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ADDRESS. 


In  iishering  before  the  reading  world  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  '  Romandst  and 
Noveliat'8  Library/  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Editor  to  offer  any  remark  what- 
ever, other  than  an  expression  of  warm  gratitude  to  his  patrons,  were  it  not  that  tho 
more  popular  form  now  assumed  by  the  work  has  obtained  for  it  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  new  subscribers,  to  whom  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  state  what  has  already  been  effected  in  the  Fonr 
pre\ious  volumes.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  form  a  complete  Library  op  Ficrioiry 
embodying  the  productions  of  authors  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  Eveiy  good 
work  that  exists  in  this  vast  and  most  useful  class  of  literature  will  be  foimd  in  our 
pages.  The  English  and  American  works,  being  presented  in  the  precise  words  of 
the  author  (a  very  important  feature,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  have  been  the 
mutilations  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  in  editions  brought  out  subsequent  to  their 
death) ;  and  translations  being  rendered  with  the  most  sedulous  endeavour  to  ffve  the 
creations  of  each  novelist,  in  terms  as  nearly  resembling  his  own,  as  the  genius  of  the 
respective  languages  will  permit. 

The  'Romancist  and  Novelist's  Library,'  in  short  for  comprehensiveness  of 
design,  care  in  execution,  and  cheapness  in  cost,  will  deserve  to  supersede  every  other 
collection  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  Proprietors  have  no  doubt  that  their  efEbrtv 
will  realise  this  great  oljject, — an  object,  they  may  observe,  of  no  less  importance  to 
the  public  than  to  themselves ;  for  at  present  the  reader  who  desires  to  possess  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  library  of  fiction,  has  to  expend  a  very  large  sum  in  the  pur-, 
chase  of  single  works  and  collections  of  works,  of  every  possible  form  and  size ; 
whereas  the  '  Romancist  and  Novelist's  Library '  ^vill  furnish  him  with  all  that  is 
worthy  of  acceptation  in  this  class,'in  a  uniform  series,  and  at  a  cost  which  can  occa- 
uon  'no  sensible  deficiency  in  the  pockets,  even  of  the  poorest,  while  the  result 
will  be  a  body  of  reading  which  has  afforded  instruction  to  the  best  and  wisest,  pre- 
sented in  a  form  wluch  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  book-shelves  of  the  wealthy. 

With  reference  to  the  four  volumes  already  published,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  state 
that  they  contam  no  fewer  than  250  Romances,  Novels,  and  Tales,  by  some  of  the 
best  Novelists  of  all  Countries;  among  whom  may  be  named  Mrs  Radcliffe,  Monk 
Lewis,  Mrs  Inchbald,  D'Arlincourt,  Victor  Hugo,  Paul  de  Kock,  Shelley,  Roche, 

Reeve,  Porter,  Matnrin,  &c.  &c.  &c 

« 

Axrangements  have  been  made  by  which  several  copyright  productions  of 
writers  of  reputation  will  firom  time  to  time  appear  in  the  <  Romandst  and  Novelist's 
libniy.' 
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INTEODUCTION. 

At  the  siege  of  Barcelona  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1697,  tiro  jwag  ofloert  entered  into 
th»  fenrice  at  iU  inoit  hot  and  eritieal  period.  Their  appeannoe  ezeited  soma  surprise  and 
perpiezity.  Their  lalancboiy  wai  Spaaitb  thdr  aaeent  ttaHiii,  tbefa*  namet  and  habits 
Erendi. 

Thay  distfaignkbed  themsdves  in  the  sarrke  by  a  kfaid  of  cweless  and  desperate 
fBange,  that  appeared  equally  inieDiible  of  praise  or  of  danger.  They  forced  themseNm 
isla  all  the  omfv  de  maing,  the  wild  and  perilous  saUies  that  abound  hi  a  spirited  siege,  and 
■sii  it  with  a  greater  variety  and  vivacity  of  eharacter  than  a  regular  campaign.  Here 
thiy  were  in  thair  elessent  But  anong  their  brother  ofBeers,  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  repok 
tffOk  that  even  they  who  loved  their  courage,  or  were  Interested  by  their  melancholy,  stood 
aloof  In  awkward  and  hesitaUng  sympathy.  Still,  thovgh  they  would  not  aeoept  the  offleea 
4  tiw  beoevolenee  their  appearance  Inspired,  they  were  Involuntarily  always  oonclHating. 
Iketr  flgares  and  motioDS  were  so  eminently  noble  and  striking,  their  aflbotion  for  each 
•ther  so  oonspknioos,  and  their  youthful  melanoholy  so  deep  and  hopeless,  that  every  one 
hynrad  aDd  sought  intelligenee  of  them,  from  an  impulie  stronger  than  curioafity.  Nothhig 
mdd  be  leamtv  nothing  was  known  or  even  conjeetured  of  them. 

During  the  siege  an  Italian  officer,  of  uriddle  age,  arrived  to  assume  the  oornmand  of  a 
pti  of  distinction.  His  first  meetiog  with  these  yevng  men  was  remarkable :  they  stood 
feechlesa,  and  staring  at  each  other  for  some  time.  la  the  rahcture  of  emotions  that  passed 
•rer  their  oountenances,  no  one  predominant  or  decisive  could  be  traced  by  the  many  and 
ttiioos  witnesses  that  surrounded  them. 

As  soon  as  they  separated,  the  Italian  oftcer  was  persecuted  with  inquiries  about  the 
itraagers.  He  answered  none  of  them ;  yet  he  admitted  that  he  knew  circumstances  suf- 
iidently  extraordinary  relating  to  the  young  men,  wlus  he  said,  were  natives  of  Italy. 

A  lew  days  after,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French  forces.  The  assault  was  terrible  $ 
fke  young  officers  were  in  the  very  rage  of  the  fight,  they  coveted  and  courted  danger; 
they  stood  amid  showers  of  grape  and  ball ;  they  rushed  into  the  heart  and  crater  of  ex- 
plosions ;  tbey  literally  '*  wrought  in  the  fire."  The  effects  of  their  dreadfUl  courage  were 
brsseen  by  aU,  and  oiss  of  reoal  and  expostulation  founded  around  them  on  every  slde^ 
hvain. 

On  the  French  taking  possesskm  of  the  town,  there  was  a  general  demand  for  the 
Wothers.  With  diifienlty  the  bedlea  were  discovered,  and  brought  with  melancholy 
|smp  into  the  ooonsander's  presence.    The  Italian  offloet  was  there;  every  eye  was  turned 


There  was  an  appeal  hi  the  general  sOence.  Tim  Italian  felt,  and  answered  it.—*'  No  cir- 
niSHlsuus  bnt  these,"  said  he,  ''hi  wMoh  I  see  those  brave,  unhappy  men,  would  Justify 
M  ki  the  diselesnre  I  am  about  to  make.  I  am  aeqaainted  with  their  name,  and  their 
««Mtry,  and  their  ndsfcrtnnes.  The  discovery  cannot  affect  them  now.  They  are  for 
ev«  beyond  the  reach  of  shone  or  pafai;  but  for  the  livtog,  who  are  not  beyond  instructk>n» 
Iks  tsle  la  tetendid*  mri  to  them  nsay  it  prow  ntaM.**  At  tetervah,  whSoh  its  length 
>i|BiiBi  hn  lehMlIke  MasPtai  nary* 
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CHAPTER   L 

«<  Sara  Pclopit  doaiM.''-.HoftACB. 
«« P«lopi*  craci  oCq»riiif .*> 

About  the  year  1690  the  family  of  Montorio,  one  of  the  most  distingutihed  In  Italy,  occ«» 
pied  their  hereditary  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  To  the  tale  of  the  strange  fortunes 
of  this  family  it  may  be  necessary  to  prefix  a  sketch  of  its  character. 

It  was  marked  by  wild  and  uncommon  features,  such  as  rarely  occur  in  those  of  more  teoK 
perate  climates.  But  in  a  country,  like  the  scat  of  these  adventures,  where  climate  anci 
scenery  have  almost  as  much  effect  on  the  human  mind  as  habit  and  education,  the  wonder 
dissolves,  and  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  moral  phenomena  present  only  the  reflected 
ooBsequences  of  the  natural. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Italian  character  was  fhlly  realised,  in  that  of  the  Montorio  Cunily,— 
weak,  yet  obstinate;  credulous,  but  mistrustful ;  inflamed  with  wild  wishes  to  attain  the  secrets 
and  communion  of  another  world,  yet  sunk  in  the  depth  of  both  national  and  local  superstitiiHi. 
Their  palaces  were  haunted  by  groups  of  monks  and  magicians,  alchymists  and  astrologers ; 
and  amid  the  most  superstitions  state  of  the  country  of  superstition,  the  house  of  Montorio 
was  distinguished  by  weak  and  gloomy  credulity.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  present 
coont  were,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  singular.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  unex- 
pectedly  succeeded  to  his  ancestorial  wealth  and  hononrs  by  the  sudden  death  of  their  possessor 
and  all  bis  fiunily.  Shocked  by  such  an  occurrence  of  domestic  calamity,  the  count  had  preci- 
pitately quitted  his  castle ;  nor  could  he,  till  after  a  considerable  time,  prevail  on  himself  to 
quit  Apulia  and  revisit  it.  When  at  length  he  returned  it  was  visible  that  the  blow  which 
Us  spirits  had  sustained  was  irrecoverable.  He  returned,  accompanied  by  his  oountess,  his 
children,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  attendants ;  and  f\rom  that  moment  the  sight  or  sound  of 
cheerfulness  was  baniihed  from  the  walls  of  Muralto.  The  aged  domestics,  who  had  resided 
there  in  their  lord's  absence,  and  to  whom  that  absence  had  felt  like  their  own  exile,  now 
saw  with  sorrow  that  the  change  his  return  had  produced  was  almost  for  the  worse.  The 
habits  of  the  eastle,  and  its  present  possessor,  recalled  to  their  memory  the  former  master ; 
and  the  festivity  of  happier  days  threw  a  deeper  shade  over  the  stately  gloom  of  the  present.  Of 
their  former  lord  they  were  lavish  in  commendation ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to 
remember  only  the  virtues  of  the  object  it  delights  to  praise,  while  they  celebrated  the  excel- 
lencies and  graces  of  his  character,  they  forgot  that  he  had  been  jealous,  violent,  and  vindictive 
aven  beyond  Italian  irritability ;  that  his  credulity  was  without  bounds,  his  rage  without 
restraint,  and  his  vengeance  without  remorse.  The  many  graces,  however,  of  his  person  and, 
mind,  and  the  melancholy  &te  of  a  man  who  had  suddenly  died  amid  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility  and  enjoyment  of  domestic  delights*  drew  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  failings ;  and 
those  who  remembered  him  remembered  him  only  as  the  master  whose  eye  poured  forth 
benignity,  and  whose  hand  was  lavish  of  bounty. 

i^  To  the  remembrance  of  such  days  and  characters,  the  present  afforded  a  striking  contrast. 
The  count,  dark,  silent,  solitary,  repelled  all  approach,  retreated  from  all  attachment ;  and 
when  his  attendants  raised  their  eyes  to  his,  it  was  said  they  saw  an  expression  there  that  made 
them  withdraw  them,  under  an  impulse  of  terror,  intuitive  and  inexpressible.  The  temper  of 
A  master,  however  migenial,  soon  pervades  his  household.  The  servants  glided  through  the 
i^wrtments  with  steps  that  seemed  to  dread  their  own  echo ;  orders  were  communicated  io 
whispers,  and  executed  in  silence;  and  the  bells  that  summoned  its  inmates  to  rest,  or  to 
religion,  were  almost  the  only  sounds  heard  within  its  walls.  Sometimes  this  calm  was  sud- 
denly and  strangely  broken ;  and  the  count,  attended  by  his  confessor,  would  often  summon 
the  family  to  attend  him  at  midnight  to  the  chapel,  where  they  remained  engaged  iu  solemn 
and  severe  acts  of  religion  till  morning ;  and  often,  under  still  more  terrible  agitations  of  mind, 
he  would  hurry  the  countess  and  his  family  fVom  their  rest,  and  compel  them  to  accompany 
him  by  night  to  Naples^  from  whence,  after  a  short  residaioe»  ha  would  retora  to  his  castle,  to 
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deoce  and  to  toUtude.  A  conduct  lo  extraordinary  excited  many  commenti ;  but  the  recen 
misfortuoei,  and  known  character  of  the  family,  were  a  sufficient  aniwer  to  these,  and  curi- 
osity soon  grew  weary  of  a  subject  that  furnished  nothing  to  gratify  inquiry.  Besides,  the 
eoant  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  man  is  chiefly  represented  by  his  children ; 
when  the  stronger  features  of  a  character  are  dimmed  by  the  distance  of  retirement  and  rest- 
when  declining  ambition  reposes  itself  amongst  those  for  whom  it  has  toiled,  and  the  hopes 
sod  views  of  society  are  traosferred  to  its  young  successors. 

Of  the  count's  numerous  iamily,  four  sons  and  four  daughters  still  survived.  AH  of 
them  partook  of  the  peculiarities  which  marked  their  house — the  two  elder  sons  eminently. 
Amid  the  fiunily  group,  the  bold  and  original  figure  of  the  countess  stood  alone.  Her  beauty 
stiD  untouched  by  time— her  mind  unimpaired  by  the  weakness  of  her  sex  or  country^-she 
yet  seemed  to  share  the  dark  despondency  of  her  husband.  But  while  the  source  and  degree 
of  their  secret  suffering  appeared  the  same,  their  modes  of  sustaining  it  were  strikingly  diffe- 
rent. His  was  the  gloom  of  a  mind  bowed  by  affliction — hers,  of  a  mind  resolved  to  make 
affliction  bow  to  it  He  was  wild,  dejected,  and  unequal— she  calm,  collected,  and  silent. 
But  her  calmneu  was  evidently  that  of  subdued  pain ;  it  was  the  calmness  of  one  who,  stretched 
upon  the  rack,  suffers  not  a  groan  to  escape  him.  In  the  lower  circles  of  domestic  duty, 
she  moved  with  a  careless  absence,  which  was  neither  the  absence  of  indolence  nor  of  affecta- 
tkui ;  it  was  the  abstraction  of  a  mind  obviously  capable  of  higher  occupations,  and  from 
which  the  discharge  of  common  duties  neither  required  an  effort,  nor  a  suspension  of  itf  inward 
and  peculiar  operations.  She  performed  the  severest  offices  of  religion,  which  her  supersti- 
tious husband  exacted  from  her,  with  the  steady  patience  of  one  who  submits  to  a  remedy,  but 
who  expects  not  relief.  With  her  children  she  took  no  comfort — from  her  husband  she  sought 
no  counsel ;  wliatever  were  her  secret  trials,  she  seemed  bent  to  bear  them,  unaided,  unalliedf 
and  alone.  She  presented  the  image  of  a  great  mind  sinking  under  calamity,  but  sinking 
without  complaint  or  weakness,  like  Caesar  falling  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  but  cover- 
ing his  face  as  he  fell. 

Of  her  children,  her  daughters  appeared  the  most  beloved ;  and  of  her  sons,  the  two 
younger,  though  the  elder  were  confessedly  more  the  favourites  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
lodety.  At  Naples,  the  elder,  the  beautiful  and  dissipated  Ippolito,  was  the  delight  of 
every  assembly,  the  soul  of  every  pleasure.  Driven  from  retirement,  from  tlie  gloom  of 
the  castle  and  its  inmates,  entitled  by  his  rank  to  mingle  in  the  first  assemblies,  and  indulged 
by  his  father  with  a  splendid  establishment,  Ippolito  plunging  into  all  the  voluptuoua- 
modness  of  Naples,  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  short  restraint  of  his  early 
years.  All  the  rich  assemblage  of  imagery  that  youth,  talents,  and  sensibility  can  present^ 
and  flattery  magnify  and  embellish,  Ippolito  sought  to  realise  in  his  brilliant  and  tumultuous- 
career.  Thus  the  flame  of  genius,  which  should  have  been  fed  by  close  and  inward  cultivation,, 
was  wasted  in  wild  and  eccentric  blazes  ;  and  society,  with  heedless  selfishness,  exhausted  the 
power*  in  whose  display  it  delighted.  Had  this  young  man  been  instructed,  either  by  naturo 
or  by  liabit,  in  the  conduct  of  his  imagination,  or  the  conquest  of  his  passions,  his  being  would 
have  anawered  some  better  purpose  than  the  delight  of  dissipation,  or  the  example  of  a  moral 
tale.  Ippolito  resembled  his  mother  in  the  graces  of  a  person  which  revived  the  finished  forma 
of  classic  antiquity ;  a  face,  warm  with  the  rich  tints  of  Italian  beauty  ;  a  dark-brown  com- 
plexion, over  which  the  glow  of  conversation  or  of  sentiment,  the  hurry  of  motion  or  of  acci- 
dent, spread  a  speaking  crimson ;  eyes  whose  lustre  sometimes  softened,  sometimes  deepened,, 
as  his  dark  locks  were  parted,  or  permitted  to  cluster  over  them,  spoke  sensibility  in  every 
change ;  features  over  which  the  very  soul  of  expression  hovered  in  a  thousand  charms^ 
ndagled  and  mutable.  Such  was  the  form  that  enclosed  a  mind  bold,  ardent,  credulous,  and 
volatile,  of  which  the  reason  was  as  little  under  regulation  as  the  passions.  He  possessed 
talents,  but  he  rather  delighted  in  their  display  than  their  exercise — and  that  display  was 
of  the  most  fantastic  kind.  He  loved  to  soar  into  the  untravelled  regions  of  thought,  to 
raise  the  airy  fabrics  of  fancy  on  vacancy,  to  enter  on  the  very  confines  of  intellect,  and  bend 
over  the  world  of  shadows  and  unreal  forms.  This  mental  malady  was  aggravated  by  indul- 
gence, tin  no  proposition  struck  him  but  under  the  form  of  a  paradox — no  event  interested  him, 
unless  darkened  by  a  shade  of  mystery  or  adventure.  But  this  intellectual  obliquity  was  only 
partial— it  was  ooofincd  to  bis  mode  of  apprehending,  not  of  pursuing  objects ;  for,  when  the 
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diMet!<Hi  of  Hit  mind  mm  once  ditMtCfred,  by  an  artM  appHcatlon  to  Hf  assailable  pari,  iU 
Ait«r»  progress  nrigfat  be  aieertafaied,  without  the  least  allowance  for  delay  or  deviation. 
UMer  this  heated  and  iriegidar  state  of  mind,  he  had  embraced  the  study  of  astrology — a  study 
af  which  none  but  those  who  hare  tra\'dled  know  the  mfluence,  which  is  as  general  as  it  is 
vlcrteftt ;  and  under  whSeh  foreign  noMlity  are  often  known  to  maintain  a  professional  astro- 
loger in  their  palaees,  rather  as  an  assistant  of  habitual  knowledge  than  a  hidden  agent  of 
superstition.  On  a  mind  like  that  of  Ippefito,  this  pursoit  operated  with  peculiar  danger ;  by 
pointing  out  as  tfw  subjects  of  ita  study,  some  of  the  most  strildng  objects  of  sense,  it  tempted 
a  mind  but  too  susceptible  of  impressions  from  such  subjects.  Few  can  resist  the  emotions 
inspired  bythenigtiC-fiew  of  an  Italian  sky — a  view,  unfolding  the  host  of  heaven  in  lustre^ 
magnitode,  and  number,  never  witnessed  and  never  imagined  hi  our  cloudy  and  contracted 
hemisphere ;  and  few  can  calculate  the  awfol  solicitude  to  which  those  emotions  swell,  when 
the  gaxer  thinks  he  beholds  in  those  solemn  objects  the  arbiters  of  his  destiny— traces  In 
their  progress  the  mysterious  movementa  of  late — and  seeks  from  their  position  a  know- 
ledge of  those  events  which  are  all  alike  solicitous  to  know,  though  conscious  that  their  know- 
ledge can  neither  hasten  nor  retard  thenr  approach,  neither  diminish  their  certainty,  nor  mitigate 
their  inflictions.  At  first  this  study  was  conBned  to  the  more  serious  events  of  life ;  but 
in  a  short  time  its  Influence  became  so  extensive,  that  it  mingled  in  the  most  trivial — even 
fai  those  Hghter  moments  of  which  solemn  thought  is  deemed  an  interruption.  If  this  topic  was 
rilnded  to,  the  laugh  was  hushed,  the  frolic  suspended,  and  the  giddy  Ippolito  became  intensely 
thoughtful  or  laboriously  inquisitive.  Of  this  a  proof  occurred  riiortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Naples,  attended  by  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar.  At  the  gay  season  of  the  carnival, 
wlien  superstition  indulges  her  votaries  with  a  rcmissioo  of  austerity,  Ippolito  was  present  at 
ft  masked  ball,  given  by  a  Neapolitan  of  rank.  On  this  gay  evening,  every  hour  saw  him  a 
new  character,  and  every  character  was  marked  by  some  frolic  of  levity  or  some  sally 
of  wit.  Through  the  gardens,  which  the  softened  lights,  the  foliage,  the  fountains,  the  Invisible 
minstrelsy,  and  mingled  moonlight,  made  to  resemble  the  bowers  of  enchantment,  he  glided 
sometimes  as  the  shepherd  of  Guarini,  and  sometimes  as  the  hero  of  Ariosto.  He  now 
attracted  the  multitude  by  a  spontaneous  bnrst  of  eloquence  and  song,  and  now  entertained  a 
female  mask  with  the  most  animating  gallantry.  At  length,  weary  of  frolic,  ho  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  domino,  and,  mixing  among  the  groups,  endeavoured  to  receive  the  amusements  he 
bad  «e  lavishly  afforded.  In  a  short  time  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  mask  who  had  hovered 
around  the  whole  evening,  ^parently  unconnected  with  any  party.  The  dress  and  figure 
fTere  fantastic,  even  bcy««d  the  license  of  a  mask  ;  it  had  united  the  characters  of  a  gipsy 
and  an  astrologer,  onder  an  emblematic  habit ;  its  mask  depicted  a  countenance  wild  and 
bMfgard;  and  its  language,  unlike  the  quaint  jargon  of  the  place,  was  sombrous,  solemn,  and 
nnuanal.  Thb  mask  had  frequently  approached  Ippolito  during  the  evening,  yet  when  he 
attempted  to  address  it,  abruptly  turned  away.  But  its  language  and  gesture  were  inviting ; 
for  it  sometimes  sung,  and  sometimes  scattered  among  the  groups  the  following  lines :~ 


Agents  otthln  earthly  sphere, 
Jfow  on  Jo7*v  bright  billow  twelllBr, 
Now  peat  in  misery's  mvrky  dwelUa}, 
The  sport  of  hope,  the  prey  of  care— 
Btit  wildly  enxfom  stttl  to  Know 
The  mistio  ourrent's  ebb  end  low. 
Attend  my  M»ng,  mj  skill  revere, 
Lbt  to  believe  end  pavse  to  beer— 

Tis  mine  to  bid  life's  colonrs  glow. 
To  swrll  its  bllse,  or  soothe  its  woe; 
From  doubt's  dt«a  sphere*  bid  shadows  £9, 
And  people  void  futurity: — 
To  soothe  pale  paMion*«  feverous  dream . 
To  feed  ambition's  lurUug  flame ; 
Cbaiitive  proud  joy  with 'menaced  ill. 
Fierce  pain,  with  promised  pleasure  stni, 
Till  hope  wears  'mid  the  mimic  strife. 
The  tinttf  of  truth,  the  forms  of  lifs* 


Nor  wants  me  aouroe  the  skill  to  gain 
That  mocks  at  nature's  bounded  reign- 
Where  oeeaa  beats  agminst  the  nky. 
Beyond  their  mingling  bouads  1  fly. 
And  all  amid  the  wheeling  spheres 
I  read  their  Tlowlew  characters — 
Those  waning  forms,  so  wan  and  pale. 
That  thwart  the  moon,  all  dimly  sail 
To  the  wrapt  eye  that  reads,  unlUd 
Moie  than  to  mortal  may  be  told — 
Anoft  1  wing  the  vraste  of  night. 
Arrest  the  omnet  in  his  flight. 
And  shoot  upon  his  burning  wing. 
And  round  my  spells  of  wonder  fling. 
Agents  of  this  lower  sphere, 
list  to  believe,  ao^  pause  to  bear. 


The  festivity  was  now  olodng,  and  tha  Maski  dIspersiDg:  and,  amid  the  ast  murmun 
of  departing  gaiety,  this  osask  again  approaobad  Ippolito.  He  turned,  it  paused,  and,  when 
It  ^e,  iU  voiot  wm  tnmakNit  aod  beattflUqg;     «•  YMtb,**  it  mM,   « thy   fiifounble 
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lUr  preddet  to-night*'—"  I  have,  as  yet,  experienced  but  liUIe  of  its  inflaence,"  said  lppolito» 
with  careless  ga!ety :  **  I  have  sought  amusement,  and  found  only  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment  I  have  sought  nectar  on  the  lip  of  a  Hebe,  and  been  almost  stifled  with  the  scent  of 
diavolone.  I  was  on  the  point  ofconductmg  the  goddess  of  chastity  to  a  cassino,  when, 
entreating  her  to  remain  no  longer  under  an  eclipse,  I  removed  her  mask,  and  discovered  Diana 
converted  into  Hecate.  I  encountered  a  vestal  virgin,  whose  shrine — **  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  mask,  who,  mingling  moral  strictures  with  a  characteristic  speech,  informed  him, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  stars  to  announce  the  approach  of  an  aeriel  monitor,  a  little,  benign, 
oflldoiis  sylph,  *■  Just  now,"  uSd  he,  '*  darting  from  the  planet  Mercury  on  an  invisible  line  of 
]%ht,  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  mine.  His  task  is  to  be  your  moral  improvement;  your 
happiness  his  delight  and  reward.  He  will  assume  a  form,  he  will  speak  a  language  like  your 
own.  He  win  attend,  he  will  watch,  he  will  warn  you.  Beware  you  repel  liim  not :  Ibrif  yoo 
do,  he  spreads  his  fairy  pennons,  and  happiness  flies  you  lor  ever." 

On  Ippolito'S  peculiarly  constructed  mind,  this  address  had  its  full  effect.  Similar  lan- 
gnage  on  any  other  subject  he  had  heard  with  derision ;  but  this,  because  mingled  with  the 
tenns  of  astrology,  arrested  his  attention  and  his  curiosity.  The  circumstances,  too,  of  time 
and  place,  gave  an  unsuspected  force  to  the  impression.  Solitude  succeeding  to  the  ton- 
eonrse  of  crowds,  and  sOence  to  their  clamours,  which  still  left  a  mixed  murmur  on  the  oar, 
the  dim  and  partial  light  which  fell  on  the  wild  features  of  tlie  mask,  and  the  tones  of  its 
voice,  which  every  moment  assumed  a  more  plaintive  and  natural  earnestness,— "When  and 
where  shall  I  see  this  messenger  of  the  stars  ?*"  said  Ippolito,  almost  seriously  :  "  if  you  have 
power  to  announce  his  approach,  you  have  also  power  to  expedite  it.  Show  me  his  form, 
let  ne  hear  his  voice.** — *'  If  I  do,**  interrupted  the  mask,  **  will  you  believe  my  prediction— 
win  you  admit  the  object  of  it  to  your  service,  your  confidence?**  Ippolito  assented.  The 
mask  hesitated  incredulously.  His  curiosity  was  now  inflamed,  and  be  promised  soleanly. 
**  Look  here,'*  said  the  mask,  drawing  from  beneath  its  garment  a  glass,  figured  with 
strange  characters,  *'  look  here,  you  are  obeyed.'*  Ippolito  eagerly  gazed  on  the  glass,  and 
beheld  a  face,  which,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The  view  was 
instantaneous,  but  the  impression  indelible ;  for  the  features  bore  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
expression,  which  once  seen  could  scarce  be  forgotten.  The  mask  glided  away,  and,  whMe 
Ippolito  yet  paused  in  wonder,  was  lost  among  the  groups  and  the  shadows, 
r  Of  his  wonder,  he  felt  the  effect  to  be  both  pleasing  and  painful :  pleasing,  because  it  soothed 
hblove  of  the  marvellous ;  and  painful,  because  the  curiosity  it  excited  was  ungratified.  As 
he  slowly  returned  homewards,  he  almost  expected  his  promised  visitor  to  appear  behind  the 
diade  of  a  pillar  as  he  passed,  or  cross  his  path  with  some  strange  greeting.  He  had  arrived, 
however,  without  interruption,  at  the  Pilazzo  di  .Montorio,  and  was  preparing^  to  ascend  the 
steps,  when  a  light  figure,  which  had  been  leaning  half  unseen  against  the  balustrade,  ap- 
proached, and  solicited  reception  in  the  language  of  the  mask.  As  it  spoke,  it  withdrew  a 
large  hat  which  shaded  its  face,  and  discovered  the  very  features  which  Ippolito  had  seen  flit  over 
the  glass  of  the  wizard.  Disarmed  at  this  moment  of  every  power  but  the  power  to  gace,  he 
viewed  the  figure,  and,  for  an  instant,  suflered  himself  to  doubt  if  it  belonged  to  earth  or  not ; 
then,  endeavouring  to  recall  his  spirits,  addressed  it  in  a  style  of  appropriate  gaiety,  inquired 
from  what  sphere  it  had  fallen,  and  asked  whether  it  had  travelled  on  a  meteor  or  a  moon- 
beam ?  His  raillery  was  only  answered  by  more  earnest  petitions  for  admission,  with  which 
Ippolito,  on  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  night  had  made  more  impression  than  he  would 
either  acknowledge  or  resist,  at  length  complied.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  light-minded 
Toang  man,  whose  judgment  and  imagination  were  at  perpetual  though  unequal  war ;  and  who 
ridiculed  at  one  moment  the  feelings,  whose  impulse,  at  the  next,  was  suffered  to  decide  the 
events  of  life.  He  knew  not  if  the  person  he  had  admitted  was  not  an  assassin  or  a  heretic  ; 
but  he  knew  that  to  admit  him  flattered  his  favourite  propensity—the  love  of  the  marvellous. 

CHAPTER  II. 
*'  Ah,  wretch  !  beltered  the  apouse  of  God  in  vain.''— Pori. 
Osr  the  sncceeding  day,  Ippolito  found  a  recent  extraordinary  circumstance  the  theme  of 
«ery  assembly  heWslted.     In  narratives  of  wonders  we  are  never  contented  with  facts,  with- 
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oat  inqnirin?  into  motives,  though  the  subtler  springs  of  human  actions  often  elude  the 
^Bscovcry  of  the  agents  themselves.  But  here  was  ample  room  for  conjecture.  On  Rosolia  di 
Valozzi,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  fomily  resident  at  Naples,  were  bestowed  the  most  dangerous 
gifts  of  nature,  an  interesting  form,  and  a  mind  susceptible  **even  to  madness.*' 

All  the  softer  and  all  the  stronger  modes  of  this  dangerous  quality  were  assembled  in  her 
mind.  There  is  a  domestic  sensibility  which  expends  itself  on  the  common  vicissitudes  and 
petty  disasters  of  life,  and  there  is  a  lofty  fhime  of  feeling  which,  overlooking  the  lower  modes 
cf  human  suffering,  creates  for  itself  a  system  of  heroic  dignity  and  unafTecting  distress. 

The  more  subtle  spirit  of  both  these  was  hers,  but  both  purified,  blended,  and  reconciled  ; 
the  former,  without  its  hackneyed  parade  of  daily  exhibition,  the  latter  without  its  proud  and 
pedantic  inutility.  Thus  she  was  prevented  from  knowing  that  relief  which  vulgar  and  roman- 
tic sensibility  individually  enjoy  (the  one  from  the  natural  diminution  of  divided  feeling,  the 
other  from  the  necessary  remission  of  superhuman  loftiness),  and  her  feelings  were  tempered 
•o  that  exquisite  mixture  of  softness  and  firmness,  which,  whilst  it  sought  its  object  and  its  exer- 
ciae  among  the  things  of  this  worid,  would  employ  in  their  attainment  a  reach  and  energy 
of  power  only  commensurate  to  the  great  objects  of  another. 

These  uncommon  faculties  were  first  developed  amid  objects  and  scenery  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  latent  and  stimulate  the  awakening  sensibility  of  a  young  mind.  Amid  woods, 
wfaoae  depth  of  shade  soothed  and  solemnized — seas,  whose  vastness  and  serenity  poured  still- 
ness on  the  soul — mountains,  whose  wilder  features  mixed  fear  with  wonder— ^masses  of  Gothic 
and  Grecian  ruins,  whose  very  stones  breathed  round  them  that  nameless  spirit  of  antiquity 
which  makes  us  tremble  with  a  delicious  dread  on  the  ground  marked  by  its  remains ;  amid 
tnofa  scenes,  Rosolia,  yet  an  infant,  wandered ;  amid  such,  her  mind  imbibed  a  tincture  of  enthu- 
siasm, full,  rich,  and  deep ;  amid  such  scenes  stood  the  convent  where  Rosolia,  with  other 
female  nobility,  was  educated.  Here  she  wandered  without  a  guide  or  a  companion,  for 
melancholy  is  unsocial,  and  enthusiasm  Impatient  of  restraint  or  interruption,  and  the  feelings 
which  she  delighted  to  indulge  sought  no  participation  and  disdained  all  control.  Here  life  was 
expended  in  stimulating  a  sensibility  already  too  exquisite  for  reason,  or  almost  for  life ;  and 
instead  of  subduing  her  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  rational  utility  and  practicable  happiness,  in 
elevating  herself  into  the  agent  of  another  system,  surrounded  by  forms  and  objects  of  her 
own  creation,  whose  brilliancy  proclaimed  their  want  of  reality,  and  whose  exquisite  and  falla- 
cious delights  untuned  her  mind  for  the  simplicity  of  substantial  eujoyment.  Nature  and  soli- 
tude gradually  lead  the  mind  to  abstraction  ;  and  of  abstract  imagery,  the  most  powerful  and 
splendid  are  the  presence  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  To  these,  therefore,  her  mind  was 
naturally  elevated  ;  and  no  impressions  from  external  or  temporal  objects  could  pervert  the 
homage  of  her  feelings. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  therefore,  never  concluding  that  her  feelings  could  have  any  other 
object  or  occasion  of  exercise  than  the  present,  that  any  subject  of  interest  could  exist,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  cloister  or  the  sphere  of  monasticism,  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
the  veil  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated.  Her  family,  too 
wealthy  for  the  needy  policy  which  devotes  the  younger  daughters  of  Italian  families  to  the 
veil,  heard  her  resolution  with  regret,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose ;  sho 
remained  inflexible,  and  her  parents  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  obtaining  the 
respite  of  one  year,  which  it  was  proposed  she  should  pass  with  them  at  Naples.  To  this 
invitation  she  acceded,  with  that  disdain  of  temptation  from  which  it  borrows  its  greatest 
danger;  and,  rather  to  gratify  her  religious  feelings  by  a  solemn  exercise,  than  to  bind 
them  by  inviolable  security,  alone,  at  midnight,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  she  engaged  herself  by 
a  solemn  vow,  when  the  importunity  of  the  world  had  ceased,  to  return  to  the  convent,  and 
assume  the  veil.  Thus  fortified,  she  entered  the  world,  to  bestow  on  it  a  passing  glance  of 
disdain,  and  then  quit  it  for  ever ;  and,  on  her  first  appearance,  was  received  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Her  pensive  and  nun-like  beauty — the  simplicity  of  her  manner  and  her  mind,  over 
which  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  the  shade  of  melancholy  chased  each  other  alternately, 
like  the  varying  shades  of  a  beautiful  complexion  ;  the  careless  overflow  of  her  sentiments, 
at  once  reaching,  by  happy  excellence,  all  that  the  refinements  of  practice  and  the  labours  of 
art  profess  slowly  and  painfully  to  teach ;  all  this  made  her,  even  to  the  sophisticated  sense  of 
fhahion,  a  new  and  exquisite  feast.     Rosolia  at  first  retreated ;  for,  though  not  uaconscioui 
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flf  cmseReiiee^  fiie  wu  too  thnid  for  notoriety,  and  too  deUette  for  flattery.  Bat  we  ire 
eM3j  reooncfled  to  our  own  praises ;  and  she  soon  appeared  content  to  stay  a  little  longer 
in  the  world,  to  irradlato  and  delight  it. 

Amid  this  blaze  of  admirattoo,  whOe  a  soft  consciousness  of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  stealing 
OTer  her  mind  and  senses,  she  became,  on  a  sudden,  more  lonely  and  pensive  than  ever ;  her 
eheek  grew  pale,  and  her  eyes  wandered.  Her  family,  wiio  observed  the  change,  and  inquired 
the  cause,  received  evasive  answers ;  and  when  their  solicitude,  increasing  with  her  increasing 
■alady,  became  importunate,  it  was  answered  by  her  declaring  that  her  resolution  to  take 
the  veil  had  been  delayed  too  long,  and  she  was  resolved  to  put  it  hi  immediate  execution. 

The  scruples  of  conscience,  though  all  lamented,  none  could  oppose;  and,  about  a 
year  after  her  entrance  into  the  world,  she  quitted  it  for  ever.  But  from  the  moment 
tiiat  the  grato  was  closed  on  her,  her  silence  became  gloom,  and  her  melancholy  misery  ; 
and  after  lingering  a  few  months  in  hopeless  dejection,  she  disappeared  one  evening  after 
vespers,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Of  an  event  so  strange,  none  could  assign  either  the  mo- 
tive or  the  means ;  and  after  the  usual  forms  of  inquiry  and  lamentation  were  observed,  a 
wild  eo^jeetnre,  or  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  were  all  that  commemorated  the  late  of  Rosolhu 

When  Ippolito  returned  to  the  palace,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  brother  Annibal,  who 
resided  with  the  lismily  at  the  castle,  and  with  whom  he  maintahied  a  regular  correspondence. 
The  attachment  which  produced  this  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  total  dissimilarity  of 
their  characters.  Annibal  was  as  timid,  gloomy,  and  mistrustful,  as  Ippolito  was  bold,  open, 
and  credulous ;  but  both  partook  equally  of  that  attachment  to  daik  pursuits  which  cha- 
racterized the  fiunOy,  and  of  that  inflexibility  of  sombrous  resolution  with  wliich  they  adhered 
to  a  visionary  pursuit^  however  irregularly  conceived.  The  substance  of  the  letter  was  nearly 
asfoOowB : — 

CHAPTER  liL 

**  Praf erea  fait  in  tectto  de  mannore  templmn— 
HiiiC  exandirl  tocm,  et  verba  Toeantis/'— ViROiu 


"  A  marble  te»ple  stood  witbio  tbe  i^ove— 
Oft,  when  she  viaitcd  tliia  lonely  dome. 
Strange  loicea  iaaued  Irom  ber  husband'*  tomb.**->DaYDiv. 

"  Mt  mind  has  been  so  occupied  by  strange  events,  and  the  reflections  they  have  suggested, 
that  I  have  forborne,  for  some  time  past,  to  write  to  you.  When  about  to  relate  them,  I 
again  rcTolve  those  circumstances,  so  simple  In  their  commrncement,  yet  gradually  un- 
firiding  something  that  arrests  incredulity  itself,  and  still  pointing  onward  to  things  dark 
and  unknown^— I  revolve  all  this,  I  seem  in  a  dream,  and  try  in  vain  to  give  form  ond  reality 
to  the  shadows  that  are  hovering  round  me. 

**  I  have  slept  and  awoke  again ;  I  have  stood  at  my  casement :  this  is  the  arbutus 
and  the  laurel  that  wave  beneath  it — this  is  the  sea- breeze  that  breathes  freshness  ou  me 
—I  sec  the  glorious  sun  standing  in  the  heaven  ;  these  all  are  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
and  they  make  their  due  and  wonted  impression  on  mine.  Yet  the  objects  I  have  lately  wit- 
nessed are  not  less  palpable  than  these.  You  have  often  laughed  at  my  visionary  gloom- 
prepare  now  to  share  the  ridicule,  or  to  resign  the  evidence  of  your  senses. 

"The  old  chapel,  without  the  walls  of  the  castle,  has  long  been  dilapidated,  and  is  at 
present  filled  with  workmen.  You  know  my  fondness  for  ruins.  I  strolled  there  after  my 
nette,  I  found  the  great  doors  closed,  and  that  the  workmen  had  entered  through  a 
diasm  under  one  of  the  shattered  windows.  As  I  looked  through  the  cavity  the  various 
features  of  the  view,  the  fragments  of  ruin,  the  rustic  groups,  some  labouring,  some  gazing 
vacantly  around,  and  the  figure  of  a  boy,  who,  placed  in  a  recess  half  hid  among  the  clustering 
shrubs,  breathed  a  few  wild  notes  on  his  pipe,  touched  me  with  that  pleasant  melancholy 
which  is  suggested  by  the  view  of  ancient  decay  and  modern  apathy,  of  desolated  majesty, 
and  ignorance  gazing  amongst  its  ruins.  As  I  continued  to  lean  on  a  projection  of  the  chasm, 
unseen,  I  overheard  a  conversation,  suggested  by  the  place,  and  such  as  I  would  live  to 
listen  to  on  a  wintry  night,  by  a  low,  flitting,  ember  fire.  It  told  of  spirit  and  shadow,  and 
self-lighted  tapers,  and  bells  that  rung  untouched  within  those  deserted  walls.  I  listened 
with  cariosity  pleasantly  stirred,  till  I  was  roused  by  some  dark  allusions.     I  listened,  but 
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covld  not  anderstasd.  Ttwy  spake  '  of  the  oonnt't  not  resting  bttter  in  his  bed  thai  lib 
aneestora  in  their  gravei^  if  those  things  wore  known ;'  and  obsenrcd,  that  '  old  whit^ 
headed  Michcio,  in  spite  of  his  guarded  silence,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  them.' 
Though  my  first  impulse  on  returning  to  the  castle  was  to  send  for  the  old  groom  of  the 
chambers,  and  satiate  my  appetite  for  the  marvellous  with  his  legendary  wonders,  I  had 
no  other  object  than  to  pass  a  vacant  hour  in  listening  to  a  tale  that  required  little  effort 
■either  of  thought  or  credit.  I  had,  at  least,  little  apprehension  of  what  awaited  me,  little 
fisar  of  being  in  a  state  like  that  of  one  who  is  gradually  impelled  towards  a  precipice,  the 
terrors  of  which  he  can  neither  measure  nor  avoid.  Michelo  came  on  my  summons.  Desirous 
of  fhll  information,  and  aware  of  his  cantioiis  and  tindd  temper,  I  endeavoured  to  frame  my 
request  skilfully.  '  Michelo,'  said  I,  *  I  have  often  listened  with  delight  to  the  family  legends  your 
memory  is  so  well  stored  with ;  but.  I  am  informed  you  are  in  possession  of  some  still  mora 
marvellous  and  terrible,  something  you  will  not  oommunicate  to  a  common  ear,  and  which  I 
hope  you  have  reserved  for  mine.'  This  address,  so  far  from  an  accusation,  and  only  implying 
.  a  knowledge  compatible  with  the  purest  innooenoe,  produced  the  most  terrible  effect  on  the 
M  man.  His  lips  quivered,  and  his  countenance  changed ;  and,  with  the  most  earnest  solem« 
nity,  he  besought  not  to  importune  him  for  the  disclosure  I  referred  to.  llie  impression  I 
received  from  his  agitation  was  indescribable.  The  vague  curiosity  with  which  1  had  begun 
the  conversation,  was  at  once  exchanged  for  the  pursuit  of  something  I  could  not  well  define, 
but  whoso  importance  was  increased  by  its  obscurity. 

*'  I  told  him  I  was  now  convinced  he  was  acquainted  with  something  —  *  something 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  me,  as  a  son  of  this  house,  to  know — something  into 
which  more  than  curiosity  ought  to  inquire.*  I  assured  him  of  my  favour,  if  he  complied ; 
and  if  not,  menaced  him  with  my  father's  displeasure.  His  answer,  though  confused  and 
broken,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  *  Oh,  signer,  for  the  Virgin's  sake,  let  not  ray  lord,  your 
father,  know  of  this  conference ;  do  not  draw  his  vengeance  on  us—- his  vengeance  is  terrible. 
Little  do  you  know— little,  alas  !  do  I  know  myself^if  I  knew  all,  or  even  believed  what  I 
have  heard,  how  could  1  pass  the  chapel  as  I  do  at  night — how  could  I  traverse  these  lone 
apartments,  or  venture  to  sleep  in  that  little  turret— over  the  very  room — where  the  wind 
sings  so  doleful,  that  if  I  suffered  myself  to  think,  I  mght  fancy  it  was — I  might  run  mad  lis- 
tening to  it  r  I  bade  him  be  composed,  but  the  composure  I  recommended  I  was  far  from 
enjoying  myself.  My  anxious  love  of  the  marvellous  was  mixed  with  other  feelings ;  nor  could 
J  (chough  I  affected  to  do  so)  believe  the  agitation  of  the  old  man  was  occasioned  by  the 
nugatory  talcs  of  menial  superstition.  Ho  rose  from  his  knees,  condemning  himself  for 
having  'foolishly  and  wickedly  betrayed  himself,  overcome  by  my  sudden  question  and 
piercing  eye.*  1  will  not  harass  you  with  the  repetition  of  menace  and  entreaty,  of  expos> 
tulation  and  evasion.  He  ut  length  consented  to  admit  me  to  his  lone,  remote  turret 
that  night,  for  ho  still  dreaded  our  being  discovered,  or  even  observed  by  the  family.  The 
night,  like  every  other  period  to  which  solicitude  adds  an  imaginary  length,  was  slow  in  arrival. 

**  When  1  ascended  the  turret,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  old  man's  face  an  expression 
of  artificial  composure,  the  effort  of  recollected  and  resolute  craftiness.  He  seated  himself, 
trimmed  his  lamp,  and  then  abruptly  demanded  what  it  was  I  required  him  to  relate.  In  tho 
tumult  of  expectation,  in  that  state  of  suspense  which  expects  the  disclosure  of  something 
unknown,  this  had  entirely  escaped  me ;  and  apprehending  that  my  curiosity  would  be  mocked 
by  some  temporary  and  trivial  invention,  hastily,  and  almost  unintentionally,  I  desired  him  to 
relate  the  circumstances  by  which  my  father,  who  I  understood  was  distantly  related  to  the 
late  possessor,  had  succeeded  to  the  family  honeurs.  He  appeared  confounded,  but 
unable  to  retreat ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  if  1  could  engage  hin  to  commence  the  narrative, 
I  might  trust  to  his  habitual  prolixity  to  disclose  what  he  might  at  first  intend  to  conccaL 
After  some  delay,  ho  informed  me  that  possessor  had  been  my  uncle,  my  father's  own  bro- 
ther. Of  this  man  he  gave  a  character  that  seemed  to  warm  him  into  eloquenoe;  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  mixture  of  the  most  shinmg  qualities  and  the  fiercest  passions.  His  love  was 
madness ;  his  courage,  rashness ;  his  hatred  deadly ;  and  his  vengeance,  though  honour- 
able, as  the  cavaKcrs  in  Naples  call  it,  there  was  no  escaping  from  with  life.  *  All  your 
house,'  continued  he,  *  were  much  attached  te  socret  studies ;  your  undo  was,  in  particu- 
Jar,  much  versed  In  s^tmge  hooka  and  art%  and  in  a  way  of  going  up  to  ask  the  stars 
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te«M  to  IM  iMppy  €r  alwnUe.  Aki!  it  woald  hav*  Imw  bcUer  to  hm 
aibed  hit  ma  hmrU  Afony  a  aiglit  irauld  my  lord  pus  on  the  high  tuncts  of  bis  oaatle, 
■Mt  OB  hk  toiMt,  ho  woold  walk  about  hU  opAiiBMBt  for  hours,  talking  to  himself  about 
IriBo^  and  seatila^  and  quadrants,  and  horoscopes,  and  ascendants—hard  words,  whioh  I  learnt 
froM  boariaf  then  repeated  so  often,  without  knowing  their  meaning. 

^'1  woald  not,  to  be  lord  of  this  castle,  know  it;  for  a  holy  benedictine  once  assured 
■e  it  was  all  heresy,  and  that  these  were  only  different  names  for  Luciier.'     I  will  en- 
dsavoar  to  abridge  Michelo's  narrative.     He  mentioned  my  uncle*s  marriage  with  the  lovo- 
lest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  heavenly  of  women.     He  mentioned  that  he  had  children :    the 
piotmro  of  the  countess,  he  said,  was  yet  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  castle,  with  most  of  the 
fiinstore  of  those  g^r  days;  there  he  hod  removed  them  on  my  father's  return  to  the  costlo. 
Hie  otory  was  sad  and  intricate.      He  told  of  my  uncle*s  domestic  happiness  being  suddenly 
aad  rtnngely  suspended  by  a  habit  of  fierceness  and  gloom,  which  he  empbalieally  dated  from 
the  arrival  of  my  &ther,  and  a  confidential  servant  of  his,  whom  he  called  Ascanio,  at  the 
oartlt.-*'  Even  amid  all  the  revelry  and  mirth  on  my  lord's  arrival,'  said  he,  *  it  was  whit- 
pared  by  the  domestics,  who  accompanied  them  from  Nuples,  that  the  lady  was  likely  to  lead 
a  life  of  lone,  nncomfortable  splendour ;  for,  owing  either  to  my  lord's  jealousy,  or  some  secret 
cane  of  disquiet,  that  even  then  spread  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  her  beautiful  luce,  they 
both  seemed  resolved  on  total  retirement.     Matters  grew  more  diirk  and  strange ;  my  lady 
wept  in  her  chamber  alone ;.  my  lord  stalked  silently  through  his.     Your  father  appeared 
distracted  with  tlie    distress   he    witnessed,    and  alternately  conferred  with    each  alone^ 
I  suppose,    endeavouring    to  conciliate    and    soothe    them.      At    length    it    was   an- 
nauaced  that  my  lord  was  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Grecian  isles :     this   excursion 
the  countess,  now  near  her  confioement,   was  not  to  accompany ;  he  was  to  be  attended 
only  by  Aseanio.     Ascanio,    at    this  time,    appeared   to  enjoy  the    confidence    of  both, 
faffotfaers  exclusively.     I  envied  him  not.     My  love  and  fidelity  to  my  lord  were,  what 
a  domestic's  should  be,  bumble  and  distant,  though  dear.     I  lamented  my  master's  sorrows, 
without  presuming  to  inquire  into  them;  but  Ascanio  was  bold,  forward,  and  subtle.* — *  Is 
this  /.ecanio  yet  alive?'  said  I,  *ho  might  eke  out  your  narrative  with  some  strange  parti- 
culars.*—* He  might,  indeed  !'  said  the  old  man.     '  No,  signer,  he  is  dead ;  and  bis  end  was 
strange  and  foarfiil.*    I  would  not  tempt  him  to  digression  by  inquiring*.     '  When  my  lord 
had  now  been  some  months  gone,  wc  could  perceive  that  a  greater  consternation  than  ever 
reigBcd  in  the  castle ;  packets  were  hourly  arriving  from  abroad,  the  countess  never  quitted 
her  apartment,  and  my  lord,  your  father,  appeared  overborne  with  agitation.    At  length  it  was 
about  the  close  of  autumn ;  it  had  been  a  sickly,  sultry  season,  and  the  mountain  had  been 
tmbolent ;  and  the  people,  while  they  listened  to  its  murmurs,  said  that  they  presaged  sad 
ind  strange  events  would  soon  happen.     We  were  assembled  in  the  ball  of  the  castle  for 
vespers,  for  tiie  chapel  was  then  repairing ;  a  hot  intermitting  blast  breathed  through  the 
casement,  and  some  of  the  domestics  who  had  been  in  Naples  that  day,  told  us  that  the  moun- 
tain bad  sent  forth  strange  sounds  in  the  night,  and  that  the  city  awaited  the  approach  of 
that  evening  in  terror.     One  of  them  said,  that  as  they  came  along,  there  was  a  heavy  mur- 
BuriDg  throu^  the  woods,  and  that  their  tops  waved  without  a  breath  of  wind.    '  Yes,'  sold 
mother,   *bnt  that  was  not  the  strongest  object  I  saw  in  the  woods  to-day.'    We  desired  him 
to  explain;  and  the  domestic  then  affirmed,  with  solemn  asseverations,  that  the  count,  his 

■aster,  had  appeared  to  him  that  day  in  the  wood,  at  a  little  distance  from .      A  t  this 

fntastic  account  of  one  whomhe  knew  to  be  absent  in  the  Grecian  islands,  all  laughed  ;  when 
the  man,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat,  and  rushing  into  the  passage  that  communicates  with 
the  great  stairs,  called  us  loudly  to  '  see  him  ascending  them,  and  beckoning  to  him  from  the 
bahutrade.'  In  a  moment  every  individual  was  in  the  passage;  the  echo  of  a  step  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  some  averred  they  saw  a  shadow  pass  on  the  stairs.  But  our  attention  was  qu'ckly 
withdrawn.  Ascanio  arrived,  breathless  and  spent ;  and  pushing  away  the  eager  inquirers 
with  both  his  hands,  hastened  to  your  father's  apartment.  Meanwhile  evening  was  aggravated 
by  a  gathering  darkness ;  a  mass  of  vapour  issued  from  the  mountain,  and  the  sun  appeared 
as  a  dim  and  bloody  globe,  in  the  midst  of  on  immense  vault  of  black  cloud.  Every  one 
breathed  an  inward  prayer,  and  none  told  their  fears  to  the  other,  when,  as  in  a  moment,  a  co- 
haan  of  fire,  brighter  than  noon,  rose  from  the  mountain,  fiashing  a  horrible  glare  of  yello^v 
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%lit  on  the  woodi  aod  ihore^  its  edgings  Uneed  with  ligfatnlngs»  and  its  eentra  wlilto  wUh 
fnteose  heat  It  was  suqfiended  a  moment  at  its  greatest  height  (or  appeared  so  to  oar  eyes), 
and  the  next  came  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  floods  of  fire  s  a  strong  ooocuisioa 
of  the  earth  followed ;  the  air  and  elements  were  in  wondrous  motion ;  and  the  lightnings  or 
meteors  rather,  broad  and  flaky,  hissed  and  wreathed  in  fearful  play  on  the  turret  points  and 
casements.  When  the  first  burst  of  terror  was  over,  I  thought  of  the  counteM  and  her  children : 
she  used  to  sit  with  them  in  a  high  and  lonely  tower,  of  which  I  scarcely  believed  but  it  was 

crumbled  to  ashes.    I  hastened  up  the  great  stairs,  when The  terrors  of  my  tale  are 

coming  on  ;  they  are  too  strong  for  me ;  let  me  have  air — let  me  have  breath,  signor.' 

**  Solicitous  both  for  the  old  domestic  and  his  story,  I  assisted  him  to  rise,  and  supported 
him  to  his  narrow  casement.  In  a  few  moments  ho  respired.  I  watched  the  progress  of 
bis  recovery ;  my  eye  was  fixed  on  his ;  it  became  suddenly  fixed  and  hollow.  He  extended 
his  arm  from  the  casement;  but  the  breath  which  he  had  but  just  recovered  utterly  forsooic 
him — he  could  not  speak— my  eye  followed  the  pointing  of  his  finger.  The  night  was  still 
and  dark ;  the  ruined  chapel  was  beneath  the  casement  As  I  gazed,  a  light,  pale  but  dis- 
tinct, fell  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  shrubs  that  have  mantled  round  them.  I  watched  it ;  it 
wandered,  borne  by  no  hand,  accompanied  by  no  step,  along  the  chancel  ( I  lan^  it  gieaming 
past  our  windows),  and  expired  at  the  tomb  of  our  uncle.  Michelo  and  I  remained  aghast ; 
we  remained  near  an  hour,  silent,  scarcely  breathing — we  saw  it  return.  Then  I  tried  to 
swallow  down  the  thick  and  stifling  sensation  with  which  my  throat  was  filled.  *  Michelo,' 
said  I,  'has  this  been  seen  before?* — '  Often,'  said  the  old  man,  'by  me.' — 'Has  no 
visible  form,  no  distinct  sound,  attended  it  ?'— '  Often,  said  he  again.    *  And  have  you  ever 

witnessed *— >'  Listen,  sigpnor ;  to  you  alone  would  I  tell  what  I  have  witnessed.    Other 

strange  appearances  have  long  been  talked  of  within  these  walls ;  this  is  but  recent  A  fisw 
nights  ago,  when  I  first  observed  that  light,  I  was  tempted  to  follow  it  I  thought  it  might 
be  some  one  whom  curiosity  or  ignorance  had  led  there,  and  I  entered  without  apprehen- 
sion. The  light  that  glided  before  me  disappeared  at  the  tomb  of  Count  Orazio ;  I  heard  a 
sound  issuing  from  it,  that  could  scarce  be  called  a  groan,  or  anything  that  signifies  a 
human  accent.  I  approached  it,  1  know  not  how;  I  shudder  now  to  tell  it;  yet  1  remem- 
ber I  did  not  shudder  then.  The  massive  grating  of  the  vault  was  wrenched  open — I 
descended— yes,  I  did  descend  :  a  fiash  of  light  burst  forth  again,  and  as  it  hissed  on  the 
damp  arching,  the  palls  waved  with  a  visible  motion— the  coffins  rattled  on  the  biers— 
something  I  could  neither  distinguish  nor  describe,  hovered  before  my  eyes — a  pres- 
sure (not  of  a  fleshly  hand)  came  over  my  face ;  it  was  bony,  and  cold,  and  damp.  I 
lost  all  further  power  or  feeling  ;  and  when  I  recovered,  I  was  laid  witliout  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  damp  gross,  my  lamp  burning  beside  me.  Could  I  have  travelled  there  in  a 
trance?  I  hasted  to  my  turret-room :  I  stood  to  collect  my  breath— >my  eyes  fell  on  that  mirror 
you  are  looking  at  now — ^my  face  reeked  with  lived  streaks  of  blood !  To  none  but  you 
have  I  mentioned  this.* 

"  No  One  could  bear  the  old  man*s  earnest  voice,  and  look  on  his  pale  face,  and  dis- 
believe him.  You  know  my  habit,  to  reason  on  everything ;  but  what  could  1  do  with 
what  I  had  just  seen  and  heard  ? — they  were  too  palpable  for  fancy,  yet  toe  wild  for  conjec- 
ture ;  and  I  endeavoured,  alike  in  vain,  to  treat  them  as  a  fume  of  mental  vapour,  or 
to  try  them  by  any  rule  of  sober  solution.  My  thoughts  wandered  from  Michelo  and  bis 
narrative  to  myself;  insensibly  I  began  to  conceive  myself  in  his  situation,  possessed,  it 
should  seem,  of  dark  secrets,  and  tempted  to  supernatural  intercourse.  I  examined,  invo- 
luntarily, how  such  an  emergency  would  find  me  prepared.  I  calculated  the  chances  of  doccp* 
tion.  I  inquired  into  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  and  the  probable  power  of  such  impres- 
sions over  it,  were  it  exposed  to  them.  The  result  gave  me  a  strange  satisfaction.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  called  to  such  a  trial,  and  would  approve  myself  in  it  I  am  strong  of  frame,  steady 
of  nerve,  slow  in  perception ;  possessing  but  little  of  the  light  or  fantastic  powers  of  mind  ; 
seldom  indulging  them  in  their  airy  play ;  and  when  I  do,  surveying  it  as  the  traveller  surveys 
the  fallacious  dance  of  the  fairy  lights,  only  to  shun  their  illusions.  Such  a  character  presents 
only  one  assailable  part  in  that  attachment  to  visionary  subjects,  by  which,  I  have  heard,  our 
family  are  distinguished. 

"  But  even  this  has  attained  no  habitual  or  positive  influence  over  my  mind.     It  diffuses 
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thn  a  gloom :  iU  efliMi  hat  been  like  that  of  twilight,  whoM  shadoiri  ingpire 
a  dobioiu  and  grateful  awe— not  midnight,  that  peoples  its  dark  recesses  with  shapes  of  fear. 
The  remit  of  my  deliberations  has  been  what,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  deli- 
boated  at  aU— to  gratify  the  simple  and  original  impulse  of  curiosity,  by  a  pursuit  of  which 
I  lainly  flatter  myself  the  object  is  higher.  I  determined  to  make  Michelo  conclude  his  nar- 
ratira ;  I  determined  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Count  Orazio  at  night  I  need  not  tellyou  I  accepted 
Miehelo's  offer  to  aceompauy  me  without  reluctance.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  private  passage! 
hi  the  castle,  which  may  be  useful  in  eluding  observation.  *  Signor,'  said  he,  '  the  passages 
we  most  traverse  lead  near  those  apartments  so  long  shut  up,  the  apartments  of  your  late  uncle 
and  his  countess.  You  must  permit  me,  as  we  pass  them,  to  shut  my  eyes ;  do  you,  signer, 
lead  me,  and  as  we  draw  near  them,  speak  cheerfully,  and  let  me  feel  your  hand  on  mine.* 

"  I  ccMisented  to  his  conditions.  The  watch  night  has  arrived ;  the  family  arc  at  rest,  and  I 
am  in  the  turret,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Michelo.  Ippolito  1  what  is  there  in  that  nature  and 
state,  to  which  our  better  part  aspires,  that  the  belief  of  its  agency  is  thus  awful,  that  the 
thought  of  its  visible  approach  or  presence  is  scarcely  supportable  ?  I  have  no  definite  appre- 
hension of  what  I  may  meet  or  see,  but  there  is  a  busy  and  alarmed  motion  within  me,  as  if 
something  of  evii  impended,  whose  magnitude  was  too  extensive,  or  whose  features  were  too 
ierriUe  even  for  expectation.  I  feel,  at  least,  that  its  contemplation  leaves  room  for  no  other 
object,  though  it  is  thus  indefinite  and  vague  itself.  I  have  brought  books ;  I  cannot  read  them. 
I  have  conmenced  several  trains  of  thought :  I  have  started  from  them  all,  imagining  I  was  in 
the  vault.  In  spite  of  my  resolution,  I  feel  my  respiration  grow  short,  and  a  sensation  like 
swelling  oppressing  my  tliroat.     I  will  walk  up  and  down  my  narrow  apartment.      It  will 

not  do my  steps  seem  limited  to  a  certain  track,  beyond  which  I  almost  feared  to  extend 

them,  and  thdr  echo  was  too  loud.  The  hour  is  approaching — a  few  moments  more,  and  the 
eaitle  bell  will  toll.     The  hour  that  I  have  longed  for,  I  almost  begin  now  to  wish  more  dis« 

tmt.     I  almost  dread  to  hear  the  steps  of  Michelo Hark  !  the  bell  tolls — the  old  turret 

to  rock  to  its  echo ;  and  the  silence  that  succeeds,  how  deep,  how  stilly  !— would  I  could 
an  owl  scream  across  me !    Ha  I  'twas  the  lightning  that  gleamed  across  me.     I  will  go 

to  the  casement ;  the  roar  of  the  elements  will  be  welcome  at  such  a  moment  as  this The 

Bight  is  dark  and  unruly — the  wind  bursts  in  strong  and  fitful  blasts  against  the  casement. 
The  douda  are  hurried  along  in  scattering  masses.  There  is  a  murmur  from  the  forests 
bdow,  that  in  a  lighter  hour  I  could  trust  fancy  to  listen  to ;  but,  in  my  present  mood,  I 
dsre  not  follow  her  wanderings.     Would  my  old  guide  were  come  I     I  feel  that  any  state  of 

fear  is  supportable,  accompanied  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  human  being Was  that 

shriek  fancy? — again,  again — impossible  !  Hark  !  there  is  a  tumult  in  the  castle— lights  and 
roioes  beneath  the  turret What  is  this  they  tell  me?'* 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"  ^    -■  K«c  men*  mihi,  oeo  color 
Certa  wde  manet,  humor  et  in  genaa 
Furtim  labitur.  argutrns 
Qnam  lentit  penitus  macerer  ignibua.*'— Hob&ci. 

"My  reason  in  confuaion  fliea, 
And  on  my  cheek  th*  nnceitain  colour  diea; 
While  the  down-stealing  tear  betrays 
The  lingering  flame  that  on  my  yitals  preys."— Drtdin. 

FioK  the  messenger  who  brought  this  letter  no  further  intelligence  could  be  obtained.  While 
^pdito  read  it,  the  visionary  spirit  kindled  within  him,  and  he  wished  himself  at  the  castle, 
to  feast  his  fancy  wi  h  the  dark  imagery  of  spectred  terrors;  whilo  Annibal's  mind,  differently 
eoostructed,  was  employed  in  resisting  suspected  imposition,  and  submitting  with  stubborn 
reluctance  to  the  influence  that  thus  in  crutably  overcame  him.  But  Ippolito's  curiosity  was 
now  as  much  occupied  by  his  young  domestic  as  his  brother's  was  by  his  old  one.  Amused 
by  the  strange  circumstances  of  his  introduction,  Ippolito  had  assigned  him  an  apartment  near 
His  own,  and  exempted  him  from  every  office  of  servitude.  This  was  indeed  a  gratuitous  in« 
falgence,  for  had  Cyprian,  as  he  called  himsolf,  actuully  dropped  from  the  sphere  of  an< 
»ther  planet,  he  could  scarce  have  been  more  ignorant  of  everything  relative  to  this.  Ippolito 
peroehred  it,  and  resigned  him  to  his  own  pursuits. 
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The  fbnBorCjpriaB  witill||S)itaiidddleate,BpRi^^  liairtteM  Uscheeki^ 

and  deepentd  ^e  dmrk  tint  of  mdiBciiofy  thooglit  that  sat  for  erer  on  his  bee.  His  head 
was  seldom  raised  from  a  decKidkig  posture;  his  features  seldom  raried  their  pensive  expression, 
hnt  when  they  did,  their  sadden  and  eager  hr^tness  of  intelHgenco  bespoke  a  m  hid  of  snp. 
pressed  energies,  and  habitual  dejection.  Though  voluntarily  assuming  a  station  of  servitude, 
be  possessed  all  the  refinement  of  manner  and  acquh^ment  that  mark  the  higher  ranks  of  soci- 
ety. Seated  at  the  harp  or  organ,  Cyprian  poured  through  his  dcUcate,  half-open  lips,  a  stream 
of  sound  more  resembling  respiration  than  tones  modulated  by  art  and  practice :  they  were  the 
very  sighs  of  music ;  while  his  fingers,  sinking  Into  the  strings,  seemed  almost  to  partake  Uv« 
Ing  sensibility,  and  forget  the  power  of  motion  at  the  cadence.  As  •  planter,  his  merit 
was  distingubhed,  but  in  all  he  did  notWn;  -ppGared  laboured,  notWng  even  finished ;  he 
f^!!!^  tC  pC!!?!?  tac  genius  of  art,  apparently  without  its  rules  or  its  labours ;  and 
over  all  was  spread  a  species  of  fragility,  a  certain  delicacy  of  imperfecCfon,  that  chorac^ 
terized  the  desultory  efibrts  of  a  mind  which  only  required  stability  to  arrive  at  perfection. 
Bnt  it  was  soon  discovered  that  neither  as  a  painter  nor  a  musician  did  he  remit  that  influ- 
ence which  he  claimed  for  higher  offices.  He  entered  on  his  office  of  monitor  to  Ippolito, 
with  a  spirit  and  power  that  actually  seemed  given  him  from  above.  Ippolito  listened  with 
surprise,  but  it  was  surprise  which  the  gentleness  of  the  pleader  disarmed  of  anger,  and  into 
which  his  eloquence  infused  admiration. 

Turning  into  jest,  however,  a  conflict  with  a  boy,  he  collected  the  powers  of  sophistry  and 
declamation  he  w:is  too  well  accustomed  to  wield,  and  imagined  that  a  few  sentences  of  rapid 
orilliancy  would  overwhelm  the  poor  little  pleader  at  once.  But  this  meretricious  array  wa< 
displayed  before  Cyprian  in  vain ;  simple,  earnest,  sincere,  he  pursued  his  florid  opponent  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  man,  and  the  fervency  of  an  angel.  Ho  was  neither  dazzled  by  verbiage 
nor  disconcerted  by  subtlety,  and  Ippolito*s  pride  summoned  him  in  vain  to  the  cause  which  hift 
conscience  deserted.  The  conclusion  of  the  debate  proved  that  it  was  not  for  victory  the  young 
disputant  had  engaged ;  he  proceeded  with  tenfold  earnestness  to  press  the  practical  conse- 
qoences  of  his  concessions  on  Ippolito.  Such  was  his  ingenuous  pride,  that  what  he  could 
not  defend  he  dared  not  practice,  and  a  boy  caught  the  promise  of  reformation  from  a  blush- 
ing libertine.  But  a  more  difficult  task  yet  remained — to  direct  the  choice  of  life  while  it 
was  yet  suspended,  and  to  efibct  a  transition  from  one  mode  and  habitude  to  another;  yet  to 
conceal  the  interruption,  and  prevent  the  intermediate  wanderings  of  vacancy.  At  this  moment, 
therefore,  Cyprian  displayed  all  his  resources — painting,  and  harmony,  and  poetr}' ;  and  over  all 
his  taste  spread  a  charm,  chaste  and  mellow,  like  that  of  moonlight  on  a  landscape,  till  Ippolito 
was  delighted  by  the  conscious  expansion  of  latent  powers,  which  he  mistook  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  ones ;  and  Cyprian  succeeded  in  recalling  to  the  forgotten  pleasures  of  nature  and  of 
taste  a  mind  fevered  by  the  noxious  stimulants  of  artificial  voluptuousness.  But  minds  thus 
habituated  arc  not  easily  weaned  from  periodical  indulgence,  and  when  the  night  arrived,  not 
all  the  taste  or  talents  of  Cyprian  could  prevent  the  chronic  fit  of  vacancy.  When  they  failed, 
even  the  pensivencss  of  the  little  monitor  would  yield  to  his  solicitude  for  his  pupil ;  in 
the  graceful  petulance  of  airy  command,  he  would  wind  his  slender  arms  around  Ippolito, 
and  with  female  blandishments,  declare  he  should  not  quit  the  palace — blandishments  to 
which  he  bowed  with  the  pouting  smile  of  yielding  reluetance. 

They  loved  to  wander  amid  the  scenery  of  the  shore,  to  gaze  on  the  last  rich  day-streak 
of  purple,  on  the  landscape  melting  into  shade,  and  flattering  the  eye  with  a  thousand  mixed 
and  \'isionary  forms.  The  sea  pouring  forth  an  expanse  of  infinite  brightness,  dotted  with 
dark  skifis  and  galleys,  the  moles  and  promontories  stretching  their  narrow  lines  into  the 
sea,  and  terminating  in  watch-towers,  whose  summits  still  retained  the  sun-light ;  and  to 
the  north-cast,  Vesuvius,  filling  the  view  with  masses  of  bold,  tumultuous  darkness.  They 
lingered  and  listened  to  the  stilly  sounds  of  evening,  the  flow  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  ripple 
of  the  tide,  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  seamen,  and  the  lighter  tones  of  peasants,  who  were 
dancing  in  groups  on  the  shore,  and  mingled  with,  though  distinct  from,  all  that  hum  of 
ceaseless  sound  whioh  a  populous  city  sends  forth  at  night,  forming  together  a  kind  of 
animal  music,  which  soothed,  if  it  did  not  elevate  They  lingered  till  Ippolito*s  mind,  "  not 
touched  but  rapt,"  suggested  to  Cypiian  an  opportunity  for  the  object  of  his  never-ending 
solicitude. 
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ik  i^oke  d  earthljr  thii^  In  all  their  ezcelleacy  and  beauty,  being  but  as  a  veil  spread 
before  the  fulneit  of  Impassable  perfection,  to  which  we  are  not  to  look,  but  through  them ;  he 
tpoke  of  the  dissolntkm  of  earthly  things  as  but  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil,  when  that  which  it 
concealed  shall  break  upon  us  in  all  its  glorious  beauty,  filling  our  renewed  faculties  with  a 
fulness  of  joy,  "  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.*' 

IppoIUo  listened,  and  was  "almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian." 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  C«»  tiibito  e  •ylrii,  macie  coufieeU  •opmia 
Icnoti  nova  fonna  Yiri,  miserandaqne  cult6 
Proc«dlt.*»— Vi  BCi  L. 

"  Wbeoftimi  the  woods  ther*  bolls  bafora  our  aight, 
Eomtmhai  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sprite, 
So  thin,  so  ghasUy,  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
So  bara  of  Beeh,  he  scarce  resasabled  mao.**— Dstdim. 

SECOND  LlTTSa  FROM    ANNIDAL. 

**  Ml  last  conclusion  was  abrupt ;  I  broke  off  in  expectation  of  somethiog  important ;  I  was 
disappointed ;  the  cries  I  heard  were  uttered  by  a  servant,  who,  passing  near  the  chapel, 
saw,  or  imagSned  he  saw,  something  that  terrified  him  almost  to  death.  I  listened  to  hla 
story — I  will  loten  to  such  no  more ;  they  unhinge  and  dissipate  the  powers  which  I 
would  wish  to  concentrate  and  to  fortify.  I  have  a  dark,  inward  intimation  that  I  shall  be 
dlled  to  something  which  will  require  no  common  energies  of  thought  and  action.  The  only 
circamstanoe  of  thisman*s  fear  worth  relating,  was,  that  when  he  recovered  his  senses  he  de- 
Handed  to  be  led  to  my  father,  and  requested  his  confessor  to  attend.  My  father,  with  a  faci- 
lity that  astonished  me,  consented;  but  the  monk  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  My  father  then 
ieemed  to  recollect  something  that  disturbed  him,  and  was  dismissing  the  man,  when  from  the 
small  door  of  his  oratory  the  monk  issued,  and  stood  among  us.  His  appearance  just  at  this 
juncture,  his  gaunt  and  sallow  visage,  the  knots  of  his  discipline  stained  with  blood,  the  loose, 
dark  drapery  of  his  habit  which,  as  he  stood  in  the  shade,  gave  a  kind  of  floating  obscurity  to 
his  form,  combined  to  make  an  impression  on  me  I  do  not  like  to  recall.  On  the  man 
who  had  desired  to  see  him  it  was  terrible ;  he  again  became  insensible,  and  was  conveyed 
from  the  apartment.  I  found  Michelo  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  this  incident  had 
produced,  to  defeat  my  intention  of  visiting  the  chapel  that  night ;  an  intention  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  late  circumstances  had  increased  or  diminish  cd  the 
force.  Have  I  mentioned  the  confessor  to  you  before,  Ippolito  ?  If  I  have  not,  let  me  do  it 
now;  he  is  a  strange  being.  He  was  originally  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Greek  communion,  the 
eiTors  of  which  he  renounced,  and  shortly  after  entered  into  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  the  superior  of  which  recommended  him  as  a  person  of  uncommon  sanctity  and 

unction.     To  this  was  added  the  reputation  of  his  strict  and  almost  supernatural  austerity 

qualifications  still  more  welcome  to  our  gloomy  father. 

*'  I  never  saw  a  form  and  air  more  unearthly,  a  whole  appearance  more  remote  from  the 
beings  or  business  of  this  world,  than  this  man's,  whose  name  is  Father  Raffaello  Schemolu 
In  his  large  fixed  eye  all  human  fire  appears  to  be  dead ;  his  face  is  marked  with  the  traces 
of  past  rather  than  the  expression  of  present  passions  or  events ;  it  seems  like  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  that  has  flowed  away,  but  whose  violence  may  yet  be  traced  in  its  deep,  dry,  unlc  veiled 
farrows.  Tlie  very  few  who  have  seen  or  known  this  man  speak  of  him  with  a  kind  of  obscure 
fear.  He  is,  indeed,  an  object  for  superstition  or  fancy  to  scare  themselves  with.  Even  to 
my  mind  he  often  has  borne  the  aspect  of  those  beings  who  arc  said  to  hold  communion  with 
both  worlds,  who  are  permitted  to  mock  us  with  a  semblance  of  human  shape  and  intercourse, 
while  they  are  doing  their  dark  offices  in  other  elements  than  ours.  I  am  ashamed  to  write 
thus  superstitiously  of  him,  but  I  would  you  could  see  him.  For  three  following  days  Michelo 
shrunk  from  me ;  at  length  I  met  him  in  the  west  corridor,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
which  I  was  determined  to  disregard,  I  told  him  I  would  visit  his  turret  that  night,  and 
qoitted  him.  But  on  my  repairing  to  his  chamber  at  night,  what  was  my  astonishment  when 
he  tenaoiously  refused  to  conclude  the  narrative  of  my  uncle's  disappearance.  I  entreated 
and  expostulated :  he  was  sflent.  I  again  threatened  him  with  my  father's  interference  ;  ho 
Aook  his  bead  emphaticallv :..  <  Interference  in  this  business,*  said  he,  '  my  lord  is  not  likely 
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to  nte ;  he  already  knowf  all  that  can  be  told,  and  perhapa  ia  net  aoKcitoiia  that  all  ahonld  be 
known  to  you.*  Incensed,  I  intimated  violent  meant.  *  Violence  can  do  nothing^  but  destroy/ 
said  he ;  '  and  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  sending  with  pain  an  old  man  to  the  grave  but  a 
.  few  days  before  he  would  sink  into  it  tranquUIy  ?  *  To  this  pathetic  obstinacy  of  the  old  man 
what  could  be  replied  ?  Yet  still  I  continued  to  fanportune  him,  till  casting  a  searching  glance 
round  the  chamber,  and  rising,  he  grasped  my  hands  for  a  moment,  and  whispered,  *  Signer, 
I  am  forbid.'  I  believe  he  meant  to  convey  the  impression  which  I  at  once  received  from  these 
words,  that  the  influence  which  constrained  him  was  more  than  human ;  itill  my  solicitude  waa 
resistless*  more  resbtless  for  this  dark  intimation,  and  I  pursued  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing him,  by  vague  and  indirect  questionr,  to  unfold  it  '  Have  my  uncle  and  his  countess  been 
long  dead?* — 'Their  tombs  have  stood  in  the  old  chapel  now  eighteen  years.* — 'This  ia 
evasive,  Michelo ;  your  knowledge  must  be  positive.* — *  Is  it  then  possible  to  know  the  living 
from  the  dead  ?  *  said  he  wildly.  '  There  are  some  who  go  in  and  out,  and  walk  amongst  us 
•  as  living  things,  over  whom  has  long  been  laid  many  a  g^ood  weight  of  earth  and  stone,  but—* 
'  (checking  himself)  *  for  the  Count  Orazio,  peace  to  his  bones,  they  never  rested  in  the  chapel 
of  his  ancestors.'  —  *  Explain,  Michelo.'  —  '  Yes,  signor,  for  that  I  can  tell.  Shortly  after  the 
report  of  the  late  countess's  death — '  *  The  countess,  then,  is  dead.*—*  Pftrdon  me,  signor,  I 
CMily  mentioned  the  report  of  her  death :  I  was  returning  from  a  journey  (on  which  I  had 
been  sent  by  your  father),  and  on  approaching  the  castle  by  night,  I  saw  the  chapel  illumi- 
nated, and  heard  the  chant  of  many  ▼oices  chanting  the  requiem ;  I  hastened  forward,  and 
learnt  from  some  of  the  attendants  that  my  lord  had  died  abroad,  and  that  they  were  now 
interring  the  remains,  which  had  been  brought  over  by  Ascanio.  I  was  at  first  stupified  at  the 
ahock  of  such  a  desolation.  The  countess,  the  children,  my  lord,  within  a  few  months !  I 
recovered  a  little ;  I  wandered  into  the  chapel — the  service  was  over ;  the  monks  and  atten- 
dants were  dispersing ;  most  of  the  torches  were  extinguished ;  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
low,  faint  beat  of  the  last  bell.  I  approached  the  bier,  they  had  descended  Into  the  vault  to 
prepare  for  its  reception.  I  was  alone,  and  longed  for  a  lost  look  of  my  master's  face.  As  I 
bowed  over  the  bier  I  thought  the  pall  moved.  I  retreated,  but  returned,  and  with  a  quivering 
hand  withdrew  it.  There  was  neither  shroud  nor  cerecloth.  I  examined  it  with  astonish* 
;  ment ;  there  was  no  corse,  nor  anything  belonging  to  a  corse,  within ;  the  bier  was  overspread 
'.  with  pall  and  vestment  only.  I  replaced  them ;  I  heard  the  steps  of  attendants  ascending 
from  the  vaults,  I  retired.'— -In  vain  I  pressed  Michelo  for  conjectures  on  this  extraordinary 
circumstance ;  at  length  he  said  ~-  *  Sometimes  I  think,  signer,  that  if  he  be  indeed  dead, 
they  have  laid  him  in  some  remote  and  unhallowed  place,  and  the  poor  wanderer  comes  here 
to  seek  rest  among  his  ancestors,  but  cannot  obtain  it.'  A  long  pause  followed  this  me- 
lancholy and  unsatisfying  solution.  I  recollected  that  these  circumstances  must,  when  they 
occurred,  have  caused  some  amazement,  and  I  asked,  had  no  doubts  been  suggested,  no  in- 
quiries been  made,  had  society  slept  over  these  marvels  ? 

**  Michelo  appeared  to  enter  on  his  narrative  with  fear.  '  Shortly  after  these  circumstancea,' 
said  he,  '  my  lord,  your  father,  retired  to  his  estates  in  Apulia,  where  you,  and  most  of  your 
family,  were  born.  1  still  resided  in  this  castle,  from  which  I  brought  my  accounts  to  your 
father  in  his  Apulian  residence.  About  ten  years  ago  I  set  out  on  such  a  journey  in  the  close 
of  autumn.  As  1  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Apulian  mountains,  I  took  care  to  provide  me 
a  host  In  that  wild  country,  who,  as  is  the  custom  there,  shifted  his  hut  and  flocks,  according 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  I  expected  to  find  him  among  the  woody  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  but  after  wasting  the  evening  in  search  of  him,  I  at  length  directed  my  mule  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  other  hut  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  In 
the  first  I  saw  a  large  company  of  peasants  were  assembled  round  a  blazing  wood-fire  ;  I  joined 
them,  and  perceived  my  old  host  among  them ;  he  was  relating  a  marvellous  tale,  to  which  I 
listened  among  the  rest.  It  was  wild  and  strange ;  it  told  of  something  that  had  been 
lately  seen  on  the  mountains,  the  terror  of  which  had  driven  them  together  into  the 
valley ;  what  it  was  I  could  not  comprehend ;  some  described  it  as  a  good,  some  as  an  evil 
apirit ;  some  said  it  was  a  human  creature  like  themselves,  and  some  affirmed,  that  it  pursued 
and  scared  travellers  out  of  their  senses,  to  drag  them  to  its  den,  and  prey  on  their  bodies. 
In  this  discourse  the  night  passed  on,  and  when  the  flagons  were  dry,  and  the  embers  low,  we 
stretched  ourselves  on  skins  and  leaves  around  it,  to  sleep. 
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«"TlMfCnaK»telct  I  bad  beard  kept  dm  for  fome  time  awake,  and  as  the  dying  fire  threw  itt 
nd  gleaotM  aroaod  tbe  hat,  I  almoit  fiucied  I  saw  shapes  quivering  in  its  light.  At  len;,^h^ 
bowcTar,  I  coamaiided  my  aoni  to  tbe  patron  saint  of  the  mountain,  and  tried  to  rest.  1  heurd 
a  gentle  noiaa  at  tbe  door  of  the  hot,  as  if  the  latch  were  raised  and  let  down  again  ;  I  ircmc- 
diatdy  roased,  and  j«at  leaned  np  on  one  elbow ;  my  head  was  full  of  what  I  had  just  hoard, 
and  1  watofaed  the  door  ^teatly.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  something  appeared 
at  H.  wbicb,  after  a  pause,  entered  the  hut  When  1  beheld  it,  I  conjectured  at  once  it  was 
tbe  shape  that  was  seen  on  the  mountain.  It  was  mdccd  ghastly  and  horrible,  and  as  it 
moted,  all  by  tbe  dosky  ember-light,  surely  it  seemed  like  something  that  had  strayed  from  its 
priaon-lKNiao  of  pain :  I  know  not  whether  it  was  f^om  curiosity,  or  the  very  extremity  of  my 
iear,  hot  I  distnri>ed  no  one,  and  it  seemed  to  disregard  me.  At  length  it  drew  near  the  fire, 
and  began  a  low  mattering  sound,  accompanied  with  strange  gcsturtis ;  and  I,  who  began  to 
fear  it  waa  basied  in  some  witchery,  dreaded  that  the  hut  and  its  inhabitants  would  in  a 
Doment  be  wafted  into  the  air.  However,  after  some  time,  it  rose,  and  tottered  out  again ; 
bot  after  that,  all  the  long  night,  as  the  blast  came  strong  and  loud  from  the  mountains,  such 
dokffona  sonnda  were  scattered  on  it  as  I  could  scarce  think  were  uttered  by  a  human  voice. 
Tbe  next  mominflr  I  concluded  my  journey. *~-'  And  did  no  consequence  or  explanation  follow 
aD  tbta  ?' — *  Whenever  after  that  I  went  into  Apulia,  signer,  I  was  sure  to  hear  the  same  talea 
repeated.  It  was  about  two  years  after  that,  passing  over  the  mountains,  I  reached,  about 
the  close  of  evening,  a  woody  defile,  thick  and  dark,  with  ash,  and  elm,  and  chesnut.  As 
1  entered  it,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  call  on  me ;  the  sound  was  like  no  sound  ever  heard  or 
ottered  before.  I  tamed,  and  saw  approaching  from  behind  the  very  figure  I  had  beheld  in 
tlie  woodland  hot ;  my  mule  stopped—it  approached,  and  uttered  a  sound  that  I  thought 
leaeHdiled  my  name.  It  was  dismal ;  around  me  were  the  thick  trees,  and  the  light  dimly 
appearing  abore  their  tops.  I  tried  to  rush  into  the  wood,  but  my  mule  would  not  move. 
I  stood  trembling  and  crossing  myself,  and  now  it  came  nearer,  and  now  it  was  close  to  me. 
It  spake ;  hot  tbe  sounds  were  wilder  than  the  howl  of  wolves.  Its  language  was  all  mows 
aad  cbatterings,  yet  still  it  held  me,  and  still  seemed  anxious  for  conference;  I  spoke, 
I  know  not  what,  in  a  pacifying  tone,  and  I  perceived,  as  my  fear  diminished,  it  became 
artieolatc.  It  spake  at  length  in  a  kind  of  strange  rhyme,  which,  though  I  did  not  under- 
stand.  I  cannot  forget :  among  other  things  it  said — 

'  There  U  another  of  u«  here, 

Aad  we  two  dwell  alone ; 
The  ra? en  that  meet*  uf  back  doth  fly. 
And  the  she-wolf  Jooketh  ghaatly 

When  abe  veea  tu  by  the  moon.' 

I  now  acquired  some  courage,  and  spoke  to  it  rationally,  but  it  interrupted  mc— 


*  Aad  wUt  thoa  on  my  errand  go, 
Mor  baffle  nue  with  mock  and  mow- 
like  eke  fool  thingf,  wboce  nightly  neat 
la  in  the  cranny  of  my  breaat  ? 
A  fiery  (ii»b  ia  in  my  throar. 
And  drowna  confeaaion'a  atrunrling  note— 
They  bind  me  atrong  with  darkling  a.  ell. 
And  what  1  wish  I  may  not  tell— 


The  leaf  that  falla,  the  galea  that  blow. 
*Tia  in  the  roar  of  dark  brown  flood — 
Tis  in  the  moon  of  wintry  wood 
And  cTfry  form  that  nataro  weara 
Blaira  it  in  burniah'd  characters. 
And  atili  no  eye  tbe  tale  can  read. 
And  atill  no  tongue  doth  trump  the  deed- 
Still,  till  my  ghaatly  tale  ia  told, 


And  oft  1  bid  ou  errand  go  >  1  scream  a^night  on  wood  and  wold.* 

IKrlien  it  had  ceased,  it  released  me,  and  I  sprung  onward.  But  in  a  moment  afterwards  it 
crossed  me,  and  all  tbe  livelong  night  it  beset  me.  Sometimes  it  would  catch  my  mulc*s  bridle, 
and  stare  me  in  the  face ;  anon  it  would  be  seen  playing  its  goblin  gambols  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  from  which  it  would  drop  down  beneath  my  feet,  and  then,  with  a 
wiki  cry,  botuid  away  into  the  woods.     I  arrived,  spent  and  breathless,  at  a  hamlet  in  the 

wood,  and ' — *  But  how  con  this  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  any  events  that  may 

have  happened  at  the  castle?* — *  Pardon  the  prolixity  of  an  old  man,  signer;  if  I  do  not  tell 
events  in  the  order  they  occurred  to  me,  I  shall  be  unable  to  relate  them  at  all.  It  is  not 
long  now  since  I  sojourned  for  the  last  time  with  my  old  host  in  the  valley ;  I  saw,  when 
I  entered,  be  was  bursting  with  strange  intelligence,  nor  did  I  wait  long  for  his  information. 
'  Two  nigfata  ago,'  said  he,  *  we  heard  a  knocking  at  the  wicket  of  the  hut ;  we  were  too  much 
rfraid  of  tiie  yampire  to  open  it ;  however,  when  the  door  was  opened  in  the  morning,  it  was 
kmnd  extended  beibre  it,  without  sense  or  motion.     Wlien  it  was  brought  in  and  revived,  we 
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began  to  miitrntt  tbiA  it  was  a  homan  creature ;  and  wbea  it  wai  rteovered,  it  addrened  as 

in  christian  accents,  and,  just  like  a  christian  man,  besought  us  for  shelter  and  blessed  cbarity« 
and  talked  like  one  that  was  recovering  from  a  long  trance,  and  beginning  to  fieel  human 
feelings  about  his  heart  again.  AU  thai  day  he  was  faint  and  feeble,  but  still  spoke  in  christian 
accents,  but  towards  night  we  somehow  began  to  feel  uneasy  again,  not  knowing  what  evil 
thing  it  might  be;  and  fearful  of  some  unknown  mischief,  wc  made  a  great  fire,  and  sat  round 
it  all  night,  telling  our  beads*  and  watching  as  it  lay ;  it  started  and  groaned  often,  but  made 
no  other  movements  all  night.  Towards  morning  it  was  still  weaker,  and  it  besought  them, 
for  the  love  of  the  Virgin,  to  send  for  some  pious  man,  and  have  the  offices  of  christian  charity 
and  grace  done  by  it.  They  sent  with  all  speed  for  a  holy  monk  to  a  monastery  in  the  moun* 
tains,  and  when  be  came,  he  started  at  the  sight  of  such  an  object ;  but  on  conversing  with  him« 
and  receiving  clear  and  pious  answers,  he  prepared  to  receive  his  oonfiession,  and  administer 
the  last  rites.  The  peasant  and  his  family  left  the  hut,  and  the  monk  and  the  dying  man  were 
left  alone :  they  were  shut  up  that  day  and  evening,  and  when  the  old  man  returned,  he 
was  struck  with  terror  at  what  he  beheld.  The  penitent  had  scarce  a  moment  to  live,  and 
the  confessor  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state.  Ho  held  out  the  crueifia  with  a  trembling 
band  to  the  dying  man,  and  the  moment  the  breath  left  the  body  be  fainted.  While  they  wert 
using  means  for  his  recovery  he  uttered  some  extraordinary  words,  which  they  beUeved 
referred  to  some  terrible  secret  the  confession  had  disclosed.  When  he  recovered,  he  imne* 
diately  prepared  to  return  to  the  monastery,  but  a  storm  arose  that  rendered  it  impossible  for 
faim  to  proceed.  The  monk  was  in  an  agony  of  solicitude ;  he  stalked  about  the  hut,  and 
peeped  from  the  casement,  and  at  length  demanded  if  the  old  peasant  could  supply  him  with 
materials  for  writing :  '  For  i^'  said  he,  *  the  smallest  particle  of  what  I  am  to  attest  should 
escape,  the  consequences  might  be  visited  on  me  hereafter.*  The  materiaU  were  procured, 
the  monk  sat  down  and  wrote  all  night,  often  crossing  himself,  and  dropping  his  pen,  and  then 
again  compelling  himself  to  proceed.  At  length,  when  he  had  6niahed  his  writing,  he  set  out 
to  return  to  the  monastery;  'and  we,'  said  the  old  man,  *are  preparing  to  follow  him  with 
the  body  for  interment'  I  inquired,  was  the  body  still  under  his  roof,  and  hastened  to  the 
room  where  it  was  laid.  I  approached  it  in  curiosity  and  fear,  for  I  remembered  our  encounter 
in  the  fore^st,  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  persuaded  me  the  being  I  saw  was  human. 
I  bent  over  it :  the  distortion  of  filth,  and  famine,  and  madness,  was  on  the  countenance  no 
longer.  I  viewed  it— I  could  not  credit  my  eyes ;  again  I  looked  on  it  and  again;  it  was 
indeed  the  figure  I  hod  beheld  in  the  wood,  rmd  that  figure,  signor,  was — Ascanio.' — *  How, 
jUichelo — who  ?->the  confidential  scn'ont  whom  you  mentioned  in  your  former  narrative  ?' — 
'  The  same,  signer  :  in  my  late  visits  to  Apulia,  I  had  indeed  observed  Ascoiiio's  absence,  and 
heard  the  strange  conjectures  of  the  domestics.'— '  But  then,  Michelo,  the  monk  and  the 
secret  subject  of  the  confession — did  nothing  ever  transpire  ?  are  these  intricacies  to  be  without 
solution,  and  without  end?' — *  Peace  be  with  the  souls  of  the  departed  !'  said  Michelo,  crossing 
himself.  '  Strange  means,  it  is  said,  were  resorted  to  to  suppress  that  stoi7.  Shurtly  after 
my  return  to  the  castle,  there  was  a  kind  of  report,  that  the  monk  was  in  poseession  of  some 
secret,  dork  and  terrible,  relating  to  the  family  of  Montorio :'  it  became  an  affair  of  public 
consternation  and  solicitude.  The  whole  territory  of  Naples  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  sup- 
posed  movements  of  the  monastery ;  it  was  said  they  were  preparing  to  divulge  somctliing  to 
high  authority,  and  that  the  monk  who  confessed  tlie  dying  wanderer  was  to  have  an  audience 
of  the  Pope  himself ;  others  said,  that  ho  had  never  been  himself  since  the  confession,  and 
that  the  subject  of  it  had  been  oommumcatcd  to  the  prior,  who  was  to  assume  the  conduct 
of  the  afiair.  At  length  it  was  certain  that  the  monk  set  out  on  a  journey,  with  numerous 
attendants;  that  he  seemed  greatly  agitated ;  that  he  travelled  with  extraordinary  expedition; 
that  ho  was  often  heard  to  say  (though  in  perfect  health),  he  never  would  live  to  conclude  tho 
journey ;  and  that,  after  arriving  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the  road  to  Rome,  he  could  be  traced 
no  further :  there  was  much  inquiry  and  commotion  about  it.  The  host  and  his  family  were 
lodged  in  the  Inquisition,  and  several  in  the  neighbouring  village  apprehended,  and  vast  rewards 
offered  for  the  smallest  intelligence  of  the  monk,  or  of  the  doounkents  that  were  supposed  to 
be  in  his  possession  when  be  disappeared.  The  prior  of  the  convent,  supported,  it  was  said, 
by  the  enemiea  of  the  family  of  Montorio,  pursued  tbe  search  with  all  the  zeal  and  tenacity  of 
an  luquiiitcr ;  but  the  grave  kept  iti  lecreta  well     Thu%  signer,  the  last  remaining  poi- 
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AOtty  «f  aqr  totalllKtiiee  rdailve  to  tboie  cvmtt  wis  removed,  and  thus  we  remain  in  igno- 
mieeoiid  fear.* 

"•  What  paaied  throogfa  my  mind  a  moment  aft^r  he  eeaied  to  speak,  I  will  not  dare  to 
breathe  even  to  yon*  IppoUto;  if  you  can  diteover  it  from  the  question  I  aslicd,  you  may.*-« 
'  My  father,  was  he  much  shocked  at  these  erents?*— *  He  was  much  shocked  at  these  events,' 
mid  the  old  mao,  as  if  fearfiil  of  using  any  words  bat  mine. — *  Perhaps/  said  I,  *  his  present 
gloomy  dejeotkm  is  owing  to  their  preying  on  him  still.'—'  I  firmly  believe,'  said  Mtche]o, 
*  they  continue  to  prey  on  him  stilL'— There  was  a  dreary  pause ;  the  bell  tolled  three.— 
'  Tis  late,  signer;  we  have  wasted  many  hours  in  this  melancholy  confBrence  :  permit  me  to 
MS  you  to  yoar  chamber.*  I  rose  almost  unconsciously ;  the  sound  of  what  I  had  heard  was 
yet  in  my  ears,  nor  did  fit  quit  them  after  I  retired  to  rest.  ** 

CHAPTER  VI. 

•*  ■  Attonituiqae  legif 

TemI  frnglferai.'* 

It  was  not  extraordinary  that,  on  Ippolito,  these  letters  shoald  produce  an  effect  merely  sliglit 

and  partial.     His  mind  was  not  constructed  to  receive  the  impressions  Annibol  wanted  to 

eovrey.     That  tome  strange  obocurity  had  gathered  over  the  fate  of  the  late  count  and 

his  eoontesf,  was  plain  from  every  part  of  the  narrative ;  yet  IppoJito,  innocent  and  noble  of 

■ifaid,  penned  the  letters,  not  with  suspicion,  but  with  curiosity ;  and  in  the  avidity  with 

whidi  he  read  a  narrative  of  wonders,  the  observation  (relative  to  bis  father's  concern  in 

those  transactions)  which  had  been  suggested  to  the  dark  penetration  of  Annibol,  was  totally 

overlooked  by  his  brother.     His  two  predominant  passions,  love  of  the  marvellous  and  love 

of  heroic  adventure,  inspired  him  with  the  thouglit  that  some  dark  act  of  oppression  or  violenoo 

had  been  committed,  the  unfolding  of  which  was  reserved  for  him ;  and,  as  he  thought  of 

rdievfaig  distress,  or  of  ▼indicating  virtue,  his  cheek  glowed,  and  his  frame  mantled  and  dilated 

wifli  generous  enthusiasm.     He  was  roused  from  his  trance  of  heroism  by  Cyprian,  who 

hvited  him  to  their  evenhig  csoursion.     Ippolito,  who  was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  is 

pleoaed  with  itself  and  its  purposes,  complied ;  and  the  smile  wliich,  as  he  assented,  lit  up  his 

beautiful  countenance,  gave  it  almost  an  angel  brightness  and  benignity.     From  such  an 

expression  in  IppoHto*s  face  Cyprian  was  aJiwayn  observed    to  turn  away  abruptly  and 

tremblingly.     When  that  fiice  was  partially  averted,  he  would  view  it  with  such  a  fixedness 

as  if  his  very  mind  was  eye  :  when  it  was  turned  towards  him  with  no  marked  expression,  he 

would  venture  timidly  to  look  up  ;  but  when  Ippolito  smiled,  Cyprian  shrunk  from  him  with 

a  sick  and  miserable  delight,  which  was  equally  difficult  to  describe  or  account  for. 

They  set  out.  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  one,  not  conversant 
with  Italian  scenery  and  climate,  to  imagine  the  beauty.  There  was  a  blaze  of  animated  but 
tranquil  loveliness  diffhsed  over  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  ;  there  was  a  splendour  which  did  not 
dazrle,  a  richness  which  did  not  satiate  ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  heaven,  not  a  dark  spot  on 
earth  ;  the  eye  wandered  over  an  extent  of  view,  which  its  brightness  made  seem  immeasurable, 
and  rested  on  it  with  a  fulness  of  complacency.  Tlie  west,  that  presented  a  broad  sweep  oi 
golden  light ;  the  sea,  that  chequered  the  reflection  by  the  heaving  of  its  waters  and  the 
gliding  of  its  vessels ;  the  wooded  windings  of  the  shore,  and  the  promontories  clothed  in  their 
most  verdurous  and  lovely  hues— endless  variety  of  shape  and  shade,  from  the  dark  brown 
tafts  to  the  feathery  spray  that  quivered  in  the  breeze,  and  admitted  the  blue  sky  through  its 
fibres ;  the  spires  and  palaces,  whose  glowing  western  fronts  shone  like  jaspar  and  topaz  in 
the  setting  sun — all  these  objects  seemed  to  produce  a  kind  of  visible  harmony,  as  sensible  to 
sight  as  the  mingled  accordance  of  sounds  to  the  ear. 

'  They  ascended  a  path  they  knew,  which  conducted  them  to  a  recess,  where,  shadowed  by 
the  arbutns  and  the  magnolia,  they  sat  and  surveyed  the  prospect. 

After  a  silent  pause,  "  Tell  me,"  said  Cyprian,  **  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  poet,  but  to 
be  conversant  amid  such  scenery  as  this  ?**—**  Many  things  more  are  necessary,'*  said  Ippolito  ; 
"  labour,  and  art,  and  study,  and  knowledge,  which  must  be  supplied  by  experience,  by  obser- 
vation on  the  mixed  forms  of  artificial  life,  and  by  those  hereditary  habits  of  association, 
both  of  sentiment  and  language,  which  must  be  acquired  by  an  intimacy  with  the  works  of 
limilar  anthori.     He  who  eiposes  himself  merely  to  the  impressions  of  ,n«tnre,  will  indeed 
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acquire  a  sensibility  of  them  ;  but  it  will  be  a  sarage  and  aoHtaiy  feeling,  which  cannot  be 
embellished  from  want  of  internal  cultivatioD,  and  cannot  be  communicated  horn  want 
of  the  aids  ond  colourings  of  approfuriate  language.**—"  Pardon  me^"  said  Cyprian,  **  your 
own  observation  seems  favourable  to  me :  you  mention  habits  of  hereditary  association 
derived  from  one  poet  to  another ;  that  this  is  true  I  admit ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  must  follow 
that  the  first  representations  were  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  excellence.  Now  the 
early  poets  must  have  copied  from  nature  solely,  for  society  was  in  a  crude  and  elementary 
state,  and  of  previous  models  the  first  artists  can  have  hod  none." 

**  When  I  mentioned  the  early  poets,**  said  Ippolito,  *'  I  did  not  mean  the  aborigines  of  Par- 
nassus, the  bards  of  savage  tribes»  as  savage  as  they  whose  effusions  were  oral  and  traditionary 
.—I  meant  the  poets  of  an  age  cultivated,  but  not  so  cultivated  as  our  own.  Nature  must, 
indeed,  be  the  object  of  poetical  representation,  but  it  must  be  nature  modified  and  conformed 
to  the  existing  habits  and  taste  of  society.** 

"  Were  I  a  poet,"  said  Cyprian,  "  I  should  invert  your  rule,  and  admit  the  influence  of  pre- 
vailing manners  into  my  strains,  so  far  as  they  were  conformable  to  nature.  From  that  species 
called  pastoral,  for  instance,  I  would  banish  that  trim  and  fantastic  garniture  which  removes 
it  from  everything  with  which  the  observation  or  fancy  has  ever  heldalKance.  Shepherds  laying 
aside  all  concern  for  the  simple  objects  and  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life,  to  pursue  their  mis- 
tresses with  speeches,  which  to  them  ought  to  be  unaffocting  and  unintelligible,  expending  a 
portion  of  time  which  rural  life  can  seldom  spare,  to  talk  of  pains  and  pleasures,  which  even 
refinement  feigns  to  feel,  and  which  here,  therefore,  divest  fiction  of  all  imposing  resemblance 
to  truth.  All  this  I  would  exchange  for  the  true  and  visible  imagery  of  rural  life :  for  the 
little  peasant  boy  chasing  the  firefly,  or  feeding  the  silkworm,  slumbering  in  the  shade  at  noon, 
or  led,  in  pursuit  of  some  wanderer  of  the  flock,  to  a  scene  of  unexplored  wildness,  treading 
with  rude  awe  where  his  steps  are  not  echoed  by  human  sound,  and  gazing  on  views  which  no 
eye,  save  the  eye  of  the  lone  genius  of  the  place,  had  ever  before  beheld,  or  touched  with  local 
and  rural  superstition,  trembling  in  moonlight  or  in  storm,  amid  ruins,  deemed  the  resort  of 
beings  not  of  this  earth.  Or,  if  shepherds  must  be  in  love,  I  would  represent  them  loving 
like  shepherds,  with  simple  fidelity,  with  unfiistidious  jealousy,  with  services  such  as  pastoral 
life  may  require  and  receive,  and  with  hopes  of  rustic  enjoyment,  such  as  labour  may  require 
and  simplicity  relish.  I  am  sure  an  assemblage  of  such  imagery  would  give  pleasure  to  those 
who  love  nature;  and  those  who  do  not,  might  find  at  operas  and  carnivals  shepherds  and  shep* 
herdesses  sufficiently  courtly  and  unnatural." 

"  You  should  study  the  poesy  of  the  heretic  English,  as  a  penance  for  your  own  poetical 
heterodoxy,"  said  Ippolito,  **  though  perhaps  the  task  would  have  little  of  penance  in  it.  I 
have  been  acquainted  some  time  with  the  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy ;  he  is  reckoned  a 
man  of  literature  in  his  own  country  ;  and  were  he  not  a  heretic,  I  should  think  him  a  man  of 
sense  and  probity.  He  tells  me  that  (from  the  surly  independence  of  the  national  spirit,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  climate,  or  from  a  taste  derived  from  their  ancestry)  there  is  a  spirit  in 
their  poesy,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  continental ;  a  simple  appeal  to  the  strong  and 
v>mmon  feelings  of  our  nature,  often  made  in  such  language  as  the  speakers  of  common  life 
clothe  their  conceptions  in.  Of  this  he  describes  the  effect  to  be  inconceivable  by  a  reader 
accustomed  to  the  poetry  of  Italy.  From  their  dramas  and  poems  remote  and  heroic  adven- 
turcs  are  almost  banished,  and  they  turn  with  more  emotioa  to  the  indigent  peasant,  weeping 
over  her  famishing  babes ;  to  the  maniac,  who  shrieks  on  the  nightly  waste  ;  to  age,  pining 
in  lonely  misery  ;  to  honest  toil,  crushed  in  the  sore  and  fruitless  struggle  with  oppression 
and  adversity,  than  to  the  raving  princess  or  declaiming  hero.  They  have  also  a  species  of 
poesy  among  them  (unknown,  1  believe,  to  any  but  the  northern  nations  of  Europe),  which 
^contributes  to  maintain  this  taste ;  the  traditionary  tales  of  their  ancestry,  the  rude  chronicles 
of  a  bold  and  warlike  people,  of  which  the  language  is  wild  and  peculiar  even  to  the  ears  of  its 
admirers,  from  a  kind  of  quaint  and  antique  rhythm,  which  irresistibly  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  with  the  thoughts  of  times  long  past,  with  melancholy  and  awe-hreathing  re- 
membrances. These  are  the  ballads  of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe ;  they  are  set  to  a  simple 
and  monotonous  melody,  and  chanted  with  enthusiasm. 

*  There  is  a  nation  of  people  wild  and  little  known,  in  a  western  island,  whose  Rational 
|>oetry  is  still  richer,  and  whose  harmony  is  said  to  be  more  melting  than  that  of  the  Eogliih ; 
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I  have  fi»iot  iMr  auM ;  bat  of  a  peoplt  so  endowed  the  name  will  not  be  alwaya  obtcure. 
Tbe  little  pocni  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  relates  tbe  actioni  of  a  rude  chieftain  of  that 
eoimtry. 

SaUHO-UNy  TBB  IRISH  OUTLAW.* 
A.D.  130S. 


BBmo^iN  awoke  In  the  aiglit. 
He  irripcd  his  inire,  mad  be  nmaad  Ua  B%ht, 
Jlr  dMmed  it  Ung  tUl  his  foUoiran  aU 
With  foi>d  mad  plMdcr  illad  his  hall. 


Rid  followan  Ibod  and  pluidar  toogbt 
Pre  B  wiuded  tovar  to  hinrdled  oot— 
A  taad  of  taload— thoy  taiaod  tho  >p«ar» 
Asd  never  a  foenaa  stood  aoaar.— 
A  I  aod  <*t  blood— they  laid  thsaa  down, 
A£d  there  was  not  a  ataal  fsr  Csar  miles  roaiul* 

Wlere  saindy  peace  at  Velikt  dwells, 
Tbey  bunt  tbe  eon  vent's  seared  cells; 
Atd  broke  ^e  iiix  st  altar's  base, 
Abd  floug  the  wiae  in  the  sacristan's  face* 


He  criped  hie  mace  with  a  grimly  smile, 

fHard  to  lift,  and  heavy  to  feel. 

Banded  with  brass*  and  stadded  with  steelj 
Tbe  moon  shone  throng  a  rift  the  while — 

He  criped  it,  and  swoie  by  Mary's  might. 

To  go  and  meet  the  tiaveller-wight. 


Bfono-Iin  be  left  his  tower 

An  in  the  mirk  and  midnight  hour. 

Through  mossy  bog  and  matted  briar, 

fle  sprung  with  the  speed  of  ffsiry  fire, 

Nsr  rested  till  his  firm  strp  stsod 

Where  fordii|  dispart  the  the  wandering  flood. 

OVr  Shannon's  broad  and  bridgeless  stream. 

Was  psesage  else  nor  far  nor  near — 

Thoi^  buttress'd  ardi,  and  sbsdowy  pier, 

la  its  dark  bine  wave  now  fteqoent  gleam. 

He  leaned  with  his  mace  on  the  red  moss-stone. 
And  watched  for  the  step  of  traveller  lone. 
Wm  not  a  sooBd  to  stir  tbe  ear- 
Was  not  a  fbrm  that  ihoi^ht  coaU  fear— 
The  owlet  slept  in  tnfied  nest; 
The  river's  ripplings  whispered— rest. 
Tbe  ear  mi^bt  list  tilt  mnrmurs  still 
Of  enbeard  * oond  tbe  sense  did  fill. 
The  eye  might  gaze  till  forms  of  night 
*Gan  quiver  in  tue  misty  sight* 

The  bresthlemealm  Of  the  lone  boor 
Held  o'er  bis  sool  nnwonted  power : 
Bmao  cnrsed  the  stilly  night, 
And  waved  his  mace  lo  wake  his  might; 
He  woohl  rather  hear  the  tempest  rave. 
And  shout  lo  the  toss  of  the  crested  wave. 

A  step— he  lurU  behind  the  stone : 
A  step— he  oomee— the  traveller  lone- 


It  vras  a  ktfght  of  moody  mien. 
His  hand  unglaised,  his  lance  in  rest; 
His  barbed  steed  scarce  feh  the  rein. 
His  footing  stint  the  sdrmp  prem*d. 

Thrice  aa  his  step  the  brink  asoay'd, 
A  fosee  of  woe  did  sweep  tbe  stream ; 
And  thriee  beneath  the  moonis  wan  beam 

A  bloody  stain  the  waves  embayed. 

Bmno  rushed  from  his  trysting  place. 
And  dashed  In  the  courser's  front  his 
In  bone  sumI  brain  the  iron  stood, 
ReekM  to  its  base  both  spike  and  stnd— 


The  mad  steed  henadliiy  with  the  pain 
Rose  like  a  meteor  an  the  air. 
Left  in  sore  plight  bis  rider  there. 

And  plunged  into  the  flood  antain. 

Bmno  mshed  on  the  struggling  wight. 

And  bore  him  to  the  esrtb  outright x 

On  ringini{  plate,  and  riven  mail. 

The  massive  mace  did  bound  like  hail. 

He  cannot  rise,  be  cannot  breathe- 

His  lance  is  locked,  his  sword  in  sheathe ; 

From  gash  aod  rent  the  life-blood  flows. 

And  faint  and  short  his  struggling  grows; 

His  quivering  head,  and  stark-ewou  breaiBC 

The  chase  of  hunted  life  conCess'd— 

**  Lay  me  on  Melik's  holy  shore !" 

His  last  prayer  sped— be  breathes  no  mora* 

Thr^  paces  backward  Bmno  strode. 
And  on  tbe  corse  did  sometime  gase ; 
Then  in  his  arms  assayed  to  raise. 

And  felt  it  was  a  dead  man*s  load. 
He  rent  the  mail  from  his  bleeding  breast. 
He  rent  the  gems  from  bis  plumed  crest: 
The  shield  from  his  left  arm  nn wreathed. 
And  half  the  burnished  l>rand  nnsbeatbed  ; 
Bat  he  would  not  tbe  visor's  baod  unbrace. 
For  be  carvd  oot  to  look  on  tbe  dead  man^ 
He  heaps  the  spoil  on  the  red  moss<stone, 
And  lists  for  the  step  of  traveller  iMie. 

He  comes— a  lone  and  lowl^  wight. 
Scant  was  his  speed— and  vilde  his  plight ; 
He  is  y 'donned  in  dusky  weeds. 
And  loud,  as  he  goes,  he  tells  his  beads. 
Bmno  'adeigned  this  enemy 
^V  ith  craft  or  weaponed  might  assail. 
Or  meli  in  perilous  battaile : 
So  forth  be  strode,  and  bade  him  "  die.*' 
**  For  Christ's  bleas'd  mother  spare  my  blood ! 
I  do  not  plead  for  craven  life ; 
*Tis  for  a  soul*s  most  precious  strife ; 
By  Him  who  died  on  holy  rood. 

"  Warrior— I  held  a  wide  domain. 
Iron  portals  fenced  my  kerp. 
Mailed  warders  watched  my  sleep; 
Warrior— I  led  a  hardy  train. 

This  bandp  that  marshalled  my  bold  crew 
III  the  fell  fora^f  of  the  Pale, 
Armed  with  glaive  of  iron  scale. 

This  hand  an  only  brother  slew! 

'*  Oh,  what  shall  give  a  murderer  rest! 
Still,  stilt  I  feel  tbe  worm  within, 
Still  burns  the  unquenched  fire  for  sin— 

And  I  have  roamed  from  esst  to  west. 
Full  fifty  choira  their  requiems  raise; 
On  fifty  shrines  tlie  tapeis  blase; 
Them  fifty  priests  do  watch  by  night. 
With  missal  chant  and  t4per*d  rite  ; 
O'er  floiiriiihc'd  rross,  and  trophied  tomb. 
His  banner  waveit  in  warlike  gloom. 
And  bells  nhall  toll— till  day  of  doom. 

On,  what  shall  give  tbe  murderer  rest! 
I  feel  th'  undying  worm  within. 
Still  bumsi  the  uoqiienched  fire  for  sin. 

And  I  have  roamed  from  east  to  west. 


•  The  anh^ect  of  the  following  lines  was  taken  from  a  note  on  a  poem,  from  which  it  is  an  bouour  to 
hint,  however  iriight  or  reasote.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  merit  of  this  trifle  that  it  was  sug- 
readiag  a  asassge  in  *  Tbe  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'    It  is  lamented  that  the  scenery  of  this 
is  so  topical,  that  wtioever  has  not  been  in  Ireland  can  scarce  read  it  with  pleasure ;  whoever 
hss,  will  not  be  sorry  to  think  agaia  of  the  ruins  of  Melik,  and  the  waters  of  the  Shannon.    Bruno« 
Ida,  or  Bryaa-o-Lfaiv  as  he  ia  sometimes  called,  is  a  chieftain  still  famous  in  the  memory  of  Irish  song. 

f  Melik.  an  abbey,  whose  beanCifol  ruins  are  yet  extant  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  where  it  flown 
bttisttin  Galway  and  Leiaster. 
t  FovdaofMelfk. 
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^Uant  io  •  arvtace  ol  the  w«U: 
-  Not  brr>ader  ■«'en  than  HeHk**  0pire» 
0*er  Shanmin**  f^r  and  inoooligbt  ware.** 
ltac««aa  fhvy  ctaited  from  moody  •toand, 
And  ■•  they  t>ai>k  ro-tnd  ruddy  fire, 
Gibe  und  je«t,  in  ^mcaone  soi  I, 
With  the  wide  wii— il  oip  west  reviid*- 

When  barkl^wbrn  hark  I— 
A  blow  xtpatk  tbe  barred  deer! 

Tbe  band  each  dfew  hia  nawiped  dirk, 
Indrew  with  quiverio|f  lip  bia  breath, 
And  suvtiBf ,  frrwped  t  «  hoMd  nneeatb. 
And  glanced  areond  tbe  heHow  eye. 
When  louder,  m  ef  ken  atare, 
Oo  bOM  And  bar,  the  amitiag  ruo»— 
Tbo  boMeat  M  the  i«e«er*a  tr«bi 
Pvtaaed  ea  bto  Up  Ma  wery  heed, 
Seiied  with  ftborteuM  gripe  bis  brand. 
And  west— but  ue*rr  letwmcd  again. 


«  AidTroM  cMh  mlh*U  aune  I  «*wrw, 
From  doleteved  te«er  lo  erenlle'a  cam  ^ 
To  utone  and  well  1  eeaaelcM  wend. 
At  cross  and  cairn  my  head  I  bend ; 
l*rc  knelt  and  wept  from  mom  te  meva* 
&ly  knees  uru  stone,  mine  eytrs  are  bom- 
All  Tain  of  penanced  lore,  tbe  redo 
Rite,  andreMe,aiid  eharmed  beett, 
And  vigil  palc^wid  pHgiim 


**  And  now  with  faltering  step  I  go— 

Tliese  costly  gifts  shall  llelik  gain. 
To  the  leac  reud  of  my  demalik— 

(The  dark  fiend  detti  beset  me  aoj 
Peaco  to  tbe  parted  aoul  to  win 
Or  free  the  living  aoul  from  sin. 

Warrior— for  grace  thy  weapon  8heailie» 
So  may  thy  la^  prairer  gracio<-a  be« 
So  may  thy  sonl  part  peacefully, 
80  may  k  triumpn  gloriously ; 

Nor  ptnngo  a  aoal  nnbteas'd  in  death.*' 

Brfino  scarce  marked  hia  woiul  tale  > 
Small  was  his  wreck  of  penance— ivde 
Scant  was  his  ruth  of  saintly  weed ; 

•<  Pilgrim,  a  aharter  ahrift  shall  *Tail, 
If  without  bouk  then  knowest  a  prajper. 
Address  the**,  fer  thy  eeiae  lies  there.** 
Sore  strove  the  man  in  aifony  I 

But  Bmno  wreached  him  wilheat  teO 
Like  teft^  w«ed  from  maasy  aoU, 

And  plunged  kirn  ia  the  darksMae  waate» 

And  arill  hia  death-cry  swell'd  the  blast ; 
**  Might  I  bat  reach  the  shadowed  fplM, 
Within  its  shadow  but  eapira " 

Till  the  dark  waters  quench  *d  his  cry. 

Then  Bruno  from  hia  aorip  'gaa  peer 

Pix.  and  chalice,  and  taper  high. 

And  rood,  and  altar's  imagery. 

And  rase,  and  vest  fer  sacristy. 

Of  monkish  wealth,  a  goodly  store. 

He  heaped  them  on  tbe  measy  atone— 
'Ytils  no<  to  tell  bow  manY  e  wight 
Bowed  beneath  his  mace  that  night; 
*Vaits  not  to  tell  bow  rich  loray. 
With  dint  of  perilooa  assay* 

Was  won  that  night  from  traveller  lana» 

Bmno  homeward  now  doth  wend. 

His  prey  around  him  heavy  bung  ( 
Beneath  a  part  his  shonlden  bend» 

Part  io  his  mantle  broad  he  flunfr. 
And  some  was  tied  to  his  amee's  caad. 

Home  he  wends  with  iboistepe  wight. 
The  moM  benvath  his  backward  tread. 
Scant  bowM  his  lithe  and  limber  head ; 
When  lo  -  a  meteor  flames  his  tower. 
Bright  a«  tbe  beam  from  fairy  bower 
When  wanderers— mark  o'er  watTry  strath. 
How  burns  the  idfin's  taper'd  path — 

So  shoue  that  bright  and  wondzoea  lights 

Swift  he  comes— his  fonowen  all 
With  feast  and  foray  had  filled  bis  hall. 
There  wai  note  of  boasting  load, 
Pointing  to  prey,  and  stanching  of  blood. 
Till  Bruno  chvck'd  tbe  wassaU  rade. 
His  eye  was  lit  with  high  disdain. 
As  he  threw  the  prede  noon  the  gromd 
And  l(  ant  vn  h\n  mace  with  idles-e  slonnd. 
All  while  hifl  followers  gaaed  it  round  : 
Then  sudden,  with  a  atartled  mien,— 

"  Who  lapped  onr  keep  In  nightly  flm  f 
On  towery  ridge  of  castled  wall, 
B  artisan  and  beacon.spire, 
Canement  arch,  and  arrow  loop. 
And  (r rated  deft  and  chink  withal ; 
A  flood  of  iibeeny  flame  did  tower-*- 
When,  a«  1  entered,  all  was  mMc." 
None  the  cause  could  rede,  I  trow. 
Much  they  mus'd  and  marmur'd  low. 
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Loud  and  iMire  lead  the  smitiag  grew, 
As  bar  and  bolt  in  splintete  flew ; 
Another  goes— h'S  mased  t'lere 

With  ear  that  fahered  on  the  sound. 
Listened,  aa  down  the  stshr  he  wound ; 
Bat  theoee  nor  Toiee  ner  step  oouM  hear^- 
Load  and  more  load  the  smiting  grew— > 
Others  sCffl,  and  others  went— 

Bmno  aat  in  hia  hmely  aelle— 
He  heard  hte  band,  aa  one  by  one 
They  trod  the  winding  stair  ef  atone ; 
Adown  the  footing,  hard  and  dank. 
He  heard  their  aandale*  iron  clank  ; 
He  board  tbem  readi  Che  arched  deor, 
But  thence  nor  step  nor  Yoice  heard  more» 

Was  nigh  him  now  nor  friend  nor  feerc — 
Lonely  thooigbt  his  lioart  *gan  quell, 
His  pmud  eye  'railed  iti  hardiment ; 

And  slow  he  rose,  as  now  through  mist 
Of  umber'd  arch  the  door  mote  see. 
He  sign'd  tbo  cross,  which  he  deemed  a  fpcU, 
And  faltered  a  broken  Are  Marie. 
Untouched,  the  deor  far  backwards  flew— 
What  shaprs  are  tliey— through  mist  and  fog 

Now  dimly  seen,  now  audden  loar, 
That  lap  in  flame  the  fenny  bog. 
And  distant  now,  and  now  ancar, 
Bdge  thtt  dark  lining  of  the  cloud, 
8we«<p  in  dim  march  tbe  hcAiby  bill. 
And  now  below  in  d«rkiinR  dell, 
Mantle  the  tooti.ed  and  asattcd  briar 
With  rid^y  head,  and  spiky  hand. 
Talon  and  f  an^:,  of  fringed  fire- 
All  inatandy  and  vlubly  f 

Shapea,  now  abeetcd  in  paly  fire. 
That  shimmer  like  the  niuoiisbinc  front. 

Now  ambound  in  flaky  gyre 
Uf  eddying  flume,  whose  high  career 
Whirls  them  ruuud  with  waftago  loud — 
While  ttirough  its  bickering  Tuiuwes  stilJ, 

Fitful  gleam*d  the  abadowiugs  Uue, 
In  ombcied  skull,  or  flamy  eyne. 

Like  steely  studs  in  morion  dnu. 
Or  torobrd  tapen  sapphire  sheen. 
Or  caxboucJe  in  ebony. 

The  sight  wan  drear— but  Bruno  l>ol<1 

Had  deemed  it  but  some  psgeant  frtran^'o> 
risyM  by  the  quaint  and  antic  ipritcn 
Through  fi>g  and  ten  that  darkling  range, 
Till  ^mid  the  ghostly   cut  be  knew 
The  afaadowed  farms  of  those  he  slew. 

Stem  fcewPd  *Jie  knight— fits  rifted  mnil 

Disclosed  his  body  gashed  and  hare : 
Wan  eleamed  the  penitent  so  pale. 

And  signed  a  shadowy  cross  in  air ; 
And  far,  far  olTin  doody  sail 
Other  and  aadder  shapes  were  there. 
Forward— the  ^hasfed  murderer  fled. 
Mid  horror's  pith  to  plunge  his  head. 
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as 


£v«D  iA^fhat  drcftd  And  dftrkliof  hrar. 
Hi*  Mral'i  ftnC  Impulbe  urge  i  iu  power. 

Forward— hia  thouflita  «aliidden  tend ; 

figrward— lii«  ctcpe  uncoojictoua  Lead. 
While  as  bo  tomed  hu  aearcd  eye. 
He  aeea  athwart  the  fvddeiiiDy  sky 
The  frpectre^load  in  fulding  hrc* 
Enwrap  his  castle's  smooldering  spires— 
Giant-ahapea  of  warlike  sheen 
Grasping  what  seemed  dart  and  spear ; 

And  sulpfanrons  lishtnine^s  streamy  l^ncCf 

0*er  crested  towvr  tbnr  wild  (uTm»  rear. 

And  moiithaof  other  than  earthly  mould 
(Gleaming  through  the  easeruents  barr*d. 
Or  o'er  the  portal  battle  scarred) 

Thrangh  ebon  boms  rang  war-notes  boU— 
And  erery  hue  and  tint  so  pale 

Shone  enk  is  that  Vbearihlv  Ivht ; 

Shadowy  stoie  and  form  of  mist, 
FlaiM  like  thn  anany  chrysolite. 


Bnby  or  opal's  argent  mail. 
And  emerald*  and  ametiiyst. 


Onward  the  chasied  murJcrer  ruskcd. 

Till  8haun>u's  dark  wave  checked  hia  f.ijlit ; 

Onward  the  Aery  fabric  urget'. 
And  as  be  turued  with  hurraing  fread, 
Still  seemed  to  tnpple  o'vr  his  btiM.l, 
Still  vullying,  on  tUe  SHlphtired  gale 
Came  i>hiiek,  and  gibber,  and  gho^t-Uke  wail. 

Like  stripes,  bi<  flying  steps  that  scourg'd. 

The  rirrr^s  depths  lay  dark  in  night— 

And  bis  broad  sun  ace,  stiJ  and  dear, 
Gave  back  no  gleam  of  uuble«s*d  light. 

He  paused  a  moiueiit  in  breathless  fear — 
Then  with  a  cry  (who»e  nightly  yell 
Oft  awoops  ita  stream,  as  lej^ends  tvll). 
Ho  pluDg'd  btrueatli — the  winds  are  whist — 
The  echoes  sleep— and  all  is  huah'd. 


**  I  confess,*'  said  Cyprian,  **  in  these  I  find  a  pleasure  which  I  seek  in  vain  amid  the  sen- 
teotioos  and  cold  ctmceUi  of  our  poetry.  Would  I  were  one  of  the  Arcadi,  or  of  those  whose 
CBiinenco  in  the  literary  world  enables  them  to  eztond  their  mfluenco  to  the  arts  1 " — "'  Wliy 

should  you  wish  for  that  influence,  and  how  would  you  employ  it  ?  *'  said  Ippolito "  I  should 

wish  for  it,"  replied  Cyprian,  **  because  the  connexion  between  literature  and  the  arts  is  inti- 
flttte  and  inseparable ;  I  would  therefore  make  each  the  channel  of  reciprocal  improvement 
to  the  other.  How  much  more  striking  would  the  effect  be,  if,  instead  of  the  stiflf  figures  of 
our  drama,  coming  forward  in  modern  habiliments  to  warble  modem  music,  contrasting  in- 
tfead  of  representing  the  classic  or  romantic  characters  whose  names  they  usurp,  the  bard  of 
tiukse  distant  days  and  regions  you  have  described,  should  appear  with  the  rude  and  flowing 
draper}',  the  harp  of  bold  unmeasured  song,  the  themes  of  old  and  wondrous  story,  and  all 
amid  scenes  suited  to  his  character :  not  among  the  glare  of  artificial  lights  and  picturlngs, 
but  amid  rocks  and  ruins,  the  murmurs  of  waters,  and  the  tremblings  of  moonlight.  I  have 
meotioned  only  one  character,  but  might  there  not  be  a  thousand  others,  and  all  with  the 
appropriate  melody  of  their  age  and  nation,  simple,  or  rude,  and  wild,  as  they  might  be,  but 
all  rendered  more  interesting,  by  remembered  and  heart-touching  j^ssociation,  than  the  most 
sdentlBc  strains  uttered  by  modern  harmonists  ?  " 

"  And  how  would  you  contrive,"  said  Ippolito,  "  to  extend  a  similar  improvement  to  the 
deportment  of  painting  ?  " 

'^  Oh  !  "  said  Cyprian,  "  that  route  language  whose  powers  I  am  convinced  arc  yet  uncx« 
plored,  that  language  now  only  intelligible  to  the  eye,  I  would  teach  to  speak  to  the  very 
loaL  Instead  of  copying  tlie  colouring  of  one  artist,  the  design  of  another,  the  trees,  and 
the  sunlight,  and  the  ruins,  that  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  with  mechanical  improve- 
ment and  imitation  that  excludes  originality,  I  would  have  the  painter  look  around  life,  and 
vithin  himself;  I  would  have  him  copy  from  nature  in  a  state  of  motion,  from  existing  life; 
&om  those  forms  and  shades  of  manner  and  feeling,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  animated 
Suctcation  around  us,  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  more  vivid  than  they  could  have  been, 
from  the  nnimproved  state  of  society,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  masters.  I  would  make  all  my 
figures  characters,  and  all  my  groups  circumstantial  and  narrative.  But  for  sensible  reprc« 
iCDtation,  it  is  better  to  furnish  example  than  argument.  I  saw  a  painting  by  an  obscure 
master ;  the  subject  woi  common,  it  was  the  interment  of  a  corse,  it  was  the  moment  after  the 
Tinlt  was  dosed.  From  the  devices  I  conjectured  it  was  the  burial  of  a  young  person,  and 
(mm  the  oonntenaoce  of  an  old  man  (who  assumed  no  particular  attitude)  I  was  convinced 
it  was  his  only  child.  Over  the  fitice  of  the  priest  was  spread  a  chaste  and  holy  sadness,  such 
u  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  to  whom  the  fixed  hope  of  a  better  life  have  made  the  inflic- 
tions of  this  of  light  and  trivial  avail  But  the  wretched  parent  was  bowing  to  the  priest  for 
having  performed  tbe  last  rites,  was  thanking  him,  with  the  humility  of  courteous  misery,  for 
having  for  ever  removed  from  him  bis  last  earthly  stay  and  hope.  There  was  something  in  the 
opression  of  the  old  nan,  thus  trying  to  work  features,  convulsed  with  anguish,  into  a  gentle 
niiUe,  to  blead  tbe  duties  of  the  moment  with  the  wrung  feelings  of  the  parent,  and  not  forget 
the  decenciei  ef  grief,  amid  its  stings  and  bitterness ;  I  cannot  expreu  myself,  but  I  looked 
It  tbe  otber  ca^lPWtt  d  tbe  gallery  with  sufficient  tnuu^uilUty.    Such  are  the  subjects  I. 
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would  tntrodnoe  or  learah  fiir  In  ereiy  effint  of  miml  or  of  tafte ;  tad  to  evory  tnbjoo^f  mental 
or  artifida],  I  wonld  attach  Ita  appropriate  feattiret  of  sceoery  and  character. " 

**  And  with  the  preient  fcene  what  group  would  you  associate  ?  **  laid  Ippolito.  Cyprian 
paused.  **  What  if  I  were  to  take  the  pencil  from  you,  and  become  an  artist  in  your  new 
school  ?  I  feel  the  inspiration  coming.  Let  me  try.  Shall  I  sketch  a  little  friendly,  monitory 
sylph,  soUcitiog  with  gentle  art  a  giddy,  graceless  wanderer,  from  a  vitiated  sensibility  of 
pleasure,  and  recalling  him  to  those  pure  and  innocent  enjoyments  which  he  blushes  to  hove 
forsaken  so  long?** 

**  Ob,  my  master,  my  beloved  master,*^  said  Cyprian,  **  look  forth,  and  wonder  that  yon 
ever  forsook  them.  This  dim  light,  that  veils  from  us  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  earth, 
gives  to  the  sky  a  dense  and  sombrous  majesty,  which  I  love  better  than  the  bright  blue  of 
noon,  or  even  the  amber  glow  of  sunset.  See  the  high  arch  of  heaven  above  our  heads,  how 
vast,  how  spacious— without  a  star  and  without  a  cloud.  There  is  something  in  its  aspect  of 
calm  stability  and  immutable  duration.  It  stands  in  its  strength,  and  its  silence  tells  of 
eternity." 

**  And  see  far  off,  just  over  Capri,**  said  Ippolito,  **  where  the  sky  is  of  a  paler  blue,  one 
little  twinkling  star  of  silver  fire,  and  above  it  the  moon,  with  her  slant  crescent,  slowly 
coming  up.  Does  she  not  seem  like  a  bark  of  pearl  floating  on  the  deep,  dark,  blue  ocean  ? 
And  see,  while  we  speak,  ten  thousand  stars  are  bursting  into  brightness.  There  is  my  natal 
Saturn,  just  where  I  point ;  how  wan  he  looks  to-night  Oh,  for  a  mental  telescope,  to  read 
the  characters  inscribed  on  that  dark  speck.**  Ho  mused,  and  Cyprian  observed  with 
anguish  the  change  on  his  countenance.  *'  Observe,"  said  he,  recovering  himself,  '*  in  this 
deep  silence  of  the  night,  the  distinctness  of  the  most  faint  and  distant  sound.  Listen  to  that 
bell  from  the  city ;  I  think  I  could  tell  the  very  convent  from  which  it  sounds.  How  solemn 
it  swells  on  the  air ;  it  is  a  death-bell." 

**  Peace  to  the  parting  souL  Ob,  it  gazes  on  this  scene  with  other  eyes,*'  sold  Cyprian, 
crossing  himself. 

'*  Yes,  in  a  moment,  how  changed  its  views,  its  capacities,  its  range  of  existence  and 
motion,*'  said  Ippolito,  '*  from  the  dark,  narrow  bed  of  suflRering,  where  all  of  nature  that  was 
admitted  was  the  sickly  light  that  struggled  with  the  watch- taper— in  a  moment,  to  see  with 
a  spirit's  bright  and  boundless  view  all  nature,  with  her  worlds  and  her  systems,  her  laws,  her 
causes,  and  her  motions ;  yea,  and  the  mighty  Mover  himself— oh,  wonderful.*' 

**  And  thither  shall  we  follow,  though  not  now  ;  we  shall  be  there  in  a  space,  which,  to  the 
duration  of  that  world,  is  as  a  moment,'*  said  Cyprian,  **  and  be  assured  that  these  cool  and 
healthful  moments  of  reposing  thought,  snatched  from  the  fevering  turmoils  of  the  world,  will 
have  an  effect  that  shall  not  be  unfelt  or  forgotten  there.  There  the  best  hours  of  our  lives 
are  numbered  and  valued  ;  and  the  best  of  our  hours,  I  believe,  are  passed  amid  the  stillness 
of  nature  and  the  silence  of  thought** 

They  descended,  and  returned  to  Naples 

CHAPTER    VIL 

The  influence  which,  in  these  conff'rences,  Cyprian  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  Ippolito, 
was  singular  and  powerful.  The  obscurity  of  his  introduction,  the  peculiarity  of  his  manners^ 
gave  even  a  hovering  shade  of  awe  to  impressions,  of  which  the  character  had  been  otherwise 
fieint  and  fugitive.  Not  of  a  sex  to  inspire  love,  and  still  too  female-like  for  the  solid 
feelings  of  manly  friendship,  Cyprian  hovered  round  his  master,  like  his  guardian  sylph,  with 
the  officiousness  of  unwearied  zeal,  and  the  delight  of  communicated  purity. 

On  their  return  to  Naples,  Cyprian  observed  that  a  length  of  time^  elapsed  before  Ippolito 
joined  him,  though  they  had  quitted  the  carriage  together,  and  when  he  did  appear  that  his 
aspect  was  strange  and  altered.  It  wore  an  expression  of  ghastly  wonder ;  his  lips  were 
white,  and  his  eye  vacant ;  he  addressed  abrupt  inquiries  to  the  servants,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  without  betraying  the  object  of  it ;  but  from  them  he 
learned  nothing.  They  '*  had  seen  no  shape,**  they  **  had  heard  no  sound ; "  and  Ippolito** 
Inquiries  seemed  suddenly  checked  by  something  more  than  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  them. 
Shortly  after,  Ippolito  retired  to  dress  for  an  assembly,  and  Cyprian  to  bis  oloset,  wber^  io 
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Ui  fliMter'h  rtieiiBB,  Im  was  conttaatly  employed  in  wtiikog,  and  where  (tome  whom  the 
prying  habiu  of  an  Italian  lervant  had  induced  to  watch  bim,  declared  that)  he  gare  hinwelf 
np  to  emotiona  ao  terrible,  they  wondered  ao  delicate  a  frame  conld  rapport  them. 

When  Montorio  returned*  hit  valet  was  summoned  to  attend  him  alone.  His  cabinet  was 
OQQtigaous  to  Cyprian%  who»  obeying  an  impulse  which  his  concern  for  his  master  justified 
to  himself,  listened  at  a  partition,  in  a  state  of  solicitous  feeling,  which  the  low,  broken  sounds 
that  issued  at  intenrals  through  it,  irritated,  instead  of  appeasing :  at  times  the  words 
**  strange** — '*  fearfol " — "  terrible** — and  every  expression  of  painful  wouder,  met  his  ear.  Some 
abservatioo  was  then  made  by  the  servant,  of  a  tendency  apparently  palliative  or  explanatory,  to 
which  IppoUto  answered  with  solemnity,  **  Impossible  1  If  I  have  life  and  sense  I  saw  it— 
three  times  to-n%ht— distinet  and  terrible." 

A  sentence  ibilowed  from  the  servant,  which,  partly  from  the  stretch  of  most  painful  atten- 
tion  and  partly  from  the  answer,  Cyprian  conjectured  to  be  an  inquiry  about  some  form  or 
shape.  It  was  ibilowed  by  some  imperfect  answer  from  Ippolito,  but  of  which  Cyprian  could 
not  discover  whether  the  imperfection  arose  from  the  form  being  too  obscure  or  too  horrible 
Ibr  description. 

The  conference  ceased,  and  Cyprian  had  scarce  time  to  sit  down  to  his  papers,  which 
he  turned  over  with  shaking  hands  and  a  vacant  eye,  when  Montorio  entered  the  room.  He 
stalked  about  for  some  time  gloomily,  then,  like  one  who  wakens  slowly  from  an  oppressive 
dream,  he  gazed  around  lura,  and  sighed  heavily.  Cyprian,  who  wished  to  ascribe  to  himself 
the  uneasiness  that  prevailed,  lest  he  should  irritate  a  disturbed  spirit,  said  timidly,  '*  I  have  been 
writing  since  yon  told  me  of  the  English  poetry,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  foolish 
embarrassment;  I  was  anxious  and  ashamed  to  show  it  to  you."  He  held  out  a  paper,  which 
Ippolito  took  with  a  listless  hand,  and  while  he  read  it  Cyprian  watched  his  countenance  with 
an  emotion  the  late  of  his  poetry  did  not  excite. 


TBI  LADT  AND  HER  PAGE. 


It  waft  a  sweet  and  eeBtle 
TwM  the  Btpht  of  a  mummer  day, 

Wbcn  a  lady  bright,  on  bcr  palfrey  white. 
Paced  aanoH  the  noarlaad  grey. 


Asd  oft  she  checked  her  palfrey's  raiB, 
As  if  she  heard  footsteps  behind, 

*Twas  her  heart  of  fear  ttat  deceiTed  her  ear. 
And  she  heoord  hat  the  possisg  wind. 

There  trips  a  pspe  that  lady  beside, 

To  nide  the  silken  rain. 
And  he  holds  vp  there,  with  dnteons 

Her  foot-cloth*S  sleeping  train. 


And  that  page  was  a  knifht,  who  in  menial  plight. 

For  love  of  that  stately  dame, 
Ixmg  scried  at  her  board,  though  a  high-bom  lord. 

And  a  foe  to  her  father's  name. 

Across  the  haze  there  streamed  a  pale  blaze. 
And  the  page's  cheek  Usncbed  with  fear ; 

**  Ob,  see,  lady,  mw  !— at  iLe  foot  of  yon  tree. 
The  blae  firo  that  boms  so  dear. 

"  Tis  the  prince  of  the  nif;ht,  'tis  the  elfin  sprite. 
With  his   ghostly  revelry ; 


Swret  lady,  stand,  with  this 
Or  thou  and  I  mast  die. 


in  thine  hand. 


"  For,  as  legends  tell,  as  anseen  spell 
Deih  screen  him  from  mortal  wound. 

Unless  tb«  steel  he  dipped  in  a  well 
That  holy  wall  doth  honnd.'* 

Sad  was  her  heart  when  she  saw  her  page  ptrt. 
And  abe  feared  she  woold  see  him  no  ff  ~— 

Twr  in  Mcret  loDg  her  sonl  wss  wrong 
With  n  lore  that  ne'er  tveasMed  before. 


Oh! 


ind  seems  to  come  from  the 


a^mt  is  the 
gronnd, 

MBiw  aweeps  along  oa  the  air  I— 

She  dared  not  to  htofc,  for  with  terror  she  shook, 
Aad  she  tienbliasly  muimwed  a  prayer. 


And  o*er  the  dnn  heath  a  bahny  breath 

Stole  like  roses  and  Tioleu  sweet. 
And  the  IsTender  bloe,  all  dropping  with  dew. 

Strewed  the  ground  at  that  lady's  feet. 

"  Fair  maiden,  come  to  onr  twilight  home. 

Where  weMl  sport  to  merrily ; 
The  glow-worm  by  night  shall  leod  ns  her  light. 

As  we  dance  round  the  grey  Mh-tree. 

*'  Or  with  nnwet  wings  well  sport  in  the  spriikga 

That  roll  far  beneath  the  sea; 
Or  to  the  bright  moon  we'll  fly  as  soon,   ' 

If  my  lore  thon  wilt  deign  to  be." 

Askance  she  gazed,  snd  her  eyes  she  raised — 

A  youth  stood  timidly  nigh, 
Aod  of  a  truth,  'twas  as  lovely  a  youth 

As  ertrr  met  maiden's  eye. 

Hi*  treMos  brown,  that  came  mantling  down. 

Seemed  bis  snowy  neck  to  veil  ; 
And  with  chrysolite  eyei,  his  wings'  crimson  dyes 

Were  starrrd  like  the  peacock-taiL 

His  eye  wss  bright  as  the  north-streamers'  light. 

But  his  chfek  was  sad  and  pale  : 
And  the  lioes  of  care  that  were  written  there, 

A  f  pirit  might  read  aad  wail. 

Bat  his  nky-tinctnred  vest  to  hii  eyelids  wss  pressed. 
And  his  heart  seemed  bursting  with  woe. 

And  tbe  white,  white  rose  that  wreathed  hu  brows. 
Seemed  pale  and  paler  to  grow. 

**  Vre  watched  thee  late  and  early, 

Tre  watched  thee  night  and  day  ; 
I've  loved  thee,  lady,  dearly. 

With  a  love  that  can  never  decay. 


I  «« 


I've  heard  thy  sleeping  sigh,  lady, 
I've  heard  thy  wakiog  prayer^ 
Ko  mortsi  foot  was  nijtb,  lady« 
But  1  was  weeping  there. 
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••  WHh  •»  ey  Hmt  bo  tbcaght  can  iiiurtiB,  laAy* 
I'rm  Men  lov«  fiMelly  •totling  on  ^««; 

I  Voow  that  >oong  boaoin  cfto  be«re,  lady. 
And  Bliall  it  not  boove  iir  mo  »" 


The  lady  atood— and  her  unchOIed  Uood 

Gmw  her  Up  ita  warmost  lino : 
But  the  croaa  to  her  brcoat  waa  terronUy  firoaiod. 

And  atill  her  heart  vaa  tnio. 

<'  Yet  reat  thee  here,  ob,  lady  deort 

And  my  minatrel  apirita  gay. 
With  ha^  and  hite,  and  fairy  ftrto^ 

Shall  play  thee  a  roundelay." 

All  waa  huahed  and  atill  on  the  elfin  hill. 
All  waa  huahed  in  the  evening  vale. 

Not  a  whisper  waa  heard,  not  afnotatep  atirred. 
Not  an  afpen-lenf  ahoek  in  the  gale. 

Then,  aoft  and  slow,  a  note  of  woe 

Came  far  on  the  hreathleae  air ; 
Twaa  wild  as  the  atraia  of  the  mermaid  train. 

When  they're  combing  their  yellow  hair. 

*Twaa  wild  as  the  dirge  that  floats  en  the  anrge. 

The  mariner^  lonely  grave; 
All  while  mortala  aieep,  ihey  aing  and  they  weep. 

And  they  glide  on  the  moonlight  ware. 

Then  it  rose  rich  and  high,  like  the  chant  of  Joy, 
That  breathea  round  the  hermit  bower ; 

When  cherut>hn  bright  leave  their  nanaions  of  Joy, 
To  aoothe  hia  dying  hour. 

Oh !  how  the  heart  beat,  of  that  lady  eweet. 

But  bcr  heart  did  not  beat  with  (ear. 
The  utraia  so  wild  her  senses  had  rnilcd 


»ie 


And  she  loved  though  she  trembled  to  hear. 

But  who  is  he  that  flies,  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 

Wide  waving  a  falchion  of  ateel ! — 
By  the  flush  on  her  cheek.,  «re  a  word  abo  eovld 
speak, 

A  nursling  habe  might  tell. 


(Twia  an  nvehin  aprite, In  th«  t«iie  nihmkaifftit, 

Twaa  a  wile  of  the  elfla  king. 
And  the  vision  ao  quaint,  in  form  and  bk  teint, 

Her  seal  to  her  cheek  did  bring*) 

"  Bmhed,  huahed   be  yonr  foar,  for  your  tmd 
knight  ia  berp. 

With  the  braod  that  hia  patron  aaint  gare ; 
No  eMn  wight  may  dare  ita  might, 

For  'tia  dipped  In  St  Angelo'a  ware. 

**  And  the  eowled  friar,  and  oonvcnt  quire. 

Are  wailing  our  nuptiala  to  aay; 
Haale,  lady,  haste,  for  the  nigbt^a  fhding  fast, 

And  the  eaatem  docid  ia  grey. 

•*  Bnt  give  me  the  cross  that's  bid  ia  thy  breast. 


And  give  me  the  reaary  too, 
And  I  tl  lead  thee  o*er  the  pe^looa  moor. 
On  the  faith  of  a  kolgbt  ao  troe." 

Oh,abe  gave  np  the  croaa  6iat  waa  hid  in  her  breast. 

And  abo  gave  up  the  ro»ary  too— 
As  he  grasped  them  he  frowned,  and  he  smote  the 
ground. 

And  out  rushed  the  elfin  crew. 

And  the  goblin  root  gave  a  maddening  shout, 
And  danced  round  them  in  many  a  wild  ring. 

And  the  alender  waiat  of  that  lady  chaate 
Waa  daapcd  by  the  elfin  king. 

All  looae  waa  her  hair,  and  her  boaom  waa  bare. 
And  hia  eye  it  glared  fierce  and  bold, 

And  her  wan  Hp  he  pmaed,  and  her  ahudderisg 
breaat, 
And  he  grasped  her  locks  of  gold. 

But  instant  a  blow  made  the  eaitifi*  forego. 

His  gripe  of  that  victim  fair. 
And  deadly  he  groaned,  aa  he  ahntnk  from  the 
wound. 

And  phantom  crew  raniahed  in  air. 

'*  iVe  aaved  thee,  my  love,  by  help  from  abore, 
I*ve  aaved  thee  from  mortal  harma ;" 

And  no  word  ahe  apoke,  bat  abe  gave  him  a  look. 
And  aunk  in  her  troe  knight'a  arms.* 


Ippolito,  though  be  perused  these  lines  with  the  apathy  of  one  oceupied  by  other  thoughts, 
still  scorned  anxious  to  escape  from  them  by  tenaciously  seeking  employment.  He  snatched  up 
the  papers  that  lay  before  Cyprian,  and  vehemently  began  to  pemse  them.  Cyprian,  all  agi- 
tation, rose,  and  besought  him  to  restore  them.  "  They  are  not  to  be  read.*' — "  You  increase 
my  anxiety  to  examine  a  composition  that  is  written  not  to  be  read,**  said  Ippolito,  with  a 
languid  smile. — " They  must  not  be  read  by  you ;  to  you  they  can  aiTord  no  pleasure;  they 
are  a  simple  tale  of  woman's  love,  and  we  men  beKeve  that  women  cannot  love  ;  it  is  a  tale 
not  to  be  told  in  an  hour  of  levity,  or  when  an  intercourse  with  the  light,  cold  characters  of 
the  world  has  hardened  the  heart,  and  made  it  slow  to  believe  that  there  are  beings  who  only  live 
to  feel,  and  who  have  died  of  feeling.  Choose  some  other  hour,  and  bring  with  you  another 
heart.  I  shall  make  no  demands  of  outrageous  sympathy,  for  I  know  that  the  subject  is  re- 
moved too  far  from  the  world's  line  and  topic  of  feeling  to  expect  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  real 
suffering  ever  sought  relief  but  in  the  patience  of  unanswering  belief.  This  is  all  I  would 
ask,  but  this  I  fear  I  would  ask  in  vain  at  such  an  hour  from  you.  ** 

"  Cyprian,**  said  Montorio,  touched  by  his  words,  "  the  frivolity  in  which  you  see  me  im- 
mersed, is  artificial  and  irksome  ;  I  have  a  heart  capable  of  passion,  but  the  object  capable  of 
inspiring  it  I  yet  seek  in  vain.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  I  entered  society,  with  feelings 
ardent  in  youth  and  exalted  by  hope ;  those  feelings  are  repelled,  crushed,  almost  extinguished. 
I  submit  to  a  pitifhl  compromise  with  the  depraved  system  of  society ;  1  trifle  with  the  triflers 
of  the  day,  and  languish  even  for  the  refreshing  hope  of  imaginary  excellence.  All  who  arc 
beautiful,  I  can  admire ;  her  only  who  can  love,  can  I  love."  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  threw 
up  his  dark,  ardent  eye  to  heaven,  and  stood  with  the  look  and  energy  of  inspiration. 

"  If  such  a  being  ever  existed,"  said  Cyprian,  "there  is  her  history." — "  And  is  she  yet 
alive  ?  '*  said  Ippolito — *•  and  is  she  to  be  found  ?  ** 

"  No  !  she  lives  no  more ;  she  has  passed  away,  as  few  have  perished,  without  note,  and 

*  This  poem  was  communicated  by  a  friend. 
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iritliMC  remcnbrano^    AU  that  loves  to  ding  round  the  image  and  memory  of  the  dead,  has 
ftnaken  her;  sbe  perished  without  a  tear*  without  a  memorial,  without  a  grave. 

"  This  is  m  narrative  of  thoughts,  not  of  cireunutanoea— no  ear  heard,  and  no  eye  saw  her 
svfferiogs;  and  never  did  the  subject  of  her  sole  thought  enter  into  the  thought  of  another.  It 
is  necessary,  before  1  begin  to  read  these  fragments,  to  mention  to  you  that  the  writer  was  young 
in  years  and  in  sentiment,  the  very  child  of  simplieity  and  enthusiasm ;  an  union  not  impossible 
in  young  minds.  She  entered  into  the  world,  sbe  was  surrounded,  dazzled,  and  confused . 
but  her  feelings  expanded,  as  the  eye  beeomes  aecostomed  to  the  glare  of  recent  light.  In 
the  tumult  of  new  pleasures  she  saw  an  object,  on  whom  she  gazed  with  the  smile  of  new- 
born love ;  it  was  her  last,  bst  smile.  He  was  indifferent,  because  he  was  unconscious :  sha 
never  UAd  her  love,  till  its  posthumous  disclosure  was  no  longer  a  crime  in  a  vestal.** 

IppoUto  prepared  to  listen,  though  it  was  now  late,  for  every  object  combined  to  soften  him 
to  attention ;  the  ehaste  and  mellowed  light,  the  quiet  apartment,  whose  floating  perfumes 
jast  stirred  the  sense,  the  soothing  pensiveness  of  Cyprian,  who  concealed  his  ^e  with 
hb  hand,  and  who  rends  with  the  voice  of  one  who  fears  to  trust  his  own  emoticns 
as  he  reads.  **  Hie  first  fragment,**  said  he,  "  describes  her  feelings  on  the  sight  of  this 
abject. 

**  Aprfl  lst*-It  is  midnight — all  is  silent  around  me— not  a  breeze,  not  a  murmur,  above» 
bdow.  And  I»  amid  this  stilhaeu  of  nature,  how  and  what  am  I  ? — What  is  this  feverish 
tumuU  of  mind  and  sense  that  contrasts  and  deepens  the  silence  oroimd  mo  ?  Whom  have 
I  seen  t  I  know  not ;  let  me  not  speaic  his  name  s  I  will  not  think  who  he  is ;  I  am  most 
happy.  My  feelings  dwell  in  sileoce  on  their  inward  treasure.  The  gladness  within  me  is  still 
and  balmy,  like  the  morning  sun  of  a  venial  day.  There  is  no  being  blest  as  I  am  this  night,  except 

him ;  he  must  be  happy,  he  is  so  beautiful How  is  a  tmuuit  so  wild,  a  calm  so  decp» 

as  I  feel  to-night,  reooncileable  ?    My  spirits  are  agitated,  but  my  mind  is  still 

"  April  7th.— The  costly  dulness,  the  cold  faces,  the  heavy  feasts  of  supercilious  grandeur 
«all  are  vanished— all  that  is  tedious  has  ceased  to  be  felt.  What  matters  it  where  I  am, 
when  ho  is  with  me  everywiiere  ?  A  single  spell  of  thought,  an  unattered  wish,  a  moviug  of 
the  mental  lips,  brings  him  to  my  mind.  There  is  a  precious  store  of  pleasant  thought  which 
we  love  to  dwell  on  in  solitude,  without  communication  and  without  suspicion.  This  with  me 
ii  the  thought  of  him. 

**  There  comes  to  me  amid  crowds  a  mental  and  audible  whimper  of  his  name.  I  think  of 
hlsB,  and  happiness  steals  over  me  like  the  silent  perfume  of  evening  >  like  music  trembling 
tier  a  length  of  moon-lit  waters. 

"  April  9th.— For  hours  to-day  have  I  sat,  without  the  consciousness  of  thought,  yet 
vithoot  vaoancy ;  his  image  fills  up  the  mind  as  if  by  fascination.  Many  passed  me ;  1  heard 
their  steps,  without  feeling  their  presence. — Is  not  this  like  love? — Impossible:  a  vestal 
csnnot  lovo ;  no^  my  happmess  is  unmixed  with  a  lover*s  misery ;  no  restlessness,  no  jealousy, 
Bo  tortnre  of  impossible  hope,  no  anguish  of  disappointment.  No ;  I  may  indulge  these  dreams 
without  danger  and  without  fear,  for  1  cannot  love ; — it  is  not  of  his  beauty  I  think,  'tis  of 
himself;  yet  I  remember  well  his  heavenly  form,  his  sunny  cheek,  and  the  ringlets  of  his 
hrown,  brown  hair ;  yet  I  do  not  think  of  them ;  I  need  not ;  they  are  before  mo  for  ever. 

"April  20th. — Whence  is  this  new  wish  to  mingle  in  the  world?  Can  it  be  a  wish  to  seo 
him  again  ?  IVhy  should  I  see  him  ?  Those  who  have  watched  the  showery  scintillation  of 
the  meteor,  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  vision  with  uplift  hands  and  eyes,  do  not  wait  for  its 
return  ;  why  should  I  waste  away  life  in  gazing  ?  I  have  no  other  hope.  What  am  I  doing  ? 
IThere  have  I  wandered  ?  liope  and  he — It  b  sometimes  dangerous  to  think  of  danger. 

**  April  dOth. — I  think  too  much  of  him  ;  what  I  once  thought  impossible,  is  certain ; 
I  think  of  him  too  much.  And  must  I  lose  that  cherished  thought— that  charm,  whose  silent 
igcncy  opens  a  glimpse  of  mental  fairy  land?  Who  would  rob  the  poor  hermit  of  his  only 
tieasure,  tiie  lovely  feoo  of  his  Madonna,  that  only  smiling  face  he  is  ever  permitted  to  see» 
ud  to  whioh  ho  turns  in  the  hours  of  solitude  and  vacancy,  with  devotion  animated,  not 
wtingiiished? 

"  Such  I  had  hoped  his  image  had  been  to  me  hi  the  vi^nlsof  the  darkhoury  in  the  loneliness 
fCmy  cdl— nod  mnit  I  resign  it? '*. 
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At  Ihis  nomeBt  feTeral  lenrMiti  entered,  with  eaeh  of  whom  IppoUto  nicoeisively  wlii». 
pered ;  and,  alter  liitening  with  oraeh  pertwbatlon  to  their  answen,  he  nished  from  the 
palace^  to  whieh  he  did  not  retain  till  late  the  following  evemng. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

«*  GMidct  ifluviM  renm.** 

•«  Ritjaiew  ia  tlie  pictured  foniM  of  part  evt nik" 

The  Castle  di  Muralto»  the  reddenoe  of  the  Montorio  fkmily,  was  totally  nnlilce  the  modern 
mansions  of  the  Italian  nobility.  Very  few  yestiges  of  Gothic  architecture  yet  remain  on  the 
Continent  in  a  tenanted  state. 

The  style  of  their  palaces  is  marked  by  elegance,  lightness,  and  novelty.  Tlieir  polished 
ttmctures  are  composed  of  marble,  mingled  with  materials  which  are  reckoned  precious  in 
more  northern  climes ;  they  are  beautified  with  all  the  orders  and  ornaments  of  architecture, 
and  present  images  the  most  remote  from  gloom  and  solemnity.  The  castle  had  been  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily :  it  possessed  all  the  rude  and  massive  characters  of 
that  age,  darkened  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  The  rampnrts,  like 
piles  of  rock,  the  deep  length  of  windowless  wall,  the  turretted  and  embattled  angles,  the 
narrow.arched  doors  crested  with  the  defticed  arms  of  the  house  and  its  alliances,  some  bearing 
the  pedestals,  and  some  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  statues  that  once  frowned  over  them,  and 
whose  huge  fragments  obstructed  the  approach  of  those  their  hoary  grandeur  invited  to 
examine  them ; — all  these  seemed  to  realize  the  descriptions  of  Gothic  romance,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  melancholy  awe  and  wild  solemnity.  It  stood  on  an  eminence  of  the  rich  Cam- 
pagna,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and  amid  a  eonntry  luxuriant  with  cultivation,  and 
sparkling  with  palaces,  the  castle  reared  its  scathed  and  warlike  front ;  seeming  to  enjoy  a 
sullen  repose  from  the  wounds  of  war  and  time,  and  to  tell  the  grandeur  of  those  ages  that 
beheld  it  in  its  strength.  Such  was  the  castle,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  tell  thus  much» 
to  give  clearness  to  circumstances  which  would  appear  obscure  and  strange,  if  related  to  have 
passed  within  the  walls  of  a  modem  palace.  A  few  days  brought  another  letter  from 
Anntbal. 

**  ■  I  had  before  apprised  .Michelo  of  my  intention  to  visit  the  apartments  so 

long  shut  up.  He  had  again  recourse  to  dissuasives ;  but  contradictory  dissuasives  defeat 
themselves,  and  I  was  only  confirmed  in  my  pursuit  by  his  telling  me  at  one  time  it  would 
lead  to  no  discovery,  and  at  another,  that  the  discoveries  I  should  make  would  prove  a  source 
of  lasting  inquietude.  I  was  vexed  that  the  old  man  should  thus  treat  me  like  a  child, 
who  was  only  seeking  to  gratify  a  childish  propensity,  and  could  be  diverted  from  it  by  childish 
arguments. 

**  I  entered  on  a  vindication  of  my  motives,  and  as  the  sudden  flash  of  zeal  often  discovers 
what  was  concealed  fhnn  ourselves,  I  involuntarily  detected  an  earnestness  and  solemnity  in 
my  purposes,  of  which  I  had  not  hitherto  been  conscious.  I  desired  him  to  consider  roe  not 
as  gratifying  a  vague  and  puerile  impulse,  but  as  pursuing  a  definite  object,  of  obscure  but 
real  importance — and.  If  real,  demanding  all  the  zeal,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  of  the  most 
powerful  mind. 

'"  If  my  presages  are  just,  Michelo,  I  shall  enjoy  the  highest  honour  allowed  to  man,  that 
of  confirming  the  evidence  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  divine  interposition  ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  I  shall  at  least  relieve  myself  from  doubts  and  fears  that  are  becoming  intolerable; 
I  shall  probably  detect  and  punish  fraud,  and  certainly  possess  a  resource  against  future 
imposition.* 

**  As  I  said  this,  I  turned)  my  eyes  on  Michelo— but  his  countenance  was  unaltered.  I  have 
indeed  no  reason  to  lospect  hinu  I  now  declared  my  intention  to  visit  the  apartments  that 
evening,  and  bquired  whether  be  would  be  able  to  procure  their  keys  ?  *  I  have  kept  thoso 
keys  for  many  years,  signer ;  I  enjoyed  in  my  youth  extensive  trust  under  your  undc ;  and 
still  there  are  some  employments  which  my  lord  your  father  would  not  willingly  trust  to  other?, 
and  which  I  am  therefore  still  permitted  to  discharge.'  > 

'*  Michelo,  I  find,  is  one  who  tortures  his  hearers  by  perpetual  allusions  to  secrets,  of  which 
nothing  more  than  the  hints  are  ever  suffered  to  osAane  him ;  who  awakens  expectation  to  a 
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]NfaftilfUte  of  tuspendcdexiftCBce,  and  leavei  it  there  gasping  and  uniatlifled;  and  this  not 
so  much  from  malevolence,  or  casual  indiscretion  detecting  itself,  as  from  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  a  mind  pressed  with  a  burthen  too  great  for  its  powers  (and  therefore  anxious  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  communication),  and  the  monitions  of  conscience  which  tell  it  is  not  right,  or  of 
fcar,  which  whispers  it  is  not  safe  to  disclose  it 

"  I  have  therefore  become  accustomed  to  his  manner,  and  forborne  to  importune  him.  la 
the  dusli  of  the  evening  be  promised  to  attend  me.  But  by  the  beauty  of  two  succeeding 
evenings,  my  father  was  induced  to  order  ices  and  refreshments  to  the  pavilion  of  the  fountain ; 
we  were  obliged  to  attend  him.  There,  amid  the  indulgence  of  every  wish  and  every  sense  ; 
nmsic  and  fragrance,  flowers  and  feasting ;  perspectives  through  the  foliage  lattices,  of  luzu* 
riant  gardens,  warm  with  the  brilliant  amber  of  sunset,  which  played  on  the  limits  of  the  view, 
in  a  qoivering  flood  of  indefinite  brightness ;  of  waters  and  woods,  among  which  distant  me- 
lody floated,  breathing  alow  and  dying  note,  so  sweet,  it  seemed  caught  and  echoed  by  the 
ibells  of  listenmg  spirits.  Amid  such  scenes  we  sat  in  sombrous  state,  the  mute,  sad  libellers 
of  nature  and  enjoyment,  more  like  statues  that  decked  the  feast,  than  human  beings,  partak- 
ing its  pleasantness. 

**  The  third  evening  I  awaited  Michelo  in  my  apartment,  and  he  arrived  at  the  appointed 
boar.  It  was  the  dusky  stillness  of  twilight ;  all  was  tranquil  in  the  castle,  and  the  grey  light 
that  came  paler  through  the  casements,  seemed  to  promise  quiet  and  obscurity.  We  passed 
haitily  through  the  vaulted  cloisters  that  lead  to  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower ;  and  then 
spcntng  a  door,  that  led  to  a  long  passage,  we  seemed  to  enter  on  a  new  region  of  the  castle. 
Here  all  signs  of  life  and  habitation  seemed  to  cease  ;  the  walls  appeared  never  to  have  en- 
dosed  a  human  habitant.  The  very  echoes  had  a  strange  hoUowness,  as  if  they  were  for  the 
fint  time  awakened  by  the  tread  of  a  human  foot  We  reached  another  door,  which  seemed 
intended  never  to  open ;  Michelo  applied  one  of  several  keys  which  he  now  produced,  and  I 
vss  obliged  to  anist  him  with  my  utmost  strength  before  it  yielded.  I  now  discovered 
the  foot  of  m  staircase  which  wound  beyond  the  sight  and  on  the  balustrade  of  which  Mi- 
chelo paused  to  take  breath.  I  ascended  the  stairs ;  they  were  dark  and  narrow,  and  con- 
doded  US  to  a  door,  which  required  our  united  strength  again,  to  open.  Michelo,  who 
bid  eshaosted  his  in  the  effort,  feebly  staggered  onward,  when  it  yiuldcd,  and  sunk  into  a 
letL  I  followed,  gazing  round  mo ;  it  was  a  spacious  apartment,  apparently  heaped  with 
faded  famiture,  but  of  which  nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen,  for  the  light  that  broke 
through  the  dismantled  casements,  and  torn  tapestries  of  the  windows,  could  only  discover 
ts  size.  Michelo  fiUteringly  withdrew  the  drapery  that  obscured  one  of  the  windows.  I 
sow  looked  aromid  the  apartment ;  the  decay  appeared  to  proceed  more  from  neglect  than  from 
sfe;  everything  was  covered,  and  almost  consumed  by  dust;  all  the  furniture  of  a  sumptuous 
cbamber  was  there.  The  bed  stood  under  a  canopy,  dark  and  defaced,  but  still  retaining 
iti  draperies.  Its  pillars,  and  its  plumage.     *  This  was  the  bridal  apartment  of  the  Count  Ora- 

M,'  said  Michelo  ;   *  here  the  countess  passed  most  of  her  melancholy  life ;  and  here * 

be  tnmed  awmy. 

*  I  inquired  why  these  apartments  had  been  shut  up,  and  why  the  costly  furniture  that  might 
decorate  the  most  modem  apartments,  was  here  sufiered  to  decay  in  obscurity.  '  They  would 
perhaps  have  revived  painful  recollections,  laid  Michelo,  folteringly ;  *  when  my  lorc<,  thercfoTP, 
returned  to  his  castle,  I  received  orders  to  remove  hither  the  furniture  of  those  gay  apartments, 
snd  then  to  ckise  these  doors  for  ever,  an  order  which  I  lament  I  have  been  tempted  to  in- 
fringeL'  Again  filled  with  wonder,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  these  dark  sug- 
gesfioiM  inipiied,  I  renewed  my  importunities  to  Michelo  to  finish  the  tale  he  had  begun  in  the- 
tmet-cbamber. 

"  He  heard  me  with  increasing  anguish  of  perplezity,  but  with  unyielding  resolution.  Hie 
eye  wandered  round  the  apartment,  as  if  he  dreaded  that  even  the  broken  and  unmeaning 
wofdt  be  uttered  were  overheard :  —  *  I  cannot,  I  dare  not ;  you  know  not  how  I  am  strait* 
coed,*  (he  wrung  his  hands,  and  whispered  in  the  struggling  tones  of  miser}*) —  *  a  strong- 
STB  is  stretched  out  npon  roe;  it  deals  with  me  darkly,  but  feelingly ;  no,  I  cannot.  I  daro  not. 
Aa  impulse  of  Inquiry  struck  me  that  moment,  which  I  indulged,  though  I  could  not  account 
fcr.^  •  Michelo,  is  this  mysterious  silence  connected  in  its  cause,  or  its  object  with  the  con- 
SchenoU  ? '    I  shall  never  forget  the  look  which  he  assumed  at  this  oucstion ;  Uis  e<raAf 
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tenance  expressed  the  moit  ezqokaa  pak^  ai  if  for  daoyer  I  had  inemred  by  the  queationi 
while  rising  on  hisleeble  foet,  and  praarfaf  hie  whole  band  oo  his  Upe,  be  oonveyed  in  the 
atroDgest  manner  by  his  attitude  the  dread  of  beiog  orerheard*  thoagh,  where  we  were,  it 
was  impossible  for  hamaa  Usteaera  to  penatrata.  I  waa  aa  coafoanded  by  his  aspect,  that 
I  forbore  to  renew  my  question,  and  a  long  pause  followed.  *  Do  you  wish  to  see  the 
«ther  apartments,  signer  V  said  bob  I  followed  him  with  that  auUen  sIleBoe  with  which  we 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  one  who  has  reoently  disappointed  us^  and  from  whom  wa 
wish,  in  our  spleen,  to  conceal  that  the  remainder  of  his  inforaution  bos  interested  us.  We 
entered  the  other  apartment.  When  I  write  these  words,  1  pause  in  thought ;  I  recollect  how 
important  in  the  aooount  of  Ufo  that  moasent  will  be,  and  I  wonder  that  even  uacoBsdouslj 
I  approached  it  with  so  little  emotion.  This  apartment  was  Uke  the  other,  dark  and  decayed. 
The  light  that  streaased  through  dim  discoloured  windowa,  the  laat  foint  my  of  erening,  ac« 
corded  well  with  the  objects  it  disclosed ;  the  silent  mouldering  of  decay,  the  dusliy  stillness  of 
•desolation,  and  the  old  pensioner  of  memory,  pointing  with  withered  band  to  the  images  that 
iupplied  her  morbid  and  melancholy  pleasures. 

**  He  proceeded  to  display  the  pictures  :  the  first  was  that  of  the  Count  Orazio.  1  think  tba 
painter  to  whom  he  sat  must  have  trembled  to  raise  his  eye  to  him ;  he  must  have  felt  as  the 
prophet  did,  when  he  beheld  stoadlastly  the  countenance  of  Haaael,  and  foretold  the  safferinga 
of  his  country.  It  was  one  of  those  iaces  which  tells  the  character  at  a  look ;  the  bold,  thought- 
fill  front,  the  dark  brows  that  almost  met,  the  strong  curve,  and  prominent  lines  of  the  nose^ 
the  proud  curl  of  the  upper  Up,  of  which  even  the  smile  seemed  to  hold  alliance  with  contempt* 
the  rich,  dark,  saaguiae  complexion,  which  seems  to  be  the  shade  the  stronger  passions  love. 
From  such  a  charaoter  I  would  expect  the  fiercest  bursts  of  passion ;  the  proudest  sternness  of 
heroism  ;  soarings  of  anperhuman  virtue,  or  sallies  of  outrageous  depravity  ,  the  impassive 
brightness  of  aa  angel,  or  the  potent  and  gUring  malignity  of  a  fiend. 

"  Michelo  supported  this  picture  with  an  averted  eye,  and  as  be  replaced  it,  shook  in  every  limb. 
*  And  this,'  said  he,  displaying  another,  *  is  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  Erminia :  when  I 
look  on  that  picture,  twenty  years  seem  to  pass  away,  and  I  feel  as  I  did  when  I  first  saw  her. 
Such  she  was  with  that  gay  air  of  careless  loveliness;  yet  even  then  there  were  some  who 
spoke  of  a  melancholy,  a  dejection  that  they  said  was  discoverable  through  all  her  beauty  and 
aplendour.  I  could  not  see  it— she  was  so  lovely,  that,  to  me,  she  ever  appeared  to  smile.' 
He  continued  to  speak,  I  believe ;  I  heard  him  not,  yet  the  murmur  of  his  praise  dwelt  on  my 
ear,  as  something  that  accorded  with  my  own  feelings,  and  that  was  pleasant,  though  not  dis« 
tinct  to  me.  I  remained  in  the  mute  tranoe  of  admiration ;  I  knelt  without  a  breath,  without 
a  sound,  almost  without  a  thought,  before  that  pksture.  It  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  beheld 
beauty,  ever  knew  what  was  love :  I  will  not  oall  beauty  that  assemblage  of  colours  to  which 
the  cold  eye  of  judgment  gives  the  praise  of  harmony,  and  quits  it;  no — it  is  the  communica^ 
tion  of  unknown  pleasure;  it  is  the  disoovery  of  that  unexplored  chord  of  mind,  which  ia 
touched  for  the  first  time  by  the  hand  of  harmony ;  it  is  the  realizing  those  forms  which  float 
in  the  morning's  dream  in  the  musings  of  twilight ;  it  is  the  picture  of  Erminia.  In  a  space 
which  appears  as  a  moment,  I  had  experienced  every  emotion  that  acoompanies  the  varied 
character  of  passion ;  the  dcKcious  anguish,  the  painful  joy,  the  fear  sweeter  than  hope,  the 
hope  sweeter  than  enjoyment ;  the  visionary  existence,  the  pictured  dream  of  thought,  the 
high  and  superhuman  tone  which  thb  passion  alone  gives  to  the  feelings  and  the  character. 
In  a  moment  I  had  lived  the  whole  life  of  a  lover  :  it  was  no  longer  a  picture  before  which  I 
knelt.  I  waa  convinced  the  original  yet  exiated.  It  seemed  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
•un  shoukl  be  blotted  from  heaven  than  that  such  a  being  should  be  permitted  to  quit  cxtst«!nce, 
without  trace  and  without  resemblance.  There  was  a  reality  in  my  feelings,  a  fixed  per. 
suasion  of  her  certain  existence,  which  I  know  not  what  to  ascribe  to,  except  the  living  Iovc« 
liness  of  that  form ;  brows  that  thought ;  cyeo  that  spoke ;  lips  that  smiled— smiled  mutably 
with  living  and  seasiblo  change ;  haur,  of  which,  leat  I  should  disturb  the  gausy  waving,  I 
held  my  breath  as  I  gaaed.  She  stood  as  in  her  days  of  early  happiness ;  the  scene  and  at- 
titude were  sylvan ;  a  fowa  waa  ityfag  from  her,  to  which  she  hdd  out  her  hand ;  mine  was 
extended  too.  -  And  her  haiiw-St  ia  that  dark  brown,  whose  deepening  waves  and  tendril 
ringlets  have  a  smmy  and  burnished  brightaeas,  that  resembles  the  foliage  of  a  bower,  tinged 
withtheriehTarkOetofantttiBBal.lvihli  bttt»oh!  toolaywith  tboftringleti^  tolookin  thoee 
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liviog  eyes,  to  kitf  that  breathing  neck.  You  think  me  road— I  may  be  so.  Was  I  S3  when, 
kneeling  and  attesting  the  lovely  form  itself,  I  vowed  to  pursue  the  original  through  the  world, 
to  preserve  my  affections  for  her  with  vestal  sacrcdness,  to  make  life  a  long  pilgrimage  of 
love,  and  never  to  know  peace  of  mind  or  body  till  I  discovered  and  possessed  her  ? 

**  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a  resolution,  I,  at  least,  experienced  from  it  what  I 
expected ;  it  composed  my  mind ;  it  exalted  and  gratified  my  feelings ;  from  its  bold  im. 
practicability,  I  actually  derived  an  inviting  omen.  It  seemed  worthy  of  tho  dignity  of  my 
passion  ;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  no  difficulties  should  obstruct  that  pursuit  which  had  set 
out  by  daring  alL 

■*  The  light  was  now  declining  fast ;  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I  entered  the  cnbinet ;  my 
original  purpose  had  been  utterly  forgotten ;  but  another  resource  was  suggested  to  me  as  I 
was  quitting  it,  and  the  thought  made  me  bless  my  happy  facility  in  designing.  I  took  out  my 
tablets,  and  before  the  beam  that  seemed  to  linger  on  her  countenance,  like  my  own  gaze,  had 
died  away,  I  sketched  a  likeness  with  such  fidelity  as  convinced  mo  the  original  inventor  of 
painting  was  love.  I  continued  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  by  a  light  which  none  but 
the  quickened  eye  of  passion  could  have  distinguished  anything  by ;  and  the  sketch,  so  perfect 
at  irst,  seemed  to  want  a  million  of  touches  when  held  to  the  picture.  I  continued  to  add 
them,  rather  with  the  pleasure  than  the  hope  of  amendment.  But  Michelo,  terrified  at  ray 
delays  supplicated  me  so  earnestly  not  to  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  discovery,  that  reluc- 
taotly,  at  length,  I  quitted  the  apartment.  It  was  late  when  I  regained  my  own,  which  I  did» 
however,  in  safety  and  obscurity.  When  I  was  seated  at  my  lamp,  I  reflected  (and  you 
probably  have  anticipated  me)  on  the  views  with  which  my  pursuit  had  commenced,  and  the  vi« 
sooary  indulgence  by  which  I  had  suffered  them  to  be  suspended.  Tho  being  who  goes  forth 
io  the  doubtful  confidence  of  a  supernal  summons,  and  the  shadowy  dignity  of  an  agent  of 
heaven ;  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  dreading  a  demand  for  more  than  all ; 
and  who,  when  arrived,  employs  the  hour  of  his  trial  in  kneeling  before  a  picture,  and  pouring 
out  passion  to  an  insensible  representative  of  the  dead,  certainly  presents  no  very  consistent 
'.mage  of  human  resolution.  While  occupied  in  these  sage  thoughts,  my  eyes  glanced  on  the 
picture  in  my  hand,  and  I  forgave  myself.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  not  in 
lelT'reproach  and  resolutions  of  future  fortitude,  but  In  finishing  and  colouring  it.  I  now  mix 
with  the  family,  with  the  picture  of  Erminid  in  my  bosom,  and  feel  like  one  who  has  found  a 
treanre,  which  he  smiles  to  think  those  around  him  are  ignorant  of;  like  one  who  carries 
bout  him  an  invisible  talisman  against  care  and  pain,  against  tlic  apathy  of  unawakcned  fad- 
ing, and  the  vacancy  of  an  unemployed  life.  *' 

CHAPTER    IX. 

'  Bed  mihi  rel  tolivs  optem  prius,  ima  debUcat. 
Yel  pater  omnipotcos  adigat  rue  fulmine  ad  ambra«— 
Ante  pudir  qnam  te  tuiIo,  aut  tua  jura  ivMlro.*'— Vibcil. 

*<  But  oh,  may  earth  her  dreadful  gulf  display, 
And,  raping,  snatch  me  frotn  the.golden  day  ; 
Alay  f  be  hnrPd  by  hearen's  almighty  sin*, 
Tmnsftaed  in  thunder,  and  inrolved  in  fire, 
Dt>wn  to  the  shades  or  hell,  from  realms  of  light— 
Ere,  sacred  bonour,  I  betray  thy  cause 
In  word,  or  thought,  or  riolate  thy  taws!'*— Pitt. 

If  this  letter,  romantic  as  it  was,  Ippolito  discovered  strong  traces  of  real  passion,  such  as 
exists  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances,  and  contends  for  its  existence  with  diflicultics 
which  any  other  person  would  decline  as  impracticable.  But  for  light  subjects  of  thought  he 
had  now  no  leisure,  no  wish.  One  object,  dark  and  bewildering,  filled  all  his  thoughts.  Since 
the  night  he  had  betrayed  so  much  agitation  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  with  Cyprian, 
he  had  never  recovered  his  tranquillity.  He  appeared  either  in  contemplation,  or  in  strong  men- 
tal  debate ;  perplexity  and  fear  were  in  all  his  movements,  and  these  had  become  so  irregular^ 
as  to  suggest  he  was  engaged  in  no  ordinary  pursuit.  The  day  he  usually  passed  alone ;  about 
midnight  he  quitted  the  palace,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  where  no  one  followed. 
and  none  could  conjeeturet  At  this  change  his  gayer  acquaintance  laughed,  his  friends  won- 
dered, and  Cyprian  wept.  But  silence  and  wonder  were  all  tho  resources  they  had  ;  his 
ailcnce  remained  impenetrable.     Sometimes  be  mingled  in  society,  and  laughed  and  fluttered 
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with  the  eager  gaiety  of  one  who  i»  rcaolved  to  snatch  a  respite  from  pain ;  but  boweTer 
pleased  or  pleasing  others,  the  clock  striking  twelve  dissolved  the  spelL  Beyond  that  hour* 
neither  pleasure  nor  importunity  could  procure  his  stay.  He  rose  abruptly,  dismissed  hit 
servants,  nor  was  visible  till  the  morning,  when  he  returned  alone  and  slowly  through  the  Strada 
di  Toledo.  Sometimes  he  admitted  Cyprian,  and  listened  to  a  continuation  of  the  frag- 
ments,  because  he  was  not  interrupted  by  demands  for  comment  or  approbation ;  while  Cy- 
prian, ignorant  of  anything  that  held  alliance  with  art,  read  simply  on,  hoping  that  attention 
was  included  in  silence,  or  even  when  he  discovered  negligence,  compromisin*;  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Ippolito. 

'*  May  7th.— This  perpetual  struggle  is  worse  than  cither  alternative.  To  do  all  I  dread  to 
do — to  see  him  again,  were  only  the  guilt  of  a  moment.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  to  waste 
life  in  this  misery  of  uncertain  debate,  which  neither  possesses  the  resolution  of  innocence, 
nor  the  enjoyments  of  guilt  ?  What  if  I  see  him  no  more?  But  why  not  see  him,  ever  pre- 
sent as  he  is  to  my  thoughts  ?  Is  he  not,  perhaps,  more  seductive,  more  fatally  lovely  to  the 
eyes  of  imagination  than  of  sense  ?  Yes,  I  will  see  him,  I  will  gaze  on  him,  I  will  discover 
how  unlike  the  object  of  my  thought,  the  image  of  this  dream,  he  is ;  and  then  I  shall  cease 
■to  think  of  him. 

"  May  16th.— I  have  again  seen  him ;  1  am  yet  breathless ;  I,  cannot  yet  look  into  my 
mind  ;  yet  let  me  think — yes,  I  nave  thought  enough  now  for  life.  I  shall  think  my  livelong 
convent  hours  away. — Oh,  he  is  gloriously  beautiful !  What  thoughts  hover  around  his 
image,  like  music  streaming  before  the  approach  of  aerial  visitant ;  like  the  clouds  of  amber 
and  rose,  that  invest  and  mingle  with  the  form  of  some  fine  creature  of  the  elements.  In  such 
a  gay  blaze  of  mental  brightness  he  burst  upon  me.  When  the  tints  of  the  evening  gathered 
round  the  group  on  the  Corso,  I  hoped,  I  dared  to  hope,  he  might  pass— in  the  obscurity  he 
might  pass  without  seeing  me— my  sigh  would  be  unheard,  my  burning  cheek  would  only  be 
felt  by  roe ;  I  might  see  him,  I  might  even  touch  him  as  he  passed.  Among  the  group  near 
me,  I  saw  a  plume  that  overtopped  the  rest— it  advanced— oh,  the  tremulous  pant,  the  sufTo- 
eating  swell  of  expectation !  I  could  not  believe  it  for  very  exc^s  of  joy— he  approached ; 
J  saw  him  not,  nor  heard  him :  it  was  all  mist  and  darkness  with  me  then ;  but  I  felt  it  was  he, 
and  I  felt  he  was  gone.  His  departing  was  like  the  dying  away  of  a  scented  gale ~ rich,  languid, 
overpowering;  from  that  moment  there  was  a  delicious  sickness  in  the  air;  there  was  a  soft 
oppression  at  my  heart ;  J  could  not  speak,  and  had  any  one  spoken  to  me,  I  feel  I  must  have 
answered  with  my  tears.  All  night  have  I  sat,  repeating  to  myself  at  long  intervals, '  I  havo 
seen  him.*  Morning  is  now  dawning  through  my  chamber,  yet  still  is  evening  and  the  Corso 
with  me. 

*'  May  20th. — Can  I  remain  in  this  state  of  dotage?  Yet,  dare  I  look  into  my  heart,  he  is 
food  and  rest  to  me;  yet  I  say  I  do  not  love  ;  he  is  thought,  and  dream,  and  .vision  to  me; 
— Yct  I  sny  I  do  not  love ;  my  prayers  are  oflcred  to  him ;  yet  I  do  not  love.  Oh,  whither 
^i.  I  I  turn  ?  I  am  sore  beset.  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  whom  I  have  olfendcd, 
rather  than  that  heart  which  has  betrayed  and  destroyed  me.  What,  shall  I  say  *  I  have 
sin'ied  '     Must  it«  must  it  then  be  a  sin  to  love  ? 

*'IMayt27th. — And  this  was  love;  darkly  I  floated  on;  I  never  felt  the  tide;  but  when 
the  light  breaks,  I  am  on  the  ocean  waste;  alone,  frozen,  aghast. — Had  I  heard  of  a  talc  like 
this  in  the  days  of  my  innocence,  how  had  I  condemned  the  self-deluding,  self-betrayed  wretch ! 
Oh  ye  who  boast  of  virtue  yct  untried,  who  defy  temptations  that  mercy  yet  has  spared  you! 
I  was  once  pure  like  you  ;  like  you  I  was  proud.  Dut  I  have  strayed  from  the  fold,  I  have 
wandered  in  the  wilderness.     The  servant  of  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  her  first  love,  the  guide 

of  her  youth,  and  gone  after  strangers 

"June  3d It  is  neither  light  nor  darkness  with  me  now ;  I  am  in  a  mixed  and  twilight 

state :  would  I  could  sleep  t     Oh  for  a  deep,  still  slumber,  such  as  I  slept  when  I  dreamt  I  did 
not  love !  and  oh  for  such  dreams  that  lit  that  slumber — for  those  bright  bursts  of  vision  that 

had  drank  the  meteor's  light,  and  were  the  forms  of  heaven  !    They  are  gone 

•  •  •  • 

*'  Thoy  talk  of  going  to  Rome :  let  them  carry  me  where  they  will :  whence  is  this  passlvc- 
ne8s?      He  his  quitted  Naples;    I  smite  my  breast,  but  my  heart  continues  to  beak 
there  stiil. 
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■*  July  7cb.— What  have  m  few,  a  rtry  few  months  made  of  me !  Oh,  Heaven  \  I  was  lo 
happy,  it  was  a  sin  to  make  me  miserable.  I  was  absorbed  in  divine  things,  dead,  though  in 
the  worid,  to  the  things  of  the  worid ;  alive  only  to  the  objects  of  that  where  I  believed  my 
heart  and  treasare  were.  Mine  were  the  pure  pleasures,  the  hallowed  hopes,  the  calm  corrected 
nund;  a  light  that  flowed  from  heaven  shed  a  glad  and  quiet  brightness  around  me,  and  I 
njoiced  to  walk  in  that  light.  The  morning  awoke  me  to  prayer ;  at  night  I  paused  upon 
the  blameless  day,  and  sunk  to  sleep  in  prayer.  1  reckoned  that  every  day  should  be  like  the 
Uit,  as  free  from  guilt,  as  Uir  from  pain ;  that  I  should  float  on  their  equal  motion,  as  on 
the  wingi  of  a  cherubim,  to  that  place  of  which  I  believed  my  enjoyment  certain  and  near, 
bit  so  short  a  space,  and  am  I  so  lost  already  ?  Am  I  already  this  feverish,  distracted,  guilty 
being,  who  Tentnres  every  day  a  more  daring  length  in  indulgence,  a  length  she  would  have 
trembled  at  the  preceding  one,  and  while  she  measures  with  miserable  and  reverted  eye,  the 
dirtanee  she  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  peace,  feels  also  that  it  has  brought  no  nearer  the 
ol>ject  for  which  she  has  wandered  till  she  has  lost  herself? 

•  •  •  m 

"July  15th  -*It  came  to  me  cherub-smiling;  it  rose  on  me  like  the  morning  with  her 
hundred  hues  and  shapes  of  brightness ;  joy,  and  beauty,  and  splendour,  all  that  is  gay  and 
rich  in  life,  all  that  can  seduce  the  senses  and  the  heart,  danced  around  it  in  fair\'  vision. 
I  looked,  and  listened,  and  was  destroyed;  and  this  was  love.  In  the  smiles  of  its  birth,  in 
the  cherub-dawn  of  young  passion,  who  thought  of  groans  and  anguish  ?  Yet  let  me  acquit 
Heaven  ;  from  the  first  I  trembled  and  I  feared :  I  touched  the  cup  with  a  faltering  lip  ;  but 
oh !  the  sweet,  sweet  draught ! 

**  July  27th.  And  I  took  no  warning  from  my  distracted  devotions :  from  my  long  vol  up- 
toous  day-dreams :  from  my  coldness  to  better  thoughts.  Oh !  if  these  sufferings  would 
ouke  me  hate  their  cause ;  if  these  anguished  and  consuming  hours  could  make  me  impatient 
or  resisting,  there  might  be  hope;  but  oh !  not  tears  flowing  for  ages,  couid  wash  aivoy  the 
characters  his  first  and  single  sight  wrote  on  my  heart. 

**  Day  and  night  my  mind  seems  to  hang  over  that,  with  silent  and  helpless  contemplation. 
Nothing  rouses  roe,  except  to  an  impatience  of  disturbance.  Guilty,  I  cling  to  iL  Miserable, 
I  ding  to  it  Selflcottdemoed,  I  cling  to  it.  I  have  sunk  into  a  dull  and  lethargic  possivencss, 
and  the  reproaches  of  conscience  sound  like  the  storm  in  the  car  of  sheltered  dotage,  vexing  his 
dnfhrii.  but  not  disturbing  bis  sluggish  comforts. 

"  July  21 I  pray — while  a  lurking  hope  tells  me  my  prayers  will  aot  avail.     I  vary  their 

f»rm ;  I  seem  to  redouble  my  eomcstneis,  while  something  dares  to  whisper  me,  I  would 
neali  him,  did  I  fear  they  would  be  granted. 

**  I  determined  on  some  occupation  for  the  day,  to  hide  from  myself  how  it  is  always  oc- 
cupied ;  and  while  I  think  I  am  engaged,  a  consciousness  that  to  think  of  him  will  be  its  only 
employment,  seems  to  mock  at  my  efforts,  and  I  feel  it  without  emotion — without  a  wibh  to 

reslft,  or  a  fear  to  yield ;  resolutions  formed  ^vith  a  consciousness  they  wiil  not  be  kept the 

purposes  of  life  maintaining  a  faint  war  with  its  employments ;  tears  stifled  by  indulgences, 
from  which  their  feeble  remonstrances  take  awny  pleasure,  while  they  leave  the  guilt ;  and 
prayers  contradicted  at  the  moment  they  are  offered  up  by  the  whispers  of  a  rebel  heart. 

"  Such  am  I  become  !— object  of  fatal  passion— come  and  see  what  you  have  made  mc  t 
No-^ome  not  to  see  me  rejoice  in  my  guilt — come  not  to  cast  away  compassion  on  sufferings 
whose  enumeration  only  gives  me  a  strange  and  dreadful  delight. 

''July 23. — ^"Tis  in  vain;  I  resist  no  longer;  1  cannot  live,  and  not  be  this  being;  or  to 
eease  to  be  guilty,  I  must  cease  to  be.  Nor  dare  I  wish  that ;  nor  do  1  wish  it.  lliis  misery 
B  bat  too  precious  to  me ;  all  that  1  have  ever  tasted  of  pleasure  should  not  purchnse 
from  me,  lovers  lonely  bitter,  midnight  tear.  And  dare  I  call  this  suffering  ?  Oh,  no.— No, 
M.  his  smtle,  his  wicked,  witching  smile,  upbraids  me  when  I  do. 

**  His  eye  is  en  me,— it  seems  to  ask  me,  Do  I  complain  ?  Strange  and  wond.-ous  being, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  me  ?  His  image  comes  to  my  soul  like  the  moon  in  the  night  of 
MsRBS.  Amid  the  dark  masses— amid  the  billowy  ridges — amid  the  mixed  and  angry  streaks; 
ihe  bunts  In  brief  and  rejoicing  splendour,  and  gilding  their  thwarting  and  fighting  forms  with 
ftctnty,  while  the  vexed  traveller  looks  up  and  blesses  the  sight  for  a  moment 

"July  29!.— And  is  it  |t  crime  to  Love?    Have  1  changed  the  [WMioiiar  Mda  ^msm'^^    \bl 
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my  ehildhood  I  loved  the  light  of  Um  Mtting  nn ;  the  guh  of  tht  twilight  breeie ;  the  pale 
and  wandering  moon ;  gloiiing  with  her  light  the  fleeey  fretwork  of  m  tummer  sky.  I  tM  I 
loved  them ;  can  I  not  love  him  as  I  loved  them ;  with  alnlen,  placid,  untroubled  lovo  ?  Is 
he  not  the  work  of  the  same  hand  ?  Were  they  not  both  forsed  to  be  loved?  Is  it  my 
carte,  that  I  must  mingle  guilt  with  the  feelings  which  all  others  hidnlge  In  Innocence  ?  Caa 
I  not  think  of  him  as  of  them— bright,  beautiful,  distant,  ImpasstUe  ?  Can  I  not  sit  aad 
gazo  life  away,  without  a  wish  to  soar  upwards?  No,  na  These  words  fall  from  my  pei^ 
they  come  not  from  the  heart. 

*'  The  wQd  and  lawles  thought,  the  wish  of  the  dream,  I  dare  not  tell  myself  of,  tetch  ne 
a  vestal  cannot  love  a  human  being  as  she  loved  a  moonbeam  in  her  childhood. 

**  July  28.— There  are  a  thousand  ebbs  and  flows  of  feeling,  known  only  to  the  mind  that  lovcs^ 
but  which  make  me  tremble  every  moment,  lest  my  perturbation  should  discover  ^ttaa  to 
others.  His  name  I  hear  without  emotion  when  any  other  member  of  his  femlly  is  SMntloBed  by 
it,  but  when  applied  to  him,  when  he  is  talked  of  by  the  most  eardess  speaker,  my  frame  thrilli^ 
my  eyes  grow  misty ;  ruined  as  I  am,  my  mind  smiles  with  a  sad  and  guilty  joy  at  that  name— 

**  His  name  I  scarce  ever  dare  pronounce,  my  throat  swells  when  I  wonkl  breathe  it ;  but 
how  I  delight  to  hear  it  uttered,  and  how  many  wretched  pretexts  of  subtlety  I  employ  to 
introduce  a  conversation  that  will  involve  the  mention  of  him ;  and  when  it  succeeds,  and 
when  his  name  is  mentioned,  do  they  not  see  how  I  pause  and  how  I  tremble?  Alas !  what  if 
they  do?  Am  I  not  beheld  by  an  eye,  to  shrink  from  which  the  detection  of  a  world  would 
be  well  exchanged? 

" My  sufferings  are  very  great ;  who  but  me  has  known  misery  without  relief— 

who  but  me  has  known  despair  without  hope  ?  We  deceive  ourselves  with  sounds :  when  we 
talk  of  despair,  we  mean  not  that  relief  is  impossible,  but  that  relief  is  distant  or  doubtfuL— 
But  whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Is  there  one  speck  in  my  horixon  ?  No,  no,  no.  Dark  and  de» 
serted,  I  wade  through  floods  of  desperation.  I  struggle  without  vigour.  I  rise  without  con- 
solation. I  sink  without  hope.  In  those  hours  of  intolerable  anguish,  when  the  mind,  wearied 
with  suflering  and  stung  to  frantic  energy,  is  driven,  like  the  importunate  widow,  to  knock 
loud  and  eager  at  the  door  of  hope ;  in  those  hours  I  have  said  to  myself,  who  or  what  shall 
aid  me?  Show  me  difficulties  to  be  overcome — show  me  sufferings  to  be  endured.  Give  me 
to  contend  with  all  earthly  and  possiblo  things,  and  I  will  do  it  What  will  I  not  do  ?  But  I 
am  as  dust  in  the  whirlwind.  I  am  as  a  leaf  in  the  torrent  that  has  swept  away  the  forest. 
The  force  and  current  of  things  bear  me  along.  To  please  me,  the  order  of  nature  must  be 
Inverted.  The  Deity  must  change.  The  woman  must  seek  the  man,  and  be  accepted.  The 
▼estal  must  be  perjured  with  impunity ;  therefore  I  turn  to  hope,  I  turn  to  time,  I  turn  to 
space,  I  torn  to  self  (for  to  self,  endless  in  resource  and  cxhaustless  in  consolation,  we  turn 
and  ding  lost),  and  all  is  despair,  But  shall  I  dare  to  say  so  ?  I  have  made  my  purchase- 
yes,  I  have  sold  my  soul  for  a  smile — I  am  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Oh  my  lore,  my  love !  hast 
thou  not  asked  too  much  ?  Oh,  look  not  on  me  with  that  smfle  of  innocent  loveliness. 
Glance  not  on  me  that  fatal,  fatal  eye.  Move  not  before  me  with  that  witching  form.  Da 
not,  or  I  shall  think  all,  all  too  little.     But  surely  thou  hast  asked  much,  my  love 

"July  27.— Of  the  moon — I  sometimes  think  he  gazes  on  it  when  I  gaze,  and  then  a  gush 
of  tearful  pleasure  fills  my  eye,  and  I  wipe  it  away  to  catch  the  moment  of  simultaneous 
gazing.  Of  the  breeze —  I  guess  it  is  cooling  him,  and  then  I  spread  my  parched  and  pallid 
check  to  it  to  taste  pleasure  with  him. 

"  But  ray  supreme  delight  is  to  breathe  his  name  to  the  ear  of  midnight  with  idiot  stealth  ; 
in  the  deep  and  silent  hour,  when  the  night  vapour,  fine  as  an  infont's  breath,  stands  in  the 
air ;  when  the  leaf  of  the  poplar  and  the  aspen  is  unmoved ;  when  there  is  a  hissing  in  the 
ear  for  every  stillness;  then  I  love  to  lean  from  my  casement  and  utter  his  name — once,  and 
softly:  then  swift,  and  bright,  and  thronging  myriads  of  images  float  in  glittering  play 
around  me. 

'*  Then  the  early  mom,  the  tepid  glow,  the  vernal  birth  of  cherub  passion,  rushes  on  me. 
The  first  meeting— the  rapturous  flutter  of  young  alarm — the  expansion  of  a  new  sense — ^the 
opening  burst  of  a  world  of  pleasure,  these  are  with  me— his  name  makes  them  present.  I 
am  absorbed  in  them,  I  rush  on  with  their  unconscious  flow.  Some  image  of  new  and  daring^ 
indulgenet  arreits  me,  I  start,  I  reooO— but  I  only  recoil  to  sse  I  have  o^one  so  far.    *TIs 
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IcM  Impowtble  tp  gd  too  Itf  tluM  to  retura.    I  htiltete«*I  m  lost wbtn  I  reoovtr  I 

H  weepiBff,  tblnUng  I  oagM  to  ilMd  the  t««r  of  penKeiiee,  aod  fBoUng  it  ii  only  tho  tear  of 


••Jiil7fi9.~Aiid  ifltftcrimotoloTe?  I  eannot  nnlto  the  thoughts  of  guflt  and  him, 
wbeo  I  bewl  o?er  my  mfaid,  when  hit  fanage  imOei  on  me,  when  the  gosh  of  early  pleuaore 
fills  my  heart,  I  am  no  longer  guilty,  I  am  no  more  wretched,  I  am  only  tho  happy  visionary 
who  has  given  up  life  for  a  dream  of  joy..^..... 

'*  Yet,  sometimes  I  am  sorely  smitten  with  fear  and  perplexity.  Sometimes  I  would  give 
worids  to  know  if  I  am  thus  utterly  lost,  if  there  is  no  hope  (or  one  who  has  dared  to  love. 
I  hare  leant  from  my  window  in  the  anguish  of  my  soHdtnde ;  I  have  gazed  on  the  stars 
walking  In  their  brfgfatnessb  I  havoaskcd  them— Is  there  any  hope?  I  detemdnod  to  dedde 
it  by  the  first  I  sbonM  see  lUl  to  the  right,  and  I  dared  to  drsam  that  Ho  who  regulates  the 
fpnrrow's  fliglil  m%ht  direet  the  fall  of  the  meteor  Ibr  good  to  his  waiting,  trembUng  creature. 
I  lingered,  and  there  fell  one  to  the  right,  and  then— I  felt  it  gave  no  ease  to  me. 

*'Retaming  through  the  portico  this  evening  I  met  a  dog,  who  looked  wistfully  at  me ; 
the  mate,  melancholy  eye  canght  me,  I  attempted  to  go,  he  continued  to  gaxe  on  me.  In  the 
isiportnnity  of  my  miiery,  I  said— art  thou  a  spirit,  and  bast  thou  a  power  to  serve  me  ?~I 
toie  myself  away  in  time  to  save  my  reason." 

*'  And  was  there  svch  sensibility  ?  "  said  IppoUto,  bursting  out ;  **and  was  it  snfiered  to 
pine  to  death?  Was  there  such  a  heart  ?  And  was  it  permitted  to  break  ?  Oh,  thou  lorn 
and  lovely  trembler ;  had  I  been  the  object  of  thy  affections,  strong  and  gentle  as  they  were 
bow  would  I  have  songht,  how  would  I  have  soothed  thee,  how  vrould  1  have  kissed  away  the 
precions,  prcdons  tears,  and  looked  in  thy  timid  eye  for  the  first  beam  of  restored  hope.*'  •« 

**  These  are  but  sounds  of  softness,"  said  Cyprian.  "  Alas  f  what  could  you  have  done 
for  one  whom  nature  and  society  coudemoed  ?  ** 

■*  Natnre,"  said  IppoUto,  "  is  no  enemy  to  love ;  and  for  society,  I  would  have  borne  her 
ia  my  arms  through  the  world,  while  one  remained  for  me ;  I  would  have  resisted  every  person 
that  opposed :  1  would  have  fought  with  every  man  who  dared  to  asperse  her ;  I  wonld  have 
borne  her  to  some  quiet  retreat,  hallowed  by  solitude  and  love ;  for  her  I  would  have  despised 
and  relinquished  a  world  that  could  neither  understand  nor  taste  such  enjojmcnts  as  ours ; 
and  in  the  breathing  pauie  of  quiet  delight,  smiling  I  would  have  asked  her,  had  love  no  coun- 
terbalance for  his  pains  ?  ** 

*'  Dreadful,  deKcious,  maddening  sounds,"  murmured  Cyprian ;  '-  they  had  undone  her ; 
blessed  be  the  saints,  she  heard  them  not :  shame  was  not  added  to  her  suflerings ;  she  died 
by  draughts  of  slow  and  cnicl  poison,  but  not  the  maddening  cup  of  feverish  Impurity ;  of 
bvv  »hc  died,  but  pure  and  peniteoL  Had  she  heard  such  sounds,  even  dying,  she  would  have 
felt  the  racking  wish,  the  lusurious  tumult,  the  groan  of  death  had  been  mixed  with  the  sigh 
of  def  ire ;  you  could  not  have  kept  the  sinDcr  on  earth,  and  you  would  have  rent  a  peni- 
tent from  heaven.  But  no,  no,  no ;  she  slumbers  in  the  dark  bed ;  she  cannot  hear  those 
scBods.  her  ear  Is  as  dull  as  the  dead." 

*-  Boy,*'  said  Ippolito,  **  it  would  have  saved  us  both ;  she  had  not  died  of  disappointed 
piss'.on,  and  I  had  been  spared  many  a  dark  and  feverish  hour.  But  I  wander ;  I  was  not 
the  object  of  the  passion  you  describe." 

*'  Vou,  and  you  alone,"  said  Cyprian,  with  a  burst  of  feeling.  "  You  she  loved,  and  by 
jon  vr.is  sh<*  destroyed.  For  you  she  tempted  the  dangers  of  guilty  pleasure  ;  for  you  she 
ddrni  to  wish,  to  hope,  to  madden ;  for  you  she  trembled,  she  sorrowed,  and  she  wept ;  will 
yon  believe  she  loved,  .Montork),  she  died  for  you  ?  "^**  For  me  !  for  me  ! "  exclaimed  Ippolito. 
while  hb  frame  quivered,  and  a  glow  of  lovely  shame  suffused  his  cheeks  and  forehead.  "  Why 
then  did  siie  not  live  for  me?  Cyprian,  you  only  mock  my  vanity." — "*  No,**  said  Cyprian, 
who  had  risen,  and  whose  whole  form  mantled,  and  was  buoyed  up  with  sudden  animation, 
**  No,  1  deceive  you  not ;  her  spirit  hovers  near  us,  to  attest  the  truth,  to  witness  the  avowal 
Hear  me,  Montorio;  would  you  have  loved  her?" — "  You  but  mock  my  credulity,"  said 
IppoUto,  smilinsr. — "  No,  by  her  presence,  by  her  near*presence,  which  I  feel  this  moment,  I 
Msek  not.  Answer  my  qnestkm ;  could  you  have  loved  her,  Montorio  ?  **-***  Could  1 1"  re- 
jikd  Ippolito.  darting  his  eye  to  heaven.  **  If  her  spirit  be  hideed  present,  it  is  satisfied  with 
Ihi  homage  of  ■syhewU''J.-.It  is  present'**  smd  Cyprina,  CH^7f  "it  ia  VRMttk  iMi^k 
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innit  hovwr  netr  us  till  it  be  abMdnwL"— '^  Enthaaiatt  I  What  would  you  mean  ?  what  would 
^mi  aik?"— "  Imagfoe  ma  bar  for  a  Bmnent,**  Mu'd  Cypriao,  ainUa^  at  IppoUto's  feet,  and 
hiding  bit  face.  **  Imagine  me  ber ;  give  me  one  iLits."— ^  Entboiiastic  boy !  "^"  Give  me 
bat  one*  and  ber  apirit  sball  depart,  pleased  and  absolved."*-"  ^Istonary !  you  do  what  yon 
will  vdth  ne.  *  I  never  kissed  one  of  aoy  own  sex  before ;  but  do  wbat  yon  will  witb  me.** 
Half  blttsbiog*  half  pouting,  be  offered  bis  red  lip ;  Cyprian  touched  H*  and  iabited. 

CHAPTER    X. 

« 

Lmaa  from  annibal  di  movtorio. 

^  I  BAVE  been  so  tossed  with  doubt  and  distraction  since  I  wrote  to  you,  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  form  one  sane  reflection,  or  to  divide  events  from  the  feeRngs  that  accompanied  them. 
I  deferred  the  eontinuanoe  of  my  letters,  therefore,  in  hopes  of  writing  them  at  length,  in 
calmness  and  in  ease.  The  hope  has  been  fhiitless.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  have  deprived  me  of  all  distinct  powers  of  diso^mination  and  re* 
Heotion;  tbey  are  so  woven  into  roy  habits  of  thought,  that  I  ieel  myself  able  to  do  littie 
more  than  to  describe  tisem ;  and  even  that,  not  as  a  spectator  would,  and  as  a  philosophic 
mind  would  wish  to  do,  but  with  all  the  confused  perceptions,  the  superstitious  minuteness, 
suid  the  weak  ampliftcations  of  real  and  present  fear.  I  know  not  whetiier  you  will  prefer  this 
to  a  more  composed  account  or  not ;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  must  compound  with  necessity ; 
Ibr  it  is  the  only  one  my  present  st  ite  of  mind  enables  me  to  furnish  you  with. 

**  The  night  was  approaching  on  which  I  had  determined  to  revisit  the  apartments,  und  to 
suffer  Miehelo  to  tell  his  tale.  I  remembered  how  I  had  once  been  overpowered  by  fear,  and 
onoe  by  pleasure ;  and  I  now  determined  to  collect  every  power,  and  confirm  every  resolation 
that  could  preserve  me  from  the  influence  of  weakness  or  of  deception. 

**  I  even  perused  some  of  the  old  legends  of  our  library,  that  abound  in  adventures  similar 
to  mine ;  I  endeavoured  to  act  a  personal  part  in  the  narrative,  and  to  shun  the  weakness  or 
acquire  the  fortitude  which  their  various  agents  eihiUtcd.  I  passed  some  time  in  this  raentd 
dIsoipUnings  but  I  find  ineffectually,  if  its  influence  waste  have  preserved  me  from  fear. 

**  As  the  hour  approached,  my  wish  to  view  the  spot  I  was  to  visit  so  soon  became  irre* 
pressR>le.  I  ventured  on  the  terrace  that  lea'U  to  the  tower,  and  I  found  myself  under  the 
walls  of  the  apartment ;  its  appearance  without  resembled  that  within,  dark,  lonely,  and  de* 
aerted.  I  saw  a  range  of  windows,  which,  from  their  direction,  I  conceived  lit  the  long  pas- 
cage  through  which  I  had  been  conducted  by  Slicbelo.  Tliey  were  narrow  and  dismantled, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  but  many  cavities  in  the  walls,  together  with  fragments 
of  the  battlements  that  had  fiUlen  on  the  terrace,  assisted  me  to  climb  to  their  level.  I  now 
looked  round  me  with  security :  I  had  taken  a  time  at  which  the  servants  were  engaged  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  castie,  and  I  enjoyed  the  leisareof  ftiU  gratification.  I  looked  through  the 
srindow-4t  lit  the  passage,  as  I  bad  imagined ;  the  passage  appeared  as  on  the  night  I  had 
visited  it,  damp,  and  dusky,  and  solitary ;  but  as,  by  holding  my  face  parallel  to  the  window,  I 
looked  down  its  deep  length,  I  fanagined  I  saw  a  figure  issoing  from  the  wall  at  the  other  end, 
approaching  with  a  slow  and  unsteady  motion.  That  it  was  a  human  figure,  I  could  only  con* 
jecture  from  its  loose  garments,  of  which  the  darkness  still  prevented  me  from  distinguishing 
the  shape  or  habit 

'<  It  advanced— nor  was  it  with  a  pleasant  emof  ion  that  I  recollected  it  must  pass  by  the 
wfaidow  at  which  I  hung.  It  advanced ;  its  head  was  covered ;  one  aim  was  extended,  and  the 
dark  drapery  which  hung  from  it  shrouded  the  face.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  and  en* 
riosity,  that  till  It  drew  within  a  few  paces  of  the  window.  I  forgot  my  station  would  discover 
me ;  I  relaxed  my  bold,  and  concealed  my  head  under  the  large  pediment  of  the  window.  It 
pawed-  and  though  I  felt  through  the  shattered  casement  pannels  the  air  impelled  by  its  ap- 
proach, its  steps  gave  no  sound,  f  raised  my  head — ^it  had  passed ;  and  I  saw  it  floating  away 
In  the  distant  obseurlty  of  the  passage.  I  Ifaigercd  long  under  the  easement ;  but  there  was 
vehber  sound  norobgeet  Of  what  I  had  seen,  I  knew  not  wbat  to  think ;  that  it  was  not 
Mchelo,  I  was  certain ;  and  no  other  being  had  means  to  enter  those  walls,  except  by  such 
means  as  I  was  almost  impelled  to  believe  that  form  was  master  of.  I  loitered  in  vague  and 
mwatlified  ooDjecftare,  till  tha  hour  at  which  Miehelo  had  pranlfod  to  attend  me.    When  that 
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tfiirad.  be  joined  me,  and  empl^ing  tbe  same  preoautioni,  we  leaebed  the  ^wrtmenta  «»• 
observed.  Ml^elo  again  paused  to  recover  himself  from  fear  and  from  baste ;  and  I  examined 
theapartmentt  with  more  leisure,  and  a  better  light  than  the  last  evening  had  allowed. 

**  *  Sigaor/  said  Michelo,  recalling  me, '  I  have  led  you  hither  that  I  might  mention  without 
interruption  and  without  fear,  what  in  any  other  part  of  the  castle  I  might  not  safely  mention, 
not  even  in  my  own  remote  turret  at  midoigbt.  I  came  hither  to  shun  tbe  su^icions  which  I 
fear  are  already  excited ;  those  observations  which  I  dread  our  frequent  conferences  may  sug- 
gest, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  here.*  Of  this  position  I  felt  not  quite  assured; 
bnt  roflopaiing  what  I  bad  seen,  desired  hfan  to  prooee '.  My  attention  was  at  that  moment 
exdted  by  a  strange  appearance  on  the  floor.  *  Can  this  be  tbe  eflect  of  tbe  shade  which 
these  closed  windows  throw  on  tbe  floor  T  Michelo  was  silent.  *  See  where  it  spreads  in  long 
and  duaky  streaks,  and  ends  just  beside  that  door.' — *  It  is  blood,*  sakl  the  old  man,  shivering. 

*  Blood  f  I  repeated :  *  this  stain  that  overspreads  half  the  room  1  impossible.  To  produce 
this  there  must  have  been  a  massacre,  not  a  murder,  in  this  apartment.'— *  It  is  blood,'  said 
the  oU  man,  rising  and  feebly  foUowtog  me,  as  I  examined  the  traces  ',-^*  here  it  fell,  and 
here  splashes  of  it  are  on  this  wall,  as  if  it  had  been  forced  out  by  violence ;  and  at  this  door 
all  appearances  of  it  cease.'  I  paused ;  all  those  dispersed  causes  and  appearances  that  hitherto 
floated  vaguely  on  my  mind,  exciting  only  a  partial  and  unproductive  emotion  of  fear,  or 
wonder,  or  anxiety,  now  rushed  on  it  with  collected  force,  and  produced  one  appalling  con* 
victiott.  '  Here  has  been  murder,  Michelo ;  and  you  who  know  in  whose  veins  this  blood  baa 
flowed ;  you  who  were,  perhaps,  present  at  that  boiur,  a  witness  to  that  deed— you  preserve  an 
obdurate  silence  ;  though,  perhaps,  your  strange  sufferings  are  owing  to  the  visits  of  the  victim  ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  lingers  near  this  spot,  where  its  blood  was  poured,  unabsolved  and  nn^ 
requited ;  though,  perhaps,  its  shroudleu  form  was  seen  to-night,  wandering  in  the  passages 
of  this  chamber.— 'Pursue  your  path,'  said  the  old  man,  with  solemnity,  'whither  a  hand 
mightier  than  mine  seems  to  conduct  you ;  1  can  lead  you  but  a  little  way ;  my  time  is  brief, 
and  my  task  restrained ;  I  would  willingly  have  followed  on,  but  a  power  I  may  not  resist 
wItUuMs  me.'  Punning  the  traces,  we  had  reached  the  other  apartment— here  they  had 
ceased  ;  but  in  my  impatience  for  disoovery,  1  again  adverted  to  the  jarring  looseness  of  the 
floor,  and  the  damp  and  deathlike  steam  that  floated  through  it. 

"  f  strode  acvoas  the  room— it  shook  under  me :  frantic  with  impatience,  I  resolved  to  rend  th^ 
boards  asunder — a  task  my  strength  would  have  been  easily  equal  to,  and  which  would  probably 
give  some  relief  or  object  to  my  mind,  which  now  could  scarce  support  its  feeUngs,  wrought 
np  as  tiiey  had  been  to  a  pitch,  solemn,  severe,  and  terrible.  '  Forbear,  forbear,  aignor,'  said 
Midido ;  '  solitary  as  these  apartments  seem,  there  is  one  who  visits  them.  The  count, 
jow  father,  I  have  too  sure  proof,  repairs,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  these  chambers ;  oh» 
fear  his  vengeance,  shouM  he  discover  that  other  feet  beside  his  own  had  trod  these  bloody 
floors«-»his  vengeance  is  terrible  r — '  Twioe,'  said  I,  eagerly  grasping  at  his  words,  *  twice, 
Michelo,  have  yon  uttered  these  words  s  that  they  have  a  meaning,  beyond  common  fear,  is 
evident ;  and  whatever  that  meaning  may  be,  I  will  know  it  before  I  quit  this  spot :  what 
have  you  known  or  felt  of  bis  vengeance  ?*— '  His  vengeance  Is  terrible,'  said  a  voiee^  deep- 
aod  distinct,  beside  me.  '  Again  you  have  repeated  it,'  I  said,  for  impatience  had  confused 
wcf  pereeptions.    '  I  spoke  not-- 1  breathed  not,*  said  Michelo,  aghast,  and  clinging  to  me ;. 

*  a  voice  issued  from  tbe  wall :  quit  this  spot,  for  holy  St  Gennaro's  sake,  quit  this  spot.  If 
yet  we  may  quR  it  alive.'  '  / 

"  I  was  not,  like  him,  congealed  and  rendered  helpless  by  fear ;  but  I  suffered,  perbapSp 
aaora  from  the  keenness  and  strength  of  my  own  pereeptions.  Resist  it  as  we  may,  the  pre- 
sence or  the  fear  of  the  presence  of  the  dead,  is  almost  intolerable.  We  endure  it  in  a  tale, 
beeanee  it  is  a  tale ;  and  the  consciousness  of  fiction  produces  a  balance  with  the  pain  of 
crednlity.  Bnt  I  was  oppressed  by  evidence  that  appeared  irresistible,  and  I  felt  the  natural 
fiear,  which  I  have  in  common  with  the  peasant  and  the  child,  and  which  my  improved  per- 
oeptiODs,  perhaps,  magnifled  with  many  an  unfelt  and  subtle  circumstance  of  addition.  I 
deliberated  a  moment ;  a  gush  of  visionary  heroism  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  to 
»»^mint  the  flooring,  when  Michelo,  unable  to  speak,  grasped  my  arm,  and  pohited  to  the 
emwsite  wall  My  eye  followed  his  hivoluntorily ;  they  rested  on  the  figure  of  an  erased  men 
in  the  t^welry,  whose  bold  and  prominent  outliiies  tendered  it  even  strongly  titible  in  that 
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4iM  Ught  A  weapon  wUeh  it  held  was  pointed  in  the  dircctloii  I  waa  ahout  to  explore ;  th» 
hoari  waa  thrown  baok,  and  the  featorea  of  a  atroog  profile  were  fixed  on  the  sane  direeilon. 
Ab  I  gaxed  on  it,  the  lar^^  e>'e  appeared  to  Uvci^s  It  moved ;  it  looked  at  me ;  ft  turned  to  tha 
apot,  to  which  the  arm  pointed,  and  the  arm  Tihrated  with  a  flow  and  palpahle  motion ;  then 
•all  haeama  Hfela«f  and  diacoloured,  and  dead  aa  an  artificial  form.  What  I  had  aeon  and 
heard  was  cnoogh  for  me.  I  became  inflamed,  impelled,  exalted ;  a  certain  aupemal  dignity 
•mingled  with  mj  feetings ;  I  felt  myself  the  aammoned  agent  of  destinjr,  yet  not  the  leia  did  I 
feel  that  I  was  sorronnded  by  horrors ;  that  I  was  treading  where  the  living  inhobited  not ; 
that  I  waa  called  by  voices  nature  shudders  to  hear.  But  they  appeared  to  me  the  instm* 
ments  by  which  I  was  appointed  to  woHl  out  some  great  pnrpoae,  and  I  grasped  them  with  a 
••oonvulsed  but  daring  hand. 

**  I  began  to  esandne  the  apartment  In  every  part  of  the  wainscot  under  it,  pannelahad 
4ieen  detached  and  shattered  by  age  and  neglect.  But  they  only  betrayed  the  aolid  walL  One 
that  appeared  less  impaired  than  the  rest,  I  examined,  therefore,  more  closely.  It  resisted ; 
h«t  strength,  audi  as  I  felt  at  that  moment,  was  not  easily  resisted,  and  I  soon  wren<^ed  it 
tfom  the  wainscot.  The  cloud  of  dust  that  followed  was  soon  dispersed,  and  1  discovered 
steps  rugged  and  unequal,  and  feebly  lit,  winding  within  it.  I  addressed  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort and  courage  to  Miohelo,  who  leant  exhausted  against  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  descend 
them.  He  attempted  feebly  to  dissuade  me ;  1  heard  him  not  The  stairs,  down  which  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  descend  steadily,  appeared,  from  the  roughness  of  their  formatioD,  to  havo 
been  soooped  out  of  the  wall ;  a  discoloured  light  seemed  to  stream  on  them  from  a  grating 
whioh  appeared  at  a  vast  height  in  the  roof  above  me.  The  dust  that  rose  under  every  step, 
scarce  permitted  me  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  the  heavy  steams  I  had  observed  in  the  ad* 
jaeont  chamber,  seemed  to  constitute  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  passage. 

**  The  steps,  descending  for  some  time,  terminated  in  a  door  which  no  key  could  open,  and 
4IO  effort  could  foroe  ;  and  Micbelo,  who  had  now  followed  me,  declared  he  knew  not,  nor 
could  conjecture,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  castle,  whore  that  door  conducted.  Here  all  pro- 
gress seemed  to  be  suspended,  and  I  looked  around  me  with  a  desponding  eye.  That  some 
secret  was  within  my  reach,  I  was  convinced  ;  and  to  lose  its  knowledge,  after  so  much  ex- 
pectation and  toil,  appeared  insupportable.  My  very  exertions  reproached  me  with  my  want 
of  success.  The  very  dull  and  murky  stillnesa  of  the  place  seemed  to  offer  mockery  to  my 
inquietude. 

"  Reluctantly  as  I  returned,  still  examining  every  object,  I  observed  apart  of  the  wall,  where 
there  seemed  a  regular  fracture  runnhig  through  the  stones  in  nearly  a  square  direction ;  I 
applied  my  baud  to  it,  it  shook  under  the  pressure,  and  a  large  portion  of  detached  rubb&h 
fell  at  my  feet.  I  felt  inspirited ;  with  the  assistance  of  Michelo,  I  soon  discovered,  under  a 
thin  coat  of  plaster,  that  mouldered  at  the  touch,  a  door,  that  bad  nothing  else  to  conceal  or 
to  fasten  it  I  dragged  it  (^n ;  it  discovered  a  dim  cavity,  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  me. 
I  entered  it,  stooping  and  contracted  ;  and  fWnn  its  narrow  dimensions  (partly  by  feeling,  and 
partly  from  the  pale  light  the  grating  still  afforded  me),  soon  discovered  a  kind  of  rude  chest 
disjointed  and  ill  secured.  With  an  impatience  which  urged  me  to  violence,  I  endeavoured  to 
rend  it  open.  FVom  the  loose  and  lumbering  rattle  of  its  contents,  I  had  a  shuddering  suspi- 
cion what  they  were.  I  yet  persisted ;  Michelo,  who  appeared  animated  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  his  own,  endeavoured  to  assist  me.  With  the  feverish  strength  of  eager  weakness 
I  succeeded.  The  decayed  panels  gave  way.  Ippolito,  oh,  Ippolito  1— my  hand  touched  the 
mealy  and  carious  bones  of  a  skeleton.  The  dry  limbs  clattered  as  the  panels  fell  about  ;  the 
light  fell  on  the  head  as  it  lay,  and  gave  a  deadlier  hollowness  to  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  eyes.  Panting  and  pale,  I  staggered  back ;  the  heat  of  exertion  and  pursuit  was  over  : 
I  had  reached  a  terrible  point  of  proof ;  the  mute  and  ghastly  witness  before  me  s{)okc.  Mur- 
der hurtled  in  mine  ears  as  I  viewed  it,  yet  still  I  was  uncertain  and  disquieted.  The  crime 
was  revealed,  but  the  objects  and  agents  were  still  unknown. 

**  Meanwhile  I  saw  Michelo  bend  over  the  corpse,  and  examine  it  with  attention :  I  saw 
him  shudder,  and  clasp  his  hands.  There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  only  converse  by 
actions.  I  hastened  to  him,  and,  entering  the  den,  surveyed  the  skeleton  again.  Michelo, 
tHthatrong and' speechless  expression,  pointed  to  one  of  its  wasted  arms;  the  hand  had 
•evi9id  from  it*     We  looked  on  etch  other  as  eensciona  that  each  was  brooding  on  hb 
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own  convietioiii^  At  laogth  1  tpakt^  and  felt  nyself  artiouUte  with  difBenlty  — *  Michcio;. 
does  your  knowledge  of  past  CTeots  suggest  anything  that  might  explain  this  spectacle  ?  If  It 
may,  oh  !  forbear  to  wrong  your  own  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  murdered,  by  longer  conceal- 
BNDt.'  The  old  man  smote  his  breast,  and  crossed  himself.  *  1  am  innocent,'  he  murmured,. 
*  I  am  ianoecnt ;  but  this  object  brings  to  my  memory  a  report  I  had  long  forgotten,  and  which, 
when  I  had  heard,  I  considered  but  as  some  tale  which  ignorance  had  invented,  to  dissolve 
the  mystery  of  that  terrible  night  It  was  whispered  by  many,  that  on  that  night  some  one 
had  been  privately  brought  into  the  cattle,  murdered,  and  interred  in  some  unknown  part  of  it : . 
who  he  was,  and  for  what  cause,  or  by  whom  he  was  dispatched,  none  pretended  to  tell.* 

**  This  aeoount,  though  it  increased  my  suspicions,  did  not  diminish  my  perplexity.  That 
some  uohallowed  deed  had  been  done  on  that  night,  lo  often  referred  to,  seemed  certain ;  the 
hand  that  had  done  it  appeared  shrouded  from  all  human  view  or  inquisition.  '  Michelo^ 
one  question  more,  and  I  shall  oease  for  ever  to  importune  you  ;•— do  you  believe  this  to  be  the 
body  of  ny  uncle,  of  Count  Orasio  ?'— '  From  many  droumstances,  signer,  I  should  have  bee» 
lad  to  fear  this  was  the  body  of  the  late  count ;  but  others  would  seem  to  contradict  it  But 
why  should  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  he  was  murdered  ?' 

** '  Here^  it  is  said,*  he  continued,  *  bells  have  tolled,  and  forms  have  moved.  Some- 
times long  processions,  with  blazing  lights,  have  been  seen  gliding  past  the  windows ;  aad 
•MMtimes  a  bunt  of  voices,  of  no  human  tone,  have  been  heard  chanting  the  ftineral  chant.* 

**  *  These  are  tales,  Michelo,  told  and  believed  promiscuously  everywhere  by  the  vulgar  and 

the  timid. '-^*  Ay ;  hut,  signer,  I  myself  have  seen *  — '  What  have  you  seen  ?*— *  Thfaigs, 

4gnor,  that  prevented  my  being  much  surprised  at  the  discovery  we  have  recently  made.  I 
haie  seen  lights  moving,  and  heard  sounds  issuing  from  those  apartments,  at  a  time  when  I 
knew  no  human  cause  could  have  produced  either.* — '  Were  the  appearances  yon  mentioB- 
iimHar  to  those  that  occurred  in  the  ruined  chapel  ?' — '  Ask  mc  no  more,  signer,*  said  the  old 
man  i  *  aa  Csr,  and  farther  than  was  in  my  power  to  gratiiy  it,  your  curiosity  has  been  satisfied ; 
let  us  quit  this  dismal  place.' 

*'  His  words  seemed  to  awake  me  from  a  trance.  That  momentary  courage  which  the 
emergency  had  invested  me  with  seemed  suddenly  to  desert  me.  I  looked  around  mc ;  twf> 
lonely  beings,  shuddering  over  a  discovery  which  conveyed  nothing  but  terror  to  them,  by  the 
£m  evening  light,  in  the  remote  and  long-deserted  towers  of  on  ancient  castle,  far  from  the 
eomibrt  of  human  aid  or  presence,  and  feeling  that  they  were  unable  to  encounter  an  addi- 
tional circumstance  or  object  of  fear,  yet  dreading  lest,  while  they  lingered,  some  other  would 
overtake  them ; — two  such  beings  I  felt  myself  and  Michelo  to  be,  and  startled  at  the  convic> 
tion.  The  confidence  of  the  delegate  of  heaven  was  over :  I  felt  myself  a  timid  human  being, 
encompassed  by  things,  and  the  fear  of  things,  which  nature  shrinks  from,  and  only  anxious 
tt  CMape  by  a  blind  and  hasty  extrication  from  them  :  like  a  child  that,  by  shutting  his  eyes, 
aad  walking  apecdny  past  some  spot  of  terror,  imagines  itself  to  be  safe. 

'*  I  turned  from  the  revolting  spectacle  before  me ;  I  looked  along  the  dim  and  narrow 
pamage ;  I  wondered  at  my  own  temerity  in  exploring  it  A  few  moments  past,  and  I  felt  aa 
if  nothhig  could  check  my  progress ;  at  the  present  nothing  ceuld  impel  me  to  pursue  it. 
For  a  moment  I  wondered  at  myself,  and  almost  ascribed  the  change  to  an  influence  that  made 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  place.  But  the  lassitude  that  mixed  with  my  timidity  dissolved 
the  wonder.  I  discovered  it  was  only  the  natural  remission  of  over-stimulated  feeling;  and 
that  if  Heaven  was  pleased  to  employ  my  agency,  it  would  prevent  the  confidence  of  its  in- 
itrument  being  inflated  by  presumption,  by  leaving  him  at  intervals  to  the  infirmities  of  his 
nature,  to  his  common  habits  of  impulse  and  cessation,  to  those  usual  ebbs  and  flows  of  mind, 
which  prove  to  us  that  our  best  frames  are  of  imperfect  influence  and  interrupted  length. 

"  I  assisted  Michelo^  by  the  light  that  yet  remained,  to  fill  up  the  cavity  with  the  stones  and 
rabbish  we  had  removed  from  it,  and  then  prepared  to  quit  the  stairs.  As  we  returned,  I 
eadeavonred  to  forbear  looking  at  its  dark  and  silent  walls;  at  the  roof,  where  the  light  ap- 
peared  to  pale  and  so  distant,  it  reminded  me  of  that  which  streams  on  the  hollow  eye  of  a 
e^itive  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon ;  nay,  on  the  rude,  uncouth  steps  themselves,  that 
■med  jast  fit  to  be  pressed  by  the  assassin,  stealing  to  the  bed  of  sleep,  or  bearing  away  his 
prey  to  depoah  it  in  some  den,  such  as  we  had  discovered.  But,  wherever  I  looked,  I  found 
food  Ibr  sombre  thought     I  opickened  my  pace. 
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**  In  our  hurried  ptsiage  throofli  the  eablMt  and  the  chamber,  we  walked  with  iflent  and 
breathlesi  fear,  grasping  each  other,  and  endeavoaring  to  fii  our  eyes  on  the  floor ;  yet  fed- 
faig  they  were  every  noment  involuntarily  raised  to  meet  the  approach  of  something  we  did 
not  dare  to  inthnate  to  each  other.  We  had  now  reached  the  stairs,  by  which  we  were  hasting 
to  descend,  when  we  distinctly  heard,  in  the  apartment  we  had  Just  quitted,  the  loud  tread  of 
a  foot,  that  seemed  to  be  pursuhig  us.  Michelo,  stupified  by  fear,  was  lingering  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs ;  with  a  desperate  effort  I  dragged  him  along  with  me,  and  hurried  down. 

**  The  tread  came  yet  louder  and  quicker  behind  us :  I  dared  not  to  look  behind ;  I  rushed 
on  with  headlong  blindness,  dragging  ray  breathless  companion  with  me. 

**  The  foot  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  I  could  fed  the  stairs  bending  under  its  pressure  be- 
hind me ;  every  moment  I  dreaded  to  feel  the  indenture  of  its  <  fiery  fong.*  But  we  had  now 
reached  the  door  communicating  with  the  passage :  I  dragged  it  open,  and  with  that  invo* 
luntary  provision  which  fear  often  makes  against  its  objects,  with  averted  head  I  drew  it  after 
me  and  locked  it,  while  I  thought  1  heard  tlie  murmurs  of  a  voice  within,  but  whether  its 
tones  were  those  of  pain  or  terror  I  could  not  discover.  Whatever  might  be  the  power  of 
our  pursuer,  he  then  ceased  to  exert  it ;  no  sound  pursued  us,  and  we  encountered  no  object. 
We  made  a  hasty  and  silent  progress  tlirough  the  passage,  and  regained  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  castle  without  observation. 

*<  By  these  events  I  have  neither  been  enlightened  nor  assured ;  I  have  been  only  perptened 
and  terrified.  I  have  reflected,  but  without  attaining  conviction ;  I  have  debated,  but  idthout 
forming  a  resolution.  Sometimes  my  exertion  appears  temerity,  and  sometimes  my  supine- 
ness  oovrardice ! 

"  Am  I  the  agent  of  heaven,  or  the  dupe  of  fear  and  deception  ?  Was  the  voice  I  heard 
intended  to  summon  or  forbid?  Has  the  arm  been  bared  to  beckon  or  to  repel?  Shall  I 
pause,  or  shall  I  proceed? 

"  In  this  dark  and  turbid  state  I  look  at  the  picture  of  Ermlnia,  and  taste  a  momentary,  a 
delicious  calm.    Adio.** 

CHAPTER   XI. 

*'  Ut  uiidesfl  implamibuN  pollii  avis 
Serpentlom  allapsui  timet 
II  a^  reliotis ;  non,  nt  adait,  anxilil 
LaCara  ploa  pnnentibaa— *'.— Hobacb. 

"  Thtu,  if  the  mother-bird  fonake 
Her  unfledged  younf ,  abe  dreada  the  gUdiag  anake. 
With  deeper  agonies  afraid, 
Not  that  her  presence  could  affind  them  aid.*' — Fbahcis. 

Bt  the  time  this  letter  had  arrived  at  Naples,  Ippolito's  habits  of  gloom  and  abstraction  had 
increased.  The  scenes  of  passing  enjoyment  he  had  sometimes  permitted  to  chequer  that 
gloom  he  had  now  relinquished  ;  and,  except  the  hours  that  he  attended  that  summons,  his 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  feeding  gloomy  thought  with  solitude.  When  this  letter  arrived, 
none  of  the  servants  would  venture  to  disturb  their  once  undreaded  master ;  and  Cyprian, 
who  heard  them  debating,  seized  the  opportunity  of  venturing  into  his  presence.  Ippolito 
had  been  for  some  hours  alone  in  his  own  apartment.  Cyprian,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
knocked  at  the  door ;  a  voice,  of  which  the  tones  had  never  been  harsh  before,  demanded, 
**  Wtio  was  there  ?"— **  I  am  afraid  to  answer  to  that  voice,*'  said  Cyprian ;  **  speak  in  another 
tone,  and  I  will  say,  tis  Cyprian." — '*  You  may  enter,"  said  Ippolito. — Cyprian  approached 
timidly.  His  master  vras  extended  on  a  sofa ;  bis  eyes  were  shaded  by  his  hand ;  his  attitude 
bespoke  a  wish  to  counterbalance  mental  inquietude  with  bodily  ease.  **  This  is  a  letter  from 
your  brother,"  said  Cyprian,  offering  it  with  an  unnoticed  hand.  After  a  moment's  pause,  ho 
left  it  down,  and  placed  himself  before  the  sofa  with  folded  arms.—**  Why  do  you  waft?**  said 
Ippolito,  in  a  hollow  and  languid  tone. — **  I  know  not  why  I  wait,"  said  Cyprian,  whose  an. 
guish  now  burst  forth  in  tears,  and  who  hurried  towards  the  door ;  "  I  know  not  why  I  live ; 
there  is  neither  joy  nor  use  in  me  now ;  I  know  not  why  I  live."  Blind  with  his  tears,  he 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  open  the  door,  when  Ippolito,  starting  from  the  sofa,  intercepted  him. 
**  Pardon  me,  Cyprian,  I  knew  not  it  was  you ;  I  heard  the  tones  of  your  voice,  but  I  felt  not 
jott  were  near  me.    Pardon  me,  Cyprian.     For  many  daya  past  my  senses  have  been  dull 
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and  dilteiapered;  the  vlffli  of  my  niglitt  have  diaturbed  tbesB.  Even  now,  while  I  gaie  npon 
jroo,  jroa  aeen  to  me  not  aa  you  ought  s  and  ahould  you  change,  while  I  look  npon  you,  to 
aeme  lUrange  shape,  aoch  aa  I  have  lately  teen,  I  could  scoreo  feel  surpriie.**— **  Oh,  do  not 
talk  ihuf,**  nid  Cyprian:  "what  ihapei  and  what  sufferings  are  these  you  talk  of?  what 
dream  of  visionary  anguish  pursues  and  preys  upon  you  ?  what  invisible  arm  has  torn  you 
from  life  and  enjoyment,  and  chained  you  down  in  a  prison-house  of  pain  and  solitude  ?  Are 
yon  persecuted  by  the  power  of  the  li^og  or  of  the  dead  ?  I  am  importunate,  perhaps,  for  I 
am  fearleaa.  Two  days-^two  dreadful  days,  I  have  been  deprived  of  your  sight-^your  sight, 
which  is  the  very  food  of  my  existence.  A  thousand  times  in  that  period  have  I  approached 
yonr  door,  listening  for  a  cheerful  sound  or  motion  to  encourage  me  to  enter ;  with  a  breaking 
heart  I  wandered  back,  for  I  heard  only  your  heavy  groans.  But  I  am  so  miserable,  all  fear 
of  your  displeasure  has  ceased ;  I  will  even  support  that,  if  you  will  not  drive  me  from  you ; 
chide*  aod  look  sternly  on  me,  if  you  can,  but  let  me  be  near  you ;  the  sound  of  your  voice 
will  repay  me  for  anything  it  can  utter :  the  image  of  your  anguish,  when  absent  and  ima^ 
gined.  Is  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  present ;  or  perhaps  the  sight  of  you  makes  all 
faflering  lighL" 

"  Yon  would  be  near  me,"  sold  Ippolito,  appearing  to  collect  with  difficulty  what  had  been 
said;  "you  do  not  know,  then,  that  misery  is  contagious ?**—**  Misery  !**  echoed  Cyprian, 
"  whence,  oh !  whence  is  this  perverse  repining  of  self-inflicted  suffering  ?    If  you  murmur, 
who  shall  not  be  suffered  to  groan  ?     Oh,  too  lovely— too  brilliant— too  bright,  as  you  arc- 
more  like  the  gay  phantom  of  a  youthful  wish  than  a  human  being,  the  destined  partaker  of 
infirmity  and  suffering — ^you  seem  almost  without  a  wish  as  without  a  fear.     What  is  this 
sirocco  of  the  mind,  that  bursts  forth  in  the  summer-noon  of  life,  and  blasts  the  freshness  of 
its  eojo}'ments?    Ylhy  need  I  enumerate  blessings  you  cannot  be  blind  to— for  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  nature  none  are  forgetfuL     Why  need  I  remind  you  what,  oh  !  what  you  are?"— 
"  You  need  not  remind  me  what  I  am ;  I  know,  I  feel  it  but  too  well.     I  am  a  pursued,  a 
hannted,  a  persecuted  being— the  helpless  prey  of  an  invisible  tormentor.     Cyprian,  a  cruel, 
on  inward  fire  consumes  me.     The  springs  of  life,  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  dried  up 
within  me.     I  feel  the  energies  of  my  mind  seared  and  withered  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  terrible  subject,  as  the  eyes  would  be  by  being  fixed  on  an  object  of  intense  and  scorch- 
ing heat;  yet  I  cannot  withdraw  them.      One  subject,  one  only  subject,  is  involuntarily 
present  with  me ;  wherever  I  turn,   I  behold  it — whatever   I  do,  it  is  mingled  with :  nay, 
when,  from  the  weariness  of  overwrought  suffering,  I  become  almost  vacant  of  thought 
or  feeling,  a  dumb  and  sullen  sense  of  pain  mixes  its  leaven  with  those  moments  of  uncon- 


"  Yon  have  wrung  this  from  me,  Cyprian,  by  your  cruel  pity,  superfluously  cruel  to  yourself 
and  to  me.  Your  sufferings  may  be  increased  by  the  communication  of  mine ;  but  mine 
cannot  be  diminished  by  your  participation  of  them.  I  bore  the  storm  long  to  shelter  you ; 
now  yon  have  exposed  your  fecblencu  to  it,  and  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  dignity  of  solitary 
suflering,  or  the  aid  of  valid  support.** — "  Oh  no,"  said  Cyprian,  "  you  know  not  the  power 
and  offlce  of  strong  affection  ;  it  loves  not  to  mix  its  beam  with  the  summer-blaze  of  joy^— to 
add  its  note  to  the  choral  song  of  flattery  and  pleasure  ;  it  reserves  them  for  the  dark,  disas- 
trous boor,  when  the  omased  sufferer  looks  round  on  a  desert  world ;  when  what  he  thought 
he  held  is  dust  within  his  grasp ;  when  what  he  hoped  to  trust  to  is  a  reed  under  his  steps. 
Then  Is  the  power  and  the  hour  of  strong  affection  ;  then  it  rushes  to  him ;  it  grasps  him  by 
the  cold  hand ;  it  speaks  words  of  comfort  in  his  stunned  and  frozen  ears ;  it  clings  to  him  with 
all  the  strength  of  its  being,  with  powers  stronger  than  suffering  and  death ;  it  abides  the 
eonlliet  of  the  dark  hour,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  its  companion ; 
for  such  is  its  true  nature  and  power,  such  emergencies  only  develope  and  realise  them ; 
among  such  only  it  expands  its  powers,  it  feels  its  existence — nay,  it  seeks  its  reward.  Tell 
me,  not  therefore,  of  sorrow  or  of  suffering ;  'tis  therefore  I  seek,  and  will  not  leave  you. 
Something  whispers  me  this  is  an  hour  of  confidence,  not  of  dejection ;  that  I  con  do  much  to 
serve  and  to  save  yon ;  that  I  can  perform  something  that  will  moke  men  wonder  at  the 
energy  of  xesJons  weakness.  Montorfo,  I  love  you,  I  love  you ;  and  to  that  name  nothing  is 
impossible.  Montorio,  I  will  examine  your  heart ;  and  you  will  confess  the  cause  when  I  have 
discovered  it..**—"  Forbear,  my  gentle,  my  darling  boy,  forbear;  you  spread  your  little  slcndar 
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Iiirancbcs  to  the  storm  tha»  hf*eds  you  not ;  in  |>at^g,  it  will  lay  yon  m  the  da«t,  and  rush  to 
sme  unobstructed.  Cyprian,  1  ha?e  had  a  sore  struggle ;  the  enemy  has  assailed  me  with 
terrible  strength  once  and  again ;  my  strength  and  my  defences  are  declining,  and  he  will  yet 
l^reTail ;  yes,  he  will  prevail,  and  have  me  yet  in  his  dark  thrall.** 

<*  Oh,  why  do  we  thus  magnify  the  trivial  distresses  of  life,**  said  Cyprian,  '*  with  words  of 
^snch  melancholy  and  mysterious  import,  that  while  we  listen  to  them  we  almost  persuade 
ourselves  we  arc  suffering  something  humanity  never  suffered  before,  and  claim  such  dignity 
-from  their  support,  or  such  wonder  from  their  confession,  that  at  length  we  begin  to  find  a 
43dight  in  misery  ?  You  have,  perhaps,  encountered  some  common  evil,  some  visitation  of 
iraman  infirmity,  or  of  youthful  deviation  ;  your  mind,  generous,  noble,  and  fostered  by  long 
luxury,  starts  from  the  prospect  of  pain,  or  the  recollection  of  error.  Bat  fear  not  yet ;  yours 
flBUSt,  must  have  been  a  venial  one ;  and  if  your  own  reflections  have  anticipated  the  censures 
id  society,  you  may  listen  to  them  with  the  calmness  of  re-«stablished  rectitude,  nor  suflfer 
ikem  to  interrupt  the  even  direction  of  the  nind  that  has  regained  the  path  of  right" — ''And 
4o  I  hear  Cyprian,*'  said  Ippolito,  **  confounding  the  complexions  of  good  and  evil,  and  teaching 
•an  honourable  mind  to  forego  that  susceptibility  of  praise  from  which  it  derives  its  best 
security,  as  well  as  its  highest  reward?  Is  this  my  monitor?** — "Oh,  forgive  me— forgive 
tne,**  said  Cj-prian,  **  for  your  own  sake  1  'tis  you  have  corrupted  my  judgment  and  my  heart. 
My  love  for  you  has  made  me  almost  annihilate  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  When  I  look 
-on  you,  Montorio,  I  cannot  beUeve  you  guilty,  your  mind  I  cannot  think  less  perfect  than  your 
ibrm,  and  the  dreadful  deception  practised  on  my  own  judgment  I  endeavour,  with  guilty 
fondness,  to  extend  to  yours.  How  have  I  laboured  to  restore  you  to  the  paths  of  purity  and 
peace,  from  which  your  lavish  youth,  and  glowing  temptations,  had  caused  a  noble  heart  to 
deviate.  How  have  I  watched  and  warned*— how  have  I  toiled  and  importuned— how  have  I 
trembled  and  prayed  for  you.  This  one  great  point  and  object  of  my  life,  what  could  compel 
■ne  to  counteract  ?— what,  but  the  strong  affection  that  compelled  me  to  undertake  it?  I  find 
I  cannot  bear  to  behold  you  suffer.  I  saw  you  erring,  and  I  hazarded  life — yes,  hazarded  life, 
to  recall  and  reclaim  you ;  but  when  I  saw  you  suffer,  I  could  only  weep  and  be  guilty ;  I 
forgot  the  g^reat  purpose  of  my  missSon ;  I  forgot  I  was  your  monitor ;  and  remembered  only 
I  loved ;  forgfreme,  Montorio,  for  your  own  sake  forgive  me  T — "  1  will  forgive  you  everything, 
Cyprian,  but  this  waste  of  lavish  love  on  a  wretch  whom  it  wounds  but  cannot  profit."— 
^  Oh,  yet  do  not  say  so ;  I  have  great  resources,  more  than  of  hope  or  of  advice — substantial 
resources. 

"  What  is  this  heavy  load  of  mind  ?  Montorio,  I  have  marked  your  nightly  wanderings. 
Have  you  been  seduced  to  the  feverish  vigUs  of  the  ^gamesters  ?  Have  you  become  tho 
^wretchcd  thing  of  calculations  and  chances — the  agitated  sport  of  knavish  skill — the  ruined 
dupe  of  confederate  deception  ?  Oh,  thank  the  blessed  saints  for  the  wholesome  lesson  of 
your  ruin.  In  that  dreadful  pursuit  to  succeed  is  certainly  to  be  lost ;  though  to  be  ruined, 
h  possibly  to  be  saved.  Be  not  dejected  ;  the  riches  of  your  house  are  immense ;  and  your 
fisther,  though  I  have  heard  stern  and  severe,  is  proud,  and  will  not  suffer  the  honour  of  his 
fomily  to  be  impaired  by  debt ;  or  should  your  losses  not  require  the  fortunes  of  a  house  to 
repair  them,  I  have  resources,  Montorio— resources,  happily  stored  up  against  this  hour  of 
pressure  ;  take  them,  my  beloved,  take  all.*' — **  Forbear,  Cyprian,  forbear ;  your  conjecture  is 
orroneous ;  mine  are  not  the  vigOs  of  a  gamester ;  miserable  as  I  know  them  to  be,  I  could 
almost  wish  they  were.**- "  Oh,  what  is  this,**  said  Cyprian,  distressed  and  amazed,  **  what  is 
this  more  terrible  than  misery  and  ruin  ?  Do  I  read  another  cause  in  your  pale  and  listless 
lip,  in  your  darkened  cheek,  in  your  fixed  eye  ?  Such,  they  say,  are  the  looks  of  those  who 
kyve.  Do  you  love,  Montorio  ?  Alas !  is  it  possible  you  can,  love,  and  yet  despair.  Oh,  no^ 
no ;  too  happy  woman ;  too  happy,  metbinks,  for  the  indulgence  of  allowed  caprice ;  too 
happy  for  the  petty,  prescriptive  triumph  of  her  disdain  ;  she  cannot  have  punished  herself  to 
give  you  pain ;  or,  if  she  has,  let  her  behold  you  now — now  in  this  seducing  shade  of  melan- 
choly beauty  ;  and  she  must— abe  will.  Oh,  why  that  groan,  Montorio?  Can  you,  oh— can 
you  be  the  victim  of  love — of  lawless  passion  ?  Alas  I  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  have  heard  ox 
wretched,  wretched  women,  who  can  love  for  gold  ;  who  would  take  deformity  and  decrepitude 
to  their  arms,  instead  of  even  you,  if  they  could  outweigh  you  in  the  price  of  their  body*s  and 
sonl^i  perdition ;  for  such  you  cannot  long  languish ;  alas  I  what  am  1  saying  ?    Oh,  8|  are  m^  • 
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ipare  me.  my  beloved !  make  me  not  the  reluctant  agent  of  pollution ;  tear  not  fhmi  my 
agonised  affection  its  long,  its  lost  cherished  integrity.  Alas !  alas !  such  is  the  madness  of 
my  guilty  love,  1  can  bear  to  see  you  criminal,  but  cannot,  cannot  bear  to  see  you  miserable.** 
— "  Perplex  yourself  no  more  with  this  mental  casuistry  ;  torture  yourself  no  longer  with  the 
superfluous  remorse  of  imputed  guilt.  I  cannot  give  you  the  oonsolation  of  chinking  mine  is 
a  case  of  common  suffering,  or  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  relief ;  would,  oh,  would  I  were 
the  subject  of  any,  or  all,  the  sufferings  you  could  name,  rather  than  what  I  am.** 

Cyprian  was  silent  from  the  perplexity  of  severe  dismay.  At  every  gradation  of  their  con- 
ference he  had  drawn  closer  to  Ippolito ;  and  now,  pressing  his  hand,  he  murmured  feebly— 
■»  If  that  last  and  dreadful  guilt,  the  brand  of  civilized  society,  the  dreadful  imposition  of  an 
arbitrary  phantom,  be  yours — if  you  have  hurried  from  earth,  and  from  hope,  your  rash,  oflSend- 
log  brother  ;  and  if,  for  a  crime  man  could  not  forgive,  you  have  sent  him  to  answer  for  all 
before  the  judge,  his  course  unfinished — his  task  unfulfilled — his  soul  unabsolved — his  salvatien 
nnobtained ;  if  yon  have  found  that  what  society  can  palliate  and  pardon,  conscience  cannot,, 
oh,  yet  is  there  a  dawn  of  hope.  If  the  agents  of  justice  or  of  revenge  pursue  you,  let  us  fly, 
ob.  let  us  fly,  thb  land  of  perverted  and  bloody  manners,  where  the  sore  alternative  of  infieimyor 
gmlt  nrges  the  revolthag  hand  of  virtue  to  deeds  its  praise  cannot  purify,  nor  its  sanction  cxpiatr . 
Oh,  let  us  fly,  and  the  prayers  of  good  and  holy  men  shall  be  with  us  for  good;  there  is  a 
blessed  virtue  in  those,  and  the  offices  of  our  holy  faith,  to  obtain  peace  and  remission  for  the 
■onU  so  sore  beset." — *•  Can  murder,  then,  be  forgiven  ?  And  if  the  bare  crime,  under  strong- 
temptation  and  most  urgent  cause,  hardly  dare  plead  for  mercy,  what  shall  be  said  for  mur- 
der. Impelled  by  no  motive,  justified  by  no  pretext^  sheltered  by  no  confederacy  ?  for  guilt,  la- 
borioas,  determined,  inveterate  ?  And  this,  oh  all  this.  Is  nothing  to  the  shades  of  this  dark 
TiBioa.**— "  I  understand  not  this  terrible  language,**  said  Cyprian,  wbo  looked  aghast.  **  If 
yon  have  anything  to  disclose,  tell  it  quickly,  for  my  senses  are  dull,  and  I  am  wearied  with, 
pleading.**—"  I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  but  it  is  not  for  your  oars.**  He  rose  hastily — he  grasped 
Qyprian's  arms'—*'  Wretched  boy,  why  have  you  allied  yourself  to  me  ?  why  will  you  cling  to 
me  with  this  helpless  forpe  ?  I  am  hunted  and  hard  pressed  ;  every  night — listen,  Cyprian-* 
every  night  a  fire  is  kindled  in  my  heart — the  dagger  is  put  into  my  hand — the  midnight 
ninisters  of  destiny  are  round  me  ;  they  urge — they  impel  me  onward— onward : — all  around 
Be  is  stUl — the  stillness  of  dreadful  preparation.  My  approach  cannot  be  calculated;  my 
bkiw  cannot  be  averted ;  my  victim  cannot  resist ;  my  associates  cannot  betray  -.  yet  I  linger 
— yet  I  would  shrink — yet  I  would  retreat :  but  my  fate  cannot  be  resisted.  No,  no,  no«» 
my  hie  cannot  be  resisted.*'  Cyprian  listened  in  helpless  horror. 

Ippolito  approached  the  window  ;  he  leant  against  the  foliage  lattice ;  the  breeze  of 
eveidng  blew  back  his  dark  hair.  Cyprian  gazed  on  him  with  that  mingled  pang  of  anguish 
andkKre,  of  which  the  bitterness  is  more  than  of  death.  In  those  visions  in  which  the  mind 
wanders  for  relief  under  the  pressure  of  cufTering,  but  finds  it  only  deepened  and  refined,  he 
imagined  he  beheld  those  rich  locks  rent  in  distraction  ;  that  yet  glowing  cheek  hollow  and  pale ; 
that  noble  form  wrecked  and  defaced  by  suflering  ;  he  felt  a  pang  that  must  not  be  told,  and 
scarce  suppressed  the  cry  that  darted  to  his  lips.  Ippolito  leant  against  the  casement ;  it 
looked  into  the  garden  of  the  palace :  the  breeze  that  breathed  over  groves  of  rose  and 
orsnge  played  on  his  cheek  :  the  setting  sun  sent  his  beams  through  the  twinkling  foliage  ; 
they  tinged  with  ruddy  amber,  they  fieckercd  the  waters  of  a  fountain  that  gurgled  among 
them,  and  whose  bason,  where  the  waters,  that  played  in  silver  showers  in  the  centre,  Iny  still 
and  deep,  gave  back  a  bright  and  lovely  blue  of  the  heavens,  without  a  spot,  and  without  a 
riiade.  Ippolito  remained  silent  long;  at  length—"  I  behold  all  this/'  said  he,  '*  joyless  and 
onmoved ;  the  burthen  that  gits  so  heavy  on  my  soul  has  oppressed  my  senses  too.  Or  is  it 
that  I  am  already  become  a  disastrous,  discordant  atom,  amid  these  elements  of  harmony  and 
loi'e  ?  And  am  I  already  at  war  with  n;iture  ?  Oh,  how  dreadful  to  be  an  alien  from  our  own  system 
and  species !  not  to  bo  able  to  drink  the  evening  breeze,  or  glow  with  the  setting  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
not  even  to  know  the  pleasure  those  insects  are  tasting  in  his  rays ;  to  wish  in  vain  for  the  quiet 
life  of  the  fountain  that  fiows,  of  the  leaf  that  falls.  But  no,  no,  no  ;  to  be  forced  to  agency  ; 
to  be  invested  with  dreadful  responsibility  ;  to  hew  out,  with  groaning  toil,  the  weight  that  is 
to  crush  mc  to  atoms  ;  is  there  no  other  task  for  me  amid  the  thousand,  thousand  lines  of  bu- 
auua  life,  branching  and  intersecting  in  endless  motion  and  infinite  directions?  U  thec^  "ok^. 
one  for  me  but  this  ?  and  for  mc,  whose  heart  never  harboured  a  p>K^ovi  ol  <t\«ivCCNi  \.^\vr«i^ 
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thing  i  who  knew  not  what  men  meant  by  hatred  ?  In  my  dayg  of  childhood,  Cyprian,  I  have 
forborne  to  disturb  the  insect  that  fluttered — to  crush  the  reptile  that  crawled  beneath  me  ; 
and  I  must,  must — and  is  there  no  repeal  ?  and  is  there  no  retreat?  Author  of  my  being  and 
of  my  fate !  hear  my  groans !  hear  my  despair !  Father,  they  are  not  the  groans  of  a  rebel 
heart !  it  is  not  the  despair  of  daring  outrage  1  but  spare  me,  spare  me  !  ** 

He  rent  his  hair  by  handfuls  ;  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground.  Cyprian,  terrified,  bat 
unrestrained,  fell  beside  him,  and  attempted  to  raise  and  to  soothe  him.  In  a  few  moments  he 
sprang  from  the  ground ;  be  stood  erect,  but  tottering  ;  his  hair  was  dishevelled,  his  hands 
were  clenched,  his  eyes  were  inflamed  and  wandering,  his  face  was  varied  by  a  thousand  shades, 
but  a  fixed  and  burning  spot  of  crimson  tinged  his  cheek.  *'  Whither  do  you  go  T*  cried  Cy- 
prian, grasping  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  rush  from  the  apartment.  **  To  the  theatre,  to  (he 
gambling.house,  to  the  brothel,"  he  roared  ;  "  to  the  floods  of  wine,  to  songs  of  madness  ; 
this  cannot  be  borne ;  off*— release  me,  or  wUl  you  accompany  me,  Cyprian,  to  dissipation,  to 
frenzy,  to  ruin  ?" 

No  prayers  could  pacify,  and  no  struggles  could  withhold  him  :  he  seized  his  sword  and 
cloak,  and  rushed  from  the  palace,  madly  calling  on  Cyprian  to  follow  him.  The  unhappy 
Cyprian  paused ;  this  moment  seemed  to  him  the  criticsj  one  of  his  life  and  happiness.  To 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Naples  was  to  encounter  a  certain  and  terrible  death.  He  had  so 
long  considered  life  merely  as  a  medium  of  service  to  his  master,  that  this  consideration  would 
scarce  have  detained  him  to  examine  it  But  what  hope  in  pursuing  the  career  of  a  maniac  ? 
W  hat  profit  to  Ippolito,  in  witnessing  those  orgies  he  could  save  him  from  no  longer  ?  He 
lingered  a  moment ;  strong  affection  triumphed,  and  he  felt  the  danger  of  exposing  himself* 
and  the  despair  of  serving  his  master,  vanish  before  that  sad  and  nameless  pleasure  which  we 
feel  from  the  simple  act  of  clinging  to  the  persons  of  those  we  love,  even  when  aid  is  impos- 
sible, and  consolation  fruitless.  He  followed  Montorio,  but  he  followed  him  ivith  tottering 
steps  i  nor  could  the  impassioned  >?  e  \\it  of  his  feelings  resist  the  shock  he  felt  on  being  for 
the  first  time  on  foot  and  unprotected  in  the  streets  of  Naples.  Feeble  and  terrified,  he  yet 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  hurried  pace  of  Ippolito  ;  who,  with  that  lightning  burst  of  generous 
feeling  that  blazed  even  through  the  storm  of  his  passions,  turned  to  him,  spoke  some  consoling 
but  incoherent  words,  and  then,  supporting  him  with  his  arm,  hurried  on.  From  time  to 
time  of  their  progress,  Cyprian  endeavoured  to  breathe  a  few  soothing  sounds ;  but  the  an- 
guish with  which  the  sight  of  Ippolito*s  fevered  check  and  fixed  eye  struck  him,  drove  them 
back  to  his  heart ;  or,  if  uttered,  they  were  so  inarticulate,  that  Ippolito  was  insensible  of  them. 
They  proceeded  with  astoniihing  rapidity,  but  without  any  apparent  object,  till  Cyprian,  with 
the  provisional  caution  of  fear,  tried,  as  he  passed,  to  distinguish  the  windings  of  the  streets, 
amons:  which  he  feared  he  might  shortly  bo  left  deserted  and  alone.  They  reached  in  a  short 
time  the  extremity  of  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  Montorio  palace  stood  ;  they  entered  a 
dark,  lonely  enclosure.  Ippolito,  who  appeared  to  have  been  lulled  into  vacancy  by  the  hum 
and  concourse  of  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  now  paused  and  looked  around  him 
eagerly,  as  if  struck  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  place.  **  Why  have  we  wandered  here?** 
said  Cyprian  timidly.  "  Because,"  said  Ippolito,  in  broken  tones,  '*  because  it  is  wild,  and  dark, 
and  deserted — because  it  is  meet  for  the  haunt  of  ruin  and  wretchedness.  I  love  to  gaze  on 
this  stilly  gloom  ;  to  hear  the  hollow  wind  that  stirs  the  trees.  Would  the  evening  shades 
would  settle  on  this  ipot  for  ever !— would  I  could  dose  away  being  and  consciousness  here,  in 
stunned  and  stupid  listlessness  !" 

He  leant  against  one  of  the  trees ;  his  cloak  folded  on  his  arm.  Twice,  with  a  full  heart, 
Cyprian  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  form  a  sound.  Ippolito  heard  the  murmurs  of  inarticulate 
distrosj  near  him.  "Are  you  there  still,  Cyprian — will  you  still  cling  to  me  ?  Leave  me, 
oh  !  leave  me  to  myself — to  the  dark  fi;>;ht  I  must  encounter  alone.  Cyprian,  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  night  that  is  spreading  round  us,  as  of  that  darker 
and  portentous  gathering  that  involves  me.  Go  from  me  and  be  safe ;  why  should  I  destroy 
you  ? — sweet  and  innocent  boy,  approach  me  not — ^lovo  me  not.  But  for  me,  you  might  have 
flourished  in  stainless  and  joyful  pu  - 1  v ;  but  you  would  tempt  the  fate  of  a  ruined  man  ;  you 
would  go  side  by  side  with  me  in  that  dark  un^axe'li  d  path  which  we  must  tread  in  sulToring, 
and  terminate  in  despair.  Go  from  me,  while  I  yet  can  warn  you,  yet  can  commiserate,  yet 
can  pity  you  ;  a  moment  longer,  and  I  shall  bo  wild  and  recklc^ss  as  the  hunted  savage  that 
rushes  on  the  weapons  of  his  persecutors,  and  grmds  them  with  his  tusks.** 
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"  And  if  thif  then,  indeed,  our  last  hour  of  peace  and  goodness?  Is  agonised  affection 
sommonad  to  her  last  trial-task  ?  MTUl  you  indeed  bo  Ippolito  no  more  ?  I  have  no  mor« 
(hen  to  say,  no  more  to  suffer.  But  with  my  dying  hand  I  must  hold  you ;  I  must  cling  to 
yon  with  that  strength  which  overcometh  all  things*  with  love,  which  is  stronger  than  death ! 
I  know  not  the  fate  which  awaits  you  ;  it  comes  in  mist  and  cloud :  nor  am  I  anxious  to  un« 
fold  them,  to  behold  it.  SuflSce  it,  it  is  yours.  Therefore,  by  stfong  necessity  of  love,  it 
Bust  be  mine.  Of  my  brief  and  unhappy  life,  the  only  object  has  been  you— 4br  you  I  have 
lived — and  I  must,  must  die  with  you." 

Blind  with  fears,  stifled  with  convulsive  sobs,  he  grasped  Ippolito,  who,  breaking  from 
him  with  a  wild  and  unmeaning  laugh,  hastily  rushed  towards  a  building  which  was  recently 
lit  up,  and  to  which  numbers  appeared  to  he  thronging.  Stupified  with  astonishment,  Cy- 
prian beheld  this  change ;  but  the  instinctive  fear  of  desertion  impelled  him  to  follow.  When 
he  entered  the  building,  not  even  his  ignorance  could  preserve  him  from  discovering  its  des* 
tination.  It  was  a  gaming-house,  apparently  of  the  lowest  description  ;  numbers  were  olready 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  evening,  and  Ippolito  mingled  among  thom  with  a  bold  and 
fivacious  eagerness,  which  his  companion  beheld  with  additional  anguish.  His  flushed  and 
impetuous  manner,  hb  vociferous  impatience,  his  noble  oir  and  figure,  while  they  awed  the 
majority,  allured  a  few  wily  prowlers,  who  bclieviug  him  to  be  disarmed  by  inebriety,  marked 
him  for  a  sure  and  profitable  prey.  Cyprian  aghast,  alone,  unnoticed,  stunned  by  the  lights, 
the  confusion,  and  the  jargon — objects  as  new  as  revolting  to  a  mind  of  vestal  purity,  and  almost 
vestal  seclusion,  yet  retained  his  observation,  which  was  only  preserved  by  the  strength  of  those 
(f  clings  that  had  exposed  him  almost  to  lose  it.  From  these  violent  vicissitudes  he  collected, 
not  that  Ippolito*8  sufferings  were  too  great  for  the  powers  of  his  reason,  but  that  they  were 
too  great  for  the  powers  of  resistance  in  a  mind  which,  though  not  destitute  of  natural  strength, 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  artificial  resources  of  pleasure  and  consolation,  that,  finding 
itself  unable  to  adjust  its  present  grievance  by  the  usual  balance  of  extrinsic  relief,  it  writhed 
under  it  in  convulsive  despair,  and  produced  those  throes  of  grief  and  fury,  of  gloom  and  mad- 
ness which  had  been  almost  as  terrible  to  the  witness  as  to  the  sufferer  himself. 

He  h'jd  no  long  leisure  for  recollection  ;  for  Ippolito,  whose  success  had  been  as  rapid  as 
it  was  unexpected,  sweeping  together  the  money  which  poured  in  on  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
table,  scattered  it  among  some  lazaroni  who  loitered  round  the  door,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  flew  from  the  gaming-house. 

Cyprian  pursued  him  with  all  the  speed  fatigue  and  fear  had  left  him,  but  in  vain ;  he 
called  on  him,  but  received  no  answer ;  he  attempted  to  follow  the  direction  of  his  steps,  but 
found  he  was  only  pursuing  a  stranger.  Then  fear  and  anguish  came  on  him ;  a  w^andcrer  in 
a  populous  city,  timid,  alone,  and  exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  he  appeared  to  be  threatened 
by,  for  one  moment  of  his  life  he  felt  a  pang  in  which  his  feelings  for  Ippolito  had  no  share. 
He  hastened  on,  with  faint  and  terrified  speed,  through  many  streets  and  avenues,  with  a  blind 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  proceeding,  yet  with  increasing  alarm  at  every  step,  till  he  found 
himself  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montorio  pailace.  Ippolito  rushed  on  his  mind- 
further  pursuit  of  him  was  impossible,  yet  it  was  equally  impossible  to  Cyprian  to  desert  him. 
He  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  going  to  the  Alberotti  palace,  which  he  knew  to  be  at  a  small 
distance,  and  of  which  he  also  knew  the  possessor  to  be  Ippolito*s  uncle,  of  informing  him  of  the 
late  events,  and  imploring  his  interference.  Wild  as  this  scheme  was,  and  obviously  involving 
the  dangers  attendant  on  Cyprian's  being  recognised,  he  sprang  forward  with  new  and  eager 
strength  to  execute  it ;  but  on  reaching  the  Alberotti  palace,  he  found  the  avenues  obstructed 
by  carriages,  and  the  portico  blazing  with  torches :  there  was  a  conversazione,  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  were  assembled,  among  whom  detection  was  un- 
avoidable, and  death  was  therefore  certain. 

From  this  last  resource  he  turned  away,  weary  in  mind  and  frame  ;  he  attempted  to  totter 
a  few  paces  homeward ;  but  the  thought  of  Ippolito,  abandoned  to  dissipation  and  depravity, 
ftung  through  his  heart ;  his  limbs  foiled ;  he  sunk  on  the  steps  of  an  adjacent  house,  and 
burst  into  that  helpless  flood  of  anguish  which  bespeaks  us  equally  unable  to  restrain  or  derive 
consolation  from  them. 

The  sudden  emptiness  of  the  street,  the  mildness  of  the  night,  tranquillity,  silence,  and 
subsiding  emotion,  combined  to  soften  uini  into  a  kind  of  placid  imbecility.     The  thunder* 
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bant  ^  puikm  was  over,  aod  ho  wept  a  foft  and  heavy  shower  of  tean.  Too  much  ex* 
hautted  for  acnte  or  agonifed  feeling,  the  images  that  had  passed  before  him  shed  over  his 
mind  a  gleam  of  melancholy  sorrow,  not  the  glare  of  madness  and  despair.  Every  image  of 
former  teodemess  or  brightness,  every  dream  that  had  once  dressed  the  thought  of  IppoHto 
in  the  tints  of  attraction  or  the  brnms  of  splendour,  now  awakened  with  cruel  contrast  tho 
sense  of  his  present  state ;  low  in  vice  and  In  wretchedness,  the  abasement  of  his  own  feellngf 
thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  he  felt  the  diffierence  between  those  which  accompany  the  tear  of 
rapture  and  the  tear  of  humbled  regret ;  between  the  being  he  almost  bowed  to  worship,  and 
the  being  he  pursued  to  rescue,  and  stooped  to  raise. 

He  wept  and  was  refreshed ;  he  rose  calm  and  sad,  and  endeavoured  to  return  to  the 
Montorio  palace,  with  the  feeble  hope  that  some  intelligence  of  their  wayward  master  might 
have  reached  the  domestics.  As  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  Strada  dl  Toledo,  a  lamp  bunw 
log  l>efore  the  image  of  St  Qennaro  caught  his  eye ;  and  with  a  smitten  eye  he  turned  to  pay 
bis  passing  devotions,  where  he  was  conscious  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind  had  too  often 
withheld  him  from.  As  he  approached  the  lamp,  the  figure  of  a  man,  mulfled  and  moving 
hastily,  passed  him.  But  no  disguise  could  avail.  *'  Montorio,  oh,  Montorio !"  he  almost 
fhriekad— he  flew  from  the  saint,  and  pursued  the  figure.  It  moved  with  a  speed  that  defied 
porsuit,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  Cyprian  oould  only  keep  It  in  sight.  It  followed  a  dl* 
nction  for  from  the  palace,  and  Cyprian  at  length  beheld  it  at  some  distance  enter  a  spacious 
house  that  appeared  filled  with  company.  Cyprian  paused  and  doubted  the  evidence  of  hl» 
senses ;  he  might  be  pursuing  a  stranger,  and  pursuing  him  where  to  follow  was  dangerous. 
He  had  acquired  a  kind  of  local  courage  in  these  frequent  emergencies. 

He  saw  at  a  distance  two  cavaliers  of  sober  demeanour ;  he  approached  them,  and  In  a 
voice  of  which  the  tones  were  like  those  of  a  wandering  cherub,  seeking  the  way  to  a  purer 
region,  demanded  whose  house  it  was  into  which  the  cavalier  who  had  passed  them  had  en- 
tered. The  elder  of  the  cavaliers  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  **  Perhaps,  slgnor,"  said  he,  "  X 
should,  from  principle,  decline  to  satisfy  your  inquiry ;  but  as  your  youth  and  appearance 
prompt  me  to  hope  'tis  not  urged  by  a  personal  motive,  I  shall  inform  you,  that  is  the  house 

of  Nerina  di ,  the  most  celebrated  courtezan  in  Naples.**    They  passed  on,  and  Cyprian 

remained  alone.  Stupified  by  the  last  intelligence,  he  had  yet  heard  every  syllable  of  it,  and 
retained  its  full  meaning. 

Montorio  in  the  house  of  lewdness  and  shame  !  the  last  object  of  life  frustrated — its  sole 
hope  extinct ; — but  though  the  prospect  of  good  was  lost,  the  fear  of  evil  yet  remained ;  the 
danger  of  his  entering  the  confines  of  vice  could  not  be  averted,  that  of  his  remaining  within 
them  still  might ;  yet  Cyprian  hesitated  to  follow  him.  But  the  delicate  gloss  of  his  feelings 
was  now  worn  off;  the  shock  of  encounter  had  diminished  the  danger,  or,  when  compared 
with  Ippolito's,  all  danger  seemed  to  disappear. 

From  the  first  moment  he  had  fatally  beheld  Montorio,  he  had  never  been  himself.  He 
had  patiently  and  successively  assumed  the  complexion  which  Ippolito's  character  and  fortunes 
had  given  him  ;  his  smiles  or  his  sufferings  were  the  uniform  and  necessary  echoes  of  his  mas- 
ter's ;  he  had  been  the  passive  dependent  of  bis  attachment,  whose  happiness  external  cir- 
cumstances  might  control ;  whose  fidelity,  none  could  ever.  By  pursuing  him  to  the  var^e  of 
ruin,  he  seemed  to  be  only  pursuing  the  course  appointed  to  him  ;  in  plunging  with  him  from 
its  final  point,  he  appeared  only  to  bo  fulfilling  the  severe,  but  absolute  task  assigned  h!m. 

These  reflections  rushed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  lie 
found  himself  in  an  apartment  of  the  house.  To  his  inquiries  for  Montorio  no  attention  was 
paid  i  every  one  was  busied  in  something  that  appeared  remote  from  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  him  there.  Sick,  faint,  and  terrified,  he  wandered  from  room  to  room,  still  calling, 
still  inquiring  ;  the  house  was  loud,  festive,  and  tumultuous.  His  heart  was  oppressed,  his 
senses  ached,  his  limbs  tottered.  Half  insensible,  but  still  exclaiming,  he  rushed  against  a 
door,  which  opening,  discovered  Montorio  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  licentious  of '•the 
young  nobility,  revelling,  shouting,  drunk  with  licentiousness,  and  dissolved  in  wine.  Among 
such  a  group,  C}'prian  (whom  some  of  them  had  seen  at  the  Montorio  palace)  was  beheld  with 
delight,  as  an  object  of  mockery  and  persecution.  They  surrounded,  they  overwhelmed  him 
with  derisive  congratulations;  they  contended  for  the  distinctions  of  doin  the  honours  of 
the  revel  to  him. 
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With  a  Mrangth  cf  aalBd  ud  fraaia  which  we  aomctimef  owe  to  the  partUl  abeoDce  of 
reason,  Cyprian  brake  from  them,  and  staggering  to  the  seat  where  Ippolito  reclined,  clung 
to  him,  exclaiming,  **  Sate  ae,  aave  me  I  sa?e  your  own  soul  alive  I  take  me  from  this  house 
of  sin,  or  I  die  at  your  feei  P 

Ipfwlito,  starting  at  if  from  a  trance,  protected  Cypriin  with  his  arm,  and  repelling  his  per- 
aecuton  with  a  fieroenesi  which  awed  even  the  rage  of  drunkenness,  rushed  from  the  house, 
beiriflf  his  breaUilesi  ptosfrrer  with  him.  They  were  pursued  by  the  unheeded  roar  of  dis- 
Mfate  malignity,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  unheard,  and  they  drank,  without  interruption,  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  breeie  of  night ;  they  saw  the  chaste  and  silent  brightness  of  the  stars  ; 
they  caught  thai  deep  and  stilly  humming,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear  that  loves,  to  listen  by 
night. 

They  reached  the  Montorio  palace  m  silence,  and  Cyprian  with  joy  perceived  Ippolito  pre- 
paring to  enter  it  They  had  now  reaehed  the  portico^  when  the  dock  in  the  great  hall  wai 
heard  to  strike  *'  twelve.**  Ippolito  started  and  paused,  and,  by  the  lamps  of  the  portico^ 
Cyprian  saw  his  eye  roll  foerfnlly.  He  turned.  "  Whither,  oh,  whither  do  you  go?  Have 
I  sought,  have  I  saved  you  fi>r  this  ?**  cried  C}-prian,  clinging  to  him  with  renewed  and  im- 
patient anguish.  **  Off,  releaae  me,  I  may  not  be  held ;  longer  than  midnight  I  must  not  da* 
lay;  there  is  no  danger;  whither  I  go,  human  good  and  evil  cannot  come;  vuiue  and  vioo 
are  negative  things ;  at  this  hour,  I  am  no  more  a  mortal  agent ;  release  me ;  my  hour  i< 
come— I  may  not  be  delayed."— **  These  are  words  of  madness,"  said  Cyprian,  struggling, 
though  bopelesily,  to  hold  him ;  **  whither  have  I  not  Irilowed,  and  wherefore  must  I  be 
rrpeilcd?  Fear,  nor  danger,  nor  sin  have  deterred  me  1  Oh,  let  me  not  be  left  behind  I 
What  can  I  witness  worse  than  I  shall  fear  ?  What  can  I  suffer  so  terrible  as  your  danger  ?*' 
He  pleaded  in  vain*  Ippolito  was  gone  with  a  speed  which  the  fatigues  of  the  night  had  ren- 
dered marvellons,  and  Cyprian  entered  the  palace  with  a  freshness  of  anguish  which  its  su£> 
ferings  had  not  exhausted. 

CHAPTER    XIL 

LETTER  FROM  ANNIBAL  Dl  MONTORtO. 

'*  Tnm  demum  horrlMno  irtrideDtes  cardine  aacrsB 
pBttdnntur  portas.    Cerni*,  cuttodla  qualia 
Veatabolo  aedcAt.**— V  i  hg  i  l,  lib.  tL 

<*  Then  of  itaelf  unfolds  tk*  eternal  door: 

WHh  dreadful  aoonda  the  brasen  hingea  roar. 

You  wm9  before  the  ^t»  wh^t  aCalking  ghoat 

Coumanda  the  guard,  what  aentrie«  keep  the  peat."— Dry  D£N. 

'*  Whatever  be  the  termination  of  these  researches,  I  already  lament  the  effects  of  their 
progress,  nor  can  i  review  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  without  many  reproaches 
on  my  timidity,  and  more  on  my  obduracy.  The  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  had 
been  suggested  by  my  late  visit  to  the  apartments,  I  communicated  to  Michelo.  who,  eager  to 
adopt  anjthiog  that  promised  a  remission  of  the  task  imposed  on  him,  avowed  it  his  belief  that 
the  tenant  of  that  tower  had  signified  bis  displeasure  of  our  intrusion  by  the  signs  we  hod 
witnessed,  of  which  he  declared  our  further  misconstruction  might  expose  us  to  dangers  he 
dared  not  to  name.  I  took  counsel  of  his  fear,  unhappily  for  both,  and  believing,  or  compeU 
ling  myself  to  believe,  that  one  avenue  was  rendered  impassable  by  a  strength  it  would  be  im* 
piety  to  resist,  I  resolved  to  repair  at  midnight  to  the  chapel,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  Count 
Orasio,  where  the  appearances  I  determined  to  examine  were  more  frequent  and  obviouF, 
and  where,  therefore,  some  suspicion  of  their  being  produced  by  an  agent  such  as  myself, 
qualified  the  fear  which  in  the  tower  I  had  found  insupportable  without  such  relief.  Michelo, 
who  had  become  as  weary  of  deprecating  as  I  of  importuning,  made  no  resistance,  and  when 
(to  compensate  to  myself  for  the  timidity  that  had  mingled  in  my  design  of  omitting  the- 
tower)  I  determined  to  visit  the  tomb  on  that  night,  he  promised  to  attend  me. 

^  He  was  to  procure  the  keys,  for  he  declined  with  so  much  terror  the  subterraneous  pas* 
sages  by  which  we  had  once  resorted  there,  that  I  declined  the  proposal.  Our  few  prepara- 
tions were  soon  adjusted  :  long  cloaks — a  lamp  carriedin  a  lanthorn  — and  I  determined  to 
faring  my  sword.  These  arrangements  were  made  with  the  whispering  caution  of  fear,  and  we 
separated.     During  the  renudnder  of  the  day  I  felt  myself  involuntarily  shunning  the  eye  of 
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Miehelo,  from  a  hirUiig  appnhcniioQ  thst  every  glanee  we  ezoheBged  was  obwrred  and  in- 
terrupted. 

**  The  night  at  length  arrived ;  our  dull  and  regular  hoasehokl  dispened ;  I  retired  to  m  j 
apartment :  my  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  purpose  of  the  night,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
Imnish  from  my  recollection  the  circumstances  that  bad  attended  my  last  visit  to  the  chapel. 
They  rose  before  me  in  strong  shape  and  clearness;  I  saw  them  on  every  side  as  I  stalked 
across  my  chamber ;  I  felt  them,  as  I  endeavoured  to  heave  them  off  my  breast,  pressing  on 
it,  a  thick  and  impalpable  weight.  With  them  came  many  a  disastrous  presage  of  uncertain 
oviL  The  whole  ghastly  troop  seemed  to  be  arraying  for  the  encounter  at  midnight  in  the 
tomb.  My  terrors  increased ;  and  though  I  felt  that  Michelo*s  arrival  was  but  the  signal  for 
those  terrors  to  commence,  I  yet  longed  for  his  approach,  for  the  presence  of  a  human  being. 
ThU  struggle  of  involuntary  meditation  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  door ;  it  was  Michelo. 
'  Hush,  signer,  it  is  I ;  are  you  prepared  ?*.^*  I  am.*— >*  Then  come,  signor ;  but  speak  and 
tread  softly.'— *  Why  this  caution?  have  not  the  Csmily  retired  ?*—*  All,  signor,  but  the 
pages,  who  are  now  assembling  to  watch  in  my  lord's  chamber.  But  then,  signor  ->—* 
'•»*  What  then,  why  this  hesitation?*—'  There  is  one  in  this  house,*  pushing  his  pale  face  close 
to  me,  and  whispering,  '  one  who  never  sleeps,  or  if  he  does,  can  do  all  the  actions  of  a  living 
man,  yea,  and  more,  while  he  would  seem  to  sleep.*—*  Absurd  ;  Michelo  banish  these  dreams 
of  fear.* — *  Nay,  signer,  but  I  am  silent ;  tread  softly,  however,  signer.' 

**  We  proceeded  through  the  gallery  with  cautious  steps ;  we  had  now  reached  the  stairs, 
when  a  distant  sound  was  heard.  *  Hark  I'  said  I.  Michek>  turned  rotmd,  and  started  on  observing 
we  were  near  the  apartment  of  father  SchemolL  He  communicated  this  in  a  whisper.  *  Pro- 
ceed,' said  I ;  *  I  saw  the  confessor  retire  to  his  apartment  an  hour  ago.'—*  Yes,*  muttered 
Michelo,  *  but  Heaven  knows  what  apartments  enclose  him  now.*  We  descended  the  staircase, 
-muffling  our  lanthom,  and  starting  as  the  wind  shook  the  casements,  and  the  steps  creaked 
beneath  our  tread.  We  reached  the  great  hall,  and  stole  through  it  almost  without  touching 
the  pavement 

**The  deep  and  midnight  silence,  the  dampness  and  dull  echoes  of  the  marble  floor,  the 
huge  and  dusky  height  of  the  walls  and  roof,  over  which  our  single  lamp  shed  a  dull, 
unpicrcing  gleam,  mode  our  passage  appear  like  a  progress  through  a  vault.  Michelo  applied 
the  key  to  the  great  door,  and  I  wrapped  my  cloak  about  the  lock  to  suppress  the  sound  while 
he  turned  the  key.  Wonder  not  at  this  feeble  minuteness ;  I  cannot  think  of  myself,  creeping 
along  in  silence  and  in  fear,  without  wishing  you  to  accompany  me ;  for  sufferings,  whether 
voluntary  or  not,  we  always  expect  some  compensation,  either  of  participation  or  of  pity.  We 
issued  into  the  outer  court,  and  I  felt  refreshment  in  tlie  air  of  heaven,  though  it  blew  damp 
and  sultry. 

*'  We  now  entered  the  chapel,  and  having  reached,  through  many  ruinous  obstroctions, 
the  tomb  of  the  late  count,  we  concealed  our  lamps,  mufHed  our  cloaks  about  us,  so  as  to 
conceal  as  much  of  the  human  form  (if  seen)  as  possible  ;  and  lurking  behind  a  projecting 
pediment  of  the  tomb,  awaited  the  event  in  a  state  of  feelmg  difficult  to  describe.  There  was 
jDOthing  to  relax  its  intense  and  severe  control ;  there  was  no  external  sound  ;  no  light,  no 
motion.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  in  which  you  feel,  from  time  to  time,  a  hot  blast  hissing 
past  you,  that  sinks  again  into  silence ;  a  night  in  which  the  dark  and  heavy  clouds  seem  to 
be  working  with  inward  tumults ;  in  which,  from  expecting  a  storm  long,  we  begin  almost  to 
wish  for  its  approach. 

'*  The  moon,  often  struggling  through  the  clouds,  tinged  for  a  moment  their  sombrous  and 
surging  masses  with  a  bright  and  sudden  light  that  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  the  night- 
dews  fell  with  almost  perceptible  damp  and  heaviness.  On  the  dubious  features  of  the  struc- 
ture, tombs  and  monuments,  windows  dosky  with  foliage,  and  arches  shapeless  in  ruin,  these 
bursts  of  light  and  darkness  played  with  such  shadowy  influence,  that  he  must  have  had  senses 
not  easily  deluded,  who  could  be  convinced  he  saw  nothing  more  there  than  might  be  seen  by 
day. 

**  I,  however,  felt  that  my  situation  required  me  to  collect  firmness,  not  to  dissipate  it,  and 
I  attempted  to  converse  with  Michelo.  *TeIl  me,' said  I,  *  why,  when  the  vaults  of  this 
chapel  were  already  numerous  and  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  remains  of  our  family,  why 
was  a  monument  erected  for  Count  Oraao ;  for  one,  too,  whose  end  I  have  reason  to  believe 
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wM  obieara  md  tngfeal  ?  Aad  why,  above  all,  wai  H  «rteted  in  thit  niinoni  and  dcMrted 
pile,  instead  of  that  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is  still  frequented  by  the  family  ?' 

**'  There  is  a  strange  report,  stgnor,*  whispered  the  old  man,  "  oooceming  this  tomb,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  boilt.  Many  things  have  concurred  to  drive  it  from  my  memory,  but 
your  inquiry  has  recalled  it.  It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  signer,  how  much  all  your  illus- 
trions  family  have  been  attached  to  secret  studies.  But  of  all,  the  count,  your  great  grand- 
ftther,  was  most  engaged  in  them.  He  devoted  his  entire  soul  to  them ;  nay,  some  said  so  in 
soch  a  tone  as  if  they  wished  to  be  understood  literally.  But,  oh,  signer,  what  am  I  saying? 
—rest  his  bones  1  they  lie  within  a  few  steps  of  us.'-^'  Why  this  interruption,  Micbelo  ?'— *  b 
it  not  fearful,  signer,  to  speak  of  the  dead  when  we  feel  them  to  be  so  near  us  ?'  The  effect 
of  this  observation  on  myself  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  urging  him  to  proceed.  *  Well, 
signer,*  lowering  his  voice,  as  if  to  deceive  the  dead, '  be  that  as  it  may,  no  power  could  drag 
bun  firom  these  studies ;  and  at  length  it  was  said  he  had  invented,  by  his  art,  a  glass  that 
could  show  him  every  event  and  person  he  wished  to  see.  It  is  certain  that,  after  his  decease, 
my  lord,  your  grand(ather,  spent  many  days  shut  up  in  his  father's  closet— examining  and  de* 
straying  his  instruments  and  books,  and  *tis  said  strange  and  doleful  sounds  were  heard  to  issue 
from  the  room  while  he  was  thus  employed.  But  the  task  was  an  involuatary  one ;  for  I 
have  heard  the  Inquisition  were  beginning  to  consider  his  proceedings  as  offensive,  and  had 
actually  dismissed  their  ministers  to  examine  into  them,  and  to  search  the  castle. 

**  *A  little  before  the  old  count's  death  he  is  said  to  have  discovered,  by  his  wisdom,  that 
there  was  a  spot  in  the  circuit  of  the  castle  which  would  be  the  seat  of  calamity  and  dcstructioo 
to  the  family.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  discover  where  this  spot  might  be;  and  I 
conclude  that,  if  it  required  so  much  skill  to  find  out  that  it  did  exist,  it  required  still  more  to 
discover  where.  However,  your  great-grandfather  was  in  nowise  dismayed ;  he  pursued  his 
point  resolutely,  and  at  length  discovered  the  fatal  spot  to  bo  the  very  one  on  which  we  now 
stand.* — *  What !  the  spot  on  which  this  tomb  has  been  built?'—*  The  same,  signer.  I  havo 
heard  that  the  count  apprised  his  family  of  this  circumstance ;  but  the  discovery  slumbered 
unnoticed  till  your  uncle.  Count  Orazio,  hearing  of  it,  and  being,  as  I  have  mentioned,  much 
versed  in  those  studies  himself,  ordered  a  monument  for  himself  to  be  erected  on  the  spot, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  fulfil,  and  yet  to  avert  the  prediction  ;  to  defeat,  yet  not  appear  to 
defy  it.' 

"  Few  that  connected  what  I  had  witnessed  on  this  spot  with  what  I  now  heard,  could  blame 
the  emotion  to  which  I  yielded  for  a  moment.  But,  though  the  denunciation  was  terrible, 
there  is  a  solemnity  in  whatever  we  suppose  to  be  connected  with  our  fate,  that  divests  it  of  tho 
hideous  ghastliness  attending  other  subjects  of  supernatural  aspect,  and  that  marks  the  bounds 
of  awe  and  of  horror.  Under  a  decree  the  mind  bends  in  controlled  and  gloomy  passiveness, 
appalled,  but  not  convulsed,  without  the  reluctance  and  rcvoltings  of  visionary  terror.  As  the 
attempt  to  relax  my  feelings  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  I  turned  for  relief  to  silence  and  to 
meditation.     The  bell  tolled  twelve. 

**  Idichelo  now  eagerly,  but  still  whispering,  said — '  Look,  signer,  look  through  this  chasm 
in  the  wall  you  may  see— nay,  signor,  lower,  yet  lower ;  you  must  bend,  signer ;  now,  do  yoa 
see,  signor,  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  just  above  the  great  stairs  ?'— *  I  do  see  that  part  of  the 
castle  which  I  believe  to  be  adjacent  to  the  great  stairs.* 

"There,  signor,  is  father  Schemoli's  apartment;  that  part  of  the  tower,  and  that  narrow 
window,  in  which  you  sec  a  light  burning,  belong  to  his  oratory.  Now,  signor,  every  night  hia 
lamp  is  to  be  seen  in  that  window  till  midnight,  and  ever  when  the  bell  tolls  it  is  said  to 
disappear ;  nor  from  that  hour  can  he  be  found,  nor  can  it  be  conjectured  where  or  how  he  is 
empJoyed.  This  only  is  known,  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  apartment.  But  his  friends,  it  ia 
said,  are  at  no  loss  to  find  employment  for  him.  Sometimes  he  holds  a  feast  with  them  in 
the  vault,  and  sometimes  he  mixes  in  procession  with  them  through  that  tower,  and  sings  in 
their  unholy  mass  at  midnight* — *  What  words  ore  these,  Michelo,  and  what  is  their  import  V 
— *  Heed  not  me,  signor ;  mark  the  lamp  ;  see,  signor,  see,  it  grows  dim  and  more  dim,  and  now 
it  is  gone  ;  holy  Peter,  it  will  be  with  us  momently.* 

'*  The  emotion  with  which  I  had  watched  the  extinction  of  the  lamp  I  endeavoured  to 
resist,  as  the  cause  was  utterly  inadequate  to  excite  it.  *  And  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this, 
Michelo?    The  confessor  may  be  permitted  to  extii^ish  his  lamp  at  midnight'—*  Ah,  bat 
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ilgiivr*  <depr«tsiiig  his  voiee  to  its  lowest  soiuids),  *  tiB  from  ttet  luotteiit  that  •trangw  appeor- 
ancee  at  this  tomb  are  said  to  oomneiice.'— *  Of  the  truth  of  that  w«  shall  then  soon  be 
«iabled  to  judge,*  said  I,  endeaTouring  to  derive  fNtitiKle  from  the  intelligence.  The  expec- 
tation which  it  suggested  scaroe  permitted  me  to  diaw  my  breath.  I  continued  to  gaze 
^vcantly  but  fixedly,  lor  I  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  expect  the  approach  of  this  visitation* 
'  Look,  look,  signer,*  Michelo  exclaimed,  '  look  yonder ;  now,  signer,  do  you  believe,  now  do 
joa  behold  T  As  he  spake,  a  light  resembling  that  we  had  onoe  before  seen,  a  pale,  duU  light* 
appeared  moving  along  a  passage  which  opens  by  an  arch  mto  the  east  wing  of  the  chapel, 
in  amateX  observed  it  Issue  from  the  lower  end,  where  I  knew  there  was  neither  doer  nor 
aperture. 

**  I  marked  its  approach,  for  it  was  slow ;  it  seemed  to  have  proceeded  firom  the  greond, 
fnkdually  arising  and  advancing,  and  looking  dim,  tremulous,  and  septtlchral. 

**  Michelo,  leaning  across  the  angle  of  the  monument,  grasped  my  arm ;  there  was  no 
aoond ;  the  very  wind  was  still ;  I  heard  the  beathig  of  my  heart.  At  this  moment  the  moon. 
Tiding  over  the  billowy  clouds,  poured  a  broad  and  sudden  light  f hrongh  that  passage^  It 
played  uncertainly  throegh  the  rifted  roof,  and  loll  full  on  the  arch  commnnicating  with  the 
chapel.  In  that  instant  I  beheld  a  6gure  standing  beneath  the  arch  ;  a  dark  gigantic  figure  : 
its  form  and  attitude  I  could  net  discover  ;  the  light  was  brief  and  sudden,  and  the  vision 
confused  and  imperfect ;  hot  I  discovered  that,  as  if  foMed  in  its  vesture,  it  held  the  light  we 
had  seen,  and  which,  in  the  moonshine,  was  diminished  to  a  small,  dull  twinkle.  I  pressed 
Michelo's  arm  in  token  of  observation ;  he  returned  the  pressure ;  neither  of  us  spoke  ;  all 

was  dark  ;  even  that  pale  light  disappeared.    *  He  has  seen  us/  murmured  Michelo *  Hush  T 

laid  I,  '  let  us  await  its  approach  in  silence.'—'  Something  is  near,*  said  the  old  man,  '  I  feel 
the  ground  near  me  pressed,  as  if  by  feet* — *  Hush  V  said  I,  *  all  is  silent ;  a  body  cannot 
move  without  seand.*—  Tiiere  is  something  near,*  whispered  he  again,  *  for  I  feel  the  air  driven 
to  my  face,  as  if  eeme  one  passed  me.*—-*  'Tis  the  bat,*  said  I,  'that  wMszes  past  us,  or  the 
wind  that  waves  the  ivy ;  I  have  heard  or  feH  nothing  yet.*— ^  Oh,  no,  sigoor,  there  is  a 
atraoge  motion  in  the  air  ;  a  rank  and  stifling  chillness,  as  if  somcthmg  that  was  not  good 
^ireatbed  upon  os.* 

*'  There  came  Indeed  a  blast  across  us ;  not  like  the  blasts  of  that  night,  loud  and  feverish, 
but  cold  and  noisome,  like  a  chamel-stream.  We  shuddered  as  it  passed  ;  I  felt  some  effort 
necessary  to  resist  the  palsied  feeling  that  was  stealing  over  me.  Michelo,  let  us  not  be  baffled 
a  second  time.  This  form,  whatever  it  be,  fe  probably  approaching ;  before  it  oppress  us  with 
some  Strang  influence,  I  will  rush  forth  and  meet  it ;  and  be  they  fiivourable  or  malignant,  I  will 
know  its  power  and  purposes.* 

**  Michelo^  foint  voice  of  dissnasion  was  lost  in  the  wind  that  sighed  hollowly  through  the 
aisles.  I  clambered  out  from  my  lurking-place,  and  endeavoured  to  feel  my  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  and  of  the  figure,  for  the  central  aisle  was  now  totally  dark.  I  advanced  a 
few  paces ;  I  felt  something  rush  past  mc,  not  with  the  distinct  and  alternate  step  of  a  hu. 
man  foot,  but  as  if  it  glided  above  the  earth,  and  was  borne  on  without  eflbrt.  I  paused  and 
extended  my  arms  ;  they  encountered  something  that  felt  like  a  human  hand,  raised  and  ex- 
tended, and,  as  it  were,  pointrog  onwards :  I  now  called  aloud  to  Michelo  to  turn  the  lanthorn, 
and  to  guard  the  door  of  the  vault.  By  the  noise  that  followed,  I  conceived  he  attempted  to 
obey  me  ;  but  at  that  moment  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  tomb ;  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  door  of  the  vault  closed  with  a  thundering  crash.  All  remained  in  silence  and 
darkness.  I  stood  petrified ;  I  called  on  Michelo,  and  shuddered  at  the  echoes  of  my  own 
voice ;  I  attempted  to  move,  but  felt  as  if  a  step  beyond  the  spot  on  which  I  stood 
would  be  into  a  gulf.  At  length  I  broke  from  this  trance  of  fear ;  I  felt  my  way  to  the 
tomb ;  I  called  on  Michelo  again,  believing  him  to  have  swooned.  I  felt  all  the  pavement 
and  pediments  with  the  hilt  of  my  sword :  Michelo  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  tomb  appeared 
to  have  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  him  up.  I  applied  my  utmost  strength  in  vain  to 
the  door  of  the  vauH ;  and  though  I  almost  expected  it  to  burst  open,  and  disclose  a  sight 
that  would  scar  the  eye  or  unsettle  the  brain,  I  yet  persisted  to  struggle  with  fhintic  force  : 
no  success  attended  my  efforts,  no  sound  encouraged  them.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  low 
and  feeble  moaning,  but  it  was  lost  in  that  confused  and  humming  sound  with  which  the  eflfort 
to  Ksten  intensely  filled  my  ear    Fear,  and  shame,  and  impatience  distracted  me  ; — to  force 
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tlw  wHtiihrf,  fahictaat,  old  vietim»  to  a  porauit  from  which  he  rocoOed;  to  betray  hhn  into 
tko  fery  graq>  anS  eirde  of  it ;  to  leave  him  eifrfring  amid  horron,  of  whieb  even  to  thkik 
wMttot  lafe ;  to  do  this  waato  me  Impossible. 

•>  The  being  at  whose  approach  I  had  shoddered,  I  would  at  that  moment  have  encoun* 
tered  and  grappled  with  to  rescue  his  miserable  prey»  but  there  was  no  hope,  and  no  power  of 
assiBtenee.  I  oould  not  rend  open  the  vault,  and  to  alarm  the  castle  would  be  to  draw  on  us, 
fmn  my  fiither^  resentment,  eonseqnenees  as  terrible  as  any  power  ooold  menace  us  with* 
More  tlian  an  hour  was  spent  in  fruitless  elTorts  and  expedients ;  at  length  I  oonoeived  it  pos» 
sible  to  roose  some  of  the  servants  who  were  lodged  in  an  adjacent  wing  of  the  castle,  and 
by  rewards  to  secure  their  silenee  with  regard  to  the  object  for  which  their  services  wer# 
fs^wveo* 

**  It  was  when  I  asored  from  the  chapel  to  execute  this  purpose,  that  I  felt  terrors  of 
wUeh  I  had  been  beCvre  insensible.  Akme,  at  midnight,  among  the  dead  and  tbeir  mansions^ 
ad  prob^ly  near  to  some  being  whose  inflnence  and  fanage  were  the  more  terrible  because 
they  were  undefined  and  unimaginable ;  because  they  hovered,  with  a  dim  aspect  of  unoer« 
tainty,  between  the  dements  and  agency  of  different  worlds,  because  they  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  distinct  or  sensible  point  of  fear,  nor  admitted  of  any  preparation  against 
them,  sneh  as  men  ean  always  make  against  a  human  foe,  and  sometimes  against  an  invi- 
sible eae. 

«■  Hamttd  by  these  feelings,  I  yet  moved  on.  The  night  was  now  still  and  dark,  and  ia 
the  massy  Mne  of  shapeless  darkness  which  the  castle  spread  before  me,  I  would  have  given 
half  Its  ▼aloe  to  have  discovered  one  spark  of  light ;  there  was  not  one.  In  that  deep  stilU 
neas  (which  made  the  echo  of  my  steps  seem  Uke  the  tread  of  many),  the  slightest  sound  waa- 
neC  lost.  I  had  almost  reached  the  castle  terrace,  and  was  debating  which  wing  to  approadv 
whee  the  hoarse  and  heavy  grating  of  the  door  of  the  vault  reached  my  ear.  I  paused— I 
heard  It  dosec  Donbtiag,  fearing,  yet  with  a  vague  expectation  of  reUef^  I  hastened  back. 
A  l%ht  brseie  waved  my  hair  as  I  passed,  and  the  volumes  of  cloud  and  vapour  floated  back 
fram  tiM  east  like  a  dark  curtain  fold,  and  the  moon  stood  calm  and  bright  in  a  deep  azure 
leMI,  tinging  the  fractured  and  shifting  masses  with  silver  as  they  retired.  I  blessed  it,  and 
weadered  how  often  I  had  beheld  that  lovely  light  with  apathy,  or  with  pleasure,  in  which 
sympathy  for  the  benighted  whom  it  cheered,  or  for  the  wanderer  whom  it  succoured,  had 
noshare« 

*  I  sought  the  aisle  again.  The  moon  poured  a  light  as  broad  as  day  through  the  win. 
dawa.  I  saw  the  tomb  of  Count  Orasio.  I  beheld  a  figure  seated  on  it :  I  advanced  in  hope 
and  fear.  It  was  Michelo.  He  sat  like  a  mariner,  who  leans  on  a  bare  and  single  crag,, 
after  the  tempest  and  the  wreck ;  he  was  haggard,  spent,  and  'gasping.  I  rushed  to  him, 
bet  he  appeared  not  to  hear  my  moving ;  his  head  was  raised,  and  his  look  fixed  on  the  arched 
passage ;  the  moonlight  poured  a  ghastly  and  yellow  paleness  on  his  still  features.  I  looked 
in  fab  eyes,  they  wok  hollow  and  glaxed ;  I  touched  his  hand,  it  was  cold,  and  dropped  from 
mine.  I  shuddered,  and  scarce  thought  him  an  earthly  man.  A  moment  reproached  my  fears*, 
and  I  tried  to  address  some  words  of  comfort  and  Inquiry  to  him,  but  I  was  repelled  by  an 
awe  in  irhiefa  I  scarec  thought  Michelo  an  agent. 

"  *  Woe,  woe,'  groaned  the  old  man,  with  a  voice  unlike  a  mortal  sound,  his  arms  raised 
^  sad  outspraad,  his  eye  wild  and  dilated,  his  whole  form  and  movement  rapt  into  a  burst  of 
praphctic  ocstacy.  I  involuntarily  retreated  from  him  <  Alas  I  how  is  it  with  you,  Michelo  ? 
Let  me  oonduot  you  from  this  spot ;  never  will  I  forgive  myself  for  having  forced  you  to  it 
Hsste  away  with  me ;  my  fether  may  rouse  in  the  night,  the  domestics  may  be  summoned  ta 
attend  his  vigils  in  the  ehapd,  and  we  shall  be  discovered ;  hasten  back  with  me,  Michelo.*' 
'mj  Woe,  woe,  woe,'  said  the  old  man  again,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  feU  on  the  pavement 

**  I  bore  him  from  the  chapel  in  my  arms,  tottering ;  for  the  weight  of  age  and  insensibility 
is  heavy.  The  air  seemed  to  revive  him ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight,  something  liko  colour 
come  to  his  dead  face  again.  As  I  gazed  on,  and  spoke  to  him,  a  shadow,  stronger  than  the 
waving  of  tho  cypresa-boughs,  crossed  the  spot.  I  looked  up;  I  beheld  issuing  from 
bahind  the  buttress,  against  which  I  leaned  with  my  burthen,  the  dark  and  shapeless  form  I 
bad  beheld.     The  moon  disappeared.     It  passed  me,  and  proceeded  towards  the  castle.     I 
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gasped,  but  could  not  speak  to  it — I  stretched  oat  my  arms,  bat  had  no  pow^  to  parsne  it ; 
H  floated  onward ;  and  with  these  eyes  I  beheld  it  enter  the  wall  of  the  castle.  It  was  at  the 
solid  buttress-angle  of  a  tower,  whose  strong  line  was  visible  in  the  shade ;  there  was  neither 
door  nor  aperture,  but  there  was  neither  obstruction  nor  delay.  The  moon  burst  forth  again 
as  it  retired ,  and  Michelo  unclosed  his  weak  eye  on  its  beam.  He  rose  tremblingly ;  I  sup- 
ported  him.— We  prooeeded  towards  the  castle ;  neither  of  us  spoke ;  but  he  moaned 
heavily,  and  closed  his  eye  from  time  to  time.  We  reached  the  great  hall,  the  door  of  which 
we  had  left  open ;  all  power  or  wish  of  inquiry  died  within  me. 

•*  When  we  heard  our  footsteps  on  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  and  felt  we  trod  in  the  house 
of  the  living,  Michelo,  with  a  faltering  hand,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  swooned- again. 
I  bad  much  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  my  apartment ;  and  often  I  thought  I  heard  sounds 
that  passed  me,  and  felt  a  motion  in  the  passages  other  than  what  myself  occasioned ;  but  I 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  illusbns  of  fear.  When  revived 
and  recovered,  he  implored  to  be  led  to  his  own  apartment.  His  eye  was  yet  wild,  and  his 
words  were  yet  incoherent  I  hesitated,  but  yielded  to  his  earnestness.  *  Lead  me,  signor,* 
satd  he,  *  to  my  turret— other  hands  shall  bear  me  from  it ;  lead  me  to  my  bed — a  better  rest 
than  it  shall  give  me  is  near.* 

*•  I  attended  him.  I  had  forborne  to  importune  him ;  but  the  wild  resolution,  the  mystery 
of  his  silence,  wrought  with  my  abated  fears  of  his  safety,  to  excite  a  solicitude  I  could  not 
resist.  I  seated  him  in  his  chair;  I  trinmied  his  lamp;  and  departing  with  a  reluctant  step, 
asked,  *  Michelo,  what  have  you  seen  ?'— *  The  secrets  of  the  grave,*  said  the  old  man,  with- 
out a  pause  and  without  a  whisper.  His  boldness  emboldened  me.  '  And  dare  you  relate 
them,  Michelo?*—'  And  dare  you  listen  to  them,  if  I  dare,  said  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes, 
which  shone  with  strange  light,  on  me.  '  I  dare — so  help  me  heaven  and  all  the  saints,  as  no 
weak,  personal  concern  or  fear  mingles  in  the  spirit  with  which  I  await  the  development  of 
these  mysteries  !* — '  No  more  to-night,  signer,*  said  the  old  man,  relapsing  into  weakness  ; 
'leave  me  to-night ;  leave  me  to  silence  and  to  heaven.  I  have  need  of  prayer  and  of  pre- 
paration ;  my  time  is  brief,  and  my  task  terrible.  But  come  to  the  turret,  and  knock  to- 
morrow, and  if  I  be  alive,  1  will  answer  you.*  He  fell  before  a  crucifix,  and  prayed  fervently. 
The  lamp  shed  its  light  on  his  white  temples  and  closed  eyes.  I  retired ;  and  when  I  closed 
the  door  of  the  narrow  turret-room,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  closed  the  door  of  a  tomb. 

*VThe  preceding  lines  were  written  in  the  remainder  of  that  disastrous  night,  which  had 
left  me  too  much  agitated  for  sleep ;  I  have  forborne  to  send  them,  that  I  might  add  to  them 
an  account  of  our 

'*  Ippolito,  I  am  distracted  with  shame  and  contrition.  Michelo  is  hideed  dying.  The 
first  domestic  whom  I  saw  this  morning  told  me  (what  I  endeavoured  to  listen  to  as  un- 
expected) that  Michelo  was  ill,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  a  monk  of  St  Nicole,  in  Naples,  to 
attend  him.* — *  Strange,  signer,'  said  the  servant,  *  that  witli  so  pious  a  confessor  as  Father 
Schemoli  in  the  castle,  he  would  prefer  sending  to  the  monastery  of  St  Nicole.' 

**  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself  to  this  intelligence,  that  though  Michelo  might  suffer 
by  the  shock  he  had  received,  it  was  unlikely  those  sufferings  would  be  long  or  severe,  far  less 
mortal,  and  I  determmed  to  visit  him  in  the  evening,  when  delay  would  disarm  suspicion,  if  ^ 
any  existed.  But  what  was  my  consternation  when  I  heard  the  family  physician  declare  that  ^ 
his  patient  would  not  probably  outlive  the  day  I  The  vital  system,  he  said,  had  received  a 
shock  he  could  neither  discover  nor  remove.  *  Michelo  is  neither  dying  of  age  nor  of  disease ; 
but  he  will  not  probably  outlive  the  day.'  I  have  heard  it  whispered  in  the  castle,  that  my 
father,  on  this  intelligence,  desired  au  interview  with  Michelo,  which  was  determinately  de- 
clined. Strange  condescension,  and  strange  refusal  I  Twice  to-day  have  I  endeavoured  to 
see  him ;  but  his  confessor  has  not  yet  left  him ;  they  have  been  alone  for  hours.  Hark  1  I 
am  summoned — he  will  see  me  now.  The  monk  has  left  the  castle  abruptly.  My  spirits  are 
aolemnly  touched.  A  moment  ago  they  were  agitated,  but  this  summons,  and  the  expecta- 
tion has  breathed  through  me,  has  hushed  them  into  a  severe  stillness.  Amid  all  my  regret 
for  this  unhappy  old  man,  whom  I  have  killed  as  surely  as  if  I  had  thrast  my  stiletto  into  his 
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hfltrt,  there  sanrivesan  impression  ofsoIicitude»  of  doubt,  and  of  awe,  whieh  I  am  anxious  to 
Iced  with  strange  intelligeuce.  Tlie  liuur — the  place— the  purpose— are  most  solemn ;  it  is 
tight — I  go  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  man,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  grave  I  .  .  .  • 

*'  I  am  returned,  and  the  uupression  I  have  brought  with  me,  what  shall  efface  ?  My  mind 
is  so  comiiletcly  filled  that  I  feel  as  if  no  other  subject  would  ever  occupy  it ;  and  I  write, 
aloiost  as  I  think,  involuntarily.  I  found  Michelo  in  his  narrow  bed.  A  pale  and  single  lamp 
lit  the  room ;  he  held  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  raised  his  dim  eye  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  another  person  in  the  room,  whom,  when  I  became  accustomed  to  that  faint  light, 
I  ^scovercd  to  be  FOippo,  the  nephew  of  Michelo.  *  Signer  Annibal,'  said  the  old  man, 
'draw  near ;  I  have  many  things  to  say,  but  my  last  hours  are  under  that  daiii  control  which 
has  held  them  long ;  and,  till  a  certain  moment,  I  can  utter  nothing  of  import.  Sig^or,  yon 
see  me  dyin^ ;  this  is  the  reward  of  my  long  and  guilty  silence.  Alas  I  I  flattered  myself  that 
silence  was  not  participation  ;  but  a  death-bed  convicts  all  self-deceivers.  The  holy  monk  it 
now  in  possession  of  my  last  declaration ;  prepare  you,  signer,  for  its  consequences.  You 
have  sought  a  discovery,  which  will  anticipate  your  efforts.  Even  I,  who  would  have  con* 
cealed  it  by  partial  communications  and  pacifying  expedients,  am  an  instrument  of  its  dis- 
closure. I  sec  its  approach  with  the  indifference  of  a  man  who  has  no  more  part  in  this  world ; 
but  you,  oh  !  you,  how  shall  I  prepare  you — young,  noble,  impetuous— how  prepare  you  for 
it  I    The  house  of  Montorio  must  fall !' 

**  Indign;iticin  and  amaze  kept  me  silent  a  moment ;  the  d}ing  man  before  me  was  no 
object  for  the  former ;  but  I  fervently  wished  those  words  were  uttered  by  some  other  mouth, 
down  which  I  might  thrust  them  with  my  sword's  point.  *  'Tis  well  for  him,*  said  I,  '  your 
intelligence  came  from  no  living  man  ;  but  even  from  the  dead,  I  will  not  believe  it  true.' 
The  old  man  kissed  the  crucifix.  *  So  may  he  to  whom  I  am  hastening  receive  my  soul  1' 
I  paused  and  trembled,  and  signified  by  a  motion  to  him  to  proceed.  '  Not  yet,  not  yet, 
sicnor ;  my  hour  is  not  come,  and  till  that  arrive  I  caunot  be  released ;  but  many  are  the 
sis^s  that  tril  me  it  is  near. 

**  *  i  shall  not  linger  long.  Signer,  tell  me  the  hour,  and  tell  me  the  moment.' — *  But  five 
miaotes  more,'  said  I,  'and  it  will  be  eleven.' — *  Five  minutes !'  repeated  he ;  *  it  seems  but  a 
short  space  to  one  who  has  seen  sixty-five  years;  yet  I  would  they  were  over.  Look  stm, 
signer,  and  count  to  every  moment  as  it  passes.'  I  did  so.  The  old  man  repeated  the  num- 
bers as  1  tu!d  them.  *  And  now,  signer,  now,'  said  he,  *  is  the  last  arrived  ?  The  hand  is  on 
the  last  stroke ;  now  it  reaches  it,  and  now— hark  to  the  bell  I  It  is  eleven— Filippo,  leave 
us.'    Filippo  retired.     1  drew  nearer  the  bed. 

**  The  old  man  spoke  feebly,  and  with  many  pauses.  '  I  draw  near  the  hour  of  my  dissolu- 
tion. What  I  have  kfK>wn  or  what  I  have  concealed  will  soon  be  published.  That  the  dis- 
doaure  will  probably  affect  the  fortunes  and  honours  of  your  house,  I  presage  too  well.  To 
prepare  you  for  it,  signer,  shall  be  the  task  of  my  last  hour.  There  is  a  being— he  is  no 
living  man  ;  his  thoughts  and  movements  are  beyond  our  knowledge  ;  yet  he  passes  before 
yoor  eyes,  and  moves,  and  speaks,  and  looks  with  a  show  and  form  of  life.  This  being— I 
dare  not  name  bis  name— has  held  me  long  in  his  control.  I  dared  not  to  speak  or  move  but 
u  I  waa  bidden,  for  he  held  power  which  man  might  not  resist ;  but  I  am  now  released,  for 
1  am  dying.  I  shall  soon  be  as  he  is,  and  shudder  not  to  meet  him.  But  while  I  yet  speak 
with  a  human  voice,  let  mo  warn  you  of  what  impends  over  yoor  house,  signer.  He  is  the 
evil  genius  of  it — he  is  the  very  power  commissioned  to  act  and  to  witness  its  destruction.'— 
'  Who  is  this  of  whom  you  speak  ? '  He  crossed  his  brow.  *  I  may  not  name  his  name ;  all 
that  rests  is  to  tell  what  he  bos  told,  and  what  he  has  told  shall  surely  come  to  pass.  Many 
a  night  have  I  dimly  beheld  him — many  a  night  have  I  felt  his  hollow  whisper  pass  into  mine 
;  but  last  night  I  saw  him — I  saw  him,*  said  he,  shuddering,  *face  to  face!* — '  Whom? 
Delay  this  terrible  intelligence  no  longer.  What  have  you  seen,  and  what  have 
joabeard?' 

'*  *  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  vault,'  said  he,  faltering ;  *  you  left  me,  and  wandered  up  the 
lisie,  I  felt  that  unearthly  thing  approach  ;  you  called  to  me  to  expose  the  light ;  I  tried  to 
do  so :  but  1  was  grasped  by  an  influence  that  froze  me  up.  The  cold  and  bony  hand  was  oa 
ae ;  the  blood  in  my  veins  thrilled  and  crept  like  the  cold  motion  of  a  worm  ;  the  door  oC  tbA 
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vanlt  wti  rent  opsD ;  I  wu  daibed  dowa  it,  it  if  by  a  whirlwind.  The  door  was  closed  on 
OS,  and  I  kit  at  if  I  was  no  aaore  a  haman  being.  I  did  not  lose  my  reason ;  I  knew  I  was 
among  the  dead,  and  with  one  I  feared  more  than  the  dead,  but  I  had  a  liind  of  ghastly  cou- 
rage. I  felt  as  if  the  touch  of  that  hand  had  made  roe  lUie  him  that  owned  it.  I  was  able 
to  look  around  me.  The  moonlight  broke  through  the  rifts  of  the  vauH.  I  saw  his  form 
moving  among  ooffinf  and  bones,  and  in  that  dim  and  shuddering  light  it  appeared  to  mix 
with  them :  then  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  eoffin  of  the  Count  Orazlo ;  and  from  thence  there 
flame  a  voice  to  me  that  said .*  I  listened  with  all  bodily  and  mental  ear — 

** '  Woe  and  death,'  murmured  a  voice  from  beneath  us.  It  was  not  like  a  human  tone ;  it 
wai  like  the  moaning  blast  of  midnight ;  like  the  deep,  long,  hollow  murmur  of  a  distant  sea  ', 
but  the  sounds  it  bore  were  distinct  and  clear. 

**  The  old  man's  hair  rose,  and  his  eyes  glared.  '  What  did  you  hear?'  said  he.  The  truth 
was  too  near  and  terrible  to  be  denied  or  concealed.  *  I  heard  a  voice,'  said  I,  *  that  said 
woe  and  death.*  He  smote  his  hands,  and  sunk  backward.  '  My  repentance  is  too  late : 
that  was  the  spirit's  death  cry.  And  I  must  die,  and  leave  it  untold ;  and  1  must  die,  and  leave 
itiinespiated.' 

'*  He  fell— he  gasped— he  blackened.  I  knelt  beside  him  in  terrible  enthusiasm.  *  Speak, 
I  acfjure  you,  while  a  breath  Is  spared— while  a  moment  is  allowed  you.  Speak,  as  you  would 
dspart  in  peace ,  as  you  would  go  to  glory.'  There  came  only  a  hollow  rattle  from  his  throat. 
I  bent  over  him,  agonizing  for  an  articulate  sound.  He  muttered  deep  and  inward. — *  It  is 
too  kte— Ermhila — Oraxio'  (he  added  a  name  I  could  not  catch),  '  murdered,  murdered. 
Their  forms  are  before  my  eyes ;  their  blood  Is  on  my  soul.*  He  shook;  he  was  convulsed  i 
he  expired.     I  called  Fillppo  to  my  assistance ;  but  assistance  was  fruitless— Michclo  is  no 


more." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

*•  Tempos  ablra  tibi  eat **— Homacb. 

**  Tia  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  waatoa  atsge." 

At  the  Montorio  palace  all  was  confusioQ  and  riot  All  the  Influence  onee  obtained,  and 
the  concessions  once  exacted  by  Cyprian,  were  scattered  and  lost  by  this  new  sally  of  riot.  ~ 

Ippolito  returned  to  his  former  pursuits  with  an  aridity  that  promised  to  compensate  for 
his  short  abstioenoe  from  them.  His  days  fftre  days  of  pleasure ;  his  evenings,  evenings  of 
revelry  ;  but  his  nights  remained  nights  of  mystery.  Every  day  he  became  more  inflamed, 
more  restless,  and  more  intractable.  His  sense  of  intenia]  ang^h  appeared  to  be  more- 
intense  in  proportion  to  his  efforts  to  deaden  it ;  and  oiten,  whUe  he  shook  the  dice  or  swal- 
lowed the  wine,  his  haggard  countenance  betrayed  a  heart  for  from  hokiing  alliance  with  a 
thought  of  joy  or  ease.  The  foUgues  of  his  revels  and  his  vigils  combined,  the  fatigues  of  a 
mind  that  sought  tumult  even  in  pleasure,  and  banished  ease  from  its  very  relief,  preyed  ra« 
pidly  and  equally  on  his  frame  and  temper. 

The  high,  romantic  spirit  the  vicissitude  of  tender  and  of  lofty  feeling,  the  carelessness  of 

happy  vivacity,  the  play  of  unlaboured  mirth,  were  gone ;  and,  in  their  place,  intervals  of 
gloom  and  of  fury,  of  spirits  stimulated  to  unjoyons  and  fierce  excess,  or  sunk  to  sullen  dc- 
jection.  His  beauty  only  remained ;  for,  whether  fluriied  by  the  dark  fever-glow  of  riot 
or  pale  with  the  gloomy  weariness  of  his  nightly  watchings,  he  was  ever  most  beautiAil. 

At  such  moments  Cyprian  beheld  him  with  that  piteous  and  palnfol  delight  with  which 
we  see  the  dim  and  altered  foce  of  a  native  dwelling,  or  the  scarred  and  dismantled  branches 
of  a  tree  that  has  delghted  us  with  its  beauty,  and  refreshed  us  with  its  shade. 

On  one  of  those  nights  that  Cyprian,  left  to  utter  solitude,  felt  only  embittered  by  the 
thought  of  him  who  had  once  filled  and  delighted  all  solitude,  he  was  informed  that  a  stranger 
of  rank  demanded  to  see  him.  The  demand  was  unusual  and  alarming,  and  Cyprian  was  at  first 
about  to  decline  complying  with  It ;  but  his  ever-wakeful  solicitude  suggested  that  the  purport 
of  this  visit  might  relate  to  Ippolito,  and  he  desired  the  stranger  to  be  conducted  to  him.  He 
entered.  Ho  was  a  Spanish  officer,  about  the  middle  of  life  :  the  bold  and  imposing  air  of 
his  profession  was  mingled  with  the  stateliness  of  his  nation,  and  he  saluted  Cyprian  >\ith  that 
ease  which  bespeaks  a  familiarity  with  many  modes  of  life. 
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«  Signor  Cyprian,  I  prerame/'  said  be.  Cyprian  bowed.  «  I  am  not  ignorant,  tignor,  of 
jmr  character  and  attaebment  to  Count  Montorio :  my  confidence  in  your  zeal  bas  been  tbe 
BOtiTe  of  this  viiit.  I  myself  know  bim  and  regard  him ;  he  is  a  young  nobleman  of  worth  and 
iMHMntr,  othenHse,"  said  he,  touching  his  whiskers,  **  a  Castflian  could  feel  no  interest  for 
hhB." 

Cyprian,  warmed  by  Ippolito's  praises,  listened  with  a  pleasure  he  had  long  been  a  stranger 
to.  "  It  is  tberefore,"  said  the  Spaniard,  *'  that  I  feel  myself  deeply  affbcted  by  the  state  in 
wfaieh  I  see  him  plunged ;  but  first  permit  me  to  inquire,  whether  bis  domestic  habits  have  un- 
^effone  the  same  perversion  with  his  social  ones.  You,  of  course,  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  can  pronoonoe  whether  he  appears  at  home  restless,  perturbed,  and  unequal ;  or 
whether  those  appearanoes  are  only  the  consequence  of  the  excesses  in  which  be  is  immersed 
when  abroad."—**  Alas  1  no,  cavalier,*  said  Cyprian ;  **  a  new  and  dreadfUl  revolution  has 
omvnlsed  his  whole  frame  of  mind ;  it  affects  him  at  all  times,  and  everywhere ;  he  enjoys  no 
tepose  at  home  t  he  is  no  longer  Ippdito  dl  Montorio.**.—**  The  change  is  as  violent  as  it  Is 
«^eBsive,  then,*  laid  the  Spaniard ;  **  he  plays  for  stakes  at  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
tike  hin  up  ;  be  plunges  Into  frequent  inebriety,  a  vice  rare  in  your  climate  ;  he  seeks  every 
jbode  of  licentknianess  In  Naples ;  bis  whole  effort  seems  to  be  to  extinguish  his  reason,  and 
la  consume  his  health.  Yet  all  this  appears  to  be  the  rusult,  not  of  a  rage  fbr  pleasure,  but  of 
an  impatience  of  pain;  these  excesses  appear  the  dreadful  alternative  of  anguish  that  is 
fnaupportable.  Such  vices,**  said  the  liberal  soldier,  ^  as  I  have  described,  might  be  forgiven 
In  a  young  man  of  sanguine  constitution  and  splendid  rank,  but  never  should  any  success  lead 
a  nobleman  to  derogate  from  his  dignity  and  the  sf  ntelincss  of  high-bom  demeanour,  and 
nix  levity  with  licentiousness.*'  Cj'prian  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  mankind  to  discover 
that  the  motives  to  rectitude  will  always  \'ary  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  mind  that 
fbrms  them ;  though,  therefore,  he  revolted  from  the  distinctions  of  this  worldly  theory,  he 
adopted  the  consequences  drawn  from  it. 

**  I  at  first,**  said  the  Spaniard,  **  believed  this  to  be  only  a  sally  of  sudden  impetuosity,  the 
eonseqaence  of  sonse  casual  disappointment  of  his  views  or  his  passions ;  but  recent  drcum- 
ttances  have  induced  me  to  think  that  a  mind  of  such  noble  and  energetic  powers  could  be 
perverted  by  no  trivial  cause ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  suspicions  by  the  event  of  last  night.** 
-.i^  Suspicions  of  what  ?  What  do  you  suspect  ?**  exclaimed  Cyprian,  rising  in  agitation.  **  Suc- 
fiflions,**  said  the  Spaniard,  in  the  deepest  tones  of  his  deep  voice,  **  of  his  being  engaged  in 
some  bond  of  connexion,  either  hostile  to  his  sours  or  body's  welfare,  from  which  he  tries  to 
extricate  himself,  but  tries  either  too  late  or  too  famtly.  Were  I  less  acquainted  with  Count 
lppolito*s  honour,  I  should  fear  him  to  be  associated  in  some  dark  design  against  the  state ;  as  it 
is,  I  believe  he  pursues  some  object  of  private  hostility,  yet  often  recoils ;  sometimes  deterred 
by  the  magnitude  or  invidiousness  of  the  enterprise,  and  sometimes  by  the  danger  of  the  means 
he  most  employ  to  accomplish  it.** — *'  Impossible  T  said  Cyprian,  with  the  most  animated 
sMiion  of  enthusiasm,  **  impossible  that  IppoIito*B  mind  could  embrace  an  object  of  guilty  or 
ebdurate  rancour ;  or  if  he  did,  that  danger  could  ever  deter  him  from  its  pursuit." 

*M  was  about  to  inform  you,**  said  the  Spaniard,  *<of  the  circumstances  that  led  me  to  that 
conclusion ;  they  were  his  own  words,  sometimes  dropped  unguardedly,  and  sometimes  extorted 
by  a  sudden  pang;  but  they,  at  best,  are  but  inconclusive.  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  therefore, 
ef  the  fact  of  last  night,  for  I  need  not  remind  you,  signer,  that  no  Castilian  ever  draws  a 
Tssh  or  hasty  conclusion.'* 

Cyprian  felt  he  had  offended  by  his  abruptness,  but  the  emotion  that  had  caused  left  him 
alio  unable  to  apologise  for  it. 

"  Last  night,**  said  the  Spaniard,  "  a  large  party  of  us  had  assembled  in  a  casino  near  the 
Corso ;  there  was  high  and  general  play,  and  several  strangers  were  mixed  through  the  com- 
pany, who  were,  several  of  them,  as  usual  in  masks.  Count  Ippolito  was  among  the  rest,  in 
that  perturbed  and  feverish  frame  wo  have  lamented.  He  played  for  immense  stakes,  and 
aUmuIated  hia  spirits  by  incessant  draughts  of  wine.  His  vociferation,  his  eagerness,  and  his 
air  and  figure,  which  exhibited  a  kind  of  splendid  and  dissolute  madness,  had  drawn  all  eyes 
en  him.  But  they  were  diverted  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  whom  I  can  no  more 
describe  than  I  can  define  the  impression  his  presence  appeared  to  make  on  the  company  and 
cnine.     He  was  otothed  in  a  long,  loose,  dark  cloak,  that  completely  concealed  him.    Ho 
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wore  a  madL,  over  which  the  dark  pliimage  dependhig  from  hit  hat,  hung  lo  as  almost  to  hide 
it.  He  moved  along  with  a  slow  stride,  appearing  to  know  no  one,  and  to  be  known  by  none. 
His  presence,  though  it  did  not  suspend  amusement,  appeared  to  suspend  all  the  spirit  of  it. 
The  loud  and  eager  voices  of  the  gamblers  were  gradually  softened  sJmost  into  whispers ;  the 
loiterers  deserted  the  places  he  drew  near ;  and  one  old  knight  of  Malta  told  me  he  felt  the 
LIT  breathe  a  strange  ch illness  as  this  person  passed  him. 

**  I  should  not  have  given  credit  to  such  efTects  attending  the  presence  of  a  single,  silent, 
solitary  man,  had  I  not  ft* It  myself  a  strange  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  do  not 
wish  to  recall ;  a  sensation  such  as  I  never  felt  in  the  battle  or  in  the  breach.  This  person, 
after  many  movements,  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  table  at  which  Count  Ippolito  was 
playing,  and  stood,  in  a  fixed  attitude,  directly  opposite  to  him.  I  was  near  them ;  a  super- 
ficial observer  would  have  imagined,  from  the  count's  manner,  that  he  was  insensible  of  his 
presence ;  but  from  the  increased  loudness,  eagerness,  and  careless  desperation  of  his  manner, 
I  at  once  drew  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  that  table.  The 
stranger,  afler  standing  some  time  in  silence  and  motionless,  began  at  length  to  make  some 
strange  and  unintelligible  gestures,  which  were  evidently  directed  at  the  count.  The  only 
notice  the  latter  took  of  them  was  hastily  to  call  for  and  swallow  more  wine,  and  to  double 
his  stake.  The  stranger  then  slowly  raising  his  arm,  and  extending  it  from  his  cloak,  pointed 
it  full  at  the  count ;  it  was  naked,  bony,  and  gigantic ;  some  said  it  was  spotted  with  blood ;  I 
saw  none.  The  count,  bending  over  the  table,  furiously  bid  his  antagonist,  who  had  paused 
aghast,  to  attend  to  his  play.  They  pursued  it.  The  stranger  spoke  not ;  but  drawing  out  a 
watch,  held  it  opposite  the  candle  which  stood  by  the  count ;  the  light  fell  on  it,  the  hand 
pointed  to  twelve.  Many,  who  stood  on  the  other  side,  said  that  the  reverse  was  inscribed 
with  strange  figures ;  I  could  not  have  seen  them  if  it  had.  Montorio  eagerly  pushed  away 
the  light.  The  stranger  retreated,  but  all  eyes  followed  him.  He  stood  still  opposite  to  the 
count ;  he  appeared  to  feel  in  his  garment  for  something.  A  suspicion  that  he  was  an  assassin 
now  arose  in  the  casino,  and  there  was  a  slight  murmur  heard.  But  it  was  quickly  hushed 
by  amaze.  The  stranger,  drawing  forth  a  dagger,  marked  with  many  a  stain  of  blood,  held  it 
up,  and  waved  it  with  a  slow  but  menacing  motion  at  Montorio.  At  that  spectacle  his 
fierceness  forsook  him ;  he  gazed  a  moment ;  then  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  between  a  shriek  and 
a  laugh,  *  Hell  has  triumphed  I*  rushed  from  the  table.  The  stranger,  concealini;  his  dagger, 
slowly  retired  from  the  room,  at  every  step  turning  and  beckoning  to  Montorio,  who  followed 
him  with  faltering  steps,  with  straining  eyes,  and  with  a  shivering  frame. 

"  Such  is  the  fact  witnessed  by  several  of  rank  last  night  in  a  crowded  casino.  They  who 
witnessed  it  did  not  choose  to  follow ;  and  when  inquiry  was  made  of  the  attendants  they 
acknowledged  they  had  seen  them  pass,  but  had  immediately  lost  sight  of  them." 

Cyprian  listened  in  sore  and  fearful  perplexity.  **  After  consulting  with  some  of  Count 
Montorio's  friends,  we  agreed  that  the  circumstances  we  had  witnessed  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  causes  I  hinted  at.  We  therefore  determined  to  inquire  whether  the  same 
change  had  been  observed  by  his  family,  and  if  it  were,  to  recommend  the  expediency  of 
some  steps  to  be  taken  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause  of  it  Your  attachment,  and  the 
benignant  influence  you  are  said  to  exercise  on  the  count^s  habits  and  dispositions,  pointed 
you  out  as  the  most  proper  object  for  this  disclosure.  With  you,  therefore,  I  leave  it ;  and 
leave  it  also  with  you,  in  your  discretion,  to  decide  whether  an  application  to  his  family, 
or  to  spiritual  advice  or  authority,  be  most  expedient  on  this  emergency." 

The  acknowledgments  Cyprian  was  preparing  to  make  for  this  communication  were  inter- 
rupted  by  loud  clamours  from  the  portico.  "  It  is  the  count  returnmg  from  the  Corso,"  said 
the  Spaniard,  "  with  some  of  his  noisy  associates.  I  was  engaged  to  sup  with  them  here,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  invitation  to  introduce  myself  and  information  to  you." — "  Stay,  then,  I 
conjure  you,"  said  Cyprian  ;  "stay  with  him  this  night ;  he  is  so  accustomed  at  this  hour  to 
be  abroad  that  his  return  fills  me  with  strange  presages ;  perhaps  this  night  he  means  to  break 
that  fearful  bond  that  binds  him.  Oh,  stay  with  him  then,  and  let  him  not  lose  himself  in  the 
madness  of  the  revcL  You  are  a  man  of  steady  mind  and  arm ;  a  man  such  as  I  would  lay 
hold  of  in  my  hour  of  peril,  and  bid  abide  with  me.  I  will  be  in  the  adjacent  room ;  and  oh, 
should  anything        only  remember  me.** 

The  revellers  were  now  ascending  the  staurs,  the  Spaniard  retired  to  jom  them ;  and 
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Cyprian  hastened  to  a  room  adjacent  to  that  wliere  Ih^  aHemUed,  where  he  leimdned  ainig* 
ffiag  with  hope  and  fear. 

But  he  was  soon  agitated  by  feeiingi  less  remote.  ^  The  conYersation  of  the  banquetera 
soon  reaebed  his  ear,  and  be  listened  with  horror;  whicb,  while  it  moved  him  to  depart, 
rivetted  him  to  the  spot,  to  the  impurity,  the  wickedness,  and  the  wUdness  that  was  poured 
out  by  tiiose  sons  of  mirth  and  ease.  Gaiety,  of  which  the  happiest  feature  is  fantastic  light- 
ness, appeared  to  be  Industriously  excluded  by  the  accumulation  of  every  image  whose 
fttlsomeocss  could  disgust,  whose  depravity  could  oflend,  or  whose  profineneas  terrify.  Often 
be  wished  for  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  or  the  **  wings  of  the  morning,**  to  bear  Ippolito 
from  pollution,  in  which  his  partial  hope  refused  to  believe  him  wfllingly  immersed. 

Bat  Ippolito's  voice  was  loudest  in  provoking  and  circulating  the  frensy  of  artificial  joy  ; 
and  Cyprian  began  to  feel  little  coosolatlon  in  the  thought  he  had  remitted  his  midnight 
visit ;  nhen,  in  one  of  those  dead  and  sudden  pauses  fictitious  mirth  is  often  compelled  to 
make,  he  heard  Montorio  say—"  If  a  stranger  were  permitted  to  view  this  joyous  band,  what 
would  he  conceive  of  us?**— "Explain  yourself,"  said  one  of  the  cavaliers.  "Would  he 
imagine  there  were  among  us  beings  who  dared  not  encounter  this  hour  alone,  who  rushed  ta 
tUs  meeting,  not  for  delight,  bpt  for  shelter  ?'*  Of  those  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed^ 
many  laughed,  and  all  answered  in  the  negative.  . "  Would  such  a  one  imagine,**  continued 
Montorio,  with  increased  emphasis,  "  there  were  those  among  us  who  were  assembled  here  to 
shun  a  hand  vrhich  follows  and  fixes  its  grasp  on  them ;  to  fly  an  inflaence  that  even  here 
extinguidies  the  l^hts,  and  poisons  the  wines,  and  makes  the  flushed  fiues  around  me  seem 
as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  gleam  of  sulphur  blue  T* — **  No^  no,  no^"  was  again  vociferated 
by  the  company.  **  Would  he  imagine  that  of  these  rioters,  yet  a  few  moments,  and  every 
voice  will  be  hushed,  and  every  cheek  pale?"  The  negative  was  again  repeated,  but  it  waa 
repeated  by  fiswer  voices,  and  in  a  fainter  tone.  '*  Then,'*  said  Montorio^  "  he  would  judge 
fiJsely.*'  A  pause  followed  this  strange  remark.  **  What  do  these  questions  mean  ?*'  mur- 
mured the  cavaliers.  "  You  grow  pale,  Count  Montorio,**  said  the  Spaniard.  <*  Do  I  ?  ai|d 
wherefore  do  I  ?**  said  Ippolito,  in  quick  and  broken  tones ;  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  let  us 
be  merry  till  the  bell  tolls ;  why  do  ye  sit  round  me  like  statues,  all  silent  and  aghast  ?  Let 
me  feel  the  grasp  of  your  hands,  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voices.  Laugh,  laugh  again ;  I 
implore  you  to  laogh.  I  would  laugh  myself  but  when  I  try,  a  raven  seems  to  croak  fiom  my 
throat."  He  snatched  up  a  guitar,  and  burst  into  extempore  stanxas»  which,  as  he  sung,  he 
idapted  to  a  wild  and  varied  melody  :— 


FiU,  fill  the  be«d,  the  Ob  of  life 
ini  value  not  a  feattier ; 

No  clond  shall  cniM  my  loal  to*niglit. 
Or  ahada  ito  raany  weather. 

I're  HTrowed  till  uy  he*rt  was  tore. 
And  gTMUu'd— hut  hence  with  prosing ; 

My  last  care  dies  upon  this  dranght, 
If  y  last  atgh's  in  this  closing. 


) 


1*11  revel  with  a  bitter  joy. 
And  mock  at  heffled  sorrow  ; 

Nor  win  I  reck  how  many  a  paog 
Must  waken  with  the  mctzow. 

Tie  a  sweet  flower,  the  late,  Ute  rose. 
That  decks  the  sallow  autama. 

And  those  the  dearest  beams  of  joy  • 
That  burst  where  least  we  songht  'en. 


He  threw  down  the  gnitar.  "  I  am  all  discord ;  I  have  neither  tone  of  mind  nor  of  voloe 
—hut  I  must  have  masic.  Go,  some  of  you,  and  call  Cyprian.  Let  him  bring  his  harp,  and 
fasten  to  us." 

Cyprian,  who  heard  every  word,  retreated  in  horror  at  these>  and  was  hastening  fh>m  the 
contiguous  room ;  but  the  servants,  who  had  seen  him  going  there  when  the  cavaliers  entered, 
in  that  hasty  obedience  which  their  master's  wayward  moods  had  lately  taught  them,  threw 
open  the  door,  and  disclosed  him.  Ippolito  clamorously  called  him  forward ;  and  Cyprian, 
whose  compliance  with  that  call  was  mechanical  and  unconscious,  advanced,  though  4U>ashed 
and  terrified.  Of  the  cavaliers,  many  were  intoxicated,  and  all  had  resumed  the  obstreperous 
gaiety  which  Montorio*s  questions  had  suspended.  Some  were  calling  for  play,  and  some  for 
more  wine ;  but  Ippolito,  with  lavish  and  boisterous  praises  of  Cyprian's  skill,  called  for  a  harp, 
sad  insisted  on  his  gratifying  the  company  with  his  performance.  Cyprian  silently  but  ear- 
aestly  pleaded  whh  hia  eyes  for  indulgence ;  but  the  demand  grew  more  vehement,  the  harp 
wu  brought,  and  he  sat  down  with  sad  and  sore  reluctance  to  an  employment  remote  from  its 
ooogenial  scenery  and  qpMta.     ^He  touched  itwith  a  tiembling  band}  its  brokentooet  ^ 
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seemed,  Hk»  hfan,  to  mourn  their  ahewd  deitiBitlon.  The  timei  whea  be  bed  hoped  the  ei. 
ertions  of  bis  talent  would  have  cherished  sensibility,  and  delighted  virtue ;  when  the  g^ateftU 
lUenee  of  praise  struck  more  deeply  on  his  deUcate  sense  than  the  boisterous  delight,  which 
nther  terrified  than  eneonraged  him ;  when  he  hoped  the  alternate  sway  of  pleasures  that  r». 
fined,  and  of  influenoe  that  rectified  Montorio*s  mind,  would  have  divided  his  life  between  th« 
exercises  and  enjoyments  of  rirtiie,  instead  of  lulling  into  vacancy*  the  intervals  of  Bac» 
chanaHan  frenzy,  with  a  despised  and  prostituted  talent ;— those  times  and  hopes  struck  on  bit 
mhid,  and  te^rs  fell  (ait  on  his  hands,  as  he  hurried  overthe  strings. 

But  the  emotion  that  shook  him  added  to  the  expression  what  it  denied  to  the  execution  ; 
his  eye  was  raised  to  Montorio,  and  the  inspiration  came  on.  He  appeared  to  him,  amongst 
that  rout,  like  a  frail  and  wandering  spirit,  seduced  by  the  apostate  host,  and  mingling  in  sad 
association ;  his  brightness  dimmed,  but  not  lost— his  nature  **  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 
The  enthusiasm  of  genius  was  exalted  by  the  intenseness  of  feeling,  and  he  pouted  forth  tones 
that  might  have  won  such  a  spirit  hack  to  its  original  sphere  and  glory.  All  was  suspended  in 
rapture ;  the  feast  was  forgotten ;  they  hung  all  ear  and  eye  on  the  minstrel  The  clock  struck 
twelve  unheard.  At  that  moment  a  krad  exclamation  burst  from  Ippolito,  who  started  (ron 
his  seat,  and  stood  bendfaig  from  it,  with  arms  extended  towards  the  door.  Every  eye  followed 
the  direction  of  his.  The  servants  who  were  collected  round  the  door  hastily  retreated  i 
while,  emerging  horn  it,  was  seen  the  figure  which  many  of  them  had  seen  the  preceding  even« 
ing  at  the  casino. 

Its  appearance  was  the  same  as  the  Spaniard  had  described  it ;  it  was  dark,  shapeless,  and 
g^ntic  ;  its  face  was  concealed  In  a  mask,  and  its  head  overshadowed  by  plumage.  The  ca. 
valicrs  stared  and  murmured  ;  Cyprian  pressed  close  to  Ippolito,  and  the  figure  stalked  slowly 
into  the  midst  of  the  hall.  An  utter  silence  succeeded ;  the  very  rustling  of  the  cloaks  of  the 
guests,  as  they  laid  down  their  untested  wine,  and  turned  to  gaze  on  the  stranger,  had  now  ceased  ; 
and  the  sound  of  their  shortened  respiration  almost  came  to  the  ears ;  when  the  stranger, 
turning  from  Ippolito,  opposite  whom  he  had  planted  himself,  addressed  the  company—**  I  am 
here  an  unbidden  guest :  does  no  ono  receive  the  stranger  1  then  I  must  welcome  myself."  He 
e  ted  himself  near  the  head  of  the  table,  while  those  next  whom  he  placed  himself  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  withdraw  from  hhn  or  not :  his  appearance  had  amascd»  but  his  voice  had 
congealed  the  company.  There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  its  tone  ;  so  beUow,  yet  so  em. 
phatic  ;  so  distinct,  yet  so  seemingly  distant ;  that  they  who  heard  it,  listened  not  to  the  words, 
but  to  the  sound,  and  hung  on  its  echo  as  on  something  that  issued  (h)m  an  invisible  direction. 

Ippolito  now  sunk  slowly  back  into  his  chair,  with  a  face  still  turned,  and  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  stranger.     **  Pursue  your  mirth,  cavaliers,"  said  the  figure  again,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  annihilate  all  mirth — *'  my  business  is  alone  with  the  Count  Montorio." — "  You  shall  not 
have  me,  unless  you  bear  roe  hence  in  a  whirlwind.     From  this  night  no  power  carries  me, 
willing  or  alive,  to  your  haunts." — *'  You  know  my  purpose  and  my  power ;  delay  not,  resist 
not,  retreat  not." — "This  is  most  strange,**  said  Ippolito, recoiling  in  his  chair,  and  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  Spaniard,  and  muttering  in  hollow  and  hurried  tones,  while  his  eyes  wandered 
eagerly  over  the  stranger ;  **  this  is  most  strange  f^'c  see  how  he  sits  there,  in  strong  and 
visible  shape,  amongst  us ;  every  eye  can  behold,  and  every  ear  can  hear  him.     This  is  most 
strange  !— the  forms  that  float  before  us  in  our  sleeping  nnd  waking  dreams,  or  those  more 
substantial  ones  that  mingle  in  scenes  of  horror,  in  the  solitude  of  midnight,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  dead,  in  the  chambers  of  sorcery — these  can  be  banished  as  they  are  raised,  by  local  in- 
fluence ;  they  can  be  dispersed  by  light,  by  human  presence — nay,  by  the  eflbrt  of  a  col- 
lected mind.    But  when  they  pursue  us  to  the  very  hold  and  circle  of  our  shelter — when 
they  sit  before  us  amid  our  mirth  and  wine,  in  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  loud  and  com- 
forting tone  of  human  voices :  when  they  do  this,  and  will  not  be  repelled,  what  shall  we 
think  ?'*  — <*  Ippolito  di  Montorio,"  said  the  stranger,  "  delay  not,  resist  not,  retreat  not ; 
must  I  speak  the  words  of  power — ^must  I  produce  the  seal  of  your  bond  ?"—.<*  Sum* 
mon  your  instruments  and  your  powers,"  raved  Montorio,  with  a  shrieking  laugh ;  **  let  them 
bear  me  off  in  their  visible  grasp ;  shake  this  house  to  its  fonndations,  and  amid  the  ruin  bury 
me  or  bear  me  off;  if  you  will  have  me,  I  shall  be  no  easy  prey."    The  stranger  rose,  Cyprian 
shrieked,  the  cavaliers  rose,  murmuring  and  preparing  to  draw  their  swords^ — the  strange 
waved  his  arm :  '*  ChOdrea  of  earth,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  Rvaont !"    For  you 
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there  is  neither  Uik  or  tmnmoiis  here.    Ippc^to  cU  Monlorio,  I  eall  on  you  t  the  bell  has 
toDed— the  hoar  is  past     IppoUto  di  Montorio,  come  with  me.** 

Ippolito  remained  silent  and  unmoved.  The  stranger,  as  before,  produced  a  watch ;  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve.  **  Knowest  thou  this  hour,"  said  he,  **  knowest  then  the 
deed  which  must  be  done  at  this  hour?  Ippolito  di  Montorio,  come  with  me.**  Ippolito 
remained  ulent  and  nnmoved.  The  stranger  again  produced  the  terrible  dagger ;  the  staini 
were  nnmerous  and  livid ;  he  waved  it  again  before  Montorio,  whose  eye  seemed  to  lose  all 
intelligence  as  he  goxcd  on  it.  **  By  this  dreadful  instrument  I  adjure  thee ;  by  his  blood, 
which  has  rusted  the  blade,  I  adjure  thee  ;  I  adjure  thee  by  those  who  saw  it  shed,  whom 
thou  ma  jest  not  deceive  and  canst  not  escape.  Ippolito  di  Montorio,  come  with  me."<M 
"Liar— liar  accursed T  thundered  Ippolito:  **he  lives,  hu  blood  is  in  his  veins— no  dagger 
has  e\-er  drained  them,  ^liy  stand  ye  all  round  me  in  this  dead  distraction  ?  Seise  him, 
secure  him  ;  another  moment,  and  his  witcheries  will  chain  you  to  your  seats,  or  waft  yon 
miles  away  ;  seise  that  dagger— I  have  discoveries  to  malie.**  While  he  spoke,  he  and  the 
company  had  surrounded  the  stranger ;  swords  were  now  drawn,  and  arms  extended  to  seize 
him — all  was  confhsion  and  tumult.  Cyprian,  who  had  rushed  forward,  heard  an  eager  con- 
tention of  voices.     "  Seize  hUn  I "— •«  Where  is  he  ?"— "  Here.-—**  There.-— *•  Gone  I " 

The  company  gazed  on  each  other  with  vacant  and  fruitlesss  amaze.  There  were  only 
two  doors  to  the  apartment,  through  neither  of  which  had  he  been  observed  to  pass.  There 
was  but  a  momentary  pause,  for  Montorio,  exclaiming,  '*  lie  that  is  not  bereft  of  reason,  follow 
me,*'  rushed  from  the  palace.  The  company,  partly  in  that  perplexity  which  takes  its  omea 
from  the  first  voice  it  hears,  and  partly  in  that  solicitude  to  which  any  new  object  is  a  relief^ 
accompanied  him,  and  were  attended  by  the  servants,  who  seemed  to  have  an  ominons  dread 
of  remaining  in  the  haO ;  and  of  the  witnesses  of  this  strange  transaction,  Cyprian  alonv 
remained  ia  the  deserted  apartment. 

When  the  pursuers  reached  the  street,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  adopting  different 
direction?.  Among  them  was  a  nobleman  who  had  been  Intimate  with  the  lather  and  uncle 
of  Ippolito,  but  whom  his  riper  years  had  not  yet  taught  to  retire  fh>m  the  revels  of  youth. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  stranger  in  the  hall,  he  had  appeared  uncommonly  agitated. 
His  attention  to  the  figure,  its  voice  and  its  words,  had  been  marked  and  earnest;  and  on  the 
proposal  to  pursue  different  directions,  he  chose  one  that  appeared  most  remote  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  object,  and  insisted  on  pursuing  it  alone.  These  circumstances  were,  however, 
but  little  attended  to,  in  the  mingled  tumult  of  intoxication  and  terror ;  and  the  nobleman  was 
suffered  to  pursue  his  way  alone. 

Two  others,  who  had  tried  theirs  without  succi.'ss,  were  returning  to  the  rendezvous  when 
they  heard  behind  the  projecting  tower  of  a  church,  through  whose  portico  they  were  passing, 
voices  whivh  appeared  to  whisper,  and  sounds  that  resembled  a  struggle.  They  halted,  in  that 
hesitation  in  which  the  senses  wish  to  assure  themselves  of  their  objects,  and  they  then  heard 
distinctly  in  the  terrible  voice  whose  tones  yet  dwelt  on  their  ears,  *'  Release  me— you  know 
not  who  I  am."—"  Then  by  these  blessed  walb,"  said  the  nobleman  who  had  gone  alone,  **  I 
will  know  before  I  release  you  !  Contend  not  with  me,  but  tell  me  what  you  are  ;  your  life  is 
ia  my  power,  if  you  are  indeed  a  living  man.**  A  pause  succeeded,  which  was  followed  by  a 
K>ad  and  fearful  cry  from  the  lips  of  the  last  speaker.  The  listeners  now  rushed,  and  found 
the  nobleman  alone,  and  extended  on  the  pavement  in  a  swoon.  They  heard  not  the  steps, 
nor  faw  even  the  shadow  of  him  they  believed  had  been  with  him ;  but  had  they,  their  com- 
pinxon  woifld  have  occupied  their  attention  more  powerfully,  as  they  believed  him  to  be  dying. 

The  others,  who  were  dispersed  in  neighbouring  directions,  were  collected  by  the  noise,  and 

asBSted  to  support  the  Duke  di to  the  palace.     Each  expected  abundant  information  on 

the  subject  of  their  pursuit,  on  his  recovery,  from  the  report  of  those  who  had  been  hi  the 
portico ;  but  that  recovery  appeared  long  doubtful ;  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and  the 
patient  slowly  regained  the  power  of  speech  and  motion.  But  when  he  did,  it  was  only  to 
%|ravato  the  suspense  of  the  listeners.  From  time  to  time  he  murmured,  **  I  have  seen 
bin,  it  is  he  !** — and  the  weakness  into  which  he  relapsed  forbid  further  inquiry.  Another 
object  now  engaged  their  disappointed  attention.  It  was  discovered  by  Cyprian's  eager  in« 
qabiea  that  Ippolito  had  not  returned  with  the  rest ;  and  of  the  direction  he  had  taken,  all 
aecBed  to  be  ignorant. 
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Tile  duke  was  now  borne,  ttUI  pAitUlly  iuieosible,  to  his  carriage,  and  the  convivial  party 
separated,  aghast,  amazed,  and  unsatisfied.  More  inquiries,  prompted  by  curiosity  than  so- 
licitude, attended  the  bed  of  the  invalid  the  next  day.  He  continued  virtually  insensible ;  to 
bis  friends  he  made  no  commuDication,  to  his  medical  attendant  no  complaint,  to  his  spiritual 
no  confession*  The  words,  **  I  have  seen  him,  it  is  he !"  were  ever  on  his  lips.  He  lingered 
a  few  daya  in  this  partial  delirium,  and  then  expired  uttering  these  words. 

The  day  following  the  feast,  Ippolito  returned  as  usual,  distracted  and  oppressed,  but  with 
unsubdued  activity.  He  that  day  visited  his  companions,  and  solemnly  entreated  them  to 
conceal  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night.  The  request  was  easily  complied  with,  for 
they  could  have  told  little  but  their  own  fear  and  uncertainty ;  and  Ippolito  returned,  without 
interruption  or  interference,  to  his  vigils.  In  a  few  days,  a  billet  arrived  from  Annibal,  of 
which  the  former  part  seemed  to  refer  to  some  letter  recently  received  from  Ippolito. 

LETTER   FROM   AKNIBAL. 

f''  **  You  are  then  as  I  am — your  letter  describes  an  agency  similar  to  that  by  which  I  seem 
to  be  led ;— what  shall  we  think  ?— by  whom  and  whither  are  we  conducted?  I  fear  to  follow, 
and  I  fear  to  pause ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  these  corresponding  operations  should  remove  or 
suggest  doubt,  should  confirm  the  suspicion  of  deception,  or  of  a  power  that  extends  every- 
where, and  blends  characters  and  situations  the  most  remote  in  the  completion  of  its  purposes. 
Either  apprehension  confirms  my  intention  of  pursuing  my  search  and  my  inquiries ;  they  must 
eventually  lead  either  to  the  detection  of  fraud  or  the  discovery  of  truth.  How  do  we  flatter 
our  motives  !  Were  mine  examined,  perhaps  curiosity  would  be  fouud  the  principal  cause  of 
my  visionary  heroism ;  yet  I  have  witnessed  things  that  render  curiosity  almost  a  duty.  Filippo, 
who  has  much  attached  himself  to  me  since  his  uncle*s  death,  often  attends  me  with  a  face  of 
busy  significance  that  seems  to  tempt  an  inquiry :  but  I  should  only  be  mocked  by  the  gross- 
nees  of  vulgar  superstition ;  he  ban  nothing  to  relate  which  I  need  wish  to  know      What 

Miohelo  concealed  from  me,  he  would  not  possfoiy  communicate  to  him. 

«  •  •  •  •     -  # 

*'  Night,  eleven  o'clock. — The  castle  is  in  confusion— some  extraordinary  intelligence  is 
said  to  have  arrived ;  there  was  a  messenger  from  Naples— he  is  gone ;  no  one  knew  hfa 
errand  or  his  employer ;  but  everything  seems  in  silent,  eager  preparation.  What  may  this 
mean? 

"  Filippo  has  just  been  with  me.  <  Have  you  heard,  signer,  of  the  intelligence  from 
Naples  ?* — '  What  have  you  heard,  Filippo,  for  I  jierccive  you  wish  to  disclose  something  ?*— . 
'  I,  signer  I  nothing  signer,  I  assure  you — nothing  1  can  report  as  certain.  Just  now  I  heard 
it  said,  indeed,  there  was  some  great  visitor  expected  from  Naples,  for  whom  preparations 
were  to  be  made,  and  whose  arrival,  it  was  said,  surprised  my  lord,  your  father,  extremely. 
The  cause  of  this  visit,  signer,'  said  he,  glancing  his  shrewd  dark  eye  at  me,  '  none  of  us  pre- 
flume  to  guess.'—*  Do  you  know  who  this  visitor  is,  Filippo  ?*— <  There,  signer,  I  scarce  dara 
venture  my  information  again ;  but  it  is  said,*  lowering  his  voice,  though  we  were  alone,  *  ft 
is  said  to  be  the  Duke  di  Pallerini,  his  Majesty's  confidential  favourite ;  that  is,  signer,  not 
his  ostensible  minister,  but,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  trusty  agent,  who  is  always  employed  on 
lecret  and  important  services ;  you  understand  roe,  signer  ?* 

<*  The  gravity  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  listen  silenced  him.  Shall  I  trust  this  man,  or 
not?  There  is  a  shrewd  promptitude  about  him  I  like.  Will  this  visit  bear  any  relation  to 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  ?  Beset  as  I  am  with  perplexity  and  fear,  I  lay  hold  on  everything 
for  relief,  and  everything  deserts  or  deceives  me. 

"  Noon :  —The  duke  has  indeed  arrived.  Have  you  heard  anything  in  Naples  of  the  purpose 
of  this  visit  ?  If  it  be  an  object  of  weight  and  of  secrecy  I  pronounce  the  man,  from  the  first 
view  of  him,  adequate  to  the  trust.  At  first  you  perceive  in  him  nothing  but  the  suavity  of 
the  courtier ;  but  a  little  observation  discovers  this  to  be  only  a  vefl  to  the  other  qualities  of 
that  character.  His  ooDversation  is  guardedly  limited  to  indifferent  topics,  of  which  the 
charm  of  his  manners  oonceali  the  insignificance.  His  very  words  seemed  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  diplomatic  decorum,  yet  you  see  an  object  ever  directing  his  most  trivial  move- 
mentf ;  be  feemi  to  me  a  mental  assassin,  who  lurks  in  the  shade  of  his  purpose  to  spring  on 
the  prey.    But  we  often  draw  coudosionsy  not  from  what  we  see^  but  from  what  we  deter- 
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Buoe  to  see.  His  presence  lias  diilbsed  something  like  life  through  this  gloomy  house. 
}ly  father,  my  mother,  appear  to  he  gratified  by  this  visit  The  rest  of  the  family,  with 
myself;  welcome  it  as  a  suspension  of  dreary  monotony 

•  ••••• 

**  FHippo  has  been  again  with  me ;  there  was  a  secret  in  his  countenance  which  he  did  not 
suffer  to  burthen  him  long.  *  Does  the  signor,*  said  he,  '  recollect  that  there  are  certain 
apartments  in  the  castle  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  unvisited  for  many  years,  and  of 
which  my  late  mide  had  the  keys?* — *  I  have  heard  of  such  apartments.* — *  And  I  have  heard, 
signor,  that  since  my  lord  your  uncle*s  death  they  have  never  been  entered,  never  been 
opened,  never  even  approached.* — *  That,*  said  T,  almost  unconsciously,  *  I  know  to  be  a  false- 
hood.'—'And  so  do  V  returned  FTlippo  with  quickness.  *  You  r  said  I,  astonished.  *  And 
if  my  s%nor  will  please  to  listen,*  he  added,  '  be  will  hear  something  still  more  strange.  Our 
UKirtments,  signor,  are  situated  near  that  tower ;  mine  is  directly  under  a  passage  which  is 
said  to  lead  by  a  staircase  to  those  apartments,  and  often  when  I  have  Iain  and  listened  to  the 
wind  as  it  moaned  so  hollow  down  that  passage,  T  have  thought  I  heard  other  sounds  mingling 
with  it.  Since  a  late  period,  indeed,  those  noises  increased,  and  often  have  I  expected  to. 
hear  the  feet  that  fell  so  distinctly  in  that  passage  enter  my  room  and  move  round  my  bed,  so 
plain  and  certain  was  their  sound.  But  the  danger  which  my  mention  of  the  adventure 
near  the  old  chapel  incurred  taught  me  silence  and  fear.  Last  night,  however,  signor,  it  was 
my  lord's  order  that  we  should  feast  the  duke's  servants,  and  give  abundance  of  wine  to  them ; 
such  store,  signor,  was  given  out,  even  lachr}'m3e  Christi  was  not  grudged  them  ;  close  knaves 
they  were,  and  shrewd.  The  more  wine  was  poured  down  their  throats  the  more  silent  they 
grew ;  and  at  length  they  all  pretended  to  sleep ;  some  of  them  did  so  in  reality,  and  then  we 
saw  bnge  stilettos  peeping  from  under  their  cloaks.  Strange  that  one  nobleman  coming  to 
visit  another  should  arm  his  attendants  so.* — 'And  is  this  all  you  had  to  communicate^ 
FQippo  ?' — *  Pardon  me,  signor,  I  was  going  to  inform  you.  We  separated  late,  and  just  as  I 
bad  got  to  bed  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  the  passage  open ;  I  listened ;  it  was  a  sound  I 
had  nefer  beard  before;  for  though  steps  had  often  trod  that  passage,  they  seemed  to  have 
imwd  from  the  wall ;  neither  lock  nor  door  had  I  heard  ever  till  last  night.  It  seemed  to  be 
opened  sknrly  and  cautiously,  and  many  steps  then  brushed  over  my  head.  I  sat  up  in  my 
bed,  and  looked  upwards  vacantly;  but  the  ceiling  is  old  and  shattered,  and  through  the 
diinks  I  eonld  sec  light  passing  till  it  had  gone  beyond  my  room.  I  know  not,  signor, 
whether  the  wino  I  had  drank  gave  me  courage,  but  1  rose,  and  leaving  my  room  softly,  I 
went  where  a  few  steps  lead  to  the  door  of  that  passage ;  I  ventured  up  them — the  door  was 
open  and  as  I  looked  down  it  I  saw  distinctly  figures  moving,  and  among  them  one  whose 
habit  resembled  a  monk's.  I  stayed  till  they  disappeared,  and  then  I  heard  other  doors 
openings  and  all  night  after  I  was  disturbed  by  frequent  noises  in  that  direction ;  noises  I 
might  have  mistaken  ibr  the  wind,  had  I  not  seen  what  I  did.  But  now,  signer,  the  strangest 
part  of  an  is^  that,  recollecting  the  events  of  the  night,  I  ventured,  when  the  servants  were 
m  another  direction,  to  examine  the  door  this  morning,  it  was  still  open.  Twice  since  have  I 
gone  to  it— it  remains  open ;  that  is,  signor,  closed,  but  not  locked.     Now  if  my  signor  had 

any  cariosity  to  visit  those  apartments *     I  was  struck  by  the  circumstance  he  related. 

*  Ton  informed  me,*  said  I,  concealing  my  knowledge,  *  that  your  uncle  had  the  key  of  those 
apartflMDts ;  who  has  obtained  them  since  his  death  ?* — *  That,  signor,  no  one  knows ;  nay,  no 
one  ever  knew,  bat  by  conjecture,  whether  they  were  in  old  Michelo*s  possession  or  not ;  he 
nefcr  owned  it,  and  the  servanto  would  ask  him  for  the  keys  of  the  tower  when  they  wished 
to  tonncnt  liim.'« 

"  I  mosed  for  some  moments ;  so  many  objects,  and  opportunities,  and  agents,  all  con- 
trftiitiog  their  onoonsdons  but  regular  operations  to  the  same  point,  all  varying  in  the  means 
aiddireetioD,  hot  all  agreemg  in  the  end;  all  acting  involuntarily,  yet  with  an  nniformity  that 
■Ifested  the  idea  of  a  superior  influence ;  their  agency  neither  obstructed  by  diflSculty.  nor 
detercd  by  foar ;  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  dying  with  the  death  of  their  principal  mover ;  all 
these  struck  me  with  a  conviction  of  fatality  in  the  direction  they  pohited  out,  which  I  could 
not  Krist,  and  to  which,  if  I  did,  resistance  would  be  vain.  I  submitted,  therefore,  silently, 
«ith  aire,  but  not  i^oom ;  lesigned,  but  not  dejected.  <  Yes,'  said  I,  with  an  earnestness  that 
appmcd  to  fwprlM  my  attendants, 'yes,  we  wiU  visit  those  ^pvtflwsUi  to-night  the 
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The  monk  ^Mike  In  hurried  and  eager  tones,  but  without  the  eagemeu  of  diaeovwy.  "  I 
know  ye ;  I  know  the  fecret  of  your  fear ;  I  know  the  purpose.** 

«  Whom  and  what  do  you  know,  and  wbenee  thia  intrusion  ?**  said  the  countess,  passing 
with  dexterous  quickness  between  the  count  and  the  confessor,  to  conceal  the  pale  and  fear- 
stricken  visage  of  the  former,  on  whom  she  cast  looks  of  smothered  fury,  and  mntteired, 
*'  Shan:e  !  shamo  P'  through  her  shut  teeth. 

<*  It  is  in  vain,**  said  the  count,  with  a  look  of  anguish  and  horror ;  **  it  is  in  vain,  he  knowa 
K  all." — **  I  know  it  all,*'  repeated  the  monL — "  He  echoes  your  words ;  will  you  prompt  him 
yourself  ?  Or  if  he  knows  it  all,  have  you  not  still  a  resource  ?**  She  pointed  to  his  dagger ; 
then  turning  boldly  to  the  monk,  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  count,  again  demanded  of 
kdm  what  he  knew,  and  wherefore  he  was  there  ?  The  monk  laughed.  The  blood  of  Moo- 
torio  and  Iiis  wife  ran  cold  to  hear  his  laugh  :  they  almost  wished  he  had  told  his  discovery. 

*'  Lady,**  said  he,  **  urge  me  not.  I  know  the  deed,  and  the  time— and  the  place— and 
the  sign.  I  can  repeat  the  signal  of  the  secret.  I  have  read  the  mark  on  the  brow.  Do  you 
remember  your  miserable  agent,  Asoanio?  Do  you  remember  the  monk  of  the  mountains?— 
the  confession—the  secret — the  letters  of  the  prior,  and  how  yon  trembled  at  their  dark  !n> 
timations?*' 

**  Who,  who  is  this  ?**  said  the  countess,  in  terror.—**  Must  I  go  on,  or  is  your  soul  shaken. 
yet?    Do  you  remember  Orazio  and  Ennina— the  betrayed— the  distracted — the  murdered?" 

**  Hold,  hold  !  what,  oh,  what  are  you?**—"  Do  you  remember,**  said  the  monk,  in  a  voice 
that  froze  them,  **  do  you  remember  that  night,  that  terrible  night,  when  the  thunder  roared* 
and  the  earth  was  rent  to  appal  you  in  vain  ?  Do  you  remember  the  north  tower — ^the  nar^ 
row  staircase — the  evening  gloom  ?  Do  you  remember  how  your  victim  struggled  ?  Do  yon  - 
remember  her  dying  curse— her  dying  scream  ?  Six  strokes  your  dagger  gave— I  feel  them 
all ;  at  the  seventh  his  blood  rose  to  the  hilt.  You  heard  him  chatter — ^you  saw  him  con- 
vulsed—-you  felt  him  quiver— iia !  ha !  ha !  Go,  comfort  your  pale  husband  yonder,  he  seems 
to  swoon." 

He  released  her  arm,  which  he  had  grasped  with  violence ;  she  staggered  from  him,  and  fell 
•enieless  on  the  floor.  *'  The  count  remained  petrified,  holding  his  half^drawn  dagger. 

**  Look  to  the  lady,"  said  the  monk  ;  '*  I  came  not  to  terrify,  but  to  save  you.  You  are 
in  danger ;  I  know  if  s  direction,  its  nature — nay,  its  very  degree.  But  fear  you  not ;  they  can 
do  nothing  without  me ;  you  are  safe  from  all  human  power,  and  all  human  vengeance.  I  am 
your  dark,  invisible  shield.  Be  bold  and  reckless  of  them.  Montorio,  sad  and  fearful  man,  be 
bold.  It  is  midnight  now,  and  I  must  hence,  on  a  far  and  dreary  summons.  Montorio,  be 
bold  and  reckless.** 

He  disappeared  through  the  secret  door.     The  count  raised  and  supported  his  wife.     She 

recovered.     She  murmured,  *•  Are  we " — "  Alone,**,  said  the  count ;  "  you  called  no  aa> 

sistancc?    None  saw  us;  none!** — "  Right,  right,"  panted  the  countess;**  better  death  than 
discovery  r* 

She  rose,  feebly  leaning  on  Montorio,  the  energy  of  her  mind  contending  with  bodily  weak« 
ness.     She  could  scarce  stand,  but  her  eye  and  tone  were  firm. 

'*  What  fearful  voice  was  that  which  spake  to  me?" — **  It  was  no  fearful  veice ;  it  spake  of 
strength  and  courage.  Aye,  and  I  do  feel  strange  courage  and  strength  within  me  since  It 
spake." — "  .A. re  you  mad,  Montorio  ?  He  knows  our  secret — pursue  him,  he  is  unarmed ;  be 
has  not  quitted  the  passage." 

.**  Woman  !  woman  P*  scowled  Montorio.  <*  weak  and  daring ;  but  now  you  fainted  at  the 
name  of  blood,  and  now  you  urge  me  to  shed  it.  I  will  not  pursue  him.  Were  he  here,  and 
at  my  very  sword*s  point,  I  could  not  thrust  at  him.  Zenobia !  that  man  is  the  very  agent  of 
our  fate.  From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  his  dark  eye,  and  heard  his  deep  voice,  I  felt  mj 
mind  and  genius  in  subjection  to  his.  At  our  first  conference,  he  appeared  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  burthen  that  presses  on  ray  soul ;  and  he  appeared  to  possess  it,  not  in  the  vulgar  joy 
of  an  inquisitive  spirit,  but  with  the  deep  consciousness  and  compassbn  that  thinks  not  of  the 
crime,  but  of  the  criminal.  He  has  prayed  with,  and  for  mo,  in  fervent  agony,  the  livelong 
night,  till  the  big  drops,  like  those  of  death,  stood  on  his  pale  forehead ;  but  never  till  to-nig^ 
did  he  own  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  though  he  most  have  long  been  in  possession  of  it. 
Hfhea  I  talk  to  him.  erents  the  moat  dlstant^tbe  moat  lecitt—tkA  moit  ninute^  aeem  iO 
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psfectlr  known  to  him ;  nbererer  I  hare  been,  be  teoou  to  have  been— to  have  seen  all  I 
bare  leeii — and  to  have  known  all  I  know.  Hia  preaenoe,  his  voice,  leem  to  act  on  me  like  a 
ipeU.  Ehbcr  my  ^itrit,  wearj  of  sniferinif,  ■inki  into  that  lanHode  which  precedes  disso- 
talioB,  or  it  bows  to  its  arbiter,  with  conscious  submission,  and  tells  me  to  rest  on  him.  And 
cv«a  now  departing,  he  bkl  me  be  bold  and  fearless.    I  will  not  fear;  I  will  rest  on  him." 

"Mentorio,  yon  mistake  the  amazement  of  a  hansscd  spirit  for  the  confidence  of  a  con-f 
troMed  one.  This  is  the  monk  of  the  mountains,  whom  your  superstition  would  transform 
iito  the  minister  of  your  iate ;  ho  holds  the  confesrion  secret,  which,  perhaps,  he  only  awaits 
the  arrival  of  Pallerini  to  diidose  to-morrow.  And  will  you,  will  you  see  the  serpent  crawUngr 
iritbiB  your  walls,  and  whetting  the  sting  that  is  to  pierce  you,  without  an  effort  to  crush  him  ?** 

"It  is  imposiible  to  reach  him  now,"  said  Mootorio.— "  Impouible  !** — '*Yes;  when  he 
csme  to  reside  here  he  told  me  I  must  never  summon  him  at  night,  for  every  night  he  said 
ke  had  a  task  which  might  neither  be  deferred  nor  suspended.** — **  A  pretence  for  an  oppor- 
taaity  of  prying." — **  No ;  often  in  my  midnight  visitings  have  I  sent  for  him ;  but  never  was 
be  to  be  found.  The  castle  gates  are  locked  every  night ;  but  he  passes  everywhere  without 
■sise  or  obstrucCioo ;  he  knows  the  secret  avenues  better  than  we  do.  I  have  seen  him 
appear  ftrom  walls  where  no  door  was;  I  have  seen  him  in  the  passages  of  the  — the— 
tower,  but  never  at  night  may  be  be  found." 

"  Your  acoonnt  almost  tempts  me  to  your  own  confidence  in  him.  But  what  have  we 
dn  to  grasp  at?  It  is  the  involuntary  fortitude  of  misery  that  converts  its  instruments  of 
nfienng  into  instruments  of  relief,  At  least,  I  am  content  to  abide  till  to-morrow,  for  what 
en  be  done  or  known  till  then  ? — Yes,  to-morrow  much  will  be  known.** — "  Did  you  speak, 
Zcnobia?"— ^  No,  I  was  sheathing  the  dagger  you  bad  dropped.*'—*'  I  thought  I  beard  a  voice 
monaur,  t»>morrow ;  but  I  am  often  so  deceived.  Good  night,  Zenobia.  Let  the  attendants 
retnrn,  and  look  you  give  orders  for  to-morrow's  preparation  with  a  cheerful  tone." 

The  conntess  rose  to  depart ;  but  as  she  crossed  he  grasped  her  arm ;  his  eyes  were  cast 
■pvard;  their  lids  quivered ;  his  teeth  were  strongly  shut ;  his  frame  rose  and  dilated  with 
an  intenie  and  straining  movement ;  he  held  her  strenuously,  but  spoke  not — "  How  is  this, 
Moptorio?  Speak,  what  do  you  see,  or  feel,  Montorio  ?  Speak  to  me  ;  must  I  coll  nssirt- 
aaee?" — **  Stir  not,  speak  not,"  he  hissed  through  his  shut  teeth — "  What,  and  wherefore  is 
thb  ?**—**  There — there — there.**  he  sighed  slowly,  while  the  spell  which  held  him  seemed  to 
tdsi.     His  eyes  moved  again,  and  the  muscles  resumed  their  tone  and  direction. 

He  sunk  into  the  chair,  still  holding  her  arm,  and  almost  dragging  her  with  him. — *<  So, 

now,  yon  must  not  leave  me  to-night.** — '*  Not  leave  you !" — "  No;  the  feeling  has  been  with 

me:  I  know  its  deadly  language ;  it  tells  me  what  shall  befall  to  night.'*—**  What  shall  befall 

to-nigfat?"— **  Ay;  ever  when  it  comes,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  my  ears  ring,  my  flesh  creeps  and 

tjoircrs.    Then  I  know  that  I  shall  walk  in  my  sleep  that  night ;  and  you  must  abide  by  roe, 

Zenobia.    From  the  strange  looks  of  those  who  watch  with  me,  I  know  I  talk  in  those  nightly 

visitings;  you  must  abide  by  me,  Zenobia;  none  but  the  murderess  must  hear  the  ra\ings 

oTtbe  mnrderer.** — '*  Yes,  I  will  watch  with  you.     This  is  the  meed  of  our  daring.     But 

bow  know  you  it  will  come  on  to-night?" — ^*  Whenever  my  mind  is  shaken  by  the  mention 

ef  those  events,  then  I  know  it  will  \isit  me.     I  have  also  a  short  convulsive  summons  that 

betokens  it ;  you  have  seen  me  wrought  by  that ;  but  now — prepare  for  the  night,  good  wife ; 

Ibt  what  a  night  must  I  prepare  !** 

»  if  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"How  is  tiie  night?**  said  the  count,  raising  his  heavy  eyes  to  his  wife.— "'Tis  almost 
twelve.** — **  Then  my  hour  is  very  near ;  I  feel  its  summons  coming  on  ;  *tis  heavier  than  sleep, 
yet  tis  not  like  the  drowsiness  of  sleep.** — **  Is  there  no  means  of  preventing  or  of  mitigating 
it?  con  you  not  turn  your  thoughts  in  another  direction  ?" — **  Can  you  ?'*  replied  Montorio, 
iuDg  his  eye  on  her. — **  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  to  repel  sleep,  and  so  repel  this  terrible 
CMBpanioD  ?"— **  No,  no,  no,**  murmured  he.  with  the  heaviness  of  reluctant  drowsiness :  **  I 
haftt  tried  a  thousand  ways  a  thousand  times,  but  never  could  I  resist  the  lead-like  weight  of 
that  muiatiifal  sleep.  Oh,  it  were  mockery  to  tell  you,  Zenobia,  the  childish,  miserable  thmgs 
1  have  done  to  prevent  these  nightly  visitings !  I  have  wasted  the  day  in  fatigue,  and  the  night 
ii  dfaMlntcnev ;  but  ever  when  it  came,  though  the  sleep  that  seised  me  were  as  deep  as 
dMth,lniitalBOit  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the  piUow.    1  have  determined  to  watch  at 
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tby  casementi,  to  mark  the  moon  and  clonds,  their  changes  and  shapes.  I  have  turned  my 
thoughts  intently  to  one  point  and  object,  and  stilly  as  it  stole  from  my  nind,  1  have  tried  to 
recall  it.  I  have  counted  the  sparks  in  the  embers,  the  figures  in  the  tapestry,  to  force  atten- 
tion to  wakefulness ;  but  ever  when  midnight  came  on,  I  sunk  into  deep,  with  all  the  horrid 
consciousness  that  it  was  not  slumber,  nor  rest,  but  a  living  hell  that  awaited  me.  I  have 
made  my  attendants  read  to  me,  varying  their  tone  and  subject,  and  bid  them,  if  they  saw  me 
slumber,  shake  and  rouse  me  up — but  all  in  vain.  When  I  have  started  from  my  dream,  I 
have  beheld  them  asleep  with  their  books  in  their  hands,  and  when  I  upbraided  them  with 
nej^ligence,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  declared  they  neither  could  rouse  me  nor  preserve 
themselves  from  the  influence  that  overcame  them.** — **  Merciful  heaven !  and  this  the  mo- 
meat  your  eyes  are  closed."—"  My  eyes  never  close,'*  said  Montorio,  with  a  piteous  ghast- 
finess  of  visage ;  "on  those  nights ;  they  continue  open  during  the  whole  of  my  wandering.**— 
*'  It  will  be  a  fearful  sight  for  me  to  beliold  you.**— *<  Ay,  we  must  bear  them  though ;  we 
must  Icnm  to  grapple  with  our  fate,  and  all  its  terrible  circnmstance  and  feature.  But* 
mark  me!  however  ghastly  the  sight,  close  not  your  eyes— close  them  not  for  a  moment; 
if  you  do,  sleep  may  overcome  you,  and  the  prying  knaves  of  the  chamber  may  listen,  or  enter 
unobserved :  no,  though  spent  and  affrighted,  the  wife  of  the  murderer  must  not  sleeli.*'— - 
*'  Fear  me  not ;  I  shall  neither  slumber  nor  fear."—"  However  desperate  my  ooBvolsions,  my 
struggles,  my  sufferings— if  my  very  hair  stand  upright,  if  blood  gush  firom  my  nostrils,  if  I 
he  drenched  with  the  sweat  of  fearful  agony,  yet  waken  me  not,  Zenobia !  let  the  Tisioa 
qiend  its  terrible  force  1  for  if  wakened  in  its  paroxysm,  reason  is  irrecoverahly  kMt  Alas  t 
SEenobia;  by  the  light,  I  see  your  eyes  begin  to  wander,  and  your  Toioe  wnmds  faint: 
rouse,  rouse — ynu  must  not  sleep,  Zenobia;  tell  me  the  hour,  and  how  raoefa  of  it  has  our 
melancholy  conference  wasted  ?" — "  The  timepiece  is  beside  yon.**—**  Ay,  b«t  I  want  to  see 
you  move,  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  answering  me;  tell  me  the  boar,  good  wife.'* 
— >*  'Tis  but  a  quarter  past  twelve." — "  But,  but  a  quarter  1  I  thought  we  had  almoet  dragged 
out  one  hour :  when,  by  some  strong  effort,  I  have  resisted  its  inflttenee  lor  an  hour,  with 
what  delight  have  I  heard  the  bell  toll  one,  and  thought  it  was  so  rattcb  nearer  the  morning 
<— that  30  much  of  the  terrible  night  was  elapsed  I  But  even  that  mtaetable  respite  is  denied 
to-night.  I  feel  that  deadly  sleep  coming  on  me  fast :  speak,  speak  to  ne,  Zenobia ;  let  me 
feel  your  hand,  or  hear  you  move  !  no,  no,  no ;  all  palsied,  numb,  and  drowsy." — "  Try  to 
rise,  and  walk  up  and  down  your  apartment;  I  will  support  you.** — "In  vain,  in  vain,"  he 
murmured ;  "  I  should  sleep  if  rocking  on  a  wave.** — "  At  least  retire  to  bed,  before  this 
oppresses  you  ;  perhaps  you  might  get  some  sleep.*' — "  No,  no;  I  will  remain  in  this  chair; 
even  in  my  slumber,  I  feel  the  horrid  motion  of  rising  from  the  bed.** 

The  last  sentence  was  almost  inarticulate ;  he  shivered— he  moaned— he  fell  backwards  ; 
his  eyes  closed  for  a  moment,  but,  opening  again,  remained  staring,  motionless,  and  dead  ; 
his  hands  moved  with  a  faint  tremonr,  and  his  heavy  respiration  sounded  Uke  a  groan.  The 
countess,  with  involuntary  fear,  caught  a  cross  that  hung  on  her  bosom,  hot  dropped  it 
again,  while  a  terrible  expression  crossed  her  countenance. — "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?** 
she  half  murmured,  and  half  thought:  she  then  seized  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table,  and 
began  to  read  with  fixed  and  vdiement  attention,  studiously  confining  her  eye  to  the  page. 
She  was  disturbed  by  the  louder  groans  of  Montorio ;  she  read  aloud  in  the  endeavour  to 
drown  them,  but  they  became  stronger  and  more  terrible ;  she  could  no  longer  hear  what 
she  read — the  book  fell  from  her  hand. 

The  groans  were  followed  by  some  inarticulate  sounds,  and  he  then  began  to  speak  in 
tones  so  distinct,  yet  so  unlike  human  accents,  that  she  thought  the  groans  had  not  ceased. 

"  Zenobia,  Zenobia,"  he  said,  in  a  quick  low  voice,  "  where  are  you  gone  ?  What  is  this 
melancholy  light  by  which  I  follow  you  ? — the  pale  glow  of  embers !  Nay,  then,  she  must  be 
near.  Let  mo  draw  the  curtains  of  this  bed.  Is  thia  you,  Zenobia  ?  Ha  1 — lightning  rive 
me !— Erminim  I — let  me— lot  me  fly  !  no,  no,  no ;  her  eye  haa  fixed,  her  touch  has  frozen 
me.  Must  I  stand  here  for  ever,  rooted,  congealed,  gaxing  feice  to  face,  touch  to  touch  ?  I 
cannot  move  my  foot,  or  withdraw  my  eye,  or  think  myself  away.  Ha !  her  cold  shroud 
encloses  me  like  a  snow-doud  ;  her  dead  arms  creep  round ;  the  icy  dart  of  her  eye  numbs 
my  brain.  Help,  help  me,  Zenobia !  I  sink,  I  sink  with  her  I  Oceans  of  mist  and  snow  ! 
itormt  of  icy  itoet  and  shower !  ooM,  oohU-ofe^  ooM  T 
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UU  iM0k  ciMllend  with  Ik^btfni  loddDeiB,  afid  the  lest  tfaook  wHh  hisshaktog  llrahi.^ 
<< WUtlMr, whither  now?**  he  mitten^;  "aye,  I  know  yoor  haunt;  I  know  whence  thia 
41m  wnnetawl  UgM  atealt  from )  ye  ihail  not  dng  me  to  the  tower ;  ft  b  hi  the  castle,  I 
knew,  aiM  not  in  tUa  mittjbay.  I  f^  hirk  hi  this  gnlf,  and  shxmit.  Ha!  'tishere;  I 
nwee  witfaeat  liMt,  and  withoat  chaage  of  pUice ;  this  is  witchery  1  I  win  pray  and  crosa 
ai^  thatt  mo  e*U  tUag  thall  control— Father  Sehemoli,  eross  me  on  the  left  hreast  there— near 
<he  hnait,  Ibr  they  say  it  is  troubled  and  irajmre ;  I  would  do  it  myseir,  but  my  hands  are 
Woody!  Hal  hal  ha!  What  hand  was  that  which  wrote  on  my  breast?  I  bid  it  sign  the 
cwoi  Oraria  I— Sraifaiia »— Verdooi  f  hi  letters  of  burahig  sulphur  I— Help,  here  t— Water  I— 
ateel  I  iraA  it  t— ^lese  It  I— tear  it  out !— it  eats  into  my  i!esh  U- it  drinks  up  my  blood !  Now 
they  aufiWMMl  mo  !— ^ate  me,  save  me  I— I  stand  their  burning  food !  Ob,  their  hot  pincer- 
fu^  I  they  hiaa  hi  my  lleah !  Oh,  rend  ont  my  heart,  and  let  me  have  ease !— see,  they 
divide  it  anoay  tham  U-lt  spreads,  it  bmms,  upward,  upward !  my  hairs  blaze  up,  my  eyeballs 
melt !    I  bom  bloa^  and  gpeeo,  and  rod  I— I  am  a  hell !— Fire,  fire,  fire  r 

He  roared  with  strong  and  horrid  force,  and  started  from  his  chair,  and  spread  his  arms, 
wHh  the  aetiOD  oi  Obe  who  atniggled  with  iiames.  A  scream  rose  to  the  countess's  throat— 
abe  sappratsad  it  with  eonvulsive  firmness.  A  dead  silence  followed  this  burst,  and  in  its 
paasa  the  cevataaa  heard  the  deep  and  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeping  pages  in  the  anti- 
cfaaaiber.  She  felt  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  their  torpor,  but  the  security  which 
It  promiaad  hsianeed  the  fearftd  thoughts  it  wliispered,  and  she  listened  to  it  with  delight. 

He  advanaad  from  the  chair  with  a  slow  and  steady  motion  ;  he  moves  to  the  door ;  there 
be  seemed  to  encooatcr  seam  object,  whom  he  addressed  in  low  and  pacifying  tones.  *'  'Ha 
true^  my  lord,  tia  true,  yon  must  be  satisfied ;  there  is  reason  for  it  Let  me  have  the 
keys  ef  tlie  awtb  tower.  FtHhy  knaves,  why  do  yon  bring  them  smeared  with  blood,  and 
twisted  with  womu?  Take  them  henoe,  and,  ah!  the  doors  open  of  themselves ;  'tis  a  good 
omen,  my  lord ;  enter  first,  1  entreat  you :  nay,  I  would,  but  these  old  floors  groan  so  under 
a  flBaa%  tread,  and  if  1  entered  first,  you  might  think  they  groaned  because  I  trod  them.*' 

He  weat  eagarly  aroviad  the  room,  touching  and  pointing  to  different  objects:  the  counfesa 
sinnmk  fraaa  every  spot  tie  touched.  **  See,  ray  lord,  see,  all  is  safe.  Men  will  die,  and  they 
most  he  buried  i  and  there  win  be  a  deathlike  steam,  and  a  mist ;  a  mist,  my  lord ;  but  these 
tfaingB  can  befeamved,  and  who  will  guess  them  then?  Ha  T  smitfng  with  fury  at  the  wall, 
^viUainel  viUafaMi  whohaa  rent  open  this  wall?  Who  points  down  that  stair?  Go  not 
thitiwr,  Fallerini;  nothing  but  a  lumbering  skeleton.  Some  dry,  decayed  bones,  a  sorry 
sight  of  aiortality.  It  can  tell  nothing.  Who  has  heard  the  dead  speak  ?  Ask  it  not  to  write, 
it  liath  net  the  noana.  See,  I  will  touch  it :  'tis  a  fearful  sight,  but  a  harmless  one.  Now, 
I  the  aurdersr,  the  blood  would  gush  from  the  holes  of  its  skull :  ha !  what  is  that !  who 
ita  flaalriam  and  clattering  arm  to  smite  me  on  my  mouth  ?— again !  again !  away,  away 
—.where  the  dead  move  is  no  place  for  us.  But  you  heard  yourselves,  he  did  not  say  I  did 
it."  He  paused:  he  waved  his  arm  with  a  slow  commanding  air.  **  Prepare  the  feast,  the 
wine,  the  music :  but  look  there  be  no  knives  like  daggers  on  the  table  ;  and  let  not  the  at* 
tandanta  wear  those  murderers*  kmks.     Ho,  there,  let  us  be  merry  !** 

He  amsk  into  his  chair,  and  spread  out  his  arms.  **  Give  me  some  wine.  Ha  1  who  is 
this?  Asoaaiol  Get  thee  hence,  with  that  grim,  sorry  face.  Ascanio,  I  have  wished  to 
eee  thee  long,  but  this  is  no  time,  no  place — avaunt  I  why  dost  thou  stand  grinning  at  me  ? 
I  teU  thee  this  la  no  time.     Noble  Pallerini,  I  pledge  you.** 

He  writhed  his  mouth.  Ha !  damned  portion— what  is  this  ?  Erminia's  blood  I  Villains  I 
why  am  I  served  thus? — and  this !  What*8  this  before  me ?  a  bloody  dagger !  Why  do  you 
aD  stare  distractedly?  Wherefore  do  you  laugh,  PaOerini?  Hal  hold,  the  taper's  here! 
Blastuq:  lightnings  I  tis  Oraslo  1  Ermioia,  Verdoni,  aWay,  break  up  the  feast,  the  dead  are 
aBoQg  OS.  The  lights  are  sulphur,  the  musw  is  a  howl ;  away,  away.  Who  naUs  me  to  my 
chair  ?  The  fioor  sinks  under  me !  down,  down,  down.  Let  me  grasp  at  the  air ;  wDl 
nothing  hold  me?  Sinking  far  iq^->-h»wer— lower— lower.  My  breath— my  senses— iqy 
aisHt  are  gmie  I    Oh  I  oh  r 

He  staggered,  he  shrieked,  he  awoke ;  the  countess  hastened  to  hold  him.  «  Hush,  hush, 
Hooterfa^  ad  la  walk  You  are  alive ;  yoa  are  awake  >  you  are  hi  my  arms.^  He  shook  and 
toltereit  4m  hit  gvMpi    Hiaeyei  were  fiied  on  her ;  but  he  saw  her  not.    Her  voice  wai 
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mixed  with  the  voices  of  his  sleep.  Again  she  spalLe ;  again  she  soothed  hhn  m  low  and 
cautious  whispers.  "  Am  I  alive  ?  am  I  safe  ?  am  I  only  a  murderer  stiU  ?  Thank  Heaven ! 
my  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  my  hour  of  flames  and  ago^y.*'— **  Hush,  hush,  Montorio  ;  be  your- 
self again.  Arc  you  unmanned  by  the  fears  that  visit  the  infant's  sleep  by  the  fantasy  of  a 
dream?" — "And  arc  you  without  fear  or  distraction?  Do  you  sleep  all  the  long  night? 
Have  you  no  dark  dreams,  such  as  visit  not  an  hifant's  sleep  ?**— "  Often ;  but  I  deride  them 
and  myself.  Often  is  my  sleep  broken  with  horrid  starts  of  fear.  Often  do  I  see  through  my 
curtains  forms  with  fixed  eyes,  and  forms  with  none,  that  glare  on  me  in  their  emptiness. 
Often  I  hear  around  my  bed  those  low,  doubtful,  moving  sounds  which  the  ear  can  neither 
discover  to  proceed  from  itself  nor  from  outward  objects.  Then  I  shake  my  curtains,  or 
trim  the  night-lamp,  or  mock  the  terrors  that  come  too  late  for  prevention,  and  too  trifling 
for  remorse.'*—**  Speak  no  more,"  said  Montorio.  "  Words  of  comfort  from  the  mouth  of 
guilt  are  like  the  prayers  of  the  wizard,  inverted  as  they  are  uttered.     I  would  not  live  this 

life  of  horrors,  but  in  the  hope  to  compound  for  their  mitigation  in  another." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

They  sat  in  silence  tUl  near  the  morning.  A  light  doze,  which  had  fidlen  on  them  as  they 
sat,  was  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  secret  door.  Again  the  monk  stood  before  then. 
They  looked  upon  him  with  that  helpless  stupefaction  with  which  we  view  one  who  has  the 
secret  of  our  ruin,  but  over  whom  we  have  no  influence  to  secure  its  conoealment.  *'  I  have 
been  far  distant  since,'*  said  he.     **  I  have  learned  much.     I  would  confer  with  you." 

The  countess  stared  with  reluctant  amaze ;  but  the  confessor  heeded  her  not.  He  pre- 
pared to  speak  ;  the  count  pointed  to  a  seat.  *'  No  rest  for  me ;  I  would  speak,  and  ye  most 
hear." — *'  Speuk,  then,  but  speak  low ;  the  attendants  are  in  the  antechamber,"  said  the 
countess,  '*  and  withdraw  your  cowl  from  your  face,  holy  father,  for  my  senses  are  dull  and 
spent  with  lust  night's  struggles,  and  I  scarce  can  hear  you."—**  Wherefore  that  request?** 
said  the  monk.  **  None  have  ever  seen  my  cowl  withdrawn,  none  ever  must,  till—" 

He  paused.  The  count  and  countess  bent  forward  with  concealed  fisoes  and  fixed  ears. 
The  monk  began  his  communications  in  a  low  tone,  accompanied  by  violeBt  gesture,  and 
interrupted  only  by  looks  of  silent  ghastliness,  which  Montorio  and  his  wife  exchanged  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  it.  The  communication  lasted  till  the  watch-lights  burned  dull  and  dim  in 
the  blue  light  that  streamed  through  the  curtains.  The  confessor  rose  from  the  chair  over 
which  he  had  bent  to  whisper.  **  For  this,'*  said  he,  folding  his  dark  drapery,  **  your  prepa^ 
ration  must  be  instant." — **  Fear  us  not ;  our  demeanour  shall  evince  nothing  but  ease  and 
tranquillity.**—**  Pardon  me,  lady,  I  never  doubted  your  power  of  assuming  what  form  or 
language  you  needed ;  but,"  said  the  monk,  with  unheeded  irony,  '*  I  speak  of  another  prepa- 
ration. I  speak  of  a  place  hard  to  secure,  and  hard  to  conceal ;  of  a  plaee  where  the  search 
of  PalleHni  might  be  directed,  and  where  that  search  might  discover  a  dumb  but  fearfol 
witness  of  our  secret  Know  you  of  such  a  place  in  this  castle,  lady  ?" — **  He  speaks  of  the 
north  tower,  of  the  burial-hole,  on  the  secret  stair." — **  Why,  why  particularise  it 'with  such 
hideous  minuteness?  Yes,  I  know  it  well,  holy  father;  we  muift  anticipate  all  search  there; 
that  body  must  be  removed." — **  When,  and  how,  and  by  whom  ?**  said  the  monk  in  a  holloir 
tone.  **  This  following  night,**  said  the  countess.  **  And  by  you,"  added  Montorio^  **  By 
me  ?" — **  Ay,  by  you.  Contend  not  with  me,  I  am  a  man  of  wrung  and  harassed  soul.  I 
will  not  visit  those  apartments."  The  few  rcmainhig  points  were  adjusted  in  whispers.  The 
monk  retired.     The  count  summoned  his  attendants,  and  the  castle  was  soon  employed  in 

glad  and  busy  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 

•  ♦••••■ 

A  day  and  a  night  passed  in  festivity.  **  I  may  expect  then  to  meet  you  in  your  apart- 
ment at  midnight,  count  ?**—'*  I  shall  attend  you,  duke."  But  on  that  night,  while  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  hall,  the  confbssor  entered  and  whispered  the  count,  who,  startled  and 
agitated,  rose,  and  committing  the  entertahiment  to  the  countess,  retired. — *'  Yod  will  not 
forget  ^•our  engagement,  count?**  said  the  duke,  as  Montorio  passed  hhn,  with  a  solemnity  ao 
brief  it  scarce  seemed  to  borrow  a  moment  from  the  levity  of  his  mirth.  **  I  go  to  prepare  Ibr 
it,**  was  the  answer.     Montorio  and  the  nonk  retired. 

The  oountess,  who  felt  the  necessary  clahn  on  her  exertions,  redoabled  them ;  thaa|(h  ake 
'liittdd  bate  ahsMt  exebaqged  her  ebair  of  iti^  ibr  a  rack  to  bava  learatd  tba  cum  af  the 
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oaimt's  absence.  Blidnight  arrived ;  arti6cial  levity  could  exist  no  longer.  The  countess 
almost  talked  to  herself;  and  the  duke  appeared  perplexed  and  suspicioui^  when  one  of  the 
attendants  acquainted  him  that  the  count  was  in  his  apartment.  This  was  the  signal  of 
tbeir  meeting.  The  family  separated ;  the  duke  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  which,  when  he 
conceived  the  castle  was  at  rest,  he  quitted  for  Montorio*s. 

The  count  and  countess  were  alone.  The  duke  entered,  with  two  attendants,  in  silence. 
The  &ces,  the  persons,  the  manners  of  the  meeting  bad  undergone  a  sudden  and  total  change. 
There  were  no  compliments,  no  gaiety,  no  polished  festivity ;  the  countenances  of  the  group 
were  only  marked  by  different  shades  of  suspicious  or  sullen  gloom,  as  they  betokened  the 
varied  characters  of  the  inquisitors  and  tbe  criminals.  The  duke  advanced.—**  Is  it  neces- 
sary,** said  the  count,  pobting  to  the  attendants,  "is  it  necessary  that  your  lackeys  should 
witness  this  extraordinary  procedure?** — "I  trust,**  said  the  duke,  ** you  will  regard  the  dr- 
comstanee  I  am  about  to  acquaint  you  with  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  consideration  for 
you  which  is  mingled  through  the  whole  procedure.  These  persons  are  the  officers  of  justice, 
disguised  as  my  attendants,  and  appointed  to  register  tbe  minutes  of  tbe  examination  I  am 
commissioned  to  institute ;  others  ore  dispersed  through  your  castle  in  the  same  disguise^ 
ready  to  execute  any  orders  which  tbe  event  of  the  examination  may  render  it  expedient  for 
me  to  issue.  Under  these  circumstances,  count,  you  will  observe  opposition  to  be  perfectly 
ineilectual ;  and  I  trust  you  commend  the  delicacy  which  suggested  the  expedient.** — **  Proceed 
to  your  commission,**  replied  the  count — "  Will  not  the  countess  retire?"  said  the  duke. 
**  This  Is  no  place  for  female  presence ;  nor  will  the  terms  and  objects  of  our  conference 
be  pleasing  to  her.** — '*The  place  where  the  honour  of  my  family  is  discussed  is  the 
fittMt  for  the  mistress  of  it,**  replied  the  countess. 

The  secretaries  seated  themselves  at  a  low  table  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room.  The 
count  removed4he  lights  near  which  he  sat,  and  the  rustling  of  papers  was  all  that  inter- 
rupted a  long  and  general  pause.— **  You  had  a  brother,  count?"—**!  had.*' — He  was 
married,  and  had  children?'* — The  count  bowed.—*'  How  long  is  it  since  that  sad  and 
obscure  end  befel  him?** — ** Twenty  years.** — **  And  during  that  long  period  has  no  inquiry 
been  made,  no' solicitude  excited  for  the  fate  of  a  brother?** — **  Pardon  me,  there  needed 
no  inqnliy.  I  was  well  informed  of  its  mode  and  circumstance." — **  And  yet  undertook  no 
measure  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  ?  ** — *'  The  murderer  had  punished  hinuelf ; 
ny  brother  fell  by  his  own  hand." 

"  How !  this  is  contrary  both  to  common  report  and  to  the  documents  now  in  my  pos* 
sefldon.** — **  My  brother  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  on  tbe  intelligence  of 
Hs  wife's  death.**— ** Her  death,  then,  preceded  his:  was  it  also  a  death  of  suicide ?'*.^ 
*  No :  she  was  pregnant ;  the  terrors  of  the  last  eruption,  which  was  twenty  years  ago, 
bronght  on  a  premature  labour ;  she  and  her  child  perished." — **  This  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
•ubstantiated ;  a  woman  of  her  rank  was  certainly  suitably  attended  ?  ** — *'  Her  danger  waa 
too  brief  and  mortal ;  she  was  only  attended  by  the  nurse  of  her  children.'* — **  Is  she  alive?* 
-^**No ;  she  did  not  long  survive  her  mistress."—**  A  strange  fatality  attended  all  the  agents 
In  this  sJair.  The  storm  of  that  night  had  many  victims,  count  But  you  mentioned  chiU 
dren:  liow  did  they  disappear?** — ** They  were  conveyed  that  night  to  their  nurse's  sister, 
lest  they  should  <iUsturb  the  countess.  They  died  of  complaints  incidental  to  infancy.**— 
**  How  coDtlderate  to  remove  them  from  the  castle  on  that  night.  Doubtless  their  mother 
esjojed  repose  soon  after  their  absence.  But,  may  I  inquire,  is  the  woman  with  whom  they 
dled  still  living?**—'*  She  is,"  interrupted  the  countess ;  *'she  is  now  living  in  the  Abruzio; 
her  name  ia  Teresa  Zanetti."— **  The  air  of  the  Abruzzo  is  favourable  to  weak,  infantine  com- 
plabitt  ?*-— "  We  have  reason  to  say  so,"  observed  the  countess ;  "  our  eldest  sons,  Ippolito 
and  Aombalt  were  nursed  by  that  woman,  and  in  that  cottage,  and  they  are  strong  and  healthy 
yoong  men."—"  To  return  to  the  Count  Orazio,"  said  the  duke :  *'  I  have  heard  be  perished 
ki  Greece ;  was  the  suicide  committed  there,  and  by  whom,  if  committed,  was  it  witnessed  ?  " — 
"  A  confidential  servant  was  intrusted  with  the  mtelligeaee ;  but  my  brother  started  into 
mdnem  on  hearing  it,  and  dashed  himself  from  a  rock,  under  which  ha  was  reposing  on  bis 
leCnm  finom  a  fishing  party."—**  And  of  his  numeroos  attendants  (for  a  nobleman  would 
scaiceiy  undertake  a  journey  hito  Greece  alone)  were  there  none  that  conU  pfcveot  thia 
^aititnfh^7''r^**Ut  went  alone,  for  be  wm  foivl  of  tofitary  ncrcaiti«i*v  AmsSA  TDM^\teL 
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ahiM,  and  the  elfertt  of  madnen,  which  often  deiy  numbers,  were  not  to  be  resisted  by  a  single 
unsL**'^*^  Of  coarse,  yon  soothed  yonr  grief  for  thb  melancholy  event  by  a  public  and  mag- 
nificent memorial ;  your  brother^  renudns  were  brought  over,  and  his  funeral  solemnized  by 
the  fomfly  ?  " — *'  Asoanio,  who  knew  what  I  would  have  suffered  from  the  shocking  Intelligence 
that  the  body  was  so  torn  and  scattered  as  to  be  unfit  for  interment,  ordered  a  funeral,  and 
pMtended  to  bury  the  remains ;  I  have  since  heard  they  were  so  mangled  that  was  impos- 
fible."— *'Did  no  one  but  the  trusty  Aaeanio  see  those  remains?** — "  I  was  not  concerned  in 
the  inquiring  how  many  savage  fishermen  gazed  on  a  carcase." — **  You  appear,  then,  by  your 
own  eonfisssion,*'  said  the  duke»  while  the  secretaries'  pens  went  fast,  **  to  be  ignorant  whether 
year  brother  perished  or  not,  sboe,  to  prove  it,  you  have  only  the  bare  report  of  a  solitary 
menial,  who  had  neither  witness  nor  evidence  of  his  report,  and  who  was  capable  of  deceiving 
yon  in  the  most  material  part  of  the  event  itselt  May  I  ask  whether  even  this  Ascanio  is 
yet  alive  ?**— ^  He  has  been  dead  some  years." — "*  Did  he  die  in  your  service? ** — "  No ;  he 
died  abroad,  in  whose  service  I  know  not.** — **  Strange,  the  dismission  of  a  servant  so  useful, 
•o  confidential,  so  considerate.**—^  If  you  expect  from  me  the  memoirs  of  every  servant  Iliave 
dismissed,  I  iear  your  commission  will  prove  an  nnsatisfoctory  one." 

A  long  pause  followed;  the  duke  whispered  with  his  secretaries.  **  You  declare,  then,  you 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  Ascanio,  of  his  motives  for  leaving  your  service,  or  of  any  events 
whidi  may  have  befoHen  him  since?" — **  I  declare  it* — Ck)unt,**  said  the  duke,  "  there  are 
two  ways  of  evading  the  issue  of  an  inquiry,  by  partial  answerings  of  on  artful  structure,  or  by  a 
mitten  and  uniform  negative :  the  latter  mode  is  certainly  the  most  safe ;  for  subtilty  may  be 
ensnared,  and  guilt  is  apt  to  detect ;  but  an  universal  disavowal  is  the  shelter  of  obstinacy. 
Yet  still  I  fear  even  this  will  not  avail  yoa  ;  for  I  have  not  come  unfomished  to  this  great 
commission  $  I  have  documents.  Count  Montorio^documents  and  prooft  so  powerful.**— 
*'  That  is  fake,**  said  a  voice  behind  him.  .The  inquirer,  the  accused,  and  the  attendants^ 
stared  in  consternation.  Beside  the  chair  of  the  former  the  monk  was  discovered  standing  ; 
his  entmnce  had  been  observed  by  none,  his  fitce  was  concealed,  and  after  speaking,  he  re« 
viMMd  so  fixed  and  motionless,  that  the  hearers  almost  doubted  if  the  voice  had  proceeded 
firom  him.  **  Who  Is  he  that  is  amongst  us?"  asked  the  duke,  in  a  tone  that  spake  the  re- 
aolulion  of  fear;  ** speak,  whence  are  yon,  and  wherefore  do  you  come  ?**-—"  Whence  and 
wherefore  I  cone,'*  said  the  monk,  without  moting  Hmb  or  muscle,  <*  it  matters  not ;  enough 
that  I  iuiow  your  commission  and  your  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  you  have  no  proofs,  and  he 
who  has  them  will  not  easily  delegate  them  to  kings  or  ministers.**—-'*  By  what  right  have  you 
Intnided  yourself  into  ttiis  presence  ?**  demanded  the  duke,  **  or  under  what  powers  do  you 
pretend  to  dispute  the  exercise  of  mine  ?** — *'The  power  under  which  I  act,"  murmured  the 
monk,  **  may  neither  be  questioned  or  controlled.  The  power  which  has  commissioned  me 
does  not  act  with  the  infirmity  of  earthly  movements ;  ft  does  not  seek  to  supply  a  deficiency 
of  proofii  by  confidence  of  assumption,  nor  make  an  extorted  confession  a  substitute  for  the 
absence  of  witnesses ;  it  does  not  leave  me,  as  yours  has  left  you,  to  shrink  from  a  bold  in- 
quiry, and  be  abased  by  the  upbraidings  of  falsehood ;  it  empowers,  at  this  moment,  to  acquit 
the  Count  Montorio,  and  to  pronounce  there  is  against  him  neither  witness,  accuser,  nor 
proof.**— >"  Iliis  is  an  excellent  expedient,  count,"  said  the  duke,  with  Indignation,  **  and  your 
confessor,  with  the  aadstance  of  a  secret  door,  plays  his  part  admirably.  But  your  next 
examination  shall  be  conducted  in  a  place  secure  at  least  from  the  Intrusion  of  presumptuouf 
ecdesiaatics.*'  As  he  spake  these  words  his  eyes  were  directed  to  the  count ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  ungnorded  astonishment  with  wMch  the  latter  viewed  his  strange  defender,  unde- 
ceived hun  at  once,  prenossessed  as  he  was  with  the  belief  of  some  confederacy  between 
them. 

•*  Why  Witt  yon  persist  to  contend  with  your  conscience,*'  pursued  the  monk  with  dogma- 
tical asperity ;  **  I  have  told  yon  you  have  no  proofs ;  you  have  none ;  they  are  distant  and 
deep,  where  none  can  read^  and  such  as  none  can  penetrate.  **—*<  you  admit,  then,  that  there 
are  proofs  ?"  said  the  duke,  with  the  habiiaal  spirit  of  availing  himself  of  concessions,  though 
hopeless  of  any  fovovmUe  issue  froei  this.—"  Yes,  there  are  proofk,**  said  the  monk,  «  but  they 
are  net  for  the  sight  of  day  or  ibm  knowledge  of  man ;  there  are  proeft,  but  name  them  not ;  for 
there  is  a  dignity  in  tlm  supieme  of  borren  not  to  be  vfolated  by  the  tongues  of  common  ifaen. 
For  the  weak  iMfrnwisar  of  extrtaricMia  fanffoctiiai  tgetiey  there  b  alto  a  proof:  a  proof 
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foflieSeiit  that  yon  have  Mither  *  part  nor  lot  in  thSs  asatter  ;*  that  your  time  ig  sot  yet  come  » 
aod  when  it  doef,  ft  wiQ  smnmon  you  to  no  such  task ;  such  are  only  for  spirits  of  high  elect 
class.     Follow  me,  and  you  shall  behold  this  prooC" 

**  The  duke  looked  irresolute ;  the  count  and  the  attendants  remained  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. "  Follow  me,**  repeated  the  monk,  "  we  must  be  alone.'*  There  was  about  this  man 
a  fearlessness,  a  careless  and  melancholy  confidence,  above  humanity ;  he  seemed  to  walk  in  a 
sphere  of  his  own,  in  a  cheerless,  unsocial  exemption  from  pain  or  fear,  or  ever}'thing  that  can 
coDciCaCe  compassion  or  sympathy ;  and  never  to  glance  down  on  the  ways  or  feelings  of  men 
but  with  contempt  and  infirmity,  or  indignation  for  guilt.  He  possessed  a  commanding  so- 
lemniiy,  that  infused  enough  of  terror  into  his  injunctions  to  render  them  irresistible ;  they 
who  Hstened  could  not  but  follow  them ;  and  they  who  followed,  followed  with  a  mixture  of 
confidence  and  of  fear  almost  indescribable. 

The  duke  arose,  but  glanced  at  his  sword,  as  if  to  intimate  he  was  prepared  ibr  danger ;  the 
w9d  disdain  of  the  monk's  smile  was  lost  in  dark  folds  that  concealed  his  face.     The  duke  and 
he  passed  slowly  into  another  apartment.     The  emotion  with  which  the  count  and  countess 
had  beheld  this  scene,  and  now  awaited  its  conclusion,  was  such  as  cannot  be  described.     They 
were  restrained  from  expressing  it  by  the  presence  of  the  secretaries,  who,  amaaced  and  un- 
knowing how  to  proceed,  yet  oontinued  in  the  room.    Of  the  interference  of  the  monk,  the 
motives  that  prompted  it,  or  the  modes  which  he  had  adopted  to  render  it  ineffectual, 
they  were  utterly  ignorant ;  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  guilt,  to  them  was  certain  ; 
and  it  was  also  eertain  that  he  appeared  determined  to  exclude  every  one  else  from  its  know- 
ledge or  Its  prosecution.   But  in  the  miserable  uncertainty  of  culprits,  they  sometimes  thought 
be  was  only  about  to  make  the  communication  more  certain  and  more  terrible  by  this  mode  of 
disdosmfv ;  and  this  fear,  which  their  looks  communicated  to  each  other  as  distinctly  as  Ian* 
giage,  was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  impossibility  of  discussing  it  freely,  or  concert- 
ing any  expedient  that  might  delay  or  mitigate  its  danger ;  a  glance  or  motion,  indicative  of 
lolieitnde,  would  have  degraded  that  port  of  offended  dignity  which  they  thought  necessary 
to  snppoK  before  the  assistants ;  but  they  listened  with  dreadful  intentness  to  the  sounds 
whidi  they  imagined  issued  from  lime  to  time  from  the  adjacent  room.     This  state,  which 
they  deeined  of  intolerable  length,  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  for  the  duke  rushed  from  the 
apartment  with  liorror  in  his  face,  and  scarce  commanding  breath  to  bid  the  attendants  with- 
draw, made  an  abrupt  and  indistinct  excuse  to  the  count  for  his  visit  and  its  circumstances. 
Every  doubt,  he  lUtered  out,  was  removed,  every  suspicion  dispelled,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  apologize  for  the  disturbance  he  had  caused,  and  to  retire.     This  was  done  on 
the  approach  of  morning,  leaving  the  count  and  countess  in  security,  mingled  with  amaze- 
fomt  and  fear. 

CHAPTER    II. 

•  «•••• 

"  I  BAvx  brought  my  harp,"  said  Cyprian ;  "  may  I  touch  it  ?  Shall  I  read  you  those  Ihies  we 
found  in  the  grotto  of  Posilippo  ?  I  have  coloured  that  sketch  of  the  Castel  Novo  you  praised  ; 
wooki  it  amuse  you  to  see  it?  A  dead  silence  followed  each  of  these  questions.  Ippolito,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  remained  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  fixed  on  a  point,  in  utter 
silence. 

**  I  am  very  wretched,**  sighed  Cyprian,  after  a  pause,  which  his  companion's  absence  made 
to  resemble  solitude.  "  That  is  false,"  said  Ippolito,  **  and  when  uttered  he  knew  it  to  be  so.** 
— "  AJas,  what  words  arc  those  ?"  said  Cyprian,  "  and  to  whom  do  you  talk  with  such  fearful 
earnestness  of  look  and  gesture  ?** — **  Did  you  not  say  I  was  a  murderer  ?'*  exclaimed  Ippolito, 
itsrting  up.  "  Blesssed  Virgin,  be  calm  I  no  one  is  here,  no  one  rpeoks  but  me." — "  And  is  he 
not  here  ?•*  said  he,  sighing,  and  gazing  vacantly  around :  "  I  could  have  sworn  by  all  the 
adots  I  saw  him,  and  he  spoke  with  me  but  now.  But  he  is  ever  near  me ;  tis  strange, 
CVprian.  but  I  see  him  in  darkness,  I  feel  him  in  solitude;  he  is  ever  with  me."—"  It  may  be 
tOk  dear  Ippolito ;  our  senses  are  weak  and  deceitful  organs ;  mine,  I  believe,  are  failing  too : 
eten  while  I  speaJc,  you  seem  diflferent  from  what  you  have  sepmed  to  me ;  your  voice  sounds 
nut  Kfce  what  I  have  listened  to  in  dear  and  other  hours.**    He  wept  and  sobbed  with  onooD- 
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tiqlM  emottoo.  <"  It  it  Mt  true/  Mid  Ipptlito,  who  bad  not  htard  him;  **  bat  let  as 
cbaage  tbe  loiiiieQt.  All  power  it  Umitod  by  plaie  and  time  i  and  the  cbaoge  of  thoie  nay 
qnodify  that  power.  I  only  say  this ;  because  if  yon  should  bear  of  my  ffoinf  to  Capua  to> 
night  —.**«*«  To-night  1  to  leave  Naples  to.n|gbt  r  exelaimed  Cyprian.  **  Yea^**  said  Ip- 
polite,  **  to-night,  perhaps  ;**  then  added,  ^  If  the  pover  that  pursoes  me  can  control  the 
elements — If  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  over  me  can  indeed  reaoh  through  every  part  of 
space— then  I  must  be  as  one  wlio  can  struggle  no  longer ;  I  must  shrink  into  Us  gratp;  and 
be  —  ■"«^**  Oh,  for  mercy,  for  heaveals  love,  shake  me  not  with  these  terrible  fears  I  much 
longer  I  cannot  bear  them  t  what  would  you  be,  or  do?  I  will  go  with  you ;  if  you  will  fly, 
lot  me  j|;o  with  you.*'—.**  Go  with  me !  never ;  so  may  all  the  visitiQgs  of  a  dark  and  wayward 
fote  be  on  my  bead,  as  yours  escape  it,'*  He  spoke  with  solemn  tenderness,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Cypriaa*s  head ;  but  Cyprian  felt  his  throat  swell,  and  his  head  grow  giddy ;  amid  all  his 
sufferings,  the  thought  of  being  deserted  by  him  he  loved,  had  never  been  suggested  to  him ; 
nad  when  now  it  was  presented  to  his  mind,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  been  unhappy  beibre. 
An  incapacity  either  to  plead  or  to  remonstrate  overcame  him :  with  dim  eyes  and  quivering 
hands,  he  attempted  to  follow  Ippolito,  feebly  repeating,  *'  I  will  fly  with  you ;  you  sanl  you 
loved  me— take  me  with  yon,  I  will  follow  you  barefoot  and  in  beggary  through  the  worid  1 
Did  Tou  not  say  you  loved  me?'*  He  spoke  to  the  walls— Ippolito  was  gone ;  he  remained 
stupified,  gasping,  and  vainly  trying  to  awake  from  what  he  folt  to  be  like  the  spell  of  a  dream. 
But  it  was  soon  dissolved ;  the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  thoughts  of  Mootorio's  engagement 
at  that  mysterious  hour  rushed  on  him ;  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  with  fresh  and 
fervent  sorrow  for  him,  for  whom  he  began  to  fear  his  prayer  was  vain. 

At  that  hour — the  hour  of  midnight,  in  a  spot  which  no  one  knew  the  site  or  direction, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  assembled  by  signals  and  avenues  not  to  be  discovered, 
were  collected  a  number  of  beings,  wlM>se  appearance  seemed  to  hold  terrible  alliance  with 
the  place  and  circumstance  of  their  meeting.  Of  their  forms,  many  were  distorted  by  those 
fantastic  horrors  that  startle  the  sleeper  from  his  dream  and  visit  the  eyes  of  the  fearful  when 
left  in  solitary  darkness,  and  many  were  Involved  in  a  gloom,  through  which  the  eye  fancied 
it  could  trace  shapes  and  shadowings  of  more  uuuuaginable  ghastUness  than  light  could 
reveal.  AH  were  silently  and  intently  employed,  but  their  gestures  and  movements  were  so 
different  fh>m  life,  that  how  they  were  employed,  might  not  easily  be  known.  A  fitful  and 
unsteady  blaxo  of  light  played  on  them  as  they  moved;  it  issued  from  a  human  skeleton 
which  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  vauH,  around  whose  bones  a  pale  blue  fire  quivered  without 
consuming  them ;  and  in  whose  eyeless  sockets  burned  a  deep  and  sullen  flame.  In  other 
cavities  of  the  walls,  a  dim.  dull  light  appeared,  supplied  by  tapers  which  were  held  by  shri- 
velled human  hands,  whose  deadly  yellowness  became  more  visible  in  the  light  they  dis- 
persed. That  light  showed  many  other  sights  of  terror ;  strange  forms  and  characters  were  on 
the  walls  and  roof,  over  whose  dark  and  measureless  extent  the  eye  sought  In  vain  for  a  point 
or  limit  of  distance.  Some  were  in  motion,  with  a  horrid  resemblance  of  life ;  others  were 
■til!  OS  the  grave,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  but  lately  torn.  At  one  extremity,  if  that 
eould  be  called  so  which  was  quite  undefined,  hung  something  that  was  intended  as  a  sepa- 
ration  between  that  and  an  interior  vault,  but  of  which  the  eye  eould  not  discover  whether  it 
was  a  curtain  or  a  volume  of  transparent  wall,  as  its  masdve  shadows  appeared  like  the  foldings 
oC  either.  Before  it  was  extended  something  that  resembled  an  altar,  on  which  a  daik  doud 
broodinfr,  concealed  the  deed  and  implements ;  through  it  a  dull  and  ghastly  Ugbt  was  seen, 
across  which  moved  the  shadows  of  things  still  more  terrible,  and  above  it  was  extended  the 
body  of  a  man.  blue,  livid,  and  relaxed,  as  if  but  lately  dead,  but  the  eyes  were  open,  and 
that  glossiness  whieh  death  only  can  give,  lent  them  a  strange  l^t  like  life ;  the  ri{^  lund 
was  rahed,  and  the  finger  on  the  lips,  and  this  postnre,  with  the  glaxed  fixedness  of  the  eyes, 
fare  a  speaking  and  terrible  etfoct  to  the  ceise.  On  a  sodden  was  beard  a  sound,  wWch 
resembled  what  might  be  suppooed  to  be  the  cftct  of  a  bell  toQed  in  the  air,  and  heard  «t  a 
vast  dislaiiee  under  ground ;  sospense  and  doubt  were  vfeible  in  tbe  aspect  of  the  asaemblr 
as  «ey  Ustened  to  H.  AD  enpkiymefit  ceased;  they  looked  dubioasly  on  evsh  other,  and 
■round  them,  as  the  deep  teocs  died  away,  awaken!^  eahoes  to  a  distaaee  that  seemed  aevar 
la  baf*  been  vtiitsd  bf  leanl  brfbre.    TMr  mspaasa  was  sJwrt    another  sooad 
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vUeh  WM  MBonpuM  by  the  roth  cf  a  ilrMig  hkst ;  the  flret  iUrad  and  bickerad  w  It 

■tpl  thm^their  fCmiif  and  floddm  fknr  makfaig  its  BoteHM  chlUne«  mora  Mt     In  the 

dead  riUaee  that  followed,  nothtaf  but  the  low  hlnfair  ef  the  flanes  was  hesid,  bat  the  neit 

■oMCBt  they  caught  the  tieed  of  a  hvnan  foot  descendiag  steps;  It  came  nearer  and 

hnidcr.^  He  is  oars  for  erer/  eiclafaaed  the  bead— and  IppoUto  rushed  Into  the  vault  f  .  .  • 
•  •  •  •  •  « 

Vnm  his  short,  oneasy  sleep,  Cfprian  had  beeo  often  roused  that  night  by  sadden  neisea 
hi  the  palaee;  but  they  were  so  mhied  with  those  of  his  sleep,  that  he  beHoYed  boih  to  be  the 
sasse,  and  tried  to  cooipose  himself  again :  he  was  awakened  from  that  late  and  heavy  sloai- 
ber,  to  which  those  who  pass  restless  nights  are  accustomed,  by  a  servant  Inquiring  at  what 
hsar  he  pesfonred  dfamer,  as  it  was  near  nooa ;  with  some  surprise  at  the  faiqniry,  he  r^emd 
It  to  their  master.  «*  The  signer  is  gone,"  replied  the  man«  **  and  we  are  ordered  to  take  dU 
leetloaa  hma  you. "^*«  Gone r  shrieked  Cyprian,  **  whither?  when?  how?  speak r— 
*■  Whither,  or  bow,  signer,  none  of  us  know,**  replied  the  servant ;  **  he  left  Naples  about  tivo 
bonta  after  midnight,  attended  by  only  one  servant ;  you  might  have  heard  the  noise  of  his 

departure,  for  we  were  all  roosed  on  his  return ;  and perhaps,  signer,  this  letter  which  he 

left  for  you  will  eiplain.  **—.*«  I  heard  the  noise  of  his  departure,**  eiclahned  Cyprian,  *'  I 
heard  and  did  not  foel  he  was  going ;  wretch,  miserable  wretch  1  '*  He  opened  the  letter 
eagerly:  the  contents  did  not  contribute  to  dimmish  his  emotion. 

**  Prom  a  persecntion  which,  though  hopeless  to  escape,  I  am  yet  unable  to  endure,  I  fly, 
whither  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  matter :  he  that  drives  me  hence  can  pursue  me  everywhere; 
I  am  hopelr»  of  resistance  or  escape ;  yet  I  will  fly,  for  I  will  be  no  easy  prey.  I  will  mn  to  my 
chain's  foil  length,  and  grapple  with  that,  and  make  it  a  means  of  respite,  if  not  release. 
Some  dreadful  fate  will  befall  me ;  cut  off  from  the  flush  and  joy  of  Kfc,  which  never  mortal 

loved  as  I  cBd,  and  dragged  to Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  compound  for  the  misery,  and 

escape  the  giiflt !  Oh,  that  1  might  be  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  fiioe  of  the  earth, 
and  never  know  habitation  or  rest,  or  quiet  of  domestic  deamess,  so  1  might  shun  but  that  | 
I  know  not  whither  I  ga  I  will  write  to  you,  but  write  not  to  me,  for  I  shall  probably  remain 
in  no  plaee  longer  than  a  night.  Besides,  the  direction  might  betray  me.  Alas !  what  does 
honan  device  avail  against  him  with  whom  I  have  to  contend?  Farewell,  beloved  Cy-priun, 
my  iMilnns  and  misery  have  not  left  me  one  tear  to  shed,  one  tender  thought  to  thhik  of  you. 

There  was  a  tine  when  I  would  not but  I  am  hot,  and  reckless,  and  insensate ;  yet  oh  I 

far  year  patience,  your  long-suffering  love,  jour  submissive  and  wife-like  affection  and  fidelity, 
what  dmll  I  give  you  back  ?  I  am  a  heart-smitten  and  harassed  man ;  I  cannot  pray  ;  I 
win  not  blcH  yoa,  for  1  am  cursed  with  a  cunc  I  Montobio.** 

The  aervaat,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  informed  Cyprian  that,  by  the  signer's  orders, 
the  eotaUiriHBCBt  was  to  be  maintained  for  him  in  the  same  style,  and  his  orders  were  to  bo 
abaohite  k  the  household.  Cyprian  heard  him  not.  The  whole  of  that  dreadful  day  ha 
passed  la  akJnd  of  stupefocti«>a,  that  did  not  yet  exclude  sensibility  of  pain.  Montorio,  his 
aeaK  aad  preKnee,  had  always  seemed  to  him  so  necessary  to  his  existence,  that  now  he  was» 
in  hfo  abiiBrwL  scarcely  cooscioos  of  life.  He  wandered  from  room  to  room,  with  a  face  of 
baigr  lanaarj,  that  sought  everywhere  for  an  object  for  whose  absence  it  bore  an  expression  of 
hdpBHiBaM  and  disnsay  incoQoeivable. 

Tuaaiils  fiwniim.  in  mere  bodily  weakness,  he  sunk  on  a  soft,  and  felt  recollection  return 
by  foaaamiv  V^  ^^  P*^  duk,  and  a  servant  entering,  announced  that  a  stranger  waa 
preccadiaf  ta  the  apartment,  without  informing  any  of  the  attendants  of  his  name  or  intcn* 
tisML  Cypri^  was  alarmed,  yet  too  feeble  to  make  any  inquiry  or  preparation,  when  the 
Miaugei  rafrmf  the  room,  and  motioned  to  the  servant  to  withdraw.  The  light  was  diai,  hot 
Cyprian*  ia  faia  striking  air,  discovered  a  resembLince  to  the  house  of  Blontorio.  He  adranoec^ 
"  I  foal  tlwt,  ia  this  house.*  said  he,  **  I  ou;(ht  to  be  secure ;  yet  I  enur  it  in  doubt  and  la 
faK**— **  Ia  the  jMNise  of  Montorio,  signor  cavalier,"  said  Cyprian,  "  every  man  of  honour  le 
memwu'*'—^  Ihaia  datau,"  said  the  stranger,  hesitating,  "  which  it  were  better  perhaps  to  ooa- 
csdL  v«a  tba  toaes  of  your  voice  bid  me  trust  you.  This  must  be  Cyprian.  I  am  Annibal  di 
..J*'  Aaalbal  T  echoed  Cyprian,  wiU  with  joy,  **  Annibal,  oh  fly,  foOow  him,  brinf 
I    Or  have  you  fooxbd  him?  is  he  with  joo?    Speak,  speak  of  him r-^Aaaibal 
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•tarted.  *'  Where  is  Ippolito  ?  I  cuae  to  him  for  shelter,  where  is  Ippolito  ?**-.**  Oh  T'  said 
Cyprian,  retreating  and  sick  with  fear,  **  is  he  not  with  you  ?    I  thought,  I  hoped  you  had 

'known  his  movements.  You  ore  hb  brother,  and  when  I  saw  you,  I i-Oh  !  do  you  not  know, 

then,  where  he  b  T*  You  amase  me,  you  alarm  me.  I  knew  oot  of  his  absence.  I  flew  to  him 
for  reihge  from  danger  and  extremity.  I  am  scarce  safe  in  his  absence.  Yet  how  sbaU  I 
follow  him,  when  you  know  not  where  he  is  ?  Tell  me,*'  collecting  his  habitual  caution,  **  are 
the  present  domestics  recently  engaged  ?  and  are  tboy  natives  of  the  city  ?"— *'  I  brieve  they 
■re?*-^*'  Then  I  am  safe  for  some  time  at  least.  But  I  am  worn  and  overwatched ;  I  have 
larked  in  the  forest  all  day ;  let  me  have  some  refreshment,  and  let  my  own  servant  ooly, 
who  has  escaped  with  me,  be  employed  about  us  ;  you  shall  learn  all,  all  I  know,  and  all  I 
fear.  My  brother  reposes  unlimited  confidence  in  you."  Cyprian  obeyed  him,  trembling  with 
Unsatisfied  soKdtude  and  expected  calamity. 

Refreshments  were  procured,  and  Annibal  eat  his  silent  meal  in  secresy  and  fear,  attended 
by  Cyprian,  who  could  scarce  suppress  his  inquiries;  and  by  Filippo,  who  oonld  hardly 
eontain  his  communications,  from  the  joy  he  felt  at  his  own  and  his  master's  escape,  as  well  as 
jtrimnph  in  the  dexterity  he  had  exerted  to  efifect  it. 

L^ts  had  been  introduood  with  the  same  caution,  and  Filippo  had  departed.     Annibal 

rose.     He  cxuminod  the  room  ;  he  secured  the  doors ;  he  drew  a  stiletto  from  his  vest  and 

laid  it  with  his  pistols  on  the  table.     Cyprian  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  oppressing  sen- 

aation  of  fear.     Annibal  returned;  he  traversed  the  room,  listening  to  the  steps  of  the 

domestics  as  they  passed  through  the  rooms.     The  echo  of  the  last  had  ceased ;  all  was 

silence.    Midnight  arrived ;  Annibal  looked  round  him  with  an  expression  of  secarity ;  then 

resuming  his  scat  by  Cyprian,  and  pressing  hu  forehead  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  struggles 

through  weakness  and  weariness  to  collect  facts  whose  weight  burdens  his  faculties,  said— 

**  My  brother's  value  for  you  justifies  the  communications  I  am  about  to  make.     No  power 

but  confidence  could  extort  them  from  me.     They  are  wonderful  dark,  and  perilous ;  nor  do  I 

know  what  danger  you  may  incur  by  becoming  a  partaker  of  them.    But  by  comparing  oar 

mutual  information  on  this  dark  topic,  something  may  be  known  whioh  silence  would  have 

concealed.     Or,  perhaps,  I  am  only  yielding  to  the  natural  weakness  of  an  oppressed  minoL 

A  dark  and  doubtful  way  is  before  roe.     I  must  tread  it  alone,  without  guide  and  without 

-companion  ;  and  before  I  go  I  would  willingly  leave  with  another  what  my  own  tongue  may 

never  be  permitted  to  tell.      I  would  willingly  think  that  my  memory  may  not  be  lost  in 

oblivion  as  my  life  will  probably  be.     I  will,  therefore,  relate  the  circumstances  that  have* 

-within  the  last  four  months,  befallen  Ippolito  and  me.     With  the  latter  he  informed  me  you 

wore  unacquainted ;  indeed  with  both,  except  those  efifects  which  it  was  imposuble  to  con* 

ceaL" 

•  »  •  •  •  • 

Annibal  had  proceeded  thus  for  in  his  narrative  when  he  observed  Cyprian  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  listening.  In  an  agony  of  terror  and  devotion  he  flung  himself  on  the  gromK^ 
and  called  on  the  saints  to  forgive  and  to  plead  for  the  unhappy  wanderer.  Annibal  joined 
falm  with  equal,  though  calmer  devotion,  mentally  mingling  his  own  name  in  his  aspiratimuL 
^  It  Is  now  finished,*'  said  Cyprian,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  **  it  is  all  told ;  is  it  not  ?" 
Annibal  shook  his  head.  '*  Merciful  Heaven  I  what !  more  horrors  I  worlds  would  not  briba 
me  to  listen  to  them  for  another  hour." — "  Not  more  than  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  I, 
began  the  narrative,'  said  Annibal.  **  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  term  of  dreadful  length,"  said 
Cyprian  ;  "  ret  though  I  cannot  listen  to  more,  1  can  speak  of  none  but  him ;  let  us  sit  all 
night,  and  talk  where  he  maybe  fled.'*—"  Where  he  has  fled,"  said  Annibal,  "it  is  now  perhaps 
Impossible  to  know.  I  had  proposed,  on  my  escape  from  the  castle,  to  have  come  to  him,  and 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  Prance  ;  the  martial  spirit  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
of  h!s  government,  holds  out  an  encouragement  to  young  and  brave  adventurers ;  and  abroad, 
if  the  hand  of  Heaven  be  not  stretched  out  over  us  for  evil,  we  might  forget  our  country,  our 
name,  and  those  disastrous  haunting^  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  them."—"  And  hava 
you  then  experienced  a  similar  persecution  ?  Have  you  been  driven  also  tcom  your  borne  ? 
*'  This  is  most  horrible,"  said  Cyprian  ;  "  is  it  a  fiend  that  haunts  your  house  ?" — "  It  is  a 
flend,"  said  Annibal,  gloomily,  **  whom  no  power  can  chase  from  his  prey;  whons  no  ezordit 
«8ii  siMiie ;  a  craving  flend  who  will  have  blood !" 
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B»  TOM,  «Bcl  iwmti  hs  anm  Mgerly,  and  strode  acroes  the  rooiD.  '^  CTprian,  horM 
tbmiglite  art  beeettiiii^  me;  yee,  I  will  hasten  to  France;  I  have  relatives,  too,  there;  my 
hraath  Is  ehefced,  ssjr  heart  cannot  beat  here.  But  I  must  at  least  staj  to-morrow ;  to-day  I 
■dglit  say,  (Idt  see,  the  dawn  has  broke  upon  oar  mehioeholy  talk,)  for  I  can  only  trayd  by 
nighl  If  yoQ  are  not  yet  weary  of  these  things,  wild  and  dark—things  that  defeat  the 
reasoB,  and  make  even  Cncy  shudder— I  wiU  tell  you  a  tale  of  such— I  will  tell  you  what  hat 
befcllea  me.*—"  Go  on,"  said  Cyprian,  in  a  voice  of  hollow  strength  ;  "  I  can  hear  anything 
new.''— ^  No^  not  now,"  said  Annlbal,  shrinking  from  his  own  proposal :  "  I  will  now  take  a 
BMa  rest ;  I  wiU  throw  myself  on  this  sofa.  Lay  those  pistols  near  me,  Cyprian,  and  loosen 
that  dagger  in  lU  sheath ;  how  you  tremble !  stay,  I  will  do  it  myself.**  He  flung  hhnself  on 
the  aod ;  but  starting  op  a  moment  after,  asked  Cyprian  would  he  not  try  to  sleep  ?  *'  I  am 
too  anxious  for  yon  to  sleep,**  said  Cyprian ;  let  me  go  bto  the  antechamber,  where  the 
sigliteot  noise  will  reach  me,  and  I  can  sooner  rouse  you.**— •*  This  is  a  wretched  substitute 
§t€  aUep,  i>r  qniet,  nnsuspioioas  rest,  to  lie  down  pillowed  on  daggers,  and  startmg  up  to 
cateb  the  step  af  the  assassin.  I  doubt  nevertheless  my  short  sleep  will  bo  calm  and  deep ; 
I  have  a  stem  tranquillity  within  me  suited  to  the  time.'*  He  permitted  Cyprian  to  go  into 
tbtatsi  room,  locked  the  door,  and  composed  himself  again  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  m^tfeslioii, 
Wbove  horrid  image  doth  vnlix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  Msated  heart  knoek  at  m j  ribs 
Afaiaat  the  aae  of  iiatnre  }**— Macbeth. 

Drauve  fha  day  Annibal  gave  to  Cyprian  some  papers,  which  contained  an  account  of  what 
hadraeaBtiy  bettDen  him,  after  briefly  sketching  to  him  what  was  first  necessary  to  be  known» 
via.  the  SBbject  of  his  former  correspondence  with  Ippolito.  **  Where  this  is  deficient,**  said 
ha^  at  the  ciaae,  **  I  can  supply  it  by  narrative.  It  was  written  in  solitude  and  durance ;  you 
mmt  therefore  expect  a  simple  detail  of  lonely  individual  feelings ;  variety  was  precluded  by 
the  harrBBneas  of  utter  soHtude,  and  embellishment  by  the  absence  of  all  solicitude  about  a 
■■Maeript,  which  I  thought  would  never  become  visible  till  its  writer  was  do  more. 

•  It  iraa  on  the  second  night  after  Pallerini's  arrival  at  the  castle  that  I  took  the  resolution 
Fffippo  had  suggested  to  me,  of  visiting  the  tower.  When  I  look  back  on  the  expectations  I 
had  fMiBed  of  this  circumstance  and  its  consequences,  and  compare  them  with  what  has 
aetaaRy  baCdeo,  I  can  scarce  be  assured  of  my  own  identity.  I  can  scarce  think  that  the 
being  Aen,  whoee  mind  was  hot  partially  tinged  with  fear  and  curiosity ;  whose  ezpectationa 
were  balanced  by  incredulity,  and  whose  credulhy  was  again  alarmed  by  experience ;  who  was 
in  that  snspended  state  in  which  fear  is  not  too  powerful,  nor  solicitude  too  severe ;  can  be 
the  befaig  now,  wfaoae  mind  is  made  up,  whose  feeling  is  tense,  and  the  terrors  of  whose  fata 
hav«  appeared  to  him  without  cloud  or  shadow ;  without  mitigation  or  medium ;  whose  know- 
Itdge  is  srithoat  bounds ;  whose  fear  is  without  hope ;  who  has  no  relief  of  human  uncertainty, 
DO  riielfer  of  natural  obscurity.  On  that  night  we  supped  in  the  great  corridor ;  it  was  intensaiy 
hst  I  obaerved  the  duke  and  my  father  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  and  quitted  the 
tibte  uaBBtieed.  I  went  to  my  apartment,  where  I  expected  Filippo  would  soon  join  me  ;  but 
he  was  there  already,  his  dark  eyes  full  of  something.  I  bad  often  seen  them  marked  with 
caihwUy  and  wonder;  never  before  with  fear.  He  anticipated  my  questions.  *  Oh,  signer, 
strmife  things  are  doing  within  these  walls  to-night ;  things  that  would  never  come  into 
the  fh— fflhf  of  man  are  passing  near  us,  fiightfuUy  near  us  (drawing  close  to  me  and 
whtapcriDg);  yon  wiU  scarce  believe  what  I  have  seen,  signer.*— « What  have  you  seen, 
FKppor  aaid  I,  laymg  down  the  light.  *  The  confeisor ;  the  confessor,  signer.  I  knew  it 
keg  age;  I  toM  the  eonnt;  would  to  heaven  the  Inquisition  had  him  ;  would  to  St  Agatha 
thfi  priMntr  cardinal  of  Napiea  had  to  deal  with  him !  There  was  an  old  Carthusian  in  the 
vi^  «iiet«  I  waa  bom,  who  would  feel  the  presence  of  a  spirit  before  a  t^per  had  burned 
Uasi  ml  benMied  from  his  convent  a  stubborn  imp  who  had  defied  holy  water,  and  evaa 

Lalb,  ever  ao  long.     Ohl  would  he  were  but  to  meet  this  monk,  I  warrant  he  would  find hha 
othv  esBDlof^eMfc  thaAkffking  in  vaults,  and  mingling  with  the  dead,  and.  .  .  .  *^«  pilippo^ 

;«■  «Mt  W»«eipQMd;  if  yon  have  anything  to  relate,  relate  without  wa&dta^tti^ ^a^i ^^ 
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aggcration ;  tht  Ume  in  a  poleam  one ;  aor  do  I  wish  my  mind  to  be  disturbed  flrom  the  object 

I  have  filed  it  on.*—'  Sjgoor,  I  will  not  exaggerate ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  really 

but  forgive  mt  if  I  tell  it  with  many  starts  of  fear.     Remember  it  is  midnight ;  and  that  I  am 

speaking  of  things  fciariul  to  think  of^  even  at  noonday;  and  forgive  me You  k&ow,  signer, 

how  suspicious  I  have  been  of  that  fiither  Schemoli,  as  he  calls  himself,  though  all  that  ever 
knew  him  say  they  never  saw  father,  mother,  or  relative,  or  any  one  that  owned  him ;  but 
that  a  few  years  back,  when  he  took  the  vows  in  the  Dominican  convent  in  Gaeta,  they 
talked  of  his  having  been  first  seen  by  some  wretched  fishermen,  after  a  terrible  storm,  all  in 
a  blase  of  lightning,  perched  on  a  crag  of  a  little  desolate  island  in  the  Grecian  sea ;  but  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.'—*  I  wish  you  could  have  remembered  that,  Filippo.' — '  Well* 
signor,  I  have  always  watched  and  feared  him  ;  and  after  I  saw  him  last  night  visibly  pacing 
down  that  passage  to  the  north  tower,  I  felt  assured  that  he  was  connected  some  way  with  the 
strange  noises  and  strange  reports  I  beard  of  that  tower.  So,  signor,  all  day  I  sought  him 
through  the  castle ;  for  I  have  a  strange  desire,  signor,  to  look  into  the  eyes  and  face  of  one 
whcun  I  suspect  of  anything.    I  always  think  I  discover  something  by  it ;  but  all  was  in  vain. 

** '  At  length  I  bethought  myself,  and  it  was  a  bold  thmg,  for  some  of  the  people  of  the  castle 
would  as  soon  enter  the  hole  of  scorpions  as  approach  that  room—  I  bethought  myself  of  going 
to  his  chamber.  I  knew  the  partitions  and  doors  there  were  crazy ;  and  I  thought,  through 
some  chink  or  crevice,  I  might  get  a  sight  of  him,  perhaps  strangely  employed.  Now,  signor, 
you  have  learning,  and  could  perhaps  explain  your  feelings  better ;  but  I  had  a  strong  thought, 
an  audible  voice,  as  it  were,  in  my  mind,  that  seemed  to  tell  me  if  I  went  it  would  not  be  in 
▼ain :  it  was  as  plain  as  if  one  of  those  pictures  spoke  from  its  frame  to  me :  it  was  strange 
to  me,  and  yet  it  gave  mo  courage.  I  went  about  mid-day,  when  most  of  the  family  were 
asleep.  I  stole  softly  along,  holding  my  breath,  and  lookiog  round  me,  though  there  was  no 
one  near  me ;  yet  when  I  came  to  the  very  door,  I  could  not  help  glancing  behind  me  to  sec  if 
lie  were  close  to  me ;  ibr  I  had  a  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  stealing  along  with  me  the  whole  way, 
and  would  just  grip  me  as  I  came  to  his  door.  All  was  quiet— the  passage  empty,  the  door 
dosed.  I  heard  a  little  noise  in  his  room,  often  ceasing,  and  often  repeated,  as  if  the  person 
within  WAS  engaged  in  something  that  he  would  every  now  and  then  quit  to  prevent  being 
overheard.  I  tried  a  thousand  places  to  get  a  convenient  view  of  the  room :  at  length  1  fixed 
on  one  behind  an  old  picture,  in  a  waste  recess ;  for  all  that  part  of  the  west  turret  is  waste 
and  dreary,  and  they  say  he  therefore  chose  it  for  himself.  I  had  a  full  view  of  him :  he  sat 
with  his  cowl  thrown  back :  never,  but  in  my  dreams  the  time  I  had  a  fever,  have  I  beheld 
such  a  face.  One  arm  was  extended,  and  I  saw,  by  his  whole  frame,  that  he  was  talking  with 
oamest,  and,  as  it  were,  angry  gesture,  (as  he  might  do  in  the  confessional,  when  reproving  A 
penitent,)  though  I  believed  him  alone.     I  changed  my  posture  at  the  crevice  to  spy  who 

could  be  with  him ;  and  I  saw — yes,  signor,  with  these  eyes  I  saw ' — *  Hush,  hush, 

Filippo !  more  than  me  will  hear  your  information.* — *  Then,  signer,*  creeping  to  me  on  tiptoe, 
*  you  must  let  me  whisper,  for  I  feel  I  shall  shriek  telling,  if  I  do  not. ' — *  Tell  it  any  way,  only 
proceed.* — *  I  saw,  blessed  mother  !  a  skeleton,  seated  in  a  chair  opposite  to  him,  plain  and 
csrect,  with  all  that  horrid  quietness,  ^  if  it  was  the  ordinary  visit  of  a  companion.  My  eyes 
grew  dim.  I  imd  rather  have  seen  him  rending  ar>d  abusing  those  dead  bones,  as  they  say  the 
men  of  the  unholy  art  do ;  for  to  sit  face  to  face,  in  broad  daylight,  as  man  sits  with  man,  with 

the  decayed  remains  of  the  grave,  with  an  object  so  loathsome  to  the  eyes  of  flesh 

Oh  !  it  gave  me  a  more  ghastly  thought  of  him  than  the  night  I  saw  him  in  the  vaults  of  the 
old  chapel.  I  could  not  bear  to  behold  him.  I  stole  away  again,  and,  as  I  went,  there  came 
a  hollow  clattering  sound  from  the  room,  as  if  that  strange  object  was  in  motion.  I  hurried 
on*  and  scarce  thought  myself  safe  till  I  had  got  down  the  great  stairs,  and  saw,  at  a  secure 
distance,  the  little  narrow  oratory  window,  like  a  hole  in  a  wizard*s  den.' — *  It  was  indeed  a 
ghastly  sight,  Filippo ;  but  what  is  this  to  our  present  purpose  ?  light  that  other  lamp,  and 
IbUow  me.' — I  was  hastening  away. — *  Stay,  stay,  signor,  this  is  not  all.  Oh,  these  are  fear« 
fui  things  to  pass  so  near  us,  and  to  pass  unnoted  too  1  to  think  that  vre  are  In  the  next 
chamber  to  nk  being  whose  dealings  are  with  the  dead  ;  for  to-night,  signor,  to-night  again 
I  saw  him,*—*  Forbear  those  gestures,  Filippo,  they  tell  of  worse  things  than  your  story.'— 
I  Ob,  it  was  ju9t  SQ,  signer  1  I  felt  my  arms  raised,  and  my  teeth  grinding,  and  my  very  eye* 
1  atretched  op  to  ny  forehead,  when  I  saw  him  to-night  coming  along  the  passage,  from 
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hii  room.' — *  Why  do  you  throw  yourself  thus  in  his  way,  if  the  only  effect  is  fear?'—*  I  could 
not  help  it,  aigoor ;  I  felt  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  wfaihed  nyielf  far  off,  but  I  eonld  not  moires 
be  came  on  aIow1y»  as  if  he  were  encumbered ;  he  saw  me  not^-those  high  windows  give  so 
little  ti^t,  and  I  bad  shruniL  just  under  one  of  them.  I  thought,  as  he  passed,  1  heard  other 
aoondbeiide  his  steps :  I  looked  after  him,  and  under  liis  garments  the  dead  feet  were  peeping 
out.  Oh  I  he  is  a  creature  in  whom  are  so  strangely  mixed  what  belongs  to  the  living  and 
what  to  the  dead,  that  we  know  not  who  it  is  we  see  when  he  crosses  us,  nor  what  he  will 
prove  while  we  are  yet  looking  at  him.  I  followed  him,  though  I  scarce  knew  whither  I  was 
going,  nor  felt  the  floor  under  me.  He  went  down  some  steps  to  the  left,  where  you  know, 
signor,  there  is  fupposed  to  be  a  passage  that  has  been  long  shut  up,  but  where  the  wail  ia 
as  blank  and  solid  as  this.  Then  I  thought  I  should  see  something  that  would  last  me  to  tell 
of  all  my  life,  that  the  wall  would  open  to  receive,  or  the  floor  sink  under,  or  a  huge  black 
hand  be  held  out  to  him,  or  at  least  there  would  be  a  smell  of  tulphur  as  he  disappeared.'— 
«  Well,  well,  but  what  did  you  really  see  ?*— '  I  followed  stiU,  signor ;  1  know  not  how  I  felt  ; 
but  I  followed ;  wlien,  suddenly,  turning  on  me,  blessed  saints  I  it  was  not  the  monk ;  a  skeleton 
head  stared  at  me ;  a  bare  decayed  arm  beckoned  me  backward.  I  retreated  fast  enoogh  ; 
but  1  dared  not  turn  my  back,  whfle  it  was  in  sight,  lest  it  should  pursue  me.  It  is  more  than 
an  hoiir  since  I  saw  it,  yet  I  see  it  still ;  everywhere,  on  the  walls,  on  the  ceilings ;  when  thv 
fight  falls  strong,  even  I  see  iL  I  see  it  when  I  close  my  eyes;  the  deep,  dork  lioliownefs  of 
the  empty  brow  will  never  leave  me.' — *  Filippo,  is  this  your  preparation  to  accompany  mo  y 
to  talk  yourself  into  terrors  about  an  object  which,  whether  supernatural  or  not,  has  no  con  • 
Bezkm  with  ns,  nor  with  our  purpose  to*ni{rht  ?* — '  Will  you  go  to  the  tower  to-night,  signor  ?* 
— *  1  am  going,  Filippo.  *  I  rose  and  took  the  lamp,  for  I  knew  it  was  easier  to  work  on  fear  by 
shame  than  by  argument,  and  I  felt  a  rising  disinclination  to  go  in  alone.  Oh  !  we  are  all,  in 
every  state  of  existence,  in  every  stage  of  intellect,  the  slaves  of  an  inward  dread  of  futurity 
and  its  beingi.  The  wisest  of  us,  in  the  very  pith  and  pride  of  our  wisest  moods,  will  sodU 
denly  iiecl  hinuelf  checked  and  oppressed  by  an  influence  caught  from  the  remembrances  of 
childhood,  the  dream  of  siciuiess,  the  vision  of  night  or  solitude ;  from  the  story,  the  monitioii, 
the  bare  hint  of  the  menial  or  the  crone,  the  humblest  inferior  in  rank  and  in  intellect,  at  the 
strength  of  which  he  lauglis,  shudders,  and  submits.  Filippo  followed  roe  in  silence,  ashamed 
to  repeat  bis  fears,  jet  displeased  they  were  put  to  another  trial.  Ippolito  (for  to  you  I  ad« 
dms  these  pages,  though  doubtful  you  will  ever  see  them),  you  must  yourself  feci  the  hushed 
step,  the  stifled  breath,  the  suspicious  and  lowered  glance  of  the  eye  that  accompanies  theso 
■ovemenCs,  before  their  effect  can  t>e  described  to  you.  We  came  to  the  door  of  the  passage; 
we  tried,  and  found  it  open.  At  another  time  this  circumstance  would  have  struck  me  with  snr^ 
prise ;  but  I  was  now  so  occupied  by  strange  expectation,  that  I  regarded  it  merely  nrith  that 
blind  satisfaction  which  one  feels  at  an  object  being  unexpectedly  facilitated  to  them.  As  wo 
entered  the  passage,  however,  an  unpleasant  sensation  -arose  within  mc.  The  first  and  the 
last  time  I  bad  trodden  it  before,  poor  Michelo  had  been  my  conductor ;  the  unfortunate 
old  man  whom  either  mv  coriositv  or  mv  fear  had  actuollv  killed.  With  an  involuntary  mo- 
tioo  I  raised  my  lamp  to  Filippo's  face,  to  discover  if  my  companion  was  changed ;  for  i  had 
fdt  a  change  m  my  own  perceptions,  that  would  prepare  me  for,  and  justify  my  strange  ap-> 
ffsruHTf  at  the  moment ;  and  twice  or  thrice,  not  unconsciously,  yet  unwillingly,  I  heard  myself 
eill  him  Ifidielo.  *  Do  not  call  me  Michelo  while  we  are  here,  si^or;'  and  I  was  angry 
aad  distorbed  at  his  mentioning  the  name,  though  I  had  uttered  it  first,  and  gi%ing  him  the 
paia  be  only  wished  removed. 

"*  With  many  such  crossings  of  mind,  sometimes  resisted,  and  sometimc^s  resisted  in  vmn^ 
■t  reached  the  apartments.  The  doors  were  open  there  too ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  withdraw- 
By  mind  from  every  leaser  notice,  to  still  the  flutter  and  variety  of  my  thoughts,  and  fii  them 
liBgiy  on  the  search  of  the  apartments,  and  on  the  discovery  of  any  circumstances  that  might 
attend  their  being  opened  and  \Tsited  on  the  preceding  night.  I  passed  through  both  apart- 
■eats  slowly,  looking  around  me,  but  discovering  nothing  I  had  expected  to  see.  POippn 
feBowed  stifl  dower,  with  the  lingering  of  fear,  holding  the  lamp  h^  and  eoafining  hU  ef« 
ta  that  part  of  the  room,  where  the  Kght  fell  dear.  Bat  fai  the  second  apartmeot  !  p«reefived 
t^  panel  removed.  The  circumstances  of  my  last  visit  rushed  en  my  mtod ;  I  mvt^ 
chnueaOy  towards  it;  bat  Filippo,  when  he  saw  me  actaally  cateriag  h,        "- 
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Umgw.  *  Ah»  ligBor,  how  wmU  yon  feem  to  kaow  oil  tbeie  plaoM.  And  will  you,  indeed,  go 
down  thai  panago  ^^^  Jocks  like  a  paaiage  to  the  grave  (he  ehudderod)?  If  I  entered  it^  I 
fhould  think  the  door  would  cleae  on  me,  and  ihut  dm  into  that  dark  cavern  hole  for  ever. 
I  ahould  think  (hoUing  the  Ught  over  it  with  a  shaking  hand)  to  find  the  decayed  bones  of 
some  poor  wretoh  whoie  end  no  one  ever  knew,  thrown  in  one  of  those  dusky  nooks.'  I  was 
disturbed  at  his  uneonsoiously  reviving  every  image  I  wiahed  to  banish,  for  I  felt  that  if  1 
suffered  my  mind  to  panto  over  every  fearful  suggestion  of  memory  or  fancy,  ray  retolutioii 
wonld  bo  exhausted,  and  the  moment  of  trial,  if  one  was  approaching,  find  mo  unprepared. 

**  I  took  the  lamp  from  him,  and  bidding  him  wait  in  the  apartment,  began  to  descend  tho 
steps.  '  Pardon  mo,  signer,'  laid  he,  following  me  eagerly,  '  if  there  be  danger,  you  shall  not 
anooonter  it  alone.'  I  easily  persuaded  him  to  stay,  howeiver,  for  I  had  no  wish  that  he  shonkl 
witness  all  I  iiad  seen  or  know  all  I  know.  His  mind  was  too  quick  and  tenacious  to  see  tha 
object  I  hod  formerly  seen  there,  without  drawing  conclusions,  perhaps  too  strong;  and  I  felt 
In  the  sense  of  his  being  so  near  me,  a  sufficient  balance  for  drei^ry  and  utter  loneliness. 

**  I  went  down  tho  passage  alone,  my  lamp  burning  dim  in  the  thick  air.  I  would  have 
hurried  through  it,  without  suffering  my  eye  to  glance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  light  I  carried ; 
but  I  was  oomc  to  search,  and  I  felt  myself  impelled  to  do  it.  The  opening  of  the  panel  door 
and  the  passage  could  be  ascribed  to  no  common  cause.  I  soon  found  the  place  where  I  had 
disoovered  the  skeleton ;  it  was  open  and  empty ;  the  cavity  remained  in  the  wall,  the  rubbish 
appeared  to  have  been  lately  scattered  abimt;  but  there  was  no  vestige  of  its  former 
teoant. 

**  I  felt  myself  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  current  of  my  thoughts  ran  like  cross-set  streams^ 
dark  and  disturbed,  and  thwarting,  and  each  perplexing  me  with  brief  predominance.  I  was 
yet  hanging  over  the  spot,  indulging  in  doubt  and  fear,  yet  believing  that  I  was  dissolving 
them,  when  I  saw  Filippo  above,  bending  over  the  'steps,  and  beckoning  to  me.  I  could  not 
soon  disengage  myself,  for  my  mind  was  intensely  occupied,  and  I  resisted  his  impatient  mo« 
tions,  as  the  sleeper  resists  the  effort  to  awake  him ;  but  before  his  fear  could  become  distinct^ 
I  heard  feet  approaching,  and  saw  other  lights  above.  The  steps  were  light  and  quick  ;  I  fch 
this  was  no  spectre,  and  hastened  up  with  a  thousand  feelings  and  intentions.  They  wero 
driven  back,  crushed,  silenced,  in  a  moment  I  beheld  my  fether  and  his  confessor  already  in 
the  room.  Oh,  how  many  thoughts  were  with  me  in  that  moment*s  pause !  My  own  situatioa 
and  fears  were  forgotten.     Michelo*s  hints,  our  joint  discoveries,  my  father's  character  and 

habits,  the  well- watched  secrcsy  of  those  bloody  rooms. Ippolito,  you  are  my  brother  ;  my 

suspicions  have  since  been  but  too  well  justified,  or  I  would  sooner  perish  than  write  thus. 
But  what  have  I  known  since !  what  have  I  yet  to  tell !  Though  these  thoughts  were  so 
busy,  so  remote,  yet  1  felt  my  eyes  involuntarily,  and  ei'cn  painfully  fixed  on  his ;  their 
expression  was  terrible ;  the  monk  was  behind,  holding  up  a  taper  in  liis  bony  hand ;  his 
fece  was  in  tho  shade.  '  Annibal,'  said  my  father,  with  tho  broken  voice  of  smothered  rage» 
'  why  are  you  here  ?  '  I  was  silent,  for  no  languagi;  could  relieve  the  tumult  of  ray  thoughts. 
*  Wretch,  rebel,  parricide,'  bursting  out,  *  why  are  you  here,  and  who  conducted  you  ?'  I 
was  roused  by  his  rage.  '  Why,  is  it  a  crime,'  said  I,  *  to  be  here  ?'— '  That  you  sliail  know/ 
said  he,  fiercely,  *  by  its  punishment  at  least.'  He  turned  round,  and  turning,  saw  Filippo^ 
seemed  to  start  into  madness,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on  him  witli  a  force  which  tho 
other  scarce  avoided  by  a  sudden  bound ;  but  the  motion  was  so  vehcm<>nt,  that  the  swoid 
stock  in  the  wall,  and  remained  fixed.  Though  disarmed,  he  again  flew  on  him.  and,  but  for 
the  monk  and  me,  would  have  dashed  him  down  the  steps,  or  strangled  him  against  the  wains- 
cot Oh  I  it  is  horrible  to  hold  the  straining  arms,  and  look  on  the  bloodshot  eye  and  blue 
writhed  lip,  and  bear  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  man  rendered  a  fiend  by  passion.  *  Villain,'  said 
he,  foaming,  and  scarcely  held,  *  'tis  to  such  as  you  I  owe  my  being  thus  persecuted,  suspocted^ 
slandered ;  that  my  castle  seems  like  a  prison,  and  I  tremble  to  meet  the  eyes  of  my  own 
servants.  You  crouch  over  your  fires,  hinting  treason  to  eaeh  other,  till  every  owl  that  whoopa 
from  my  battlements  seems  to  call  me  murderer. '-»*  Hush,  hush  I  this  is  madness,'  said  tha 
monk,  in  a  peculiar  accent—-'  Follow  me,*  said  my  father,  resuming  his  sullen  state. 
'  Where  is  my  sword  ?'  His  oye  fell  on  the  place  where  it  was  fixed ;  the  light  which  tha 
monk  hastily  held  up,  fell  strongly  on  his  face.  For  millions  I  would  not  have  bad-  within  waj 
breast  a  heart  that  could  hold  anyalKanoa  with  such  a  feoe  as  his  for  a  moment  became.    Tha 
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iwoffd  mn  fixed  in  the  wall,  where  the  ftalo  of  blood  wm  to  (Jeq»  aiul  klrony.     WiUi  nn  ff^« 

(which  he  ncmcd  uoable  to  withdraw  or  to  dote)  terribly  fuiteiiH  to  the  »|j(;t,  i*li:n  tm  inlit, 

fiuntly  aad  inwardly,    *  Will  no  one  give  me  my  fwoni  ?  will  no  one  approMi^li  IIimi  wuII  'f 

The  monk  drew  it  oot,  and  gave  it  to  him.  fie  turned  away  with  ihi  irflVirt  itf  tttw  wli'i  would 

raise  hit  need,  aud  dilate  his  chest,  aod  stride  proudly  forwaM ;  but  his  st#-|;  w«»  ijiif'i|iii.i,  mut 

hb  wbpy  *'imif  was  shaken.     He  bid  us  follow  him  sternly,  und  quitt«;d  thi  nimritu-nl.     f 

had  ne  mesas  of  resistance,  and  was  so  lost  in  thought,  tliat  'if  my^t'M  I  thought  not  ut  nil    'Iuh 

the  light,  lingered  a  moment,  an  if  to  see  us  quit  tbf  r^oui ;  wli«-ii  uty  UDmr 

passage,  '  Come  qoickly, Cither;  lam  in  dArfcrn^f,  J  «m  nl'tut  ;  fitiU*-r,  f  k^y, 

^T-'     ^^  v<>>cc  gndoaiiy  rote,  as  if  tomething  h«!  ftrtirM  w«k  rtk\Afy.y  «f/{,r'i.«<Jiif#^ 

hrramf  a  shriek.     The  monk  harried  out,  «n'l  w^  fo'il'/wH  him.     M^  f««tf«f 

a  the  mijst  of  ns  as  we  <iesce&d<!;4  the  stjiirs.     I  «;an  j^ivir  y*rt  wi  s^Joutii  «/ 

1JU7  were  dark,  m:ngl':d.  tt range.     I  l:«e'i*;»i;  0««r«  wm  Ktt.yf  Utt. 

e;  bBt  vha:  h  waj,  I  coaid  ne.-tb^r  OMrAMri;  Mr  «.4««;'iUr«,     i\ry*'i>*^»,  WrJ 
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squAlid  lasutude,  the  helplen  vacancy  of  solitary  confinement,  when  time  flows  on  without 
mark  or  measure,  when  light  and  dailinessi  are  the  only  distinctions  of  day  and  nij:ht  instead 
of  employment  and  repose — when,  from  the  torpor  of  ioexcrtion,  man  feds  himself  growing 
to,  nnd  beeomfaig  a  part  of  the  still,  senseless  tilings  about  him,  as  the  chains,  that  have  eat 
into  his  wasted  limbs,  have  begun,  from  cold  and  extinguished  sensation,  to  feel  like  a  part  of 
them— that — oh  !  that  to  beings  of  thought,  of  motion,  of  capacity,  what  is  it  ?  The  uneasy 
consciousness  of  Hfe  without  its  powers— the  darkness  of  death  without  its  repose. 

*^  When  the  first  tumult  of  my  mind  had  subsided,  and  I  felt  I  was  really  left  to  myself,  I  began 
to  inqnirc  what  resources  I  had,  for  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  total  vacany.  I  had  no  books, 
no  pen,  no  instrument  or  means  of  drawing ;  all  I  could  do  was  to  think,  to  examine  into  my 
mind,  and  live  on  the  stores  of  acquirement.  I  had  read  and  thought  more  than  young  men 
of  my  age  usually  do,  and  the  exclusion  of  outward  things  I  endeavoured  to  think  would 
rather  assist  than  Impede  my  eflbrts  to  plunge  into  the  depth  of  thought.  Rut  a  short  time 
convinced  me  how  different  the  employment  is  that  is  sought  for  amusement  and  the  employ- 
ment that  is  wooed  for  relief.  I  could  not  think.  Whatever  train  of  thought  I  tried  to 
weave,  whether  tight  or  solid,  became  immediately  tasteless  and  declined  Into  absence.  A 
monotonous  musing  that  yet  had  no  object,  no  point,  nothing  to  quicken  reflection,  that  hung 
silently  on  the  objects  around,  without  drawing  image  or  inference  from  them,  succeeded  to 
every  attempt  at  mental  exertion.  Here  all  extrinsic  relief  was  precluded.  He  that  Is  weary 
may  throw  away  his  book,  or  change  his  companion,  or  indulge  meditation  without  the  fear 
of  vacancy ;  but  I  could  not.  My  labour  must  be  without  remission  or  variety,  or  my  d<^jec- 
tion  without  hope.  How  long  I  strove,  and  how  sadly  I  desisted  ?  I  even  tried  to  form  nn 
inward  conference,  to  raise  objections,  and  to  construct  answers,  but  my  powers  of  reasoning 
sunk  within  me.  I  endeavoured  to  interest  myself  in  the  subject,  to  taste  pleasure  where  I 
was  conscious  I  had  felt  it  before — to  believe  important  what  I  had  often  contended  for  as  so, 
but  all  was  cold,  shadowy,  remote.  I  could  bring  nothing  into  contact  with  my  mind,  yet  I 
felt  that  what  interposed  I  was  interested  in  keeping  as  remote  as  I  could.  At  length  I  spake 
aloud  to  myself,  in  hopes  of  forcing  attention  and  interest.  I  tried  to  assent,  and  object,  and 
interrupt,  with  a  sickly  affectation  of  the  warm  and  vivid  debates  of  society.  The  accents 
faltered  involuntarily  on  my  tongue,  and  while  I  was  apparently  talking  with  eagerness,  my 
eyes  and  mind  were  mechanically  fixed  on  the  door  and  windows,  whose  height  was  so  remote, 
so  unassailable. 

By  design,  I  am  convinced  the  monk  visited  me  but  once  a  day  ;  but  once  a  day  had  I  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  even  that  cheerless  face,  of  hearing  even  that  slow,  unsolacing  tread. 
There  is  no  telling  with  what  delight  I  waited  even  that,  and  how  I  listened  to  hear  the  rusty 
wards  long;  resisting  the  key,  that  I  might  longer  feel  the  presence  of  a  human  creature  (as  i 
believed)  txczt  mo  ;  how  I  protracted  the  preparations  for  the  meal  he  brought,  that  I  might 
compel  him  to  continue  longer  in  my  sight ;  how  I  multiplied  questions,  hopeless  of  answer, 
merely  because  it  was  more  like  human  conference  to  see  the  person  you  spoke  to ;  how  I  rose 
from  my  untasted  food  to  watch  even  his  departing  steps,  and  to  pause,  with  piteous  sagacity, 
whether  it  was  the  echo  of  the  last,  or  the  last  but  one,  I  heard.  But  all  this  was  tranquillity 
to  what  I  underwent  at  night.  During  the  day  I  had  the  power  of  ranging  through  every 
part  of  my  mind,  and  examining  its  gloomiest  recesses  without  fear ;  but  the  first  shadow  on 
the  deep  arches  of  my  windows  was  the  signal  for  my  shutting  out  every  idea,  wild,  and 
solemn,  and  fantastic;  everything  that  held  alliance  with  such  feelings  as  the  place  wm 
but  too  ready  to  suggest.  I  measured  the  narrow  circle  of  my  thoughts  with  the  feaHbl 
caution  of  one  who  steals  along  a  passage  with  the  apprehension  that  on  assassin  is  about 
to  rush  on  him  at  every  turning.  Wlien  the  dark  liour  came,  which  no  aid  of  artificial 
light,  no  lingerings  of  grateful  shade,  mode  lovely,  then  I  ceased  to  look  around  mc ;  for  the 
dim  forms,  so  fixed  by  day,  began  to  move  in  the  doubtful  light,  and  often  I  threw  off  my 
mantle,  as  I  was  wrapping  it  round  my  head,  lest  some  other  noise  was  couched  in  its  rust- 
ling ;  but  though  the  darkness  around  me  was  ever  so  deep,  I  felt  there  could  be  stillness 
without  repose,  and  oppression  without  weariness.  I  could  not  sleep  ;  I  lay  awake  to  watch 
my  thoughts,  and  to  start,  with  histlnctive  dread,  when  any  of  them  declined  towards  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  night.  When  I  did  doze,  the  habit  was  cornmnnleated  to  my  sleep, 
and  I  started  from  my  dreams  when  those  images  recurred  In  them.     After  the  experience  of 
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ii»  ftnt  Bight  I  detensfaied  to  earn  ileqi,  at  least  bj  bodily  fiitigue.  The  Hoiitfl  of  my  room 
adaitted  of  maay  aMdos  of  exorcise,  and  I,  you  know,  am  strong  and  active.  At  every  hour 
then,  at  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  I  rose  to  take  exercise ;  and  oh,  how  dreary  was  it  to  rise  to 
*  aoUtaiy  task ;  no  stimulus  of  competition,  of  elastic  spirits,  any  object  proposed,  or  any  prixo 
held  outy  desired  and  contended  for  by  others.  I  did  rise,  and  work  myself  into  a  fever  of 
iBocioo.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  was  in  that  tumultuous  and  bounding  state,  in  which 
the  movements  are  in  a  manner  involuntary,  that  mine  all  tended  to  climbing.  Once  I  hod 
scrambled  np  the  ragged  wall  with  amazing  tenacity ;  but  1  quitted  my  hold  as  soon  as  I  was 
coosciona  of  it,  for  of  such  a  means  of  escape  I  knew  there  was  no  hope.  But  when  I  ceased 
(the  motion  given  to  the  spirits  and  blood  by  violent  exercise  seems  communicated  to  other 
oigccts ;  and  after  it  the  performer  looks  around  him,  a  consciousness  of  cheerfulness,  that 
cve/j^ thing  else  aeems  to  partake ;  trees  and  fields  dance  and  wave  to  the  eye) ;  but  when  1 
had  ceased,  there  was  no  cheering  voice.  The  echo  of  the  noise  I  had  made  moaned  loni?  and 
heavily  amoog  the  passages,  and  the  walls  looked  ao  still,  so  dark,  so  umnoved,  as  if  thej 
Bcowied  contempt  on  the  puny  effort  to  escape  even  the  thought  of  their  influence,  to  make 
the  movementa  of  health  and  freedom  in  a  prison.  I  looked  around  me  dismayed ;  I  almost 
«»peeted  to  hear  a  burst  of  ghastly  laughter  break  on  my  ear ;  I  almost  expected  to  see  the 
forms  of  thoae  (if  there  be  such)  who  low  to  haunt  and  watch  the  miseries  of  a  prison,  to 
seare  the  short  sleep  of  the  captive,  to  shape  to  him,  in  the  darkness  of  his  cell,  forms  that 
wait  for  the  hour  of  rest  to  steal  on  him ;  to  send  to  his  grating  the  faces  and  whispers  of  those 
be  loves ;  and  when  he  starts  from  bis  straw  to  thrust  to  the  bars  some  misshapen  visage  that 
makes  mock  at  him.  Oh,  how  pregnant  with  fearful  imagery  is  solitude  I  At  length  I  be* 
thought  myself  of  the  resources  I  had  read  of  others  employing  in  lonely  durance.  Tho 
thought  of  the  little  personal  application  with  which  I  had  read  them  was  bitter  to  mc.  But, 
on  the  third  night,  I  began  to  notch  a  panel  in  my  door  with  my  knife,  with  the  number  of 
days  I  hod  been  confined ;  but  when  the  thought  of  my  being  thus  utterly  a  captive— of  my 
being  ao  soon  compelled  to  the  very  habits  and  movements  of  those  who  have  wasted  years  in 
the  sick  nose  of  deferred  hope,  the  lingering  death  of  protracted  solicitude — ^the  knife  fell  from 
my  hand,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  Oh,  let  none  talk — henceforth  talk,  of  the  powers  of  which 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  in  solitude — of  the  utility  of  seclusion,  and  the  discoveries  w.hich 
aa  mward  acquaintance  delights  us  with.  Solitary  man  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  misery  and 
vseaney  ;  it  ia  the  principle  hostile  and  loathsome  to  nature,  the  lethargy  of  life,  the  grave  of 


**  Saeh  was  the  general  state  of  my  feelings  during  my  confinement.  On  the  eleventh  night, 
when  tbej  snppoaed  me  subdued  by  weariness,  or  impatience  of  confinement,  as  I  was  com* 
posiqg  myaelf  to  rest,  I  thought  I  heard  a  step.  I  started  up  in  hope  and  fear.  It  came  near. 
Koworda  cno  tell  the  state  of  mingled  feeling  with  which  I  heord  it  certainly  approach ;  saw 
Cghi  through  the  crevices  of  the  door ;  heard  the  key  turn  it,  and  its  hinges  grate.  Freedom 
conld  hardlj  repay  me  for  such  a  moment — it  was  my  father  !     v 

**  He  approached  with  a  slow,  and,  I  thought,  a  timid  step,  holding  up  the  light  he  bore, 
and  ^landiDg  his  eye  around  wistfully  and  intently.     1  thought  i  saw  others  without.     When 
he  ^ned  me  be  bore  up  proudly,  and  I  endeavoured  to  rouse  myself  to  the  conference. 
*  Aambal,'  said  be,  setting  the  light  down,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  me, '  you  find  I  am  not  to  be 
pmseked  with  impunity.*—*  I  find,'  said  I, '  you  can,  at  least,  punish  without  provocation,  or 
ifaniinn  un  I  here?  for  visiting  a  part  of  my  paternal  habitation?  for  going  where  I  could 
Mithcr  intrude  nor  alarm  ?*^*  That  it  was  my  will  these  apartmenU  shouki  not  be  opcDcd, 
A—u  ii^^e  been  enough  for  you  ;  from  whom  can  I  expect  obedience  if  my  own  children  bribe 
mymrwmau  to  transgress  my  orders?     And  what,'  said  he,  after  a  pause.  *  what  have  yo^ 
tanedbv  josir  rebeliion?  What  have  you  seen  or  done  that  was  worth  riiking  my  difplf;a«ur«> 
Ksw  is  Vour  cariosity  gratified  ?     You  have  seen  nothing  but  dust  and  decay;  noUiin^  but 
vhrt  anr  other  ruin  could  sbow  you.'    There  was  such  an  unnatural  calmness  In  hia  yoUu:  that 
I VM  fooMd  ftwn  my  suUen  negligence.     1  looked  up ;  hU  eye  was  bent  on  me  with  a  Ico^^  ^ 
Heolmr  aa  recalled  »t  once  hU  last  words,  and  unfolded  their  meaning.     I  conceived  oi  cojce 
^  tiiM*  aaesSioBis  ircre  sunestcd  to  discover  what  I  had  se«i,  and  done,  and  djcma^^^  . 


*ll  theae  qaestioas  irere  suggested  .      ^        .   . 

•kslher  1  had  lewKl  anything  which  other  rums  do  not  alww<«c#eL 

^TV.  ..^Lerw  that  he  was  come,  not  to  pity  or  to  UhatMo,  but  to  sift  aad 
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whom Im lwM«ved oonflnemeiit bbd flMMdlmd raMiIed, «t «in  Asptcned «nd itNDgcMtonti 
BM ;  mf  wbftle  mind  was  toxmd  and  roMilcd  bf  this  tMafllMry«  Be  afipMred  to  ae  not  at « 
Atther  but  an  ■■aiwii,  takiag  overy  adnmtago  of  a  d&Mrmcd  vietln,  Md  I  detomlMd  to  roiisk 
Urn  wilk  ev«i7  rowmniiiv  powor,  Md  sond  kim  book  obuiMdoiiA  MnteA.  Nor  wis  I  willi. 
OQt  bopo  of  rotaUoting  on  faim  9  for  I  bod  ofton  hoofd  of  ditooveritty  whksb  it  wos  tbe  iaboor 
of  thought  to  conceal,  being  made  in  the  sodden  confusion  i^  rage*  or  the  answer  to  an  iiik 
cs|>ected  reply. 

*'  *  Whatover  dieoovisries  I  made,'  said  I,  '  I  should,  at  least,  suppose  Tonr  birdship  was  not 
latoKftted  in,  and  thereiwa  ooold  not  suppose  them  the  oaiiso  of  jronr  dispUasnrs.*-^  Yov 
hkV9  then  mado  disooiveBies,*  said  he,  impatiently;  *aad  why  is  it  presamed  that  I  am  not 
interested  m  them  ?' — *  I  shoald,  at  least,  hope  yon  were  not,*  said  I,  with  malieions  pieaswot 

*  bat  as  year  lordship  luis  iaibrmed  me  there  were  no  discovaifaato  be  made,  .rbat  I  could 
aae  natiiiiEig  more  than  what  other  ruins  might  oontain,  I  most  imagine  that  aH  I  belield  was 
«itlier  aa  iUusion  or  a  trifle-— and  in  either  bow  eon  yon  be  interested?' 

*•  Hie  eyo  kindled,  and  his  Up  shook.  *  inseleot  wretcfar  yov  moak  me'-fon  ezidt  iwT»> 
MUon,  beoamse  you  Imagined  n^  power  of  pnoiahing  eahautedt  bat  yea  era  daeeivai.  I 
tmifQ  either  tetriblo  means— others  that  yon  dream  net  of;  drive  me  not  to  resort  to  thnm 
Remember  they  wW  not  be  temporary,  for  they  are  net  enq>k>yed  to  eztert  eonfasiioiu,  bat  to 
poaish  obstinaey.  No ;  I  need  not  your  confession,  foolish  boy ;  I  know  •verything  yaa  aan 
know,  and  an  eaplanation  of  them  which  you  do  not  know ;  but  1  wish  yon.  to  oooliHS,  that 
I  nu^  have  an  eacnse  fer  jbrgiviog  yoa,  sod  femitthig  yonr  ponisfament.  Tett  me,  thersfoia^ 
Imw  often  yon  went  with  that  lying  dotard  wliem  death  has  fisrtnnateiy  shdteiad  i^om  my 
resentment — ^tell  me  what  he  said  to  yon,  and  whet  he  showed  ya«--«teU  me— ^.* 

"  Ho  stopped  as  if  he  was  betraying  Ids  expectation  of  too  much.  The  impalse  I  feH  at 
that  moment  I  could  not  resist ;  I  sat  up^  and  fixing  my  eyes  on  him,  *  If  I  told  ymi,*  sold  I, 
*jovi  wotdd  either  aggrnTate  my  ooninemeet,  or  plaee  me  where  there  ie  a  quiet  eaemptioa 
liom  all  pain.*  But  when  the  impalse  was  gratified,  I  felt  that  what  1  had  said  was  danger, 
ous  and  IboUsh,  and  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  him  in  eeafosion.  '  I/,*  said  be^  in  tbe  roice  of 
cne  determined  to  sacrifioe  his  passions  to  his  object,  *  if  I  am  thus  fbrmidable^  why  do  you 
not  fen  me  ?  Nor  would  you  fear  me  in  vam :  velect  how  extensive  my  power  is,  and  tefleet 
yon  are  wtthln  it  The  rtsirtance  yon  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  make,  yon  foleely  ascribe 
io  an  imaginuy  strength  of  mind  and  principle  which,  you  oonceive,  no  trial  aaa  subdue.  Baiieve 
me,  it  is  ooly  owing  to  your  trial  having  been  not  yet  severe.*    My  heart  sunk  withia  mei 

*  Yon  hava  been  navsed  In  luxury.  Annibal,  and  in  the  indntgenoe^of  a  romantic  spirit  of  con- 
teaaplative  seoluoion ;  for  you,  therefore,  solitude  has  no  pains  while  nnaccoaqpanied  by  those 
privations  that  onght  to  mark  it  as  a  state  of  punishment.  While  your  food  is  pleataons  and 
palatable^  and  your  means  of  rest  and  warmth  commodioas,  solitude  will  be  employed  to 
snbdne  you  la  vain ;  but  if  these  stimalanfts  of  fictitious  courage  be  wltiidmwn.*-if  light,  and 
warmth,  and  ample  space,  and  liberty,  be  denied  you,  you  will  find  the  courage,  whldiyon  ima. 
giaed  the  permanent  oflbpring  of  principle,  the  short-lived  dependent  ef  local  causes,  too 
mean  to  eater  into  tbe  account  of  the  high  motives  of  a  hero  in  chains.' 

*'  My  heart  suak  wHhia  me  as  he  spoke.  Hew  keenly  true  was  his  remark  !  how  svper- 
fhionsly  cruel  his  irony  1  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  rerist  those  who  are  armed  only  with  the  cohwmma 
weapons  of  inttoti^  whose  blows  can  be  calculated  and  averted,  who  strike  at  parts  that  am 
exposed  to  nnd  prepared  for  common  and  dally  assault ;  but  when  the  torturer  approashea 
yon,  armed  with  a  superior  knowledge  of  yx»r  nature,  when  he  knows  exaetly  what  nerve  will 
answer  with  the  keenest  vibration  of  pain,  what  recess  of  weakness  yon  most  wish  guarded  and 
concealed,  what  are  the  avenues  and  accesses  to  all  the  moat  Intimate  and  vital  seats  of  suiTef^ 
fog  in  your  nature,  then--thenis  the  pnln«-tlien  is  the  hopelem  ibar-^the  despairiag  submis- 
lion.     Sueh  I  felt,  yet  such  I  still  wished  to  cenoeal. 

"*  I  know  you,*  said  I»  *  to  baae  gveat  power,  and  I  bcHove  yon  hava  no  meray.  Yet  still 
I  think  1  am  not  destitute  of  tasovroee.  My  asfaid  is  yet  nabraban,  my  resaatawot  of  oppras« 
sioo  is  iaveterale,  and  asy  lensuisnue  is  void  of  e<fcnoe.  This  is  my  great  sUy  ami  graspi  1 
wm  not  declaim  about  the  ddigtes  of  Innacaacn  in  n  dnngaons  tis ridieiilBas»  and  mdlkn 
nature.  I  shall  probably  nadsfga  waoh)  but  what  I  shall  nndaigo  will,  I  am  ooavinoed,  bn 
aiide»ad  Kdesabie  by  the  grsatnids  I  hasn  mantfenad.    X  will  nat  aleap  better  on  flint  than 


km  ••  ar  dim  Mgbl  hm,  to  look  iotp  IbtaoiteaMl  MbNrt  af  mr  dttogeoB^  raie  nd 
dark  atlbayaMfba;  Bar»  when  I  lis  damw  to  liitaa  to  Iha  ehaogtiliii  aoana^toftbe  wW^ 
tbiaoi^  jti  panagea;  to  na  it  aas  tell  aotUoiip  «ona  tbMi  tbat  tbe  nicht  will  be  dark  «ad 
aaU.*    Aa  lapak«»  a  hoUov  Uait  shook  tbadooi»  aod  ibmIo  the  light  blaaa  biekorti«  «ad 

"•Will  that  be  all?'  said  my  father,  iaavoica  that  striked  to  he  free.     'Are  yoaaora 
§t  tUsr-«>*I  wiU  lookarooad  oMi'  said  I,  Ssr  my  iapulse  to  speak  waastaeog  aad  eieTating, 
<  ovea  with^sport  oa  the  liuitastio  things  wbkh  dariuam  and  my  weak^doiidBd  sifht  arm 
a«t  e»  the  walla  oC  my  prison,  perhaps  my  grare.'    The  imi^es  ware  with  ow  as  I  spoken 
and  I  wispt  a  few  lean,  not  dejected,  hut  sad  and  eanest 

•"  Fantastior  ho  mararared  inwardly,  « do  yoa  oaN  feems  like  these  tetastmr-^  Utat 
terns?'  said  U  starting  m  my  tarn.  J  looiLod  up.  His  eyes  wandered  wiMIy  loond  th» 
diamber ;  he  extended  his  arm,  and  again  drew  it  baek  {  he  reeaded  on  one  Iboi,  almsst 
shriiriJi^f  within  hiauelC  and  declining  tail  he  pressed  on  mo.    *  What  is  it  yo^  watch,*  said  I, 

*  with  snoh  gestwo?'  bending  forward  with  strange  eBpectatioa.  *  Have  you  eyes  and  do  not 
see  it?  'Tw  yon  have  done  thk— you  have  brought  it  here.  Why  will  yon  talk  of  these 
thiap?  their  mention  ahrays  does  tliis.'  He  reached  his  hand  baokwafd  to  grasp  my  arm, 
not  te  obserwtiea  bnt  support— pointing  with  the  other,  and  carrying  it  slowly  round  witk 
the  vistemry  motion  he  b^ield.  I  was  chilied  with  hoivor.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  over 
traiy  beheld  a  being  labouring  under  the  belief  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  spiritual  natttreu 
My  oym  fiQowod  his  tatolontarily,  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  dark  hollow  eatremitiea  of 
the  room,  darker  from  the  dhnness  that  came  over  me  at  that  momeat. 

* '  Beckon  not  thus,'  ho  continned  to  murmnr ;  '  this  is  not  the  spot  no»  you  cannot 
iliMr  It— hem,  in  this  room,  I  am  safe.* 

"  doasethiDg  too  ghastly  to  be  called  a  smile,  was  spread  over  his  Cmscu  *  In  the  name  of 
all  that  ia  holy,  whom  do  you  talk  to,  or  what  do  you  point  at  ? '— *  Who  is  near  me  ?  *  said 
ho.  '  Ha !  Anniba],  why  do  you  grasp  my  arm  thus  ?  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  fiaedly  ? 
There  is  nothing  there,  nothing,  believe  me.'^'  I  see  nothing,'  said  I;  'but  your  language 
has  amaged  me.*—'  Then  look  another  way ;  you  see  there  is  nothing  ;  I  stretch  out  my  arm 
you  see,  and  nothing  meets  it ;  but  the  shadows  of  these  old  rooms  will  often  dispe  them* 
selves  into  strange  airay.*  He  passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  over  my  forehead.  *  AnnibaU 
when  my  spirits  are  thus  wrought,  I  will  sometimes  talk  wildly.  You  must  not  heed  me,  or 
if  yon  do,  ast  it  down  to  the  account  of  the  anxiety  you  have  caused  me,  and  let  that  operate, 
wdth  other  considerations  on  your  compliance.  Annibai,  disdoso  to  me  what  you  have  seen 
awl  beanl' 

'*  I  was  amaaed,  and  even  incensed,  at  a  man's  thus  turning  from  the  learlul  punishment  of 
guih*  to  secure  its  concealment  by  tbe  most  abject  wiles ;  I  could  not  conceal  my  indignation. 

*  I  have  seen  and  beard,'  said  1,  fervently, '  but  now,  what  oonftrnm  all  my  fomwr  discoveries.' 
These  strong  words  roused  him  at  once  from  his  ghastly  abstraotioik  *  Dare  you,'  said  he, 
steroly,  '  dare  you  persist  ia  this  mockery  of  suspicion  and  insult?  mockery  it  moat  be;  yo9 
impooe  on  your  own  credulity,  you  falsify  your  own  convictions^  that  you  may  pemeoule  and 
slander  me.  You  have  no  proofik  What  you  have  seen  in  the  tower  would  not  be  admitlcd 
aa  soch  by  any  but  a  wild  and  wicked  miad,  that  would  sooner  accuse  a  parent  BKatally  of 
murder  than  want  food  for  its  frantic  rage  for  discoveries.**^*  You  accuse  me  unjnstty,'  said 
h  smavfd  at  the  distinct  nem  of  his  rafereaces ;  but  wHliog  to  avail  myself  of  his  apparent 
wish  to  expostulate ;  '  what  I  have  discovered  was  revealed  to  mo  by  a  train  of  evvnts  which 
I  conld  neither  control  nor  coiyoctoro  tbe  issue  of.  By  heaven,  I  followed  the  pursuit  with 
shrinking  and  reluctance^  with  more  than  the  foam  of  nature,  with  a  gloominess  of  presage 
and  conviction  tbat  1  fear  its  consequences  wiU  veriiy  on  my  bead.  The  sighls  I  beheld  ^ 
'  S«gbU  1  *  he  interrupted.  '  Them  was  but  one ;  curse  eo  the  folly  that  tempted  me  to 
c^Kiso  oven  that  one.  But  who  could  have  thought  that  enrsed  prying  dotard  would  lead 
yott  to  the  vary  spot*  All  this  was  taiA  with  such  invehmiaiy  quicknosi,  I  am  pomnaded  bo 
no  more  imagined  Iheard  bun  than  a asan  does  who  aooidsoi^ly  aaaissw  hia  own  thonghta 
alomlfi  hoi  oveiy  word  c«pe  to  nm  aa  lend  anddfotinot  aa  if  ha  had  beea  heag  la  force  their 

onma.    Ih^kmhmmwbovtmlamyhmi  Im^glMliig  back,  ho  aaU  In  n 
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*  Tour  aipect  It  horrible  to  me ;  yon  woM  blast  me  wKh  your  efet  tf  yea  «ettld ;  there  kt 
an  expreuion  in  tbem  worse  than  thote  that  glared  on  me  just  now.  What  matter*  it  that 
you  and  they  are  silent,  when  ye  can  look  tncb  thfn^?  But  you  are  not  a«  tliey  are ;  no^ 
you  I  can  lay  hold  on,  and  compel  to  stay  and  to  fufler.  And  remember,  in  this  contest  of 
persecution  you  will  fere  the  worst  I  hare  means  of  infliction  beyond  all  thought,  beyond 
all  belief.  The  spirit  that  resisted  darkness  and  solitode  may  be  bowed  to  scorn  and  debase- 
ment.  Wretch,  you  know  not  half  my  power.  You  know  not  that  I  am  in  possession  of  a 
aecret,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  send  you  forth  a  vagabond  and  a  be^ar,  without  nama 
and  without  portion  -,  scorn  hooting^  at  your  heels  and  (amine  pointlngf  your  forward  view ; 
that  I  have  no  tie  to  you  but  a  foolish  one  of  habitual  compassion ;  that  to.night  I  might 
thrust  you  from  my  doors  to  want  and  infamy.'— ''To  want  you  might,  but  not  to  infamy.  I 
would  to  heaven  you  would  avow  this  secret,  and  thrust  me  out  as  you  threaten.  Infamy  may 
attach  to  me  while  bearing  your  name,  and  living  in  your  crested  and  tnrretcd  slaughter* 
house;  but  were  I  suffered  to  make  my  own  name  and  eitablish  my  own  character,  I  would 
ask  only  my  honest  heart,  my  strong  haodf,  the  sword  you  have  deprived  me  of,  and  thispredoua 
picture,  to  animate  me  with  noble  thought.*  In  the  enthusiasm  of  speaking,  I  drew  the 
picture  from  my  breast,  I  kissed  it,  and  my  hot  tears  fell  on  it.  He  bent  over  to  see  it,  car»> 
lessly  I  believe ;  but,  heavenly  powers,  what  was  the  effect !  The  visage  with  which,  a  mo« 
ment  past,  he  had  beheld,  or  imagined  he  beheld,  the  form  of  the  dead,  was  pleased  and  calm 
compared  to  the  expression  of  mixed  and  terrible  emotion,  the  horror  and  wild  joy,  the 
eagerness  and  the  despair  with  which  he  gazed  on  it  tor  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  tear 
It  from  me.  *  Where  I  how !  by  what  spell,  what  witchery,  did  you  obtain  possession  of  this? 
Give  it  me.  I  roust  have  it.  'Tis  mine.  Wretch,  how  did  you  dare?  You  kept  it  to  blast 
and  distract  me.  Struggle  not  with  me,  I  would  rend  it  from  a  famished  wolf.' — '  You  shall 
not  rend  it  from  me,'  said  I,  holding  it  tenaciously ;  '  it  has  been  my  companion  in  freedom 
and  peace,  it  shall  not  be  torn  from  me  in  prison  ;  I  care  not  who  sees  it,  or  knows  how  I 
obtained  it ;  I  copied  it  from  a  picture  in  that  tower ;  the  original  is  in  my  heart,  the  chosen 
and  future  mistress  of  it.  I  have  vowed  to  seek  her  through  the  worid,  and  I  will  keep  my 
vow,  if  ever  I  leave  this  place  with  life.' — '  Miserable  boy ;  miserable,  if  this  be  true ;  you  know 
not  what  you  say.'  He  smote  his  hands  twice  or  thrice  with  a  look  of  distraction,  and  spoke 
evidently  without  fear  or  restraint :  *  My  crimes  have  cursed  the  world.  The  poison  flows 
down  to  the  skirts  of  our  clothing.  Beings  of  another  generation  shall  lay  their  load  of  sin 
on  my  head.  Annibal,  Annibal,  hear  my  words ;  you  have  sunk  my  soul  within  me ;  who  but 
you  has  seen  me  thus  humbled?  I  speak  not  in  passion  or  revenge  ;  such  revenge  as  your 
ill-fited  passion  might  prepare  for  roe,  I  shudder  to  think  of.  I  do  not  wish  to  plunge  your 
soul  into  utter  condemnation.  Annibal,  should  you  ever  see  the  original  of  this  picture,  fly 
from  her,  from  her  abode,  her  touch,  her  sight ;  should  her  thought  ever  visit  you,  banish  it 
as  you  would  the  hauntings  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  the  tempting  whisper  of  Satan  himself;  when 
it  besets  you,  go  to  some  holy  man,  and  let  him  teach  you  penance  and  prayer  of  virtue  to 
drive  it  utterly  Arom  your-^— Remember,  this  is  the  warning  of  him  who  warns  you  io  no 
weakness  of  love.*  He  paused,  for  he  was  hoarse  with  eagerness.  '  Annibal,  let  me  look  on 
it,  1  pray  you,  let  me  look  on  that  face,  Annibal ;  'tis  but  once  more.  I  see  it  so  often  in 
flames  and  horrors,  1  would  fain  see  it  in  peace,  with  the  smile  of  life  on  it*  He  spoke  this 
with  the  dreadful  dimness  of  habitual  suffering.  I  held  it  to  him  with  a  cautious  hand. 
'  Poor  Erminia,'  he  murmured  inwardly,  and  looked  at  It  with  that  pitied  and  anguished  ten- 
derness with  which  we  look  on  those  whose  likeness  recalls  their  sufferings.  *  Poor  Erminia,' 
he  continued  to  exclaim  and  to  gaze.  In  the  interval  I  recovered  my  breath  and  my  thoughts. 
'  If,*  said  I,  scarcely  hoping  an  answer,  *the  original  be  no  more,  what  have  I  to  dread  from 
one  who  but  resembles  her?  The  original  is  dead  and  in  her  grave,  and  I  am  to  fly  from  her 
shadow?' — •  No,  no,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  *  she  is  not  in  her  grave.* 

**  Again  1  perceived  his  eyes  fixing  with  that  horrid  and  nameless  vacancy  that  bespeaka 
the  presence  of  an  object,  invisible  to  the  common  organs  of  sight.     Again  my  blood  ran  cold. 

*  I  adjure  you,'  said  I,  rising  and  holding  him  firmly,  *  I  adjure  you,  be  not  thus  moved  again  ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  It  Year  atteodaDti  are  witboat ;  go  henoe  before  it  overcomes 
you.  I  cannot  bear  K.  I  am  a  eaptive,  a  lone,  fearful  being.  Your  ghastly  face  will  be  with 
meineveryoomer;  ttwiUbeln  my  dreane.*    I  eoald  aol  Move  him.     His  liwbs  appeared 
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and  wvuA  19,  aad  tii«  ftfoag  flxihiMi  ^higtf  noihing  could  toni  awaf.  He 
to  talk  with  aaraait  geitare  ia  lonuthing  that  ttood  between  him  and  the  door ;  but 
hii  woida  were  ket  m  inert imhrfa  aannurs  ai  he  attempted  to  epeak.  Mj  eyes  fdkiwed  hia 
to  the  tane  spot ;  hot  thoogh  sharpened  with  iear — almost  to  agony»  they  could  distinguish 
Dolhiog.  *  Aye,*  said  ha^  in  that  low,  peculiar  voice,  *  I  see  it  well  enough !  Ye  are  not  of 
tMa  element  1  But  now  ye  rose  from  under  my  fieet,  and  now  ye  muster  round  that  door ! 
Not  gone  yei—aor  yet  I  No,  tbey  are  larger— darker— wilder  f  He  paused*  but  his  terrors 
dkl  not  remit,  nor  could  I  spesk.  Then  he  added,  in  a  deeper  tone,  with  solemn  enthusiasm, 
•  If  ye  indeed  are  teal  forms,  that  come  with  power,  and  ibr  a  definite  purpose,  stand«  and  I 
win  meet  yon ;  will  meet  you  as  I  may,  lor  this  hollow  nodding  and  beckoning  cannot  ba 
borne  I  Stand  there^  and  bear  up  to  me  yiaibly,  and  1  will  try  whether  ye  are  truly  as  ya 
seem.  I  will  meet  you  I  Now  1— -Now  f  He  seized  a  light  in  each  hand,  and  rushed  furiously 
to  the  door.  *  Gone,  gone  1  I  will  gase  no  longer,  lest  some  other  shape  rise  up  before  me.' 
As  he  retreated,  he  said,  *  By  heaven,  they  hear  me  without — they  laugh  at  my  folly  1  And 
youlangfa  U»,  rebellious  wretch !  'Tis  you  who  have  brought  me  to  this ;  your  unnatural  per- 
secutions have  subdued  me  to  this  weakness.'  He  quitted  the  room,  leaving  with  me  a  con- 
vktioo  that  the  plans  of  guilt  are  often  frustrated  by  its  terrors,  and  its  cowardice  is  an 
abundant  balance  Ibr  its  malignity.  But  all  the  use  of  this  lesson  was  lost  in  the  fearful  re- 
cfltieetioos  that  accompanied  it.  If  the  purport  of  his  visit  was  to  punish,  it  was  indeed 
Milled.  The  terrible  spectacle  of  a  being  wiithing  under  the  conunission  or  the  consciousoeia 
of  a  crhne,  oppressed  my  mind,  almost  as  if  I  had  been  an  agent  in  it ;  every  wind  that  night 
bronsfat  to  my  ear  that  low,  strange  voice  in  which  he  talked,  as  be  believed,  with  beings  not 
of  this  world ;  his  wild  pale  face  was  with  me  when  1  shut  my  eyes— when  I  opened  them,  it 
gilded  past  me  in  the  darkness ;  when  1  slept  I  saw  it  in  my  dreams ;  but  "joy  came  in  the 
■ofBing,**  such  joy  as  no  morning  had  brought  to  me  since  my  confinement.  Under  the 
eoadnet  of  the  nsonk,  I  was  removed  from  that  dreary  room,  and  placed  in  another,  in  the  same 
tower  I  csonjectured,  but  more  light  and  spacious ;  and,  for  greater  indulgence,  to  my  con« 
tinned  impottmiities,  I  received  for  answer,  I  should  be  supplied  with  books. 

**  When  ho  departed  to  fulfil  bis  promise,  1  felt  as  if  a  new  sense  had  been  communicated 
Ui  mo— a  new  light  of  hope  had  fallen  upon  life.  There  is  no  telling  the  freshness  and  novelty 
of  my  joy  on  the  possession  of  this  long-withheld  resource,  which  I  wondered  I  had  ever 
thrown  aaide  in  neglect,  or  in  vacancy,  or  in  caprice,  which  I  wondered  any  one  could  believe 
loBsalf  unhappy  that  was  permitted  to  possess ;  which,  above  all,  I  wondered  I  had  never  felt 
Ike  full  value  of  till  that  moment.  Duriui;  the  hour  tliat  the  monk  delayed,  I  was  too  happy 
ta  glaoee  ai  the  probability  of  disappointment.  I  experienced  a  thousand  glad  and  busy  feelings. 
inth  the  beaerolenoe  of  joy,  I  wished  I  could  communicate  my  frame  of  mind  to  the  loungers 
who  yawn  over  untested  libraries,  to  those  whose  eyes  wander  over  a  book  without  a  con- 
of  their  contents.  To  me,  my  approaching  employment  seemed  inexhaustible ;  I 
the  time  when  I  repined  if  I  had  not  several  books  to  make  a  selection  from ;  but 
now  one  appeared  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of  the  whole  day. 

'* '  I  OBB  pauae,*  said  I,  '  over  every  sentence,  and  though  its  meaning  be  nothing  new  or 
feeoliar  to  think  on,  it  will  waken  some  corresponding  train  of  thought  within  mo ;  I  shall 
airlve  at  sonae  discovery,  some  new  combination  or  resembUnce  in  objects  unnoticed  before  ; 
at  leaat  tiie  porsuit  will  amuse  me.  I  shall  be  intentty,  delightfully  employed ;  and  when  I 
tmn  firoiB  my  ezearaion  of  thought,  to  see  1  have  yet  so  many  pages  to  read,  yet  such  a  strong 
aid  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  feelings  of  solitude,  and  the  hour  of  darkness.  Though 
had  never  been  attended  with  such  consequences,  still  my  perceptions  were  so  new 
I  wan  confident  I  should  enjoy  all  this,  and  more,  on  the  possession  of  this  new  treasure, 
and  I  determiaed  to  husband  my  store  with  judicious  economy,  not  to  suffer  my  eye  to  wander 
ever  a  single  page  carelessly ;  I  determined  to  pause  and  to  reflect,  to  taste  and  digest  with 
ipicurcan  shmness.  I  almost  wished  my  powers  of  intelligence  were  slower,  that  1  might  be 
eempellod  to  admit  more  tardily,  and  to  retain  kmger.  At  length  it  came— the  treasure— a 
Aigle  book— it  was  a  library  to  me;  I  scarcely  vraited  to  thank  my  grim  attendant.  I  opened 
the  book,  and  the  deleaioa  vanishad.  So  vehement  was  my  literary  appetite,  and  so  long 
Wd  beoD  my  teaioe^  that  I  coM  00  more  restrain  it  than  the  lk>w  of  a  torrent.  1  hurried 
ialo  the  imthit  of  my  nanty  vqMst,  and  kmd  myself  aenriy  half  through  it,  batee 
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the  exeentioii  of  my  ddibcnte  plan  would  hvn  ponnittod  aie  to  limvel  over  a  peg&  WIma  iJl 
waa  finished  (eurly  in  tbo  dayX  1  feflectod  I  had  yat  to  road  it  over  again;  and  I  began  again, 
hut  loon  found  that  my  pleoaure  was  diminished,  even  beyond  the  power  of  repetition  to 
duniDish  it ;  the  uoeaaiaets  of  a  task  was  over.me ;  I  Mt  that  1  mnst  do  this  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity. I  could  not  Tfda9  my  eyes  with  the  happy  Taeaney  of  ono  who  knew  he  was  not 
helplessly  bound  to  a  single  reaoorce.  I  knew  what  I  was  doin^,  I  must  persist  doing,  even 
in  default  of  attention  and  pleasore,  and  therefore  I  did  it  irksomely.  Besides,  as  darkness 
was  coming  on,  many  passages  of  a  visionary'  tendency,  on  which,  in  the  tnmult  of  ray  first 
pleasure,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  I  bad  dwelt  with  peculiar  satisfiietion,  1  did  not  like 
venturing  on  now,  and  they  presented  themselves  to  me  on  the  opening  of  a  page.  I  scudded 
oyer  them  with  a  quick,  timid  eye,  as  if  1  feared  they  would  amume  some  stronger  eha» 
xaeters  while  I  viewed  them*, 

**  On  the  whole,  I  even  felt  my  positive  pleasure  less  than  I  expected ;  my  ideas  were  too  oon- 
fti«jtH  and  rapid  for  pleasure.  I  went  on  wish  blind  admiration  and  childish  giddiness,  swallow- 
ing passage  alter  passage,  without  pause  or  discrimination.  But  even  to  reflect  on  this  afibrded 
me  employment,  and  employment  was  my  object ;  of  this  I  bad  abundance,  the  confusion  of  my 
ideas  wotUd  not  permit  me  to  sleep ;  I  turned  from  side  to  side;  stiU  I  was  repeating  to  myself 
passages  I  had  r^ui,  and  still  I  observed  that  those  recurred  which  had  intertited  me  least.  In 
a  short  time  all  recollections  became  weary  and  tasteless  to  me  from  my  feverish  restlessness, 
and  I  heartily  wished  it  all  banished.  When  the  castle  bell  tolled  twelve  I  listened  with  a 
momentary  relief  to  the  echoes,  to  the  long  deep  edioes  as  they  died  away ;  the  very  recesses 
of  my  diainber  seemed  to  answer  tiiem,  and  as  they  rolled  off  I  seemed  to  feel  them  spreading 
above,  below,  around ;  I  listened  to  them  till  my  own  fancy  filled  up  the  pause  of  sound.  Would 
that  it  hod  never  left  my  ears.  At  that  moment  a  voice  in  strong,  distinct  human  sounds 
shrieked  murder  I  murder  I  murder  I  thrice,  so  near,  that  it  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  wall 
beside  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  of  this  cry ;  whatever  disposition  I  might  havo  felt  to 
assist  the  sufferer,  to  shout  aloud  in  a  voice  of  encouragement,  to  lament  my  confinement,  and 
to  tell  them  a  human  being,  who  heard  and  pitied  them,  was  so  near,  was  all  repelled  by  a 
sndden  and  inexpressible  conviction  that  the  sounds  I  heard  were  not  uttered  by  man.  Whence 
this  arose  I  could  not  explain,  I  could  not  examine ;  it  would  not  be  resisted,  it  would  not  bo 
removed.  It  chained  me  up  In  silence ;  I  could  neither  communicate  nor  inquire  into  it.  I 
could  not  even  speak  to  ray  warden  about  it ;  I  felt  all  day  like  a  man  upon  whose  peace  somo 
secret  is  preying.  I  looked  in  deep  oppression  around  me ;  on  the  walls  and  windows,  and  dark 
comers  of  my  room,  as  if  they  possessed  a  consciousness  of  what  they  had  heard,  as  if  they  could 
pour  out  and  unfold  the  terrible  sounds  they  bad  swallowed.  In  the  midst  of  this  dejection  I 
recollected  ny  book ;  I  took  it  up,  and  with  diligence  that  deserved  a  better  reward,  I  read 
every  syllable  of  it  again,  and  paused  over  the  very  expletives  with  a  superstitious  minutenesa 
that  made  me  smile  when  I  discovered  it.  But  it  would  not  do.  AU  power  of  feeling  pleasure 
had  ceased.  I  was  like  the  vulgar,  who,  when  they  are  affected  with  any  malady,  complain 
that  it  is  lodged  in  the  heart ;  all  the  attention  I  could  bestow  still  left  tf  dull  sense  of  inward 
uneasiness  which  I  could  not  remove,  and  feared  even  to  advert  to.  But  long  before  night  I 
had  fmishcd  even  my  book;  still  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  "tormented  before  the  time;*'  I 
resolved,  by  every  or  any  act  of  exclusion,  to  keep  the  idea  of  what  I  had  heard  away  till 
midnight,  till  I  could  keep  it  away  no  longer.  Oh,  you  have  never  known  the  sickly  strivings 
of  solitude,  to  dispose  my  scanty  furniture  in  a  thousand  shapes,  the  most  distinct  from  use 
that  can  be  conceived ;  to  endeavour  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  confining  my  steps  to  one 
seam  in  the  flooring ;  and  when  they  tottered  from  its  narrowness  to  look  behind,  le«t  some 
strange  hand  was  pushing  me  from  my  way,  to  trace  the  winding  veins  In  the  old  wainscot, 
that  amused  and  pained  me  with  a  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  follow 
them  where  they  could  be  seen,  and  feel  them  where  they  could  not ;  these  were  the  wretched 
resources  of  a  situation  that  demands  variety,  yet  deprives  the  spirits  of  all  power  as  well  as 
means  to  exercise  it ;  and  these  wretched  resources  were  a  relief  in  the  horrible  state  of  my 
mind ;  nor  could  even  that  relief  be  long  enjoyed. 

"  The  hour  came.  For  many  minutes  I  remained  silent,  gasping,  as  if  I  was  watching  for 
the  sound  I  dreaded.  My  book  was  open  before  me.  I  did  not  see  a  word  in  it  I  felt  the 
slow,  yet  progresaive  moment  that  bringa  you  naavar  ap  at^jeait  of  faotror^    1  felt  my  hair 
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op.     iiriliif  pMm  apiB^  ind  tlw  eM,  creeping  coosdoiuiiett  of  the  tbiiif  w«  eaiwDt 
ipr«adiii|r  onrarnw.     I  btard  a  Uateg  in  ay  ttm  My  eyes  were  inrolaiitarUjdfftended. 
lirit « ir«U  ft*  dvk  pvweii  YMra  teviiiUy,  birt  perceptibly,  elote  to  aie ;  }^ 

I  jMlia  the  taiteoM  lUcoee  ofprepentioii.  The  hand  of  a  little  time-piece  that  had 
bwught  to  me  mofnA  etiily  «n.  VToridawouU  Ihavegbenforaimnidwhen  Iiaw  it  jnt 
feathehour.  The  eastiebeU  toBed.  It  was  but  a  moment,  for  I  could  hare  borne  it  no 
;  awl  the  voice  again  ehrieked  mnrder  I  It  was,  if  possible,  more  horrible  than  tiie 
piceadlny  night ;  there  was  more  of  human  saflbring  fai  it ;  more  of  the  voice  of  a  man  who 
iwls  the  fingen  of  a  nmrderer  on  his  very  throat ;  who  criee  with  the  strength  of  agony 
flCnoger  than  nataie;  who  poors  ail  his  dying  force  into  the  sound  that  is  the  last  livfaig 
vaiee  he  shall  vtter.  Even  he  who  hears  such  a  sound  feels  not  what  I  did.  Man,  the  actual 
sight  of  man,  in  the  most  dreadful  dreamstances  in  which  man  can  behold  or  imagine  Mm, 
Itnothiag  to  the  bare  Isar,  the  saspidon,  the  doubt,  that  there  is  a  being  near  yon  not  of  tins 
woflriL  Between  as  and  them  there  is  a  great  gnlf  filed,  on  the  limits  of  which  to  gfamee 
ar  la  totter  Is  more  terrible  to  natare  than  all  corporeal  sufferance.  Of  this  mysterious 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  (joaUty  or  the  degree.  Its  darkness,  its  remoteness, 
eonttitnte  its  power  and  influence.  Whether  my  mind  was  wearied  by  Its 
flsetieBS  I  do  net  know ;  but  I  soon  iell  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  know  not  how  I  was 
;  hat  I  reeollect  it  was  so  snddenly  and  thorougiily,  that  I  started  up  as  I  awoke, 
so  sensible  in  a  moment.  The  monk  was  sitting  opposite  me.  He  sat  at  the  table 
en  wUefa  stood  the  time-piece  and  the  lamp.  His  bead  rested  on  hi^i  bands,  and  he  watched 
the  timiipleee  la  silenoe.  My  recollection  came  to  me  at  once,  and  fully.  I  felt  that  at 
saeh  an  hour  sudi  a  visitor  could  have  bat  one  purpose.  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  gush  of 
horror  that  conies  to  the  heart  of  the  being  that,  lono  and  helpless,  is  wakened  at  mid- 
night, and  sees  aronnd  the  hard  blank  walls  of  his  prison,  and  beside  him  the  &ce  of  his 
monlerer,  pale  with  unnatural  thought,  by  his  dim  lamp-light. 

"  I  eat  np  with  the  impulse,  but  not  the  power  of  resistance.  I  gazed  on  him  earnestly. 
lie  Dcitber  raised  his  head  nor  spake.  I  was  amazed  by  his  silence.  It  seemed  to  cast 
a  speB  avmr  ma.  I  had  no  power  to  break  it.  I  could  not  vpeak  to  him ;  yet  my  eyes 
nasained  flaad,  aad  my  thoughts  seemed  rapid  in  proportion  to  my  inability  to  utter  them. 
A  tbonaaml  causes  for  his  silenoe  were  suggested  to  me.  He  might  be  waiting  the  arrival  of 
SMBe  assistant,  who  was  to  overpower  my  struggles,  or  help  to  thrust  my  corpse  into  some  dork, 
rtmete  hole,  where  no  search  would  ever  follow  or  find  me — where  the  foot  of  a  brother  might 
tsaad  over  my  dost  without  a  suspidon  of  my  fate.  Perhaps  he  was  awaiting  a  signal  to 
rash  OB  wne ;  perhaps,  till  some  new  and  horrible  means  of  death  should  be  brought  ha, 
mad  ailiuinistered  to  me ;  perhape— that  was  the  worst  of  all— some  such  means  had  already 
been  applied  in  my  food,  or  while  I  slept;  and  he  was  come  to  watch  its  operation,  to 
witnesB  the  bitteraess  of  death,  the  twisted  eye,  the  writhing  feature,  the  straining  musde. 
whhant  giving  the  aki  whwh  all  that  retain  the  shape  of  man  alike  expect  and  afibrd  1 

**  Whie  these  thoughts  were  yet  in  their  height,  the  band  of  the  time-piece  pointed  to  one. 
The  monk  extended  his  hand  to  it— it  touched  it,  and  he  raised  his  head.  *  Now  I  may  speak,* 
Slid  iie^  flxmg  his  large  heavy  eyes  on  me.  My  former  suspidons  recurred.  '  Then/  said  J, 
*  I  shall  kaow  my  lue.  Oh  1  I  feel  that  you  are  come  to  announce  it ;  I  feel  that  you  are 
wme  to  nrarder  roe !'  He  waved  his  hand  with  a  melancholy  motion.  I  had  but  one  con- 
imictioai  for  all  his  motions.  *  Speak,*  said  I,  *  I  conjure  you ;  your  eye  is  dark,  and  I  fear 
ta  read  it,  or  look  kite  It  What  Is  your  purpose  ?*— *  Death,'  said  the  monk — '  Then  I  am 
ta  be  murdered,  murdered  in  this  dark  hole,  without  a  chance,  or  struggle,  or  straw  to  grasp 
at  for  life  ?  Oh  !  merdfol  heaven,  oh  P— '  What  is  it  you  fear?'  said  the  monk,  rising,  <  my 
besipeas  is  death,  bat  not  yours.  What  do  you  fear  ?  Look  at  this  hand ;  years  have  passed 
fleee  it'  held  a  weapon ;  years  have  passed  since  blood  has  flowed  in  its  veins.*  I  loolced  at 
hto  baod.  I  invelaatarily  touched  It.  It  was  deadly  cold.  I  was  silent,  and  awaited  some 
eaplanatloB  of  hia  appearance  or  his  words.  '  My  business  is  death,  a  business  long  deferred, 
ieog  oDflnished.  Under  its  pressure  I  have  been  called  up,  and  kept  wandering  for  many 
years,  wttbovt  hope,  «ad  without  rest.  I  have  had  many  pi^pimages  without  companion  or 
witneie :  Da  ooe  kaeir  ae,  er  loeglit  my  name  or  purpose.  Bot  my  term  is  closing,  and  my 
taA  vtt  wtm  ba  WriM^i  for  mm  I  as  penMed  to  come  to  yea,  and  speak  to  yoo.* 
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UttpokftMikHv^  thall  haAlhue  lo<MlMr  BjrMUl  i^wrfUtdit  hit  itwagelingngi. 
*  1  kMW  not  what  \t  i»  fom  «m»»  imt  to  what  biMiBMi  7«i  aHndt^'  hM  L  — '  If  my  Mawi 
are  sot  Unpaif«d»  yoaart  Fatber  Schtmoli,  tin  oaBpftMioii  d  my.  ftitlMr.*-«-4  1  am,'  laid  1m^ 
in  m  ptcttliiir  tcMMb  *  I  m  y^owr  father**  aoiiilaiit  0afliipaiiian.'<<^'  I  kn«w.  you  well ;  yoa  look 
pale  and  ttraofe  by  thif  din  l%bt,  yet  I  kaefir  you.  Bot  what  ie  tlif  purport  of  your  appett^ 
ance  at  tMt  hoiir,er  ef  the  worde  yoa  have  atterodt  I  kaov  net.*— »*  And  do  yoa  oaly  hniv 
ne  as  Father  SoheoMiii  ?  Ha%'c  you  leen  rae  under  no  other  appearasoe  ?  Do  yon  rememher 
the  laat  time  yon  saw  roe ?*-*»*  I reaieniber  it  well;  it  wat  in  the  weet  tower;  yoa  bore  the 
light ;  yoa  aoeompanled  my  flither ;  I  remember  yoo  well.'-—*  Had  yoo  never  eeen  me  tberobe* 
fore  ?*-»*  Never»  whatever  I  suipected,  I  never  law  yon  there  before.'-*-*  Beware,  beware.  What 
spectacle  did  you  behold  there  buried  and  mouldered  hi  one  of  the  passages?'—*  I  saw  a 
terrible  sight  there/  said  I,  shuddering,  *  but  It  was  removed  on  my  last  unlucky  visit  te  thait 
plaee.*— *  No,  you  saw  it,  though  in  another  form ;  saw  it  as  plain  as  yoa  see  me  now.'—'  I 
know  not  what  you  mean.  Your  voiee  chills  me,  but  I  do  not  understand  you.'—.*  You  will 
not  understand  me ;  look  on  my  eyes,  my  featuree,  my  Umbs,'  said  he,  rising  and  spreading 
himself  out ;  *  the  hut  time  you  beheld  them,  they  were  fleshless,  decayed,  and  thrust  in  • 
noieome  nook,  yet  still  the  strength  of  their  moulding,  and  shape,  and  character,  might  ifadke 
an  eye  that  iras  less  quick,  and  gazed  not  so  long  as  yours.*  As  he  spoke,  was  it  fancy,  or  dM 
vary  witchery  of  the  thne  and  place?  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  nostrils,  all  the  hollows  of  hif 
&oe  became  deeper  and  darker ;  as  the  sickly  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  on  the  skin  of  his  shem 
head,  it  looked  tense  and  yellow  like  the  bones  of  a  skull,  and  the  ertleulations  of  the  laiye 
Joints  of  his  unspread  hands  seemed  so  distinct  and  bare  as  if  the  flesh  had  shrunk  from  the«. 
I  swallowed  down  something  that  seemed  to  work  up  my  throat,  and  I  tried  to  resist  tl» 
eflfect  of  his  words  and  appearance,  for  it  outraged  my  belief  and  my  senses  to  a  degree  that 
no  local  terrors,  no  imposition,  or  phantasy  of  fear  could  justify.  *  Is  tiiis  mockery  or  freosy^? 
Is  it  my  ears  or  eyes  yon  would  abuse  ?  If  I  understand  you,  you  mean  something  that  couM 
not  be  imposed  on  the  belief  of  a  child,  or  of  superstition  itself.  Yon  would  make  me  believe 
that  yon,  vrhom  I  have  seen  going  in  and  out  amongst  us,  is  a  being  who  has  been  dead  for 
years— that  yoa  now  inhabit  another  form— that  the  flesh  which  I  felt  a  moment  past  is  net 
substantial.  Do  you  think  that  durance  and  hardship  have  debased  me  to  such  weakness  ? 
•  Do  you  believe  my  mind  cramped  and  shackled  like  my  body?  Or  do  you  believe,  even  if  it 
were,  that  my  senses  are  thus  enfeebled  and  destroyed — ^tbat  I  cannot  hear,  and  see,  and 
foel,  and  judge  of  the  impressions  objects  ought  to  make  on  those  senses,  as  well  as  if  it 
were  not  now  midnight,  and  in  this  dark  hold,  and  by  this  single  dim  light  ?  Away !  1  am 
not  so  enfeebled  yet.'  He  heard  roe  calmly.—*  You,  who  wish  to  judge  only  by  the  evidence 
of  your  senses,  why  do  yon  not  consult  that  of  your  hearing  better?  Have  you  never  beard 
this  voice  before,  and  where  have  you  heard  it?' — *Yes,'  said  I,  with  that  solemnity  of 
feeling  which  enforces  truth  from  the  speaker,  *  yes,  I  i^I  I  have ;  but  whether  my  percep- 
tions are  confbsed  by  fear,  or  my  memory  indistinct,  I  cannot  recall  when.  I  hear  it  like  a 
▼oioe  I  have  heard  In  a  dream,  or  like  those  sounds  which  visit  us  in  darkness  and  mingle  with 
the  wind,  yet  I  feel  also  it  Is  not  the  voice  with  which  you  speak  In  the  family.' 

**  I  was  gazing  at  him  while  I  spake,  as  if  I  could  And  any  resemblance  in  his  face  that  oould 
assist  me  to  recall  the  former  tones  of  his  voice.  He  fixed  himself  opposite  to  me— he  turned 
his  eye  full  on  me. — *  What  voice,*  said  he, '  was  that  which  bore  witness  to  Michelo's  fears  in 
the  west  turret,  that  your  father's  vengeance  was  terrible  ?  What  voice  passed  yon  on  the 
vrinds  of  darkness  when  yoa  watched  at  the  tomb  of  Oratio?  What  voice  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  dyhig  man,  woe  and  death,  when  you  knelt  beside  his  bed?  What  voiee  shrieks  murder 
every  night  from  a  depth  never  measured  even  by  the  thought  of  man  since  these  walls  were 
raised?  Is  it  not  the  voice  which  speaks  to  you  now?*  His  vok^  had  been  progressively 
deepening  till  its  aounds  were  almost  lost ;  but  in  the  last  question  it  plereed  my  very  sense 
with  its  loudness.  His  form  was  outspread,  and  almost  floating  in  the  darkness.  The  light 
only  fell  on  his  hands,  that  were  extended  and  almost  Illuminated.  All  the  rest  was  general 
and  undefined  obscurity,  t  was  lost  In  wonder  and  fear,  each  as  can  only  be  felt  by  those  whn 
suddenly  find  their  secrete  In  possession  of  another;  who  find  all  that  they  had  thought  hn. 
portent  to  nequfa«  or  to  cooeeal  the  sport  of  anothtr»  wha  tporta  svith  H  and  them. 

***Blieaidvtifihl  iHMDilvyiNir  whaea mm% yat oaiaeabdy  htwdMyoafoBairnie?  who 
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thcMsmaidit  tmU  It  watTota-w/^^^TM  Mmi6t  adaill  ihiiiK»  tbattrvuM  ««tnfd> 
tecndtiHty  of  an  infiot,  or  of  ntperatitiDa ;  you  camioC  believe  that  I  have  aftmned  other 
than  that  laow  iMariyDii  are  iprapwed  wHb  jrour  ffeaeoM»  ted  yomranewwi^  and  yoar 
phjideal  and  tage,  and  ^e  to  edve  all  appeamneet  and  ob^ts  yon  may  witnett.^ 
Ho  pwmiidderMvoIy*--^  You  eoB  tell  ne,  then,  what  form  etery  olght  vWti  the  burial-plaoo 
\m  the  oUeho|iel  ?  Whom  did  yoa  heboid  whoa  yea  Tentored  into  the  rault  ?  Whom  did 
y«i tm  im  the  paisai^of  the  weit  tower  ?  Who  waved  the  ebadowy  arm,  and  pointed  tho 
eft  ef  llfc  irom  tho  dead  wall  on  you  ?  Who  ihot«  and  yon  eouM  not  open,  the  door  of  tho 
wait?  Who,  when  I  dlieofeted  your  pretence  for  breakiag  hito  the  secreU  of  the  dead  wa» 
fanta  weak  and  unhallowed  onrio^ty-«.who  removed  with  itepe  not  aoteen  from  that  tower  to 
the^diark  and  nnUeeied  lair,  from  which  my  cry  every  night  reaches  your  ears?  And  if  yoa 
teO  this,  what  if  he  who  can  ?' 

^  When  I  heard  theie  words,  fear,  and  every  other  sentiment  they  might  have  inspired, 
leal  in  tho  pitMpoct  they  opened  of  satisfying  my  doubts,  ray  wonder,  my  long,  restless, 
cariosity.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  eflect  this  enumeration,  so  distinct,  so  weU«remem- 
htfod  in  it*  parts,  prodnoed  on  me.  The  predominant  feeling  of  my  natnre  revived  and  aroeo 
withift  aw.  Images  so  remote,  so  obeeore,  never  recalled  without  perplexity  and  doubt,  wero 
now  with  mo  ns  if  Just  bursting  into  light.  A  hundred  inqniries  were  on  my  tongue,  a  hnn- 
drsd  wiohea  were  In  my  heart  I  was  all  restless,  glowing  expectation.  Who^  to  see  my 
aidsnt  eyes  (for  I  felt  them  kindle  in  their  sockets)  and  outspread  hands,  who  conld  havo 
believed  I  was  addressing  such  a  being— a  being  formed,  in  his  most  favourable  aspect,  to 
npeii  not  to  attract ;  and  now  arrayed  and  aggravated  in  the  mist,  and  dimness,  and  shape* 
lev  teivotB  of  a  supernatural  agent ! 

* '  Havo  you  indeed  this  knowledge  ?  Are  you  indeed  the  being  Michelo's  suspiciont 
pointed  to»  and  my  own  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  have  so  long  been  seeking  ?  Can  yoa 
nske  theeo  roogh  places  I  have  wandered  on  so  long  plain  to  me  ?  Shall  my  feet  stumble  on 
Iks  dark  mountains  no  longer  ?  Will  you  tell  me  all— all  I  wish  to  know— all  (you  can 
discover)  I  want  to  know  ?  If  you  can  do  this,  I  will  believe  you,  I  will  worship  you,  and 
nvere  yoa.  Take  me  but  out  of  this  house  of  darkness,  and  durance,  and  guilt ;  give  me 
but  to  know  what  it  has  been  the  torment  and  the  busmess  of  my.  existence  to  know ;  let  mo 
Itsm  if  I  am  the  dupe  of  fear  and  credulity ;  or,  as  a  better  confidence  has  sometimes  whis- 
pired,  aet  apart  for  something  great,  and  high,  and  remote.  Let  me  know  this,  and  I  will 
bind  myself  to  your  service,  I  will,  by  all  that  is  sacred ;  I  wiU  bind  myself  by  some  tie  and 
nsans  so  awful,  that  even  you,  with  all  your  awfulness  of  character  and  purpose,  shall  hold  it 
as  sacred,  and  tremble  to  hear  it.' 

**  In  the  eagerness  of  speaking  I  did  not  perceive  my  declining  lamp.  I  was  drawn  to  it 
bjr  bia  eye.—'  You  do  not  speak,'  said  I ;  '  my  lamp  is  going  out.  Oh  I  speak  before  it  goes 
out ;  €9r  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  tremble  to  hear  your  voice,  and  wish  you  away.  Speak,  I 
conlore  yon.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  left  in  darkness  with  such  feelings  stirred  within 
mo:  satiiiy  them  before  you  depart.  Are  you  going,  or  does  the  dying  light  deceive 
Be?' 

**  X  conld  only  see  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  that  beckoned  with  a  fitful  motion  in  the  fiasbing 
'  That  lamp  warns  me  away.  I  must  go  to  my  other  task  ;  I  must  go  to  watch  aft 
Tear  father's  bedside.'— The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  this  convinced  me  he  did  not  speak  it 
ia  his  earthly  capacity.  The  lamp  went  out.  I  saw  him  no  more  nor  heard  him  more.  Ho 
Appeared  in  the  darkness,  without  the  closing  of  a  door  or  the  sound  of  a  step. 

**  Gracious  Heaven  1  what  a  sensation  came  over  me  when  I  felt  myself  alone  after  what 
I  had  heard  and  seen  1  1  shrunk  into  my  cloak.  I  wished  sight,  and  hearing,  and  memory, 
Qtlorly  extinct.  I  felt  I  had  acquired  a  strange  treasure.  I  felt  that  the  visit  and  commnni* 
cations  I  might  |Ht>bably  receive  were  supernatural  and  marveltous,  but  I  feared  to  look  into 
my  mind.  I  dreaded  to  think  on  them  ;  they  were  all  too  wild  and.  darkly-shaped  to  be  the 
eompanions  of  night  and  solitude.  1  wished  to  think  deeply  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  but  not 
till  morning.  I  longed  for  a  decp^  heavy.  sVeep,  to  ease  my  dixay  hea^  that  throbbed,  and 
whirled,  and  rung,  till,  grasping  it  with  both  bands,  I  tried  to  shot  every  avenue  of  thought 
sad  sensatioa.  H  was  a  dismal  night.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  ortry  hour.  Morning  broke  i 
sad  wbott'  I  fair  at  length  the  suop  blight  and  ch««M  ahinipg  on  my  wM%  I  liqr  dowa  It  rmt 
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with  a  eonfidenee,  a  latiifiiotioQ  cf  iiilnd«  that  I  believa  I  otTor  ihall  again  feel  going  to  rett 
at  night. 

**  Father  Sohemoli  visited  me,  ii  uroal,  in  the  day.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  last  night's 
busiQess  in  his  countenance.  I  shrunk  when  he  entered,  yet,  soon  surprised  at  his  silence  and 
unaltered  look,  I  spoke  to  him,  spoke  of  last  night,  first  with  questions  of  general  import. 
These  received  no  answer.  I  became  more  anxious ;  I  inquired,  I  demanded,  I  entreated  in 
vain.  After  staying  the  usual  time  he  departed,  without  relaxing  a  muscle,  without  uttering 
a  sound,  or  indicatii^  by  look  or  gesture,  that  he  even  understood  me.  Ho  departed,  leaving 
me  in  that  unpleasant  state  in  which  you  begin  to  question  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses, 
and  doubt  whether  the  objects  of  your  solicitude  were  not  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

'*  The  day  passed  on.  Evening  came,  with  a  train  of  sad  and  dusky  thoughts.  I  could 
not  exclude  them ;  I  ceased  to  attempt  it.  My  mind  had  either  sunk  under  the  languor  of  a 
long  and  vain  resistance,  or  had  become  familiarized  to  objects  once  so  strange  and  repulsive 
to  our  nature.  They  seemed  to  me  the  proper  furniture  of  my  prison.  I  hung  over  them  in 
gloomy  listlessness,  without  shrinking,  or  repelling  them  as  I  first  endeavoured.  Of  a  mind 
in  this  state,  no  wonder  the  sleeping  thonghts  were  as  dark  as  the  waking.  Indeed,  all  my 
thoughts,  at  that  gloomy  time,  floated  between  vision  and  consciousness.  I  have  often  started 
from  a  pmot  where  their  pursuit  has  led  me,  and  asked  myself^  was  it  the  dark  object  of  a 
dream  ?  That  night,  weary  with  the  watching  of  the  last,  I  threw  myself  on  my  narrow  bed 
as  soon  as  it  was  twilight  I  had  scarce  ek>sed  my  eyes  when  I  was  invested  with  oil  those 
strange  powers  which  sleep  gives,  beyond  all  powers  of  life. 

**  I  thought  Michelo  was  still  alive,  and  that  he  led  me  to  the  apartments  of  the  west  tower. 
They  were  decorated  gaily  and  magnificently,  and  filled  with  crowds,  who  turned  their  eyea 

00  me,  as  if  something  was  expected  from  my  arrival.  I  passed  through  them  till  I  arrived 
at  the  chamber'— that  chamber  whose  ominous  stains  told  me  of  dangers  my  curiosity  or  my 
fortitude  defied.  It  was  more  nsagnifioent  than  the  rest.  At  the  head  of  a  sumptuous  table 
Mt  my  UBcle  and  his  wife,  such  as  I  had  seen  them  in  their  portraits— gay,  and  young,  and 
q>lendid.     At  a  distance  they  appeared  to  be  smiling  around  them  and  on  each  other ;  but  as 

1  drew  near  them,  the  smile  was  altered  into  a  strange  expression — it  seemed  an  efTort  to 
conceal  the  sharpest  agony.  I  came  still  nearer,  and  fear  began  to  mingle  with  my  feelings. 
As  I  approached,  my  unde  seized  my  hand  and  drew  me  to  him ;  then,  withdrawing  his  gay 
vest,  showed  me  his  breast,  pierced  with  daggers  and  splashed  with  blood.  I  shuddered,  but 
while  I  was  yet  gazing  on  him,  he  snatched  one  of  the  daggers  from  his  side,  and  plunged  it 
into  that  of  his  wife.  She  fell,  dying,  beside  him ;  and,  with  one  of  those  sudden  changes  that 
in  dreams  excite  no  wonder,  he  suddenly  became  Father  Schemoli,  his  head  shorn,  and  his 
habit  that  of  a  monk,  and  chanted  the  requiem  over  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  It  was  echoed 
by  a  thousand  voices.  I  looked  around  me ;  the  company,  so  gay  and  festive,  were  changed' 
into  a  train  of  monks^  with  tapers  and  crosses,  and  the  apartment  was  a  vault  As  I  gazed 
still,  the  lights  grew  blue  and  pale ;  slowly,  but  perceptibly,  the  body  decayed  away,  and 
became  a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  bloody  shroud.  The  band  of  monks  faded  away,  as  I  looked 
on  them,  into  a  ghastly  troop,  with  the  aspects  of  the  dead,  but  the  features  and  movements 
of  the  living ;  their  eyes  became  hollow,  their  garments  a  blue,  discoloured  skin  ;  the  hands 
that  held  their  tapers  as  yellow  and  as  thin  as  they.  Still  I  gazed,  while  they  all  around  me, 
and  standing  on  a  single  point  of  ground ;  I  beheld  them  all  go  down,  their  forms  deadening 
in  the  gloom,  and  the  last  sound  of  their  requiem  coming  broken,  and  faint  and  far  from 
beneath.  The  whole  scene  was  then  changed,  and  I  found  myself  wandering  through  rooms; 
spacious,  but  empty  and  dreary.  From  the  fioor,  from  the  wainscot,  from  every  corner,  I 
heard  my  name  repeated  in  soft  but  distinct  accents,  '  Annibal,  Annibal.'  It  came  to  me 
from  every  side.  Pursuing  it,  but  yet  scarce  knowing  the  direction,  I  followed  it  from 
room  to  room.  At  length  I  was  in  one  that  had  an  air  of  peculiar  loneliness  in  it.  The 
voice  ceased,  and  there  ran  a  hissing  stillness  through  the  room,  as  if  its  object  were 
attained.  I  looked  around  me  expectingly.  On  the  *  centre  of  the  room  a  sumptuous 
cloak  was  spread.  I  approached  it  conscious  that  this  was  the  point  and  end  of  my 
wanderings.  I  knew  not  why — I  raised,  but  dropped  it  again,  shrinking,  for  a  bloody 
corse  lay  beneath.  I  was  retreating,  but  the  garment  b^an  to  move  and  heave,  and  the 
figure,  extending  a  bandy   seised  mine— I  could  not  withdraw  it— and  drew  me  under  that 
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Uood  droppiog  eoveiiiig  by  it.  Tlie  floor  lafik  down  below  ui,  and  I  Sovad  mjw^  ia  a 
pAiBage,  low,  and  long,  and  dark.  Hie  figure  glided  on  before  me^  beckoning  me  to  (bUow. 
Far  onward  I  aaw  a  dim,  bbe  I%ht.  I  f<dlowed  tbe  mangled  form.  We  came  into  a 
place  resembling  a  diapeL  I  again  iaw  my  ande  itanding  beeide  an  altar;  the  tapert 
on  it  burned  with  that  strange  Ugfat  I  had  seen.  There  was  a  fearftil  contrast  betweeo 
the  fiimitare  of  the  diapel,  which  was  gay  and  bridal,  and  the  figure  of  the  cavalier  and 
that  of  a  lady,  who  sat  near  the  altar,  wrapped  in  a  shrond  and  cerements.  The  cavalier 
approached  her;  she  rose,  my  nnde  advanced,  and  began  to  read  the  marriage  service.  The 
cavalier  held  forward  bis  bloody  arm,  te  lady  extended  her  hand^it  was  Ermhiia !  I  said 
mentally—^  U  this  a  marriage  ? '  I  rushed  forward  with  a  wild  feeling  of  jealousy  and  lear$ 
tlie  lady  saw  nse,  she  shrieked,  she  darted  firom  the  altar,  and  catching  my  hand,  led  me  to 
my  uncle.  He  gased  at  me  a  moment,  then,  clasping  me  in  his  arms*  I  beheld  him  again 
changed  into  Patiwr  SdiemolL  I  sfamnk  from  his  embrace,  twisting  myself  from  hon  with 
motioos  of  horror  and  rsiuctanoe. 

"  I  awoke  with  the  struggle,  and  beheld  the  monk  again  seated  opposite  me,  and  watching 
tiie  thnepicee  by  the  lamp  that  was  not  yet  extinguisbed;  with  the  full  wakefulness  of  horroi^ 
i  bent  forward  to  see  if  my  hour  was  yet  come-^it  was  past  twelve.  I  felt  a  satisfiietioit 
at  it  that  even  tbe  presence  of  my  visitor  could  not  check.  He  spoke  not,  as  on  tbe  former 
n%bt,  and  his  sOenoe  again  bound  me  vp.  It  was  a  strange  and  solemn  form ;  we  gazed  on 
eadi  other  hitently ;  1  had  no  more  power  to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  than  to  speak  to  iiimu 
Whoever  had  beheld  us  would  have  believed  me  bound  by  a  spell,  tfll  his  dark  eye  was  turned 
to  me,  and  his  finger  extended  to  dissolve  it.  The  images  of  my  dream  were  with  me  still  so 
strongly,  that  he  scarce  seemed  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  me  by  his  real  than  Us 
vMonary  prmemcm ;  he  eeascd  to  be  an  agent,  but  appeared  oome  to  be  an  interpreter. 
Again,  as  the  hand  of  the  timepiece  pointed  to  one,  he  raised  his  eye  and  said,  '  How  1  may 
speak.' — *  What  is  it,*  said  I,  funiliarized  to  his  appearance,  '  what  b  it  forbids  you  to  speak 
tiQ  tills  season  ?  You  seem  to  have  a  strange  i^^eedom  given  you  at  this  hour.  I  B/djun  you 
to  tpenk  to  me  in  the  day,  when  our  oonferenee  will  be  more  natural,  and  like  that  of  man ; 
but  yott  love  to  glide  on  me  in  darkness  and  sleep,  to  look  on  with  strange  eyes,  to  talk  to 
me  with  the  voices  of  sleep  or  fancy.'—*  That  is  because  in  this  form  ray  powers  are 
limited ;  I  cannot  speak  when  I  would,  nor  to  whom.  I  am  only  permitted  that  at  a  certain 
boor,  and  to  but  one  human  being.  This  heavy  vesture  I  am  wrapped  in  presses  on  roe  and 
cheeks  my  movements ;  but  *tis  but  the  weeds  of  a  pilgrim  spirit,  and  enough  has  at  times 
glimmersd  through  it  to  give  token  of  its  strange  tenant.'—'  What  is  it  you  speak  of;  wiist 
is  it  that  restrains  and  presses  on  yon  ?'— *  This  ftmn  of  seeming  flesh  and  blood,  that  bears 
about  an  imprisoned  and  penanced  spirit.'  Gracious  heaven,  how  he  looked  at  that  moment  t 
ao  sad,  so  dhn,  so  visionary.  My  eye  scarcely  fixed  bis  form,  that  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  it  *  Penanced,  indeed/  said  I,  shuddering  with  partial  belief,  *  If 
immured  in  such  a  form.  But  how  wiki,  hew  monstrous  a  fiction  would  your  words  intimate. 
Gracions  heaven,  preserve  my  reason  while  I  look  at  you  1  Save  me  fnm  credulity,  thait 
would  depifve  me  of  the  very  use  of  my  senses,  that  would  make  me  the  victim  of  a  horrid 
and  impofldble  dream !  What  might  I  not  be  impelled  to  do  if  I  could  believe  you  ?  You 
m%ht  make  me  a  murderer  were  I  resigned  to  your  influence.  No ;  this  midnight  visiting,  and 
the  terrors  with  wiiieh  you  would  fill  me,  are  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows  my  unnatural  father 
tlifeatens  me  with.  I  see  the  malice  of  this  persecution.  Solitude  and  confinement,  and  the 
privation  of  all  that  attends  my  mk  and  time  of  fife,  have  been  employed,  and  failed  to 
sabdne  my  asiad ;  and  now  he  sends  you,  you,  whom  nature  or  habit  has  indeed  made  fit  ibr 
a  messenger  of  horror,  lie  sends  you  to  depress  and  terrify  me ;  he  eauses  voices  to  shriek  in 
the  passage,  and  sends  a  face  like  the  visage  of  the  damned  to  stare  at  me  when  I  start  from 
my  sleep.  Graeioos  heaven,*  said  I,  rising,  and  stung  with  heat  and  anguish  of  increasing 
fcar,  *  hew  I  am  beset  t  These  are  net  his  Ust  resources,  he  will  persecute  me  to  madness. 
I  shall  shriek  existence  away  ia  this  den ;  my  eye-stringa  wfll  burst  at  some  hdrrible  sight ;  I 
shall  die  the  death  of  fbar,  and  die  it  hi  selitnde.  Oh,  torn  year  feee  away;  I  see,  I  feela  sasilb 
9i  nMH^ery  and  torment  through  aU  your  sUence.  I  know  it,  I  know  yon  will  be  here  to. 
oonow  night;  I  shall  bear  your  shrieks  rising  thrsogh  the  darkness  and  whida  of  ni 
ThsByottwnslMidbsildeiaefaioiMaitafec' jMps^sriMinpsd^iM^^       i0a 
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llad  worked  iirfMlf  to  a  frame  that  felt  and  witaetsed  all  it  described.  ^  Awe?  I*  1  eried, 
dailiiog  myaelf  on  my  bed,  and  hidinif  my  head  eageriy  in.  my  cloak.  *  Away  !  I  will  shut 
akM  eyes  and  not  look  upon  you.'-^'  If  tids  was  intended,*  said  he  calmly,  *  why  did  I  not  do 
ft  before,  when  the  impression  wonld  have  been  more  forcible  from  its  being  lulookcd  for? 
And  why  do  I  throw  a  feSk  over  the  visioned  form  of  my  nature,  and  confer  with  you  as 
nan  with  man?  If  my  purpose  were  to  terrify  you,  would  I  have  acted  thus?'-.-'  I  know 
vot ;  tU  your  office  and  habit  to  deal  in  mystery,  to  torment  with  pert^exity ;  if  it  be  not, 
why  wiU  you  not  explicitly  declare  your  purpose  and  be  gone  ?  This  chamber  is  dork  enough 
without  yoor  presence.  Yet,  do  not,'  starting  np  and  grasping  his  hand,  '  do  not  /o-night ; 
jto-morrow,  speak  to  me  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  I  will  listen  to  you.*—*  To-morrow  at  noon  I 
cannot^  I  shall  be  laid  in  my  dark  and  bloody  lair ;  I  cannot  walk  in  the  light  of  noon,  nor  utter  a 
Toioe  that  may  be  heard  by  man.'—*  Yonr  outward  form,'  said  I,  'will  be  here.'—*  It  will  be 
hnt  my  outward  form,'  said  he.—'  But  why  this  necessity  for  night  and  solitude  ?  Are  you 
an  owl,  or  a  raven,  that  must  haunt  iu  ruins  and  hoot  by  moonlight  only  ?'-^*  I  have  a  darker 
tale  to  tell  than  the  owl  that  sits  on  the  desolate  ruin,  than  the  raven  that  beats  heavily  at 
■the  window  of  the  dying.*—*  Then  forbear  to  tell  it,  for  I  will  not  hear  it,  and  leave  me ;  the 
terrors  of  solitude  and  my  own  thoughts  are  enough.' — *  You  did  not  think  so  when  you 
forced  old  Michelo  to  the  west  tower,  to  watch  with  you  at  the  tomb,  when  you  pursued 
tme  from  haunt  to  haunt,  and  almost  saw  me  at  the  task  which  may  not  be  seen.'—-*  I  was  not 
then,*  said  I,  *  confined  in  this  prison,  and  therefore  I  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  you. 
Strange  being,  who  can  at  once  lead  on  and  repel,  who  can  so  qualify  fear  with  curiosity,  who 
just  know  when  to  strengthen,  while  you  seem  to  remit  all  inflnenee,  I  feel  I  can  resist  no 
longer.  You  are  possessed  of  every  avenue  to  the  human  mind ;  you  can  make  me  fear,  and 
desire,  and  retreat,  and  pause,  and  advance^  as  you  will ;  even  when  I  think  I  dread  you  most 
yoa  can  make  an  appeal  to  some  secret  and  cherished  object  of  desire,  that  distracts  me  with 
curiosity,  that  subdues  me  to  concession  and  entreaty.  I  feel  my  heart,  and  mind,  and  fete 
jure  at  your  disposal  or  your  sport  Yon  have  been  with  me  in  solitude ;  you  have  seen 
.me  wboi  no  eye  saw  me ;  you  have  overheard  my  thoughts  when  they  were  not  uttered. 
•  Go  on,  tell  me  what  yon  will ;  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  or  to  know ;  go  on — I  fear,  I  feel 

1  must  believe  it  alL* 

'**  Tis  twenty  years  since  I  was  what  yon  are  now,  amortal,  with  mortal  passions  and  habits. 
'Tis  twenty  years  sinoe  my  blood  flowed,  or  my  pulses  beat  with  life ;  when  they  dki,  their 
icnrrent  was  keen  and  fiery ;  I  lived  the  life  of  sin  and  folly.  Heaven  and  holy  things  were 
iu  from  my  thoughts.  The  power  whom  I  forsook,  forsook  me ;  I  was  given  over  to  a 
-Teprobate  mind.  My  life  wss  passed  in  a  blase  of  wickedness,  and  cnt  off  with  an  end  of  blood. 

2  was  dragged  to  the  grave  by  murderous  and  unhalfowed  hands — ^hands  like  my  own,  on  Are 
with  wkkedneas,  and  drunk  vnth  blood— hands  that  I  am  appointed  to  see  every  night  held  iqp 
for  pardon,  and  to  tell  they  are  held  up  in  vain.  My  body  was  thrust  into  the  hole  where  yon 
fenind  it,  and  my  sonl-r-«-*' — *  Where  did  it  go  ?  I  abjure  you,  atop  not  there ;  tell  me,  where 
•did  yonr  soul  depart  to  ?*— •  I  most  not  tell,  nor  could  you  hear  the  secrets  of  the  worki  of  sha- 
dows ;  my  taskers,  who  are  ever  around  me,  would  flash  upon  your  sight,  end  sweep  me  awiqr 
More  you,  if  I  told  their  employment.  The  bare  sight  of  them  would  shrivel  you  to  dust, 
imd  heap  this  massy  tower  in  fragments  over  your  head  ;  you  must  not  cross  me  with  theas 
questions,  nor  interrupt  me  while  I  speak ;  my  time  is  sliort,  and  my  words  measured  to  me; 

•b«t  of  this  be  assured^  no  visions  of  moonstrnok  fancy,  no  paintings  of  the  dying  murdcser, 
so  Imaginings  of  rcligiotts  horror,  have  touched  upon  the  oonfinea  of  ths  worid  of  woe.  Aflbsr  a 
term  of  years,  (dnring  which  it  was  a  remisskm  of  sufleranoe  to  ride  the  nlght-mares  through 
the  dark  and  akkly  air ;  to  hide  me  in  the  foldiogs  of  the  sick  man*s  curtains,  and  slowly  rise 
en  his  eye,  when  hk  attendants  withdrew,  till  he  shrieked  to  tbem  to  return }  to  wailand  beckon 
irom  flood,  and  feU,iind  camera,  till  the  wiklered  passenger,  or  wandering  ehiki  of  despair, 
plunged  alter  me,  and  with  dying  eye  aasr  who  had  wavied  them  on  to  do  the  loathed  service  of 
AhefonlestofflswUsli  natures,,  the  ineiibns,  and  the  vampire,  and  the  gouie;  to  bring  them 
isaas  the  varioiii  elamenta  wWah  hate  sarallowed  tiMm;  their  onntateraMe  food,  onr  own 
«ovrnpted  reaiaina^  to  sea  the  verfwiaraisoeiiscioos^  and  dropping  insm  the  pMy;  to  feel  te 
ptifk  efourowii  iash  itmund  wtth-paHal  leMatiaamit aH  eatiagaishedi  likrths  feint  ffinliagi 
ki  f^  in  jiBit»^jMfegariii»oig!diiiii»  and  imrilii«aft4hfl«iitiH!iks  cfMHatta).  afeir  a 
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term  of  yews  thus  penedt  one  ikight»  when  the  evil  ones  were  lording  It  in  the  upper  «ir, 
driven  on  by  the  flaky  forki  of  the  ligfatning«  the  sharpbolted  shot  of  the  hail,  and  the  hoUo, 
and  ahoiit,  and  laughter  of  the  revelling  host  of  darkness,  I  shrunk  into  the  recess  of  a  mowi- 
tain,  and  called  upon  its  riven  and  rocky  bowels  to  close  upon  me ;  but  1  was  driven  stiU  on- 
ward ;  the  sides  of  the  moontain  groaned  under  the  fire-shod  and  hooky  feet  of  my  pursuers. 
I  pressed  on  through  the  dark  passages,  through  secrets  of  nature  never  seen  by  sun,  dogged 
by  tho  dews,  parched  with  the  airs,  seared  with  the  meteor  fires  of  this  dungeon  of  the  fabric 
of  the  world  ;  till  through  an  aperture  that  would  admit  all  their  armies,  I  flow  into  a  vaat  plain, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  where  piles  of  smooldermg  and  charmed  rock,  inscribed  with 
forbidden  names,  repelled  the  escape  even  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  I  believed  this  to  be  my 
final  boumo,  and  almost  thought  with  hope,  that  the  last  thunders  would  dash  even  this  ada- 
mantine prison  to  dust ;  bat  I  was  deceived,  yea,  though  a  spirit  unblessed,  I  was  deceived  by 
hope.  This  had  been  a  vast  plain,  whereon,  in  elder  time,  stood  a  vast  city,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants ;  they  were  idolatrous  and  wicked,  and  invoked  the  powers,  and  studied  the  arts,  of 
the  dark  and  nether  world. 

**  *  Therefore,  the  supreme  power  had  in  his  wrath  caused  a  vast  body  of  volcanio  fire  to  rise  out 
I  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  had  consumed  it,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  in  one  night,  while  the 
I  ftonesy  and  mineral  masses,  and  solid  fire  spreading  around  and  arching  over  it,  formed  a  moun- 
I  tain  around  it,  and  hid  its  name,  and  place,  and  memory  from  man  for  ever  and  ever.  It  was  now 
'  the  fiivoured  haunt  of  unclean  spirits ;  none  others  could  find  their  way  to  it,  and  live.  There  I 
aasr  farms  that  must  not  be  named,  nor  how  employed ;  I  shrunk  into  a  recess  from  the  abhor- 
red  Ugfatss  but  there  I  found  that  my  flight  had  been  involuntary,  that  nothing  was  less  meant 
than  a  respite  from  pain,  and  that  even  the  sport  of  devils  must  have  malignity.  In  that  reoess 
n  volume  of  fire,  fed  with  other  substance  than  earthly  fire,  sent  up  its  long,  flaky  spires  of  green, 
and  pnrple,  and  white ;  aronnd  it,  impressed  on  the  rock,  and  flashing  out  in  its  shifting  light, 
srerothe  forms  of  men  in  solid  sulphur,  or  molten  mineral,  or  those  fused  and  mingled  bodies-, 
the  aoDStreos  birth  of  volcanic  throes  ;  they  were  a  company  of  sorcerers,  that  were  met  to  do 
their  dark  rites  on  the  very  night  that  they  were  caught,  and  blasted  by  fires  from  the  nether 
IP01UL  They  remained  fixed  around  a  magic  fire  they  had  raised,  each  in  the  very  form  and  at- 
titude in  which  punishment  overtook  them,  melted  into  the  walls  of  the  vast  temple  of  magic, 
whore  they  were  assembled,  and  which  was  now  a  cavern  in  that  inward  region ',  each  still  bore 
tho  frown  and  the  awe  of  the  potent  hour  in  their  smouldering  faces ;  each  still  was  armed  with 
djgB,  and  teraph,  and  talisman.  In  the  heart  of  the  fire  lay  a  human  body,  unconsumed  for 
twa  thousand  years ;  for  they  had  but  partially  raised  it  for  some  magic  purpose,  when  they 
were  dostroyed ;  and  till  the  spell  was  reversed,  the  body  must  continue  there  for  ever.  But 
they  wcro  now  oompellod  by  a  stronger  power  than  their  own,  by  the  power  of  my  companions, 
to  wakOB  |knm  that  deep  of  horrid  existence,  to  renew  the  unfinished  spell,  and  to  raise  the 
corta  that  lof  in  the  flames.  They  obeyed,  for  they  could  not  resist  the  words  of  power ;  and 
they  fdt  thai  their  crime  was  become  their  punishment  It  was  a  sight  of  horror,  even  for 
an  mbbssod  soul  to  see  them.  Rent  from  the  smoking  rocks,  that  they  wished  might  foil  on 
theOB,  and  Idde  them ;  their  forms  of  metallie  and  rocky  einder,  where  the  human  feature  facnv 
HUy  struggled  through  burnt  and  blackening  masses,  discoloured  with  the  calcined  and  dingy 
hnst  if  Ore^  purple,  and  red,  and  green ;  their  stony  eyes  rolling  with  strange  life;  theh*  sealed 
jsEWS  teat  open  by  sounds,  that  were  like  the  rush  of  subterrene  winds,  moving  arouud  tho  fire^ 
whsnt  eoosd^os  flakes  pointed  and  wound  towards  them.  The  spell  was  finished— the  corse 
wns  nleasedy  and  the  Kivhig  dead  re-enclosed  in  their  shrouds  of  adamant.  Then  words  were 
n^terad,  and  oharaoters  wrought,  whioh  no  man  ooold  bear  and  live  ;  and  I,  for  forther  p^ 
mmnrtii  was  eompeUtd  to  enter  the  body  to  which  the  functions  of  life  wera  restored ;  and  to 
wiieh  I  Mttst  be  confined,  till  my  term  of  sufllBrance  was  abridged  by  the  hiterment  of  my 
hoQe%  and  the  punishment  of  my  mortal  murderer.' — *  Stop,  stop,*  said  I,  vebeMently,  '  I  ean 
lisieo  BO  moreu  My  head  is  reeling ;  my  eyes  are  flashing  while  you  eonthiue  to  speak  whib 
I  leek  on  yofl^  my  breath  is  k)st.  Can  nan  belieTe  these  things?*  I  repeated  to  mysdi;  *e*n 
mm  heiiete  thsse  things?-*  But,  oh,*  again  I  said  hitcmally,  •can  man  invent  these 
4*Bff^  *•  Yesh,'  it  osntinaed,  *  these  are  masshw  bones  of  the  elder  time ;  this  tawny  shm 
woe  daihined  if  a  sun  two  thousand  years  younger  than  that  whfch  lit  yon  ys%- 
iendir...  iH  wne  the  body  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  anekat  xtty  that  was  tii^«ltbV)%««^t^ 
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ia  the  dark  doiiigs  of  witchery,  on  the  very  night  of  its  deftructlon.  Oh,  think  what  it  ii  to  he 
again  pent  fai  sinful  flesh,  without  the  power  or  desires  of  life ;  to  look  on  the  world  through 
the  <fim  organs  of  death ;  to  see  men  as  shadows  moving  aromid  me,  and  to  he  a  shadow 
amongst  them ;  to  feel  all  the  objects  and  agents  of  life  striking  on  my  qaenched  perceptions, 
as  fidntly  as  the  images  of  sleep ;  bnt  to  be  terribly  awake  to  all  that  imagery,  those  mo- 
tions that  are  hid  from  man — when  I  sit  among  you,  to  see  the  forms,  and  hear  the  voices  I 
do ;  to  converse  with  the  dead,  and  yet  wander  among  the  living !  How  can  I  lose  this  dread 
sense  of  another  state  of  existence  ?  It  can  be  acqunred  by  no  Irving  being,  but  can  never  be 
lost  by  the  dead — if  any  dead  are  tasked  like  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  words  are  whispered 
to  me,  nor  what  shapes  are  beside  me  now,' 

**  Alternate  bursts  of  eothusiam  and  fear  were  visiting  my  mind,  like  the  altemate  rush 
and  ebb  of  an  ocean-wave,  as  he  spoke.  I  had  uttered  my  last  words  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  and  now  I  spoke  alike  involuntarily  nnder  the  other  impulse.  *  You  can,  you  must 
let  me  behold  those  forms ;  I  must  hear  those  sounds.  Are  the  secrets  of  another  world  so 
near  me,  and  cannot  I  lay  hold  on  them  ?* — *  You  cannot ;  these  things  man  may  not  behold, 
and  live.'—'  I  wouM  hazard  life  itself,'  said  I,  with  frantic  eagerness,  *to  look  on  them.'— 
*  Mortal,  perverse  and  fond,  you  would  throw  away  life  to  feed  an  nnhallowed  curiosity ;  and 
you  listen  without  emotion  to  a  spirit  in  despair  that  cries  to  you  for  remission  and  rest  from 
the  pit  where  there  is  no  water.' — '  Me  I— to  me  this  appeal !  Who  cries  to  me  ?  What  must 
I  do,  or  how  am  I  involved  ?  Oh  !  do  not  call  on,  do  not  come  to  me.  I  fear  the  snares  of 
death  are  gathering  about  me  while  I  confer  with  you.  Be  satisfied ;  you  have  filled  mc  with 
horrors ;  you  have  kindled  in  my  mind  a  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched.  Be  sotbfied,  and 
depart  Thb  is  a  wiM  hour,  fhll  of  dark  thoughts  and  hauntings  from  the  power  of  evfl. 
Leava  me.  I  have  heard  too  much ;  I  have  thought  too  much.* — *  No,  I  cannot  leave  you; 
I  must  not  leave  you.  Every  night  my  visit  must  be  repeated  ;  every  night  my  tale  must  be 
told  perhaps  by  other  voices  than  mine.  Long  was  the  name  of  my  deliverer  withheld.  I  was 
driven  around  the  world  for  years,  the  sport  of  the  elements,  the  outcast  of  man,  unknown 
by  and  unknowing  aD,  yet  compelled  every  night  to  visit  the  place  where  my  bones  decay 
onblest ;  and  measure  every  n^t,  with  groans  that  would  thrill  a  spirit  to  hear,  the  ground 
to  the  chapel  with  my  strange  load,  rend  up  the  earth  with  my  own  hands,  and  place  it  in  an 
cmhallowed  grave,  while  the  fiends  who  watch  the  lost  souls  in  those  vaults,  with  howl  and 
eharmed  tapers,  mocking  the  absent  rite,  would  cost  it  forth  again,  and  bear  it  with  laugh  and 
ban  to  that  blood-spriuklcd  hole  where  it  cannot  rest.  It  was  a  weary  way  for  me  to  wander 
every  night  to  that  spot,  thougfa.the  sun  had  set  on  me  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  At  length  I 
was  permitted  to  enter  this  castle,  in  a  diaracter  that  procured  me  exemption  from  the  per- 
aeeutioB  of  frequent  notice,  and  of  being  compelled  to  mhigle  much  with  human  beings ;  yet, 
secluded  as  I  was,  the  domestics  noticed,  feared,  and  watched  me,  and  were  pun!shed  for 
ibetr  curiosity.  Here  I  learned  wlio  was  to  free  me  from  my  dark  thrall.  Annibal  di  Mon- 
torio,  it  is  you.  You  must  collect  my  unbnried  bones ;  you  must  lay  them  in  holy  earth,  with 
needful  and  decent  rite,  with  bell  and  blessing  of  holy  men.  Annibal  di  Montorio,  your  talk 
does  not  end  here.  From  the  groaning  ground,  from  the  ground  where  my  murder  was  done, 
there  comes  a  voice,  whose  cry  is  **  Mood  for  blood."  * 

** '  Stop,  stop,  before  I  run  wild ;  I  must  not  hear  these  words,  and  deserve  to  live ;  I 
Imow  their  terrible  meaning ;  I  know  whom  they  point  to ;  but  it  is  impossible,  it  is  unnatural, 
it  is  percRtion  ;  I  must  not  listen  to  you,  I  dare  not ;  you  are  indeed,'  (my  thoughts  sinking 
into  solemnity),  *  you  are  indeed  what  you  say  you  are,  an  evil  s|nrit  Such  things  as  yon 
have  told  me,  man  eould  not  conceive,  man  could  not  relate.  I  believe  it  all,  and  I  believe 
you  are  a  tempting  spirit,  a  spirit  of  lics-^fon  of  horrible  suggestions.  Oh,  Maria,  my  brains 
wheel  round ;  bnt  to  think  on  what  you  have  darkly  led  me  to  I  Away  from  me — avaunt  thou 
adversary !  Whatever  you  are,  you  savour  strongly  of  the  power  that  prompts  yon.  A 
moment,  and  I  shall  see  you  fly  shrieking  and  defeated,  surrounded  by  hooting  imps,  goaded 
with  talon  and  feng .  Oh,  look  not  at  me  thus  I  I  pity  you,  by  heaven  and  oil  its  saints,  I 
pity  and  will  pray  for  you !  All  offiees  of  grace  and  love,  mass  and  prayer,  and  pilgrinnge, 
shi^  be  done  for  you ;  your  bones  shall  lay  In  holy  earth,  with  cross  and  relic,  and  holy  water, 
and  eeremonies  to  drive  away  the  power  that  has  yon  in  dark  durance ;  all  Udngs  that  may 
do  peiM  to  a  partad  tool  tbaU  be  done  for  yon;  hot  forther,  nane  ft  not,  hint  it  not ;  I  wflf 
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Dot  hear  70a  speak  again.     Do  not  look  at  me  with  that  dark  meaning  eye ;  I  know  who  he 

li ;  I  know  all — but  some  other  hand Who  made  me  an  angel  of  vengeance,  to  ride  air  in 

the  terror  of  my  purpose  through  the  bowels  of  nature,  through  the  shriek  of  mankind, 
through  the  blood  of  a  fother  ?' 

**  Ippolito,  if,  from  these  brolcen  sentences  of  fear  and  ayerslon,  you  cannot  discover  the 
meaning  I  ascribed  to  the  words  of  the  phantom,  I  dare  not  tcU  it  more  explicitly.  He  under- 
stood me  well.  *  You  perceive  my  purpose,  then ;  mth  the  purposes  of  destioy,  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  be  discovered  and  obeyed.  But  yon  are  full  of  the  flesh  and  fleshly  fears.  You 
have  not  yet  attained  that  sad  and  lonely  exemption  from  mortal  feeling  which  is  marked  on 
the  brow  of  the  agent  of  fate.  You  have  not  stood  in  the  thick  cloud  of  your  purpose,  from 
which  the  lightnings  and  thunderings  issuing,  terrify  the  congregation  of  mankind.  But  we 
shall  meet  again.* — *  Never — oh,  never!  By  every  holy  name,  if  holy  name  have  power  over 
yon,  I  entreat  yon  to  depart :  haunt  me  no  more ;  you  can  drive  me  to  despair,  but  never  to 
gtuK.  Begone,  I  adjure  you  and  command  you ;  we  must  meet  no  more.  I  know  not  to 
what  the  terrors  of  your  presence  might  drive ;  madness  or  worse  than  madness  threatens  me 
wfaSe  I  look  at  yoo.  Year  words  have  sunk  into  my  soul ;  nothing  shall  ever  remove  them  ; 
ytmr  ^pipearance  and  yonr  tale  can  never  be  forgotten ;  there  b  no  need  to  repeat  them.  If 
yoa  valne  the  welfare  and  salration  of  an  immortal  soul,  leave  me,  and  never  see  me  more.* 

**  He  rimok  his  head  moumfnlly.  The  motion  continued  so  long,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  look  so  disconsolate,  that  twice  and  thrice  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  doubted  that  their 
weaimiess  gave  a  vibrating  motion  to  what  I  saw.  At  length  he  spoke.  '  My  visits  arc 
iBvoinntary.  I  was  eonstrafaied  to  wander  over  the  earth  till  I  found  the  being  destined  by 
fate  to  give  rest  and  atonement  to  my  corse  and  spirit ;  and  now  that  I  have  found  you,  your 
own  shadow,  you-  own  Hmbs,  your  own  consciousness,  and  heart,  and  soul,  cannot  be  more 
iotimate  and  ever-present  companions  to  you  than  I  and  my  terribie  tale  shall  be.  I  wHl 
70a  every  night;  I  will  hover  r^Mind  you  all  day ;  my  whispers  shall  never  leave  your  ears, 
ny  pretence  yonr  fancy.  Fly  f^om  me;  plunge  into  other  scenes  and  employments; 
change  yoiir  comitry,  your  character,  your  habits ;  I  will  follow  you  through  all  space ;  1  will 
Ire  wHb  you  through  all  life ;  the  eternal  will  has  wedded  me  to  you.  Suspend  the  swelling 
of  the  sea,  arrest  the  moon  in  her  course,  change  all  things  beneath  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
then  despair  of  driving  me  from  you.  The  powers  of  both  worlds  ore  alike  armed  against 
yofir  impious  opposition.  Hell  will  not  remit  its  torments,  nor  Heaven  reverse  its  decrees.  I 
bannt  yon  in  more  terrible  shape ;  I  may  speak  to  yon  in  a  voice  that  resembles  the 
tides  of  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  your  reason  may  desert  you 
m  the  struggle,  but  I  must  pursue  you  till  my  body  and  soul  are  at  peace.  Then,  when  the 
great  blow  is  struck*  (his  eye  rolled,  and  his  figure  spread),  *  and  the  thunder,  the  long- with- 
held thmider  of  heaven,  is  smiting  into  dust  these  dark  and  bloodsteeped-towers ;  then, 
onee,  and  for  the  last  time,  you  shall  see,  in  my  original  ibrm,  bestriding  these  blasted  battle- 
Bents,  a  gimt-^ape  of  fire,  rending  up  the  vaults  where  murder  has  slept  for  ages,  and  pouring 
oot  to-^y  the  guilty  secrets  of  a  house  whose  records  of  crimes  and  of  disasters  shall  end  in  me.' 

**  I  attempted  to  interrupt  him,  or  to  forbear  to  listen  to  him  in  vain ;  I  might  as  well  have 
iniermpted  the  ravings  of  the  sybil,  or  arrested  the  storm  of  heaven.  He  rushed  on  the  ear 
and  soul  with  a  flood  of  sound  and  thought  that  left  the  hearer  gasping,  bewildered,  staring 
aroond  to  see  had  the  voice  issued  from  above,  from  beneath ;  were  the  walls  around  him 
in  notion,  or  was  the  ground  beneath  him  heaving  and  yawning  with  those  terrible  sounds. 
Till  he  bad  ceased,  so  suspended  was  my  mind,  I  did  not  perceive  I  was  in  darkness.  This 
cireomstance,  which  I  had  determined  to  watch  tenaciously,  again  escaped  me  in  the  confusion 
ef  my  thoughts.  I  held  up  the  glimmerings  of  my  lamp ;  they  showed  me  his  figure  dimly 
retiring,  but  in  what  direction  I  could  not  discover  in  the  wide  blackness  of  my  vault.  Quitting 
my  lamp,  and  extending  both  arms,  1  Iblt  around  me,  calling  on  him,  till  the  echoes  of  my 
voice,  so  fimciftilly  aggravated,  and  modified  to  a  thousand  wild  tones,  in  those  long  passages, 
eeme  fearfully  back  to  my  ear,  and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  I  drew  in  my  arms,  lest  I  should 
eneoonter  his,  or  some  other  strange  toneh,  freezing  up  my  limbs  with  its  chilling  gripe. 

**  When  I  retreated  to  my  bed  I  expeeted  a  terrPile  night ;  but  I  found  that  the  energy  of 
my  ffeelingii  was  a  balance  fbr  their  wild  agitation.  I  was  too  much  oot  of  the  sphere  of 
mturt  to  be  assailed  b?  itf  ietn.    To  every  start  and  sthrdng  of  uneasy  thooglit  I 
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CbU  nywlf  replyiiig  with  a  povrer  of  rettftance  md  careleM  ddUnce  1  had  never  fek  befottt 
aod  that  now  I  wondered  I  felt.  I  alept  heavily  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  nndisturbed 
by  dream  or  start  of  fear. 

*'  The  next  day,  when  I  awoke,  I  looked  around  me  with  a  new  sensation.  I  spread  oitt 
my  hands,  and  said  to  myself  almost  audibly,  I  am  a  new  creature.  I  rose,  and  strode  across 
my  room  with  the  proud  step  of  one  who  was  elevated  above  the  feelings  and  claims  of 
nature.  I  felt  that  i  had  held  communion  with  the  inmate  of  another  world  ;  of  that  world 
to  awful  to  our  fears,  so  remote  from  our  conceptions.  I  felt  a  shadowy  dignity  spreading. 
around  roe.  A  feeling  of  pride,  without  the  grovelling  and  precarious  qualities  of  eaiiUy 
pride,  bore  mc  up ;  1  felt  myself  superior  to  kings  and  all  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  '  What 
is  their  power?*  said  I,  internally;  *it  lasts  for  a  few  hours,  and  worms,  like  themaelves» 
trembie  beneath  it.  To  secure  it  they  consult  with  man  ;  they  arm  men,  tremble  for  its  pre-- 
servation,  and  are  annihilated  by  its  loss.  But  the  power  with  which  I  am  invested  extends  to 
a  future  and  unending  state.  Dependent  on  me  is  the  state  of  beings  whose  substance  is 
Indissoluble,  and  whose  duration  is  eternal.  To  solicit  my  aid  the  laws  of  heaven  are  changed, 
and  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  eternity  rent  in  twain.  I  can  fix  In  passiveness,  or  bind  down  in 
torment,  beings  who  could,  if  they  were  let  loose,  scatter  and  ravish  the  S3rstem  and  dements 
in  which  I  live ;  and  I  can  do  this  by  powers  beyond  the  most  magnified  powers  of  my  nature ; 
powers  peculiarly  and  exclusively  intrusted  to  me,  and  for  a  period  beyond  that  of  my  own 
Ufe,  perhaps  beyond  that  of  mankind.'  ' 

"  The  ghastly  character  of  these  new  powers  was  lost  In  these  contemplations,  or  rather,  iv 
that  strong  flow  of  renewed  spirits  with  which  every  creature  enters  on  another  day,  occo*: 
pied  by  a  peculiar  train  of  thought,  and  illuminated  by  a  bright  and  morning  sun.  When  I 
did  look  around,  the  few  external  objects  the  circuit  of  my  prison  furnished,  all  became,  to  irag^ 
grasping  and  expanded  frame  of  feeling,  converted  into  fuel  for  them.  Their  inaprriiirtni 
diversified  my  thoughts  without  dimini^ing  them.  I  looked  on  the  sun,  or  rather,  on  iher 
reflections  that,  chequered  with  the  heavy  casement-work,  fell  on  the  thick  arches  of  my. 
windows ;  I  looked  on  him  as  if  I  could  have  controlled  and  turned  his  beams  backward,  t 
thought  with  contempt  of  his  task,  employed  in  lighting  myriads  of  half-animated  creatures  to. 
quit  animal  sleep  for  mental  letharg)',  a  night  of  drowsiness  for  a  day  of  vacancy ;  in  calling- 
up  beings  exactly  the  same  since  he  first  dawned  on  earth,  through  exactly  the  same  tasks,' 
and  to  exactly  the  same  repose. 

'*  And  I  thought  of  myself,  set  apart  by  the  hand  of  heaven  to  work  a  secret  and  sublime 
purpose ;  to  ope  the  hidden  book  of  crimes,  and  read  them  to  an  appalled  world ;  to  gripe»' 
like  Sampson,  the  main  props  of  the  fabric  of  iniquity,  and  bear  it  to  the  ground,  crushed 
under  its  huge  and  scattering  ruin.  I  thought  that  to  the  record  of  my  life  the  heart  of  man 
would  cling,  by  its  most  vital  hopes  and  fears,  by  its  fond  interest  in  life,  and  its  trembling 
solicitude  of  futurity ;  while  the  histories  of  nations,  and  kingdoms,  and  chiefo,  the  ephemeral 
bubbles  of  time,  mouldered  away  in  their  hands.  I  looked  on  the  walls  of  my  prison  with  a* 
contempt,  a  secret,  invidious  contempt.  '  Yes,*  said  I,  '  ye  may  frown  and  lower,  ye  may 
deepen  your  shadows,  and  moke  your  fastenings  tenfold  more  strong ;  every  wind  of  heaven 
may  blow  on  you,  till  your  cement  hardens -into  solid  rock  and  your  pile  is  a  pile  of  adamant. 
But,  before  the  arm  of  Him  who  beckons  me  to  his  strong  bidding,  ye,  and  all  earthly  obstmc*. 
tions,  shall  pass  away  like  smoke.  Ye  may  look  grim  on  other  prisoners ;  children  of  earth. 
may  languish  out  their  unmarked  and  valueless  lives  here  ;  they  may  look  up,  shuddering,  to 
j^our  iron  roof,  and  say,  *'  From  hence  is  no  redemption  ;"  but  what  are  ye  to  me,  whom  the 
Power  that  leads  can  bring  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  can  snatch  from  the  crater  of  the* 
volcano,  can  bid  the  elements  fall  back ;  yea,  can  make  the  very  grave  give  up  again,  *'  because 
he  hath  need  of  me ?"' 

**  I  paused  over  these  reflections.  My  mind  was  filled  with  a  terrible  courage,  a  darinf^ 
elevation,  a  wild  and  gloomy  sublimity.  The  sensation  of  fear  was  the  ground  of  all  myr 
feelings ;  but  it  was  fear  purified  from  all  grossness  of  earthly  mixture  or  infirmity.  I  wan* 
the  associate,  not  the  prey,  of  unearthly  beings.  I  was  no  longer  grasping  at  a  shred  of  tha^ 
filling  mantle  of  the  prophet,  but  salhng  up  in  his  fiery  chariot,  careering  through  the  extent 
of  space,  and  bending  the  forms  of  the  elements  to  my  progress  and  my  power.  I^'or  hours  k* 
walked  up  and  down  my  prisout  whioh  was  spadout  and  hilly*  bat  whose  Ihnita  ssoomI  tck 
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4rive  back  my  breath— my  velocity  increasing,  my  frame  mantling  and  throbbing,  my  mind 
soaxing  at  every  itep,  till  the  hour  of  my  attendant's  appearing  was  long  elapsed. 

"  This  scarcely  produced  an  impression  on  me.  At  length  I  heard  a  stop  approach,  and 
A  key  inserted  in  the  door.  My  senses  had  been  so  quickened  by  the  habit  of  intense  obser- 
Tation  on  the  trivial  circumstances  that  exercised  them,  that  I  perceived  at  once,  from  the 
slow  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  key  was  turned,  that  it  was  not  held  by  the  usual 
hand.  1  had  sc^irce  time  to  notice  this,  when  it  burst  open  with  an  impetuous  movement^ 
as  if  my  gaoler  was  incensed  at  the  delay,  and  Filippo,  half  sobbing,  haif  shouting,  was  at 
loy  feet.  I  never  experienced,  never  will  again  experience,  pcriiaps,  so  stron?  a  proof  of 
the  mutability  of  human  feelings.  In  a  moment  all  within  and  around  mc  was  changed.  I 
wu  rejoiced  to  compound  between  the  dark  and  cloudy  elevation  of  my  mind,  and  the  warm, 
homble,  sheltered  feelings  that  the  sight  of  a  human  creature,  my  fellow  in  the  flesh,  ita 
infirmities  and  affections,  and  who  appeared  to  have  some  kindness  towards  mc,  excited.  I 
njoiced  to  descend  from  the  precipice  of  aerial  ^stence,  and  claim  kindred  with  man.  For 
some  time  I  permitted  his  emotions  to  flow  on  unrestrained.  I  was  soothed  and  delighted 
hy  feellDg  his  warm  tears  and  kisses  raining  on  my  hands,  my  vesture,  my  knees,  with  rapid 
and  impatient  delight.  I  was  only  moved  to  disturb  him  by  the  consideration  that  we  were, 
perhaps,  observed,  aai  that  the  unequivocal  marks  of  his  regard  might  expose  him  to  danger. 
I  endeavoured  to  raise  him.  He  understood  and  answered  my  fears.  There  was  no  one 
near  ns,  he  said,  no  one  dreamed  of  watching  or  suspecting  us ;  all  was  entrusted  to  him» 
thanks  to  the  saints,  and.  above  all,  his  patron  Filippo,  that  enabled  him  to  deceive  my 
AUher,  and  even  that  fiend>monk,  as  he  called  the  confessor,  with  vehement  bitterness. 

**  I  could  not  suppress  my  astonishment  at  his  appearance  and  his  information.  I  had 
hdievcd  myself  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  from  the  approach  or  s}'mpathy  of  man  ;  least  of. 
an  did  I  believe  that  one  exposed  to  the  persecution  which  had  immured  me,  should  be 
permitted  to  visit  me  in  freedom.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  pour  question  on  question :  Filippo's 
eagerness  and  delight  overbore  and  actually  silenced  me  for  the  flrst  half  hour,  and  scarcely 
eren  then  could  I  obtain  a  coherent  account  of  the  means  that  had  again  brought  us  together. 

'''Oh,  signer  !*  said  he,  'do  you  remember  that  last  terrible  night,  when  you  paused  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  threw  open  that  dark  door  ?  and  you  entered  it  so  pale,  I  thought  I 
had  beheld  you  going  into  your  tomb ;  but  I  had  scarce  time  to  think  of  anything,  when  I 
was  thrust  back  as  I  attempted  to  follow  them,  and  the  key  turned  on  me  in  the  passage. 
I  knew  not  what  they  intended.  1  feared  all  things  that  were  terrible.  But  there  was  a 
heaviness  over  me ;  whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  amaze  that  had  seized 
Of,  or  the  watching,  or  the  strange  doings  of  the  night,  I  know  not,  but  I  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  wrapped  my  head  in  my  mantle,  and  continued  still  but  not  insensible ;  it  was  a 
strange  mood,  signer,  now  that  I  recall  it.  I  felt  no  fear,  I  uttered  no  complaint ;  yet  I 
believed  I  had  not  long  to  live.  I  listened  stupidly  to  steps  approaching,  though  I  thought 
they  were  the  steps  of  some  one  appointed  to  dispatch  me.  But  when  I  heard  them  coming 
yet  nearer,  and  felt  that  I  must  raise  my  head  and  look  on  what  was  so  near  me,  I  uttered  a 
load  cry,  though  without  any  distinct  notion  of  pain  or  danger.  It  was  the  monk.  He  raised 
me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  Queen  of  heaven  !  through  what  places 
did  he  lead  mc.  What  a  prize  to  the  Inquisition  or  to  a  banditti  would  this  castle  be,  with  its 
passages,  and  vaults,  and  chambers  in  the  solid  wall,  without  window  or  loophole,  or  a  single 
avenue  of  human  comfort,  and  air  that  our  lamp  could  scarce  bum  in — air  like  the  breathings 
of  a  vault  I  felt  I  should  die — die  a  certain  and  miserable  death,  if  I  were  left  there,  even 
without  violence  or  hardship;  but  I  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  from  the  monk  the  slightest  hint 
of  what  be  intended  to  do  with  me.  Often  I  thought  that  I  was  as  strong  as  he,  that  there 
was  no  one  near  to  assist  either  of  us,  that  if  I  even  extinguished  the  light  and  trusted  to  the 
windings  of  those  vaults  for  concealment  or  escape,  it  would  be  better  than  to  go  on  like  an 
OS  to  the  slaughter.  These  thoughts  often  came  to  me,  and  often  I  half  raised  my  eye  to  the 
dark  face  beside  me,  to  see  was  it  assailable,  was  it  like  the  face  of  man  that  is  liable  to  weak- 
ntss  or  danger.  But  oh,  signer,  I  drew  it  away  again  without  hope.  There  is  nothing  like 
ann  about  him.  I  fear  no  man  ;  I  could  cling  to  life  and  grapple  for  it  as  keenly,  if  I  knew 
my  weapons  and  my  compeer,  as  any  man  in  Italy ;  but  when  I  am  near  that  monk,  I  feel— 
oh,  I  know  not  how.    The  air  that  comet  from  him  is  chill ;  bis  large  dead  eye  fixes  me,  the 
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tones  of  his  voice  come  over  me  like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  at  night,  when  we  half  fear 
to  listen,  ai^d  half  to  shut  it  out.  Is  he  not  a  strange  being,  signer?'  said  he,  turning  sud- 
denly, and  fixing  his  dark  eyes,  distended  with  fear,  on  me. 

«♦ «  He  is,  indeed,*  said  I,  involuntarily;  'but,'  after  a  pause,  'proceed,  Filippo.' 

**  *  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  indeed  a  man  like  ourselves  ?*  he  continued,  with  increasing 
eagerness,  and  visage  still  lengthening.  '  I  know  not ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  beseech  thee  to  speak 
no  more  of  him  ;  go  on  with  thy  own  narrative,  but  mention  him  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  it.* — *  Well,  signor,  I  passed  four  days  in  darkness  and  solitude;  but  how  shall  I  pro- 
ceed if  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention  the  monk  ?  He  was  the  only  person  I  thought  of,  the 
only  person  I  saw,  except  you.  Oh,  signor,  think  what  it  is  to  pass  four  days  in  total  solitude, 
in  total  darkness,  except  when  he  visited  me  with  my  scanty  portion  of  food ;  and  then,  by  the 
dim  light  he  carried,  I  could  partly  see  the  vast  and  shapeless  darkness  of  my  vault.  *Twas 
strange,  signer,  but  I  saw  it  better  in  his  absence.  When  the  light  was  brought  into  my 
prison  a  mist  seemed  to  hang  over  every  object ;  a  kind  of  tremulous,  blue  dampness  spread 
all  beyond  the  edges  of  that  pale  lamp ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  removed  than  all  the  dark  nooks 
and  comers  which  I  had  never  seen,  came  strong  and  clear  before  my  eyes.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  wrapped  my  head  tight  and  tighter  in  my  cloak ;  in  vain  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  in  the 
dark ;  these  things  are  not  before  me ;  I  am  in  a  close  sheltered  comer  where  nothing  is 
approaching  me,  and  from  which  nothing  is  moving  me ;  yet  still — still  would  I  seem  to  myself 
wandering  on,  thrusting  myself  down  some  steep,  dark  descent,  rooting  in  some  gloomy  nock, 
following  some  strange  light  that  glimmered  and  flitted  before  me,  till,  all  on  a  sudden,  some 
haggard  face  edging  the  dark  corner,  would  grin  and  chatter  at  me.  Then  I  would  feel  myself 
shrinking  back  to  my  straw,  and  still  it  would  pursue  me,  and  still  it  would  seem  to  rustle 
through  my  cloak,  and  peep  at  me  in  every  fold ;  for  still  I  seemed  to  see,  though  my  eyes 
were  closed,  and  though  I  was  in  utter  darkness.' 

**  Melancholy  as  this  account  was,  I  yet  was  delighted  with  human  communication,  and 
with  an  opportunity  of  comparing  feelings  different  from  my  own  in  a  similar  situation. 

"'Ah,  signor,  said  Filippo,  earnestly, '  bow  happy  are  gentlemen  of  learning,  leamed  signers^ 
that  can  search  into  their  own  minds,  and  recall  their  reading,  and  frame  conversations,  and 
have  all  they  ever  knew  or  loved  with  them  in  their  captivity  and  loneliness  by  force  of  mind. 
I  thought  I  never  should  feel  that  deep  and  heavy  solitude  if  I  could  recollect  something  to 
think  of,  something  that  would  take  me  out  of  that  dark  place,  and  set  me  among  things  and 
people  that  I  once  was  happy  with.  Heaven  help  me  I  I  knew  nothing  to  drive  that  lonely 
feeling  from  my  heart.  All  I  could  do,  I  did.  I  repeated  all  the  prayers  my  uncle  Michelo 
had  taught  me  whenever  my  food  was  brought ;  for  I  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  hour, 
and  I  tried  to  recollect,  as  well  as  I  could,  some  verses  of  Ariosto,  which  I  had  heard  a  reci- 
tator  at  Naples  pronounce.  I  found  my  memory  marvellously  improved  by  darkness  and 
solitude  ;  many  lines  I  had  long  forgotten  came  fresh  to  my  mind ;  I  repeated  them  over  and 
over  again ;  nay,  I  even  added  some  to  them,  very  unlike  the  original  indeed ;  but  what  would 
not  a  solitary  prisoner  resort  to,  and  find  interesting  ?  Still  there  was  a  loneliness  and  empti- 
ness within  me,  a  want  of  employment  and  of  thought.  I  envied  even  the  grim  and  silent 
being  that  came  with  my  food.  He  had  doors  to  lock,  and  passages  to  pass,  and  something  to 
be  employed  in.  And  oh,  how  I  envied  such  as  you,  signor,  who  have  a  power  of  filling  up 
all  solitude,  of  reading  over  your  books,  and  conversing  with  your  friends,  though  both  are 
far  from  you  T 

**  When  Filippo  said  this  I  blushed  involuntarily.  I  recollected  how  little  of  this  praise  of 
felicity  belonged  to  me ;  and  I  felt  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  reduce 
minds  to  the  same  level,  to  strip  us  of  the  trappings  of  locality,  and  show  what  a  kindred  vein 
of  suffering  and  weakness  runs  through  the  breast  of  us  all,  if  the  removal  of  outward  distinc- 
tions permits  us  to  detect  and  to  trace  its  affinities. 

" '  But  proceed,  Filippo ;  the  period  of  your  total  solitude  was  only  four  nights  you  told 
me.'—*  Yes,  signor,  it  was  on  the  fourth  evening  that  the  confessor,  after  bringing  my  food, 
and  waiting  till  I  had  finished  it,  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  prepare  to  quit  the  vault  He 
has  so  absolute  a  manner  with  him,  that  all  power  of  inquiry  or  resistance  dies  within  me  when 
he  speaks.  I  followed  him  without  a  word,  and  knew  not,  as  he  led  me  on,  whether  it  was  to 
death  or  life.    I  began,  however,  to  mistratt  that  it  was  the  former,  when  I  perceived  that  he 
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WW  oondactiog  m«  to  jour  father's  apartment.  It  waf  evening ;  but  the  tapera  were  already 
lit,  for  your  father  hates  the  darkness.  When  I  entered  the  room  he  was  standing.  There 
was  another  6gure  there  which  I  saw  but  dimly ;  for  my  eyes  were  weak,  and  my  limbs  reeled 
under  me.  Your  father  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  *  Is  this  Filippo  ?*  said  he,  turning 
to  the  monk ;  '  this  spectre — ^this  shadow — is  it  Filippo?'  1  was  subdued  to  a  childish  weak- 
ness by  my  confinement.  His  voice  sounded  compassionately.  What  voice  would  not  be 
delightful  after  a  sOence  of  four  days  ?  I  attempted  to  supplicate ;  I  believed  him  touched  by 
the  spectacle  he  had  made  me ;  but  my  voice  failed  me,  and  I  stood  trembling  and  silent 
before  him.  *  Filippo,'  said  he,  '  you  see  the  consequences  of  disobedience ;  you  feel  that  I 
have  a  power  to  punish,  which  it  is  vain  for  you  to  provoke  or  oppose.  I  know  you  to  be  not  ine^ 
pable  of  reflection,  not  of  a  vulgar  mind,  and  therefore  I  deign  to  reason  with  you.  If  romantic 
boys  and  inquisitive  menials  are  permitted  to  rove  about  discovering  or  inventing  wonders,  what 
fiunily  can  repose  in  honour,  what  individual  can  rest  in  peace  ?  I  am  not  admitting  that  yoa 
can  discover  anything  that  would  tend  but  to  your  own  confusion ;  but  even  the  misfortunes  of 
an  illustrious  family,  if  extensively  known,  involve  a  species  of  disgrace  from  the  prejudices  of 
society  ;  at  least  they  are  unfit  for  a  domestic's  tongue  to  sport  with,  and  to  scatter  around.' 

"  All  he  said  appeared  candid  and  condescending ;  the  voice  of  gentleness,  of  human  feel- 
ing, was  rare  and  delightful  to  me ;  I  felt  it  convey  shame  and  conviction  to  me ;  i  inwardly 
condemned  myself  for  curiosity  and  disobedience ;  I  attempted  to  falter  out  an  excuse ;  he  iiw 
terrupted  me.  *  It  is  enough/  said  he,  *  I  meant  not  to  crush  you,  but  to  correct  you.  Yoa 
have  sufiered  enough :  but  as  long  as  the  influence  of  your  young  master  might  expose  yon 
to  repeated  danger,  I  should  be  to  blame  for  your  second  offence,  if  I  expose  you  to  it.  Go 
hence,  therefore,  and  if  gratitude  can  bind  you,  you  are  bound  to  me.  ALirco  here  will  conduct 
you  to  the  house  where  my  ApuUon  steward  will  call  in  a  few  days,  to  bring  you  with  him  to 
my  estates  there ;  he  has  my  directions  to  settle  you  there  in  a  situation  little  inferior  to  his 
own,  where  you  may  learn  habits  of  regularity  and  obedience.  Do  not  oppress  me  with  your 
thanks — I — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  them.'  I  attempted  to  utter  some  incoherent  sounds  of 
gratitude ;  but  he  repelled  me  with  impatience  that  confounded  me.  *  I  will  have  no  more 
of  this— I  cannot  bear  it.  Will  you  not  take  him  from  me,  father  ?'  I  forbore  to  speak.  *  Set 
out  immediately,'  said  he, '  night  is  the  best  time :  to-morrow  will  bring  you  to  your  journey's 
end ;  and  Marco  will  be  your  guide.'  He  retired,  attended  by  his  confessor.'—*  Come,  fellow- 
traveller,'  said  Marco,  advancing,  'shall  we  set  out?  night  is  gathering  Csst.' 

"  I  now  saw  him  distinctly  for  the  first  time ;  he  was  a  strange,  ferocious-looking  fellow ;  I 
marvelled  to  see  such  a  one  in  the  count's  apartment,  among  whose  virtues  condescension  waf 
never  very  distinguished ;  but  everything  around  me  was  marvellous,  and  the  sight  of  Maroo^ 
as  he  was  called,  was  forgotten  in  the  condescension  of  the  count,  and  the  suddenness  of  my 
own  deUverance.  I  said  I  was  ready  to  attend  him ;  but  he  saw  me  totter,  and  look  weak  ; 
he  approached  the  table,  where  stood  a  flagon  of  wine,  *  Come,*  said  he,  *  this  glass  to  your 
safe  and  speedy  journey;  swallow  it,  man,  you  will  have  need  of  courage.'  I  took  the  wino 
from  him,  and  looked  on  him  as  I  took  it  with  the  vacant  eye  of  weakness ;  but  the  look  of 
his  features  roused  me,  weak  as  I  was ;  it  was  a  strange  expression ;  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
it  even  now.  We  went  out  immediately ;  he  took  care  I  should  not  be  seen  by  any  of  the  fa- 
mfly.  We  went  to  the  stables.  I  felt  myself  inflamed  by  the  wine  I  had  swallowed,  and  we 
lode  off  together  in  high  spirits.  In  a  short  time,  however,  my  companion  became  silent  and 
gloomy.  I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  my  journey,  its  object,  and  its  termination; 
I  conld  get  no  answer  from  him,  but  a  short  and  general  one — '  Your  journey  is  short  and 
tuy;  to-morrow  night  will  end  it.'  Then  I  spoke  of  the  count,  and  his  condescension  to 
me ;  but  I  observed,  that  as  I  spake  on  this  subject,  he  became  more  dark  and  more  restless : 
then  I  began  to  inquire  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Count  Montorio.  *  1  have 
served  the  count,'  said  he,  *many  years.'—*  Yet  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  you  before  to-night/ 
Slid  I. — '  It  is  very  probable ;  I  am  not  always  visible  to  the  family,  though  few,  I  believe^ 
can  boast  of  being  more  constantly  employed,  or  of  having  rendered  more  useful  service  to  hit 
excenenza.*— <  Secret  ones,  it  should  seem,'  said  I,  half  jestingly — *  Very  likely*  but  not  the 
leu  nsefol,'  said  he,  sternly. 

**  We  went  on  in  sUence*  and  lay  that  night  at  a  shed,  in  a  vineyard  in  the  Campafnat 
fkoMibedi^ymikiitirt  in  which  the  walehea  guacd  tbo  grapes  dniiqg  tho  viotUv,  aia 
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.  strncted  of  straw,  and  branches,  and  other  slight  materials — this  was  our  lodging ;  I  did  not 
•oon  go  to  rest,  for  my  mind  was  tossed  by  the  circumstances  that  had  preceded  the  journey ; 
and  soon  after  my  companion  lay  down,  I  found  all  thought  of  rest  was  vain.  He  tallied  to 
himself  with  such  loudness  and  vehemence,  you  would  have  believed  that  armed  men  were 
fighting  in  the  hut,  and  blood  was  spilt,  and  bodies  were  falling  like  withered  leaves.  Some- 
times he  would  cry  out  to  wipe  those  daggers ;  sometimes  to  hide  those  bloody  garments ; 
sometimes,  *  What  struggling  still !  press  your  knee  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  gripe  the  skin  of 
his  throat  I  Ay,  that  will  do ;  now  close  his  cyc<,  and  wipe  that  bloody  foam  oflT  his  mouth.  * 
Then  starting  up,  he  would  cr}*,  *  There,  fellows,  there,  he  has  fled,  he  has  escaped ;  fly  after 
him,  pursue  him ;  my  lord  the  count  will  buy  his  blood  with  half  his  lands.* 

**  These  were  strange  words ;  but  I  confess  that  while  I  looked  at  the  bright  and  blessed 
-  Bioon,  and  caught  the  breeze  through  my  casement  of  leaves,  so  fresh  and  cool  alter  the  damp 
'  heats  of  my  dungeon.  I  listened  to  them  rather  with  vacant  curiosity  than  fear.  As  I  looked 
on  the  dear  heavens,  I  thought  I  saw  the  very  star,  that  when  I  used  to  be  returning  through 
iha  woods  to  the  castle,  I  would  see  just  rising  over  the  battlements  of  the  west  tower.  It 
would  glimmer  among  them,  sig^nor,  just  like  a  feeble  taper  at  a  casement ;  and  when  I  saw 
it  rising  over  the  dark  hills  of  the  vintage,  I  thought  of  the  castle,  and  of  j-ou.  Though  my 
companion  and  my  journey  were  so  strange,  myriads  would  I  have  given  you  were  along  with 
me,  and  1  determined,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  Apulia,  to  discover  where  you  were,  and  to 
hberate  you  if  possible.' 

**  *  Filippo,  I  believe  this  is  a  gratuitous  addition  to  your  narrative.  In  the  sudden  joy  of 
liberation,  oould  yon  think  of  me  ?* — *  Could  I.  signer  ?  Ah,  you  know  not  with  what  keen- 
ncss  the  mind,  just  escaped  from  suffering,  reverts  to  images  that  aw«ken  and  contrast  its 
former  state.  To  think  of  myself  was  to  think  of  you  ;  for  to  think  of  myself  was  to  think  of 
a  lonely  being,  a  solitary  being,  a  confined  and  pining  being ;  therefore  I  thought  of  you.  All 
i  had  so  lately  Mi  for  myself  was  transferred  to  you ;  it  was  not  sjrmpathy,  signor,  but  strong 
remembrance— remembrance  of  the  dungeon  and  the  darkness,  the  dim  lamp,  the  meal  that 
f  scarcely  saw,  the  strange  faces  staring  me  out  of  sleep,  and  the  toads  that  I  shook  off*  as  t 
awoke.     All  this  I  thought  of,  and  how  then  could  I  forbear  to  think  on  you  ? 

**  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  forward  again ;  we  rode  through  a  wild,  woody  country 
all  day,  only  wtiting  to  sleep  in  the  hollow  of  a  chesnut  during  the  heats  of  noon.  At  the 
€k>sc  of  evening  we  were  in  a  thick  wood,  the  tracks  were  perplexed,  and  appeared  as  if  they 
were  not  much  frequented.  Marco  often  paused  and  looked  around  him  with  uneas  iness  and 
distrust ;  he  often  checked  his  mule,  and  looked  between  the  trees,  and  listened  often,  as  the 
^  wind  that  now  Isegan  to  rise  moaned  among  the  branches,  sometimes  resembling  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  ask  questions ;  his  utter  silence,  and  the  g^ooni  of 
.  tha  aveoing,  were  beginning  to  make  me  feel  strangely,  when,  on  a  sudden,  after  muttering 
[  to  himself  for  some  time,  he  spurred  hb  mule  on  violently ;  then  turning  round,  and  bendhig 
his  head  low,  he  galloped  on  me  so  quick,  that  I  had  scarce  time  to  spring  out  of  hfs  way, 
and  ask  what  he  meant.  *  It  was  a  spring  of  my  mule,'  said  he,  '  cursed  jade,'  lashing  tho 
animal  and  falling  behind  me.  *  I  had  better  keep  out  of  your  way,'  said  I,  crossing  into 
anothor  track.  '  Ay,  ay,  you  had  better,  if  you  can,'  he  muttered.  Then  darting  forward, 
he  disappeared  among  the  thick  tuft  of  brushwood  on  the  right.  I  was  startled  for  the  first 
time  at  this  motion,  and  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  in  vain ;  he  had  a  better 
iwowledgeof  thewood  and  its  dark  ways;  still  I  pursued  him,  though  in  a  short  time  I  oould 
not  even  hear  the  sound  of  his  mule's  fieet.  But  the  wood  opening  suddenly  to  the  right,  I 
eaw  a  large  ruinous  building  that  appeared  like  the  remains  of  a  good  dwelling,  fitted  up  for 
the  residence  of  a  woodman ;  there  were  no  ofllces  about  it,  no  appearance  of  any  country 
boslDess  behig  exercised  by  the  owner— it  looked  strangely  dreary.  Marco  was  at  the  door, 
dismounted,  and  talkiag  to  an  ilUlooking  man ;  both  advanced  when  they  saw  me  with  an 
apfiearanoe  of  satisCietion.  *  This  is  your  host,*  said  Maroo,  'this  is  Venanzio.  You  were 
rartly  frightened  when  I  galloped  away  and  left  you  hi  the  thieket--^t  I  knew  you  would 
Mlow  the  track;  fsw  can  miss  it  that  hareoace  set  out  hi  it' 

**  *  It  was  cuieed  foolish,  however,  to  leave  him,*  said  Venanzio  dlfoontentedly ;  <  he  might 
have  fit  away,  aai  all  purtiiit  of  him  be  vafai.  Cobbo,  young  maa,  alight :  you  will  not  be 
aofty  oCafotd  hed  adA  qiM  reit aftar  yoor  lanMe  t«>day.'    I  il^tad  and  lUlowed  him 
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into  a  large  dreary  room.  A  flagon  of  wine  was  on  a  lai|^  rusiSo  table,  aronnd  which  i at  one 
or  two  men,  meanly  dressed,  with  that  peculiar  wildoesi  of  iaoe,  which  great  indigence  and 
remoteness  of  situation  combine  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  deserted  country.  They  seemed 
undetermined  whether  or  not  to  go  away  when  we  entered ;  but  Venonzio,  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand, bid  them  resume  their  seats.  They  sat  down  again,  eyeing  roe  surlily.  There  was  a 
miserable  old  woman  in  the  room,  buried  in  a  dark  comer  of  it,  who  also  looked  at  me  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  of  which  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  meaning  was 
hatred  or  fear. 

**  We  sat  round  the  table  and  drank*;  little  was  said ;  and  that  little  was  broken  and  dis- 
tant, full  of  allusions  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  the  rest  seemed  to  consider  as  very 
significant.  Marco  drawing  back  his  chair,  measured  me  with  a  slow  and  steady  look,  from 
bead  to  foot ;  and  then  nodding  to  Venanzio,  began  twisting  his  fingers  into  a  knot,  and 
drawing  them  afterwards  with  a  straining  motion  together.  Vemanzio  only  grasped  the  hilt 
of  bis  stiletto  firmly,  but  both  desisted  suddenly,  when  they  beheld  me  looking  at  them. 

**  There  came  a  boding  sickness  over  me ;  I  struggled  with  it,  for  I  know  not  why  I  felt  so. 
I  attempted  a  conversation,  for  we  had  sunk  to  monosyllables  and  silent  looks.  The  name  of 
Venanzio  I  thought  was  familiar.  *  Certainly,'  said  I  to  the  host, '  I  have  heard  your  name 
before,  though  your  namesake  does  not  do  it  much  credit.' — '  Very  possibly  you  might,'  said  he. 
'  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,*  said  I,  *  was  a  famous  assassin  in  Messina ;  his  atrocities  were  the 
most  numerous  and  extraordinary  I  ever  heard  of.*—*  Why  do  you  say  were  V  said  one  of  the 
fellows,  *  I  hear  he  is  alive,  and  as  wicked  as  ever.'-**  Oh,  curse  him  r  said  another,  *  I  could 
forgive  him  anything  but  cheating  his  companions,  as  he  did,  when  they  had  so  handsome  a 
price  for  their  woHl*" 

"  Venanzio  looked  surlily — '  Perhaps,*  said  he,  *he  was  01  paid  himself.* — *  You  seem  to 
mistake  me,'  said  I ;  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  was  no  mechanic;  he  was  an  assassin.*— 

*  Well,*  said  one  of  them,  *  and  don't  you  know  that  such  a  one  must  have  assistants?  ay,  and 
pay  them  well  too  (darting  an  angry  look  across  the  table),  and  must  have  work  too — ay, 
bloody  work,  tearing  work  !  ha,  ha,  ha!'  (cutting  out  large  splinters  of  the  table  with  a  clasp* 
knife,  and  forcing  a  horrid  laugh).  But  of  this  mao,'  said  I,  though  I  scaroe  knew  how  to 
proceed,  *  I  heard  he  bafl!ed  every  pursuit  of  justice,  and  after  numberless  murders  and  assas- 
sinations, being  traced  to  the  very  sea-shore,  hid  himself  in  the  tackle  of  a  fishing  vessel,  and 
when  the  poor  fisherman  had  begun  to  coast  along  the  shore  by  night,  with  a  lamp  at  his 
stem  (for  that  is  the  mode  of  fishing  there),  Venanzio  started  up,  and  compelled  him  to  put 

•  out  and  stand  for  Naples,  and,  on  their  arrival,  immediately  murdered  his  unfortunate  pilot, 
lest  he  should  betray  him,  and,  interring  him  in  the  sand,  changed  his  name  and  betook  him- 
self in  disgolie  to  the  woods — this  I  learnt  was  his  last  exploit* — *  No,  no,  this  will  not  be  bte 
last  exploft,  friend,*  said  one  of  them,  *  take  my  word  for  it  *— *  You  seem  to  know  him,*  said  I. 
•Too  well.*--'  Have  you  been  a  sufferer  by  him?* — Mncalculable,'  said  he,  shaidng  his 
head.  *Do  you  ever  see  him  now?*  said  I,  pursuing  him  with  simple  importunity.  *As 
jilain  as  I  see  any  one  at  this  table,*  said  he.     *  And  do  you  believe  him  to  be  alive  still  ?'— 

*  As  sure  as  our  host  there  is  alive,*  said  he.  '  Come,*  said  Venanzio,  abruptly,  *  enough  of 
my  namesake ;  periiaps,  like  many  others,  he  is  driven  by  want  to  blood ;  without  doubt  he 
rq>ents  by  this  time  being  entangled  with  ruffians,  who  suspect,  and  watch,  and  insult,  but  of 
whom  he  may  one  day  get  rid,  as  he  has  done  of  other  incumbrances.*  Two  of  them  began 
to  growl  in  a  lower  key  at  this,  and  the  third,  whose  face  was  peculiarly  savage,  said,  *  Ay,  ay, 
few  men  know  bow  better  to  tlirow  off  encumbrances  than  Venanzio ;  his  life  belongs  to  the 
hangman,  bis  soul  to  Lucifer,  and  his  honour  to  the  first  man  that  will  offer  him  a  dollar  to 
cot  his  own  fiither*f  throat' 

**  He  ended  this  sentence  with  a  burst  of  wild  sound,  so  unlike  laughter,  that  it  chilled  the 
blood ;  yet  it  evidently  spoke  defiance  and  contemptuous  hatred.  '  His  honour,*  96iA  Venan- 
zio»  uneasily,  *is  unimpaired;  he  never  betrayed  or  threatened  his  comrades.' — *No^*said 
the  other  eagerly, '  he  is  content  to  vse  them  so  ill,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  threaten ; 
and  to  rob  them  so  unmercifully,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  betray  them.*  The  others 
joined  him  la  the  eondosion  of  this  sentcnee  with  emphatic  bitterness,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
fcreed  and  savage  deriiion ;  thefr  visages  were  hifiamedy  and  their  voices  hoarse  and  brokeik 

*"  Our  hbit  aetiMd  to  pause  and  hiethink  hhoself  for  a  moment;  tham, i«Mffii&f^  lihiJi\b^ 
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his  arms  on  the  table,  and  looking  them  stediaatly  in  the  face,  he  said»  in  a  quick,  decisive 
voice,  '  Til  tell  you,  comrades,  one  thing  of  this  Venanzio^  which  shows  he  was  a  sensible, 
clear-headed  knave ;  there  were  two  or  three  dogs  that  he  kept,  sometimes  to  bark  and  some- 
times to  bite ;  now  and  then  he  threw  them  a  bone  to  pick,  which  they  did  not  think  was 
enough  for  their  services.  They  took  particular  care,  whenever  he  had  any  business  to  do, 
to  howl,  and  snarl,  and  disturb  him ;  if  a  stranger  came  into  their  kennel,  the  whole  set 
were  In  an  uproar ;  all  were  raving  to  gnaw  his  bones  and  lap  his  blood,  before  Venanzio  had 
time  to  carve  him  and  give  every  one  their  share ;  whereat,'  said  he,  stretching  his  brawny 
arm  at  full  length  on  the  table,  *  he  one  night  addressed  them  thus,  *  Look'e,  ye  bloodhounds, 
if  ever  I  hear  ye  again  open  your  throats,  by  the  holy  cross  I'll  stop  them  with  cold  iron ! 
Don't  ye  know,  with  a  curse  to  you,  that  I  am  the  life  of  you ;  that  my  name  only  preserves 
you  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  lodges  you,  feeds  you,  employs  you ;  that  if  I  am  lost,  ye  are 
undone  ;  that  no  one  will  employ  such  miscreants  but  as  spies,  and  then  strangle  them  for 
their  information  I  Where  will  ye  go  then,  or  what  will  ^e  do  ?  Your  chain  is  galling,  and 
your  food  is  bad ;  but  what  can  such  mongrels  as  you  expect  ?  No  one  would  employ  you, 
but  to  misuse  and  maltreat  you ;  no  one  would  keep  you,  but  to  trample  on  you.  Your 
only  employment  would  be  to  fly  at  beggars  and  mangle  women  and  children ;  and  if  ever 
you  stole  from  your  haunts,  fire,  and  sword,  and  poison,  and  curses  would  pursue  you,  and 
blast  and  scatter  you  till  the  very  crows  and  vultures  would  clap  their  wings  in  despair,  as 
they  flew  over  you.  Do  you  not  know  this,  dogs  ?  Hounds  of  blood  and  hell  do  you  not  know 
this,  and  will  you  dare  to  growl  ? ' 

"  His  fury  was  terrible ;  he  rose  erect,  he  stamped,  his  hairs  bristled,  his  eyes  flashed,  his 
voice  was  a  roar;  he  smote  the  table  with  a  violence  that  made  the  panels  start  asunder.— 
'  I  heard  the  dogs  grew  quite  peaceable  after  that,'  said  Marco. — *  He  watched  them  still,  for 
be  knew  they  were  but  dogs,*  said  Venanzio,  with  wrathful  and  venemous  bitterness.  His 
speech  was  so  sudden,  so  vehement,  so  voluble,  that  I  listened  with  stupid  astonishment ;  I 
tried,  in  vain,  to  follow  the  metaphor,  for  his  passion  had  broke  it.  I  knew  not  at  whom  the 
torrent  was  directed ;  it  seemed  to  awe  the  souls  of  every  one  present — all  that  bad  heard 
him  shuddered,  and  were  silent* 

"  But  in  the  pause  that  followed,  when  the  thunder  of  his  voice  died  away,  I  began  to  com- 
prehend, slowly  and  painfully,  the  meaning  of  all  I  saw ;  but  the  sting  of  agony  was  so  piercing, 
so  sudden,  that  I  shook  off  the  thought,  as  I  would  shake  a  reptile  from  my  hand.  It  was  too 
terrible  to  be  believed.  A  gush  of  heat  came  over  me,  and  then  a  deadly  cokl ;  my  teeth 
chattered,  though  my  cheeks  were  burning ;  cold,  big  drops  of  sweat,  stood  on  my  forehead. 
I  swallowed  my  glass  eagerly,  and  then  another,  and  still  I  was  like  one  in  a  dream  who  sees 
a  hideous  face,  and  tries  to  shut  it  out,  but  feels  it  spreading  and  growing  on  him,  and  staring 
at  him  from  every  side,  till  it  seems  actually  to  get  within  his  eyes,  and  mount  into  his  brain, 
and  madden  him.    So  I  felt  that  thought ;  still  I  resisted  it,  yet  still  it  was  in  my  mind. 

*<  <  I  am  tired ;  I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  room,'  said  I,  rising,  with  that  hopeless  effort 
that  looks  for  relief  in  the  mere  act  of  motion.—*  You  shall  see  it,'  said  Venanzio,  rising: 
'  Ho  !  Bianca,  bring  a  light !' — The  old  woman  brought  a  light,  which  she  held  close  to  my 
face  as  she  passed  me.  Her  own  resembled  that  of  a  sorceress :  her  earthy  skin,  her  sunk 
red  eyes,  her  ragged  hair,  with  a  peculiar  look  of  glaring  malignity,  blazed  full  on  me  as  she 
passed.  My  heart  sunk  within  me.  I  followed  Venanzio  up  a  flight  of  narrow,  ruinous  stairs; 
he  opened  a  door  to  the  left,  and  led  me  into  a  room,  like  the  rest,  dark  and  wide.  The  bed 
was  in  a  remote  comer  of  it.  Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  the  windows,  that  were  high  and 
well  secured.  They  were  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  seemed  in  repair. — *  This  is 
your  room,'  said  Venanzio ;  *  I  wish  you  quiet  rest  in  it.'  I  turned  to  him  as  he  spoke,  to  read 
hope  or  fear  in  his  face ;  but  he  held  the  light  so  high  that  I  saw  only  his  dark  head  and  brows 
as  he  bent  over  the  bed. 

**  *  Stay,'  said  I,  as  he  was  quitting  the  room, '  I  will  go  down  and  take  another  flagon  with 
you.*  I  was  unwilling  yet  to  be  alone,  though  I  had  everything  to  fear  from  these  men ;  yet 
still  their  presence  gave  me  a  kind  of  nameless  refuge.  I  had  a  faint  hope,  too,  that  I  might 
have  misinterpreted  doubtful  expressions,  or  unpromising  faces ;  and  to  the  hope  that  flatters 
us  with  life,  who  would  not  cling  as  long  as  he  can  ?  Venanzio  did  not  resist  my  going  down. 
1  waa  defcendiDg  the  stairs,  when  the  old  woman  called  out  to  me,  that  I  had  left  my  ebak  in 
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the  chamber. — *  60  you,  and  fetch  it  for  him/  said  Venanzfo. — Orasping  at  every  omen  that 
accident  might  give,  I  soon  passed  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  halt  on  purpose,  and  entered 
the  room.  I  searched  for  my  cloak  all  around  it  in  vain.  The  old  woman  called  out  to  me 
to  examine  a  particular  corner.  I  did  so,  and  by  the  lamp  that  I  still  held  I  perceived  that 
comer  was  dyed  in  blood.  My  own  seemed  to  flow  back  on  my  heart.  Venanzio  called  loudly 
for  tlic  light.  I  tottered  down  stairs,  but  he  was  gone.  My  eyes  were  dim,  and  when  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  no  longer  distinguished  the  passages ;  they  were  dark  and 
intricate.  I  wandered  along,  without  perceiving  the  direction  I  took,  till  I  was  startled  by 
the  peculiar  dreariness  and  loneliness  of  the  part  of  the  building  I  had  reached.  The  wind 
whistled  after  me  with  a  boding  cry,  and  the  ruinous  casements  rattled  as  if  they  were  shaken 
by  some  forcible  hand.  I  paused.  The  thought  of  escape  came  into  my  mind.  All  around 
me  seemed  deserted,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  once  g^t  into  the  forest  I  should  have  wings 
like  a  bird.  I  stepped  on  quick  and  lightly.  The  passage  terminated  in  a  low  door  at  some 
distance.  I  approached  it ;  it  was  open  :  but,  as  I  drew  near,  I  distinguished  voices  within — 
the  voices  of  Marco  and  Venanzio.  I  had  rather  have  heard  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  Oh, 
His  a  most  dark  and  soul-sinking  feeling,  when  you  know  every  human  being  near  you,  every 
one  who  could  help  or  comfort,  who  could  understand  or  unite  with  you,  is  armed  with  a 
mortal  purpose  against  you,  and,  secretly  or  forcibly,  will  and  must  overcome  you  !  Hopeless 
of  escaping  in  any  other  direction  that  communicated  with  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
bnflding ,  and  anxious  to  gather  what  I  could  from  their  conversation,  I  lingered  at  the  door. 
They  spoke  in  that  low,  muttering  tone,  that  it  is  terrible  to  listen  to ;  but  my  hearing  was  so 
quidiened  by  apprehension  that  I  did  not  lose  a  syllable. 

**  *  Where  is  he  now?'  said  Marco. — *  He  is  above,  not  half-pleased  with  his  apartment.*—. 
<  He  will  be  less  so  when  he  finds  it  is  to  be  the  last  he  shall  occupy ;  but  why  wait  till  he 
retires  to  rest  ?* — *  I  am  afraid  your  retreats  are  suspected.  I  have  observed  more  travellere 
patsing  near  it  than  could  have  business  in  this  wild  wood ;  and  I  wish  to  have  no  voice  or 
ttmggliiig  till  it  is  dark,  and  no  traveller  near.  *Twas  for  that  reason  I  blamed  your  leaving 
him  in  the  wood.  He  might  have  escaped ;  he  might  have  taken  a  hint  from  that  gloomy 
visage  of  yours,  and  fled ;  for,  after  so  many  jrears*  residence,  a  child  might  baflSe  me  in  the 
windiiigs  of  this  wood ;  and  then  the  first  intelligence  we  should  have  got  of  him  would  have 
been  a  stiletto  in  your  heart  for  suffering  him  to  escape.* — '  How  could  I  avoid  it?  By  my 
soul,  I  was  as  much  alarmed  as  you,  your  not  meeting  me  at  the  place,  owing  to  Nicolo's 
bhmdem !  Besides,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  track.  The  fellow  is  almost  as  able  I  am ; 
and,  rn  warrant,  would  have  grappled  fiercely  for  his  life.  Once  I  was  in  the  mind  to  have 
pot  hiai  oat  of  pain.  I  found  my  mule  full  a-head,  and  galloped  on  him ;  and  if  I  could  have 
thrown  him  to  the  ground,  I  would  have  dispatched  him  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  stiletto ; 
bat  he  sprung  on  one  side,  and  avoided  me.'—*  And  did  he  continue  to  ride  with  you  still?* 
— *  He  did ;  he  seems  to  have  no  suspicions,  or  Zeno  and  the  rest  would  have  alarmed  him 
with  theb  hints,  and  you  with  your  fury  in  the  chamber  below.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  have 
Umgbed  to  hear  him  question  so  gravely  a  man  about  his  own  existence,  and  telling  him 
stories  of  himself.  Or  do  you  think  he  was  beginning  to  discover  who  you  were,  and  tried 
that  method  to  certify  himself?* — *  I  know  not.  He  appears  simple  and  inapprehensive ;  yet, 
just  now,  in  the  chamber,  I  thought  I  saw  a  dark  shade  cross  bis  countenance.  His  cheek 
was  white,  and  his  lip  shook.  But  my  eyes  are  none  of  the  best.  Strange  things  sometimes 
seem  to  pass  before  them :  that  cursed  old  hag,  too — ^but  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  thought  she 
left  his  cloak  purposely  in  the  comer  where  the  monk  was  murdered,  that  he  might  take  notice 
of  the  blood.* — '  Ay,  that  was  the  business  that  incensed  Zeno  and  the  rest.* — *  Ay,*  repeated 
Tenanzio,  angrily,  *  the  rapacious  dastards ;  they  think,  if  they  cut  the  throat  of  an  unarmed 
peasant,  or  bum  a  hovel  now  and  then,  they  have  a  right  to  the  same  rewards  with  men  that 
have  been  employed  with  the  first  nobility,  that  have  made  princes  keep  them  in  humour  and 
io  pay  ;  that  have  dispeopled  a  whole  country  by  their  mere  name — the  villains  I  because  I 
have  been  banted  to  this  dark  den,  where  I  live  in  poverty  and  fear,  and  am  sunk  to  the  cutting 

the  throat  of  a  wretched,  single  domestic— they  think *— '  Hush,  hush !  was  that  the  wind? 

it  toonded  like  a  human  groan :  what  dreary  sounds  come  along  these  passages  f — '  Ha,  ha ! 
why,  TOUT  check  is  as  pale  as  your  Mow  traveller*!.    It  would  care  you  of  these  fondes  t» 
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live  at  I  do  here,  listening  to  the  loiindt  tliat  sweep  through  this  old  building,  and  to  others, 
of  which  I  dare  not  thinly  whence  they  come.' — *  In  the  name  of  heaven,  are  you  so  beset  ? 
Why,  it  were  better  to  follow  our  business  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  as  we  did  at  Mes- 
sina. There,  we  were  only  posted  in  the  corner  of  a  street  some  dark  night ;  and  when  we 
bad  disposed  of  the  body  quietly  in  some  vault  or  ruinous  building,  wc  could  resort  to  jollity, 
to  some  house  of  entertainment,  and  drink  aivay  the  memory  of  the  night's  work  as  soon  as 
we  washed  the  blood  off  our  hands.* — '  Ay,  ay;  but  here,  in  the  desorted  haunts,  in  the  dark 
fbrests,  thoughts  come  to  me  that  never  came  to  me  in  Messina.  I  am  not  the  man  I  was. 
'Tis  not  that  I  repent.  No.  By  the  mass,  i  am  no  ilincher  !  If  the  fathers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  preaching  to  me,  they  would  not  get  me  so  much  as  to  mutter  a  pater  noster,  or  to 
sign  a  cross,  though  often -*-ofteo  I  do  it  unawares,  through  fear,  and  in  the  weakness  of  the 
moment.  But  yet  I  know  not  how  I  feel.  Marco,  yon  know  1  am  no  visionary*  Will  you 
believe  mo  when  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  the  other  evening,  as  I  sat  in  this  chair,  when  the  wind 
moaned  through  the  chesnut  trees,  just  as  it  does  this  evening  ?'  Marco  changed  his  posture 
to  listen  to  the  story.  I  moved  away  meclianically.  It  was  not  that  i  hod  a  distinct  fear  of 
his  presence.  I  beliei'e,  had  they  both  ruslied  out  on  me,  I  could  neither  have  resisted  nor 
deceived  them.  I  could  not  think  a  thought ;  but  1  staggered  away,  as  from  an  intuitive  and 
mortal  sensation  of  dread  at  the  sight  or  step  of  the  murderers.  I  know  not  how  I  got  down 
the  passage,  nor  up  stairs  again ;  but  I  did  so,  and  recollect  leaving  my  lamp  on  the  floor  with 
the  same  quiet  regularity  as  if  1  should  evur  have  occasion  for  its  light  again ;  but  then  all 
sensation  appeared  to  leave  me.  There  was  no  doubt,  nor  shadow  of  hope ;  no  refuge  in 
thought  for  me.  I  knew  all,  and  knew  it  all  at  once,  and  the  worst  at  oncff ;  I  should  never 
leave  that  apartment ;  a  few  moments  were  all  I  had  to  live  ;  death — sudden,  unexpected  death, 
what  a  desolating  thought— how  it  sweeps  the  whole  soul  of  man,  with  every  resource  of 
strength  or  hope,  away  !  My  eyes  darted  fire,  visibly.  I  felt  the  sparks.  My  teeth  chat- 
tered. Every  pore  was  so  wide  that  I  felt  the  cold  thick  drops  of  stvoat  that  every  one  sent 
forth.  My  hair  rose,  every  hair  sore  with  distinctness,  and  hissing  on  my  head  like  a  serpent. 
I  gasped  for  breath.  It  was  true  and  proper  death  that  I  thought  was  ovortiiking  me.  I  tried 
to  stir,  but  every  limb  was  palsied.  I  tried  to  speak,  and  could  only  make  a  faint  inward  croak 
In  my  chest.  The  lamp,  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  became  ten-fold  and  a  hundred-fold  in  a  minute, 
and  then  disappeared  at  once.  I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  but  surely,  when- 
ever I  die,  I  shall  twice  taste  the  bitterness  of  death.  I  recovered  at  once.  I  was  so  fully 
awake,  so  conscious  of  all  I  heard  and  knew,  that  I  sprung  on  my  feet  lest  they  should  enter 
and  take  advantage  of  my  helpless  posture.  I  looked  and  listened  around  roe.  All  was  stil^ 
save  the  wind,  that  was  now  becoming  tempestuous,  and  whose  hollow  rush  came  along  the 
passage  of  my  chamber  like  the  sound  of  garments  and  footsteps,  and  waved  the  tall  trees, 
whose  shadows  crossed  the  casement,  making  strange  motions  to  a  fearful  eye. 

'*  As  I  listened  still,  though  hopeless  of  hearing  a  sound  of  comfort,  I  thought  voices  be. 
neath  the  casement  came  scattering  on  the  wind.  They  may  be  travellers  in  the  forest ;  they 
might  be  those  of  whom  Venanzio  spoke.  \\'ith  the  eagerness  of  sudden  hope  I  climbed  into 
the  window-seat,  and  holding  by  the  bars,  looked  below.  There  was  a  dim  moon,  often  hid  by 
the  clouds  that  were  driven  along  the  sky  ;  nor  was  twilight  wholly  gone.  Below,  I  could  at 
first  see  nothing  but  the  tuft  of  trees ;  but  as  I  looked  closer,  I  saw  a  man,  whose  cloak,  ruffled 
by  the  wind,  I  had  at  first  taken  for  a  branch.  He  held  something  in  his  hand  which  I  could 
not  distinguish.  In  a  short  time  he  was  joined  by  another,  whose  head  was  bare.  Their  voices 
came  up  distinct  and  clear.     The  latter  was  Venanzio. 

**  *  What  are  you  doing  here,'  said  he,  '  always  loitering  when  work  is  to  be  done?*«-*  t  have 
not  loitered,'  said  the  other,  sullenly ;  '  look  at  this  mattock,  and  then  look  at  the  stubbed, 
tangled  roots  of  this  pine.  Do  you  call  it  loitering  to  have  dug  the  grave  in  such  ground 
as  this?' — *  It  is  not  long  enough'  (stooping  to  measure  it ;  Oh  1  I  saw  ever)*  motion  he  made). 
— *  Lengthen  it  yourself,  then,'  said  the  other,  throwing  down  his  mattock ;  *  a  man  were 
better  work  for  the  devil  than  you.  Can  I  not  dig  a  grave  now  ?  I  was  captain  of  as  bold  a 
band  as  ever  trooped  at  a  signal,  when  you  were  pitching  up  ducats  at  Messina  for  a  coward's 
blow,  and  a  flight  in  the  dark.* — *  Well,  well,  «e  need  not  quarrel ;  we  both  have  seen  better 
days  and  better  work  than  butchering  a  sorry  lackey :  and  yet  that  fellow  appears  inclined 
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to  giTe  us  work  too.  He  will  rec/oire  four  booy  annt  or  Zono'i  to  give  him  a  finn  gripe  by 
the  throat.*— ^  Will  you  not  stab  bin  tben?'~*  No,  Til  have  no  more  bkwd  epilt,  it  ttaina 
the  rooms,  and  givet  strangers  hints  that  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  hide  from  them.  Yon 
know  how  raddenly  the  pilgrims  left  us  the  other  evening,  of  whom  we  thought  onrselvet 
sure.  List,  Nicolo,  [H  have  him  strangled  as  soon  as  he  is  asleep.  We  will  go  and  have  an* 
other  flagon  in  the  room  under  him,  and  watch  till  he  has  lain  down.'—'  By  my  soul  1  would 
rather  meet  a  man  armed  with  a  dagger,  and  strive  with  him  hand  to  hand,  than  strangle  a 
sleeping  man.  I  am  not  myself  for  a  month  after.  The  bhick  and  staring  face,  the  set  teeth, 
the  forced-out  eyes,  are  with  me  wherever  I  turn.  Maria!  do  you  remember  theldst  man 
that  perished  in  that  room? — still,  how  he  struggled,  and  grasped,  and  tore  out  handftUli  of 
Mareo*s  hair  m  his  agonies !  he  was  horridly  strong ;  the  worse  for  him :  there  was  no  cmih* 
ing  life  out  of  him.  He  heaved  as  we  laid  him  on  the  ground ;  his  eyes  have  never  been  off 
me  ance ;  I  see  them  in  the  dark.  Holy  Mother !  they  are  glaring  on  me  from  that  pit— look 
— look,  Venanzio.*— '  Away,  you  fool !  and  what  if  they  were  ?  Can  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
stab  yoQ  T — *  They  can,  they  can  ;  take  that  mattock  ;  I  would  not  look  into  that  hole  again 
for  the  whole  price  of  this  night's  work.* — *  Ha,  ha !  listun  to  the  blast  that  howla  after  yoo. 
Is  that  the  dead  man's  cry  ?    Ha,  ha  f 

**  He  pursued  the  scared  ruflSan  with  an  hideous  laugh.  I  let  go  the  bar  in  utter  agony 
and  helplessness  of  soul,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  I  had  heard  my  death  determined.  I  had 
seen  my  own  grave  dug — a  sad  sight,  that  few  living  men  behold.  Before  the  lamp  burnt 
out,  before  the  blast  died  away,  before  another  hour,  I  should  be  a  corse,  swollen  and 
stretched,  and  stark.  My  mind  ran  with  astonishing  swiftness  through  every  circumstance  of 
the  past  days.  Oh,  how  I  cursed  your  father's  barbarity,  for  one  oflence  so  trivial  and  easy  to 
be  prevented  for  the  future,  to  send  me  to  a  distance,  where  no  cry  could  reach  a  human  ear, 
to  be  butchered  by  cannibals ;  to  disarm  me  by  such  promises  and  condescension ;  to  keep  me 
immured  till  I  was  weak  and  pliant,  to  leave  me  without  the  means  of  resistance  or  escape  ! 
Oh,  how  I  cursed  my  own  folly  to  trust  him  ;  not  to  profit  by  the  many  hints  my  dark 
companion  gave— to  go  on  like  a  sheep  to  the  shambles !  I  recalled  every  circumstance 
that  had  escaped  them,  hinting  the  past  possibility  of  my  safety ;  I  could  have  fled  into  the 
wood ;  I  could  have  struggled  with  Marco;  *  I  was  almost  as  able  as  he  :*  nay,  yet — yet  I 
m%ht  escaped  in  the  windings  of  the  wood,  if  it  were  possible  to  reach  it.  All  these  thoughtc, 
and  a  million  more,  came  to  me  so  clear,  so  keen,  so  stinging,  that  I  was  almost  mad.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  life  lost  by  one  moment's  folly,  and  not  to  be  recovered  by  the  fullest 
stretch  of  thought  and  action  after  ? 

"  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  thrust  away  my  safety  with  both  hands,  and  to  have  hunted 
and  pursued  away  every  chance  of  life,  and  run  headlong  into  the  snare  that  dosed  on  me, 
and  shut  me  round  for  ever.  After  a  moment's  sober  and  severe  pain,  I  started  into  actual 
frenzy ;  I  ran  round  the  room,  striking  the  walls,  and  grappling  with  the  windows,  and  gnash- 
ing my  teeth  with  rage  of  madness.  I  am  astonished  they  did  not  hear  the  uproar  1  made.  At 
length,  1  began  to  look  round  me  more  calmly ;  but  still  with  the  fiery  penetration  and  glar- 
ing eagerness  of  insanity.  I  am  convinced  I  was  mad,  yet  one  idea  was  still  so  deariy  pre- 
sent and  powerful  with  me,  that  I  felt  I  was  capable  of  exerting  every  force  of  my  soul  and 
body,  while  it  continued  to  stimulate  me.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room ;  nothing  that 
could  present  either  a  weapon  of  defence,  or  means  of  escape.  Despairing,  but  still  with 
ibretble  and  unremitting  intentness,  in  the  dusky  walls  and  floor  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
any  object ;  but  poring  on  the  latter  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  I  discovered  a  panel,  with  a. 
ring  in  it ;  it  resembled  a  trap-door.  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
in  such  a  place,  and  as  little  hope,  that  I  could  long  lie  hid  in  any  place  to  which  ft  might 
conduct  me ;  yet  still  active  from  the  restlessness  of  misery,  I  began  to  raise  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

••  There  was  a  dark  cavity  below,  that  I  judged  ran  between  the  flooring  of  one  room,  and 
the  ceiling  of  that  below,  which  might  possibly  continue  to  some  distance,  or  be  connected 
with  other  cavities  and  passages.  T  got  down,  and  scrambled  to  some  distance  in  it :  it  was 
fiSed  op  with  rubbisb,  which  I  struggled  through,  half  stifled  with  the  dust;  but  I  soon 
found  my  passage  obstructed.  Some  soft  mibstance  was  preaented  to  my  hand  ;  slowly  and 
cautiously  I  withdrew  it,  and  crawling  backwards,  brought  it  out  with  me ;  the  lamp  wai  stili 
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Wk  the  floor,  and  by  its  light,  I  pereeived  I  held  a  heap  of  bloody  and  decayed  garments,  pierced 
with  more  holes  than  those  of  decay.  As  I  gazed  on  it,  a  wild  blast  shook  the  door,  and  raved 
round  the  walls :  the  flame  of  the  lamp  shivered,  and  blazed  athwart  and  overblown. 

**  I  looked  around  in  terrible  expectation  of  the  wearer  of  the  garments,  that  told  a  dark 
story,  appearing  to  witness  the  discovery  ;  strange  shadows  played  on  the  walls,  as  the  lamp 
burnt  clear.  After  many  bickerings,  I  replaced  the  garments,  and  again  endeavoured  to 
grope  my  way  through  the  passage,  in  which  I  discovered  a  light  on  my  second  attempt.  I 
crept  on,  and  found  by  the  sound,  as  well  as  the  light,  that  it  came  through  the  broken  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below,  where  the  whole  group  were  assembled,  and  seen  distinctly  through 
many  an  aperture.  I  heard  my  name  often  repeated,  and  saw  some  motions  horribly  signifi- 
cant when  it  was  repeated.  The  blast  was  now  so  loud,  and  howled  so  fiercely  through  the 
broken  rafters,  over  which  I  leaned,  tliat  I  could  not  distinguish  anything  of  their  discourse 
but  my  oame ;  nor  perhaps  even  that,  had  not  my  senses  been  quickened  to  that  exquisite 
kecsness  which  the  solicitude  to  overhear  a  conference  about  your  own  life  can  alone  produce. 

**  In  a  short  time  I  began  to  think  I  might,  perhaps,  make  a  better  use  of  this  passage  than 
merely  to  overhear  a.conversation,  of  which  I  already  knew  the  probable  purport  but  too  well ; 
I  crept  on,  therefore,  with  breathless  caution,  and  found,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  that  I  had 
paeied  the  room  where  they  were  assembled.  The  apertures  were  now  more  numerous,  and 
I  eonjectured  I  was  near  some  ruinous  and  perhaps  neglected  part  of  the  building,  from  which 
escape  might — might  be  possible ;  my  obstructions  grew  fewer,  too,  and  the  passage  itself 
wider,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  purposely  constructed,  and  having  therefore  some 
certain  outlet.  As  I  crawled  on  I  again  perceived  a  faint  light  beneath,  supported  between 
two  beams.  I  applied  my  eye  to  the  largest  hole  near  me,  and  perceived  it  proceeded  from  a 
dim  lamp  that  burned  at  some  distance  below ;  the  light  it  gave  was  so  faint,  that  it  was  long 
before  I  could  distinguish  it  burned  in  a  larg^,  desolate  room,  in  the  comer  of  which  lay  an 
obscure  figure,  stretched  on  a  pallet  I  gazed  long  before  I  could  discover  so  much,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  figure  tuned,  that  I  had  a  view  of  the  most  wasted  and  ghastly  form  I  ever 
beheld,  eovered  with  raga  that  were  steeped  in  blood.  As  the  wind  howled  round  his  com- 
fortless bed,  I  could  distinctly  hear  his  groans  mingling  with  it.  For  a  moment  I  bdieved 
him  to  be  some  victim  of  the  ruffian  band — but  why  then  should  his  life  be  spared  ?  At  all 
events,  I  perceived  this  wretched  object  was  in  no  condition  either  to  resist  or  even  to  give  an 
alarm  to  the  rest :  the  cries  he  uttered  were  the  weak  tones  of  one  worn  with  pain ;  if, 
therefore,  I  could  \4i  myself  down  into  his  room  with  safety,  I  had  little  doubt  of  escaping. 
His  apartmenr  must  be  near  the  extremity  of  the  building,  and  I  heard  the  casements  shake 
in  the  wind.  I  felt  such  a  resolution  must  be  achieved  in  a  moment :  the  murderers  were 
now  drinking,  the  storm  was  high,  and  the  sufierer  incapable  of  opposition ;  yet,  not  one  of 
these  circumstances  might  continue  to  favour  me  a  moment  longer. 

**  I  began  to  examine  the  largest  aperture,  through  which,  when  sufficiently  opened,  I  had 
to  descend,  when  I  was  checked  by  a  loud  noise  from  below— I  desisted — a  door  opened,  and 
one  of  those  I  had  seen  below  entered  with  a  lamp  and  some  provisions,  which  he  placed  near 
the  sick  man,  who  appeared  to  decline  them.  The  other  spoke'  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  him,  from  which  I  discovered  that  the  sufferer  was  one  of  the  band  who  had  been  wounded 
in  some  late  attempt,  and  who  was  now  lingering  under  the  festering  tortures  of  his  wounds, 
without  relief  or  hope,  as  they  were  apprehensive  to  procure  assistance  was  to  hazard  dis- 
covery. After  some  careless  consolation,  he  who  brought  the  food  was  preparing  to  depart, 
but  the  other,  in  the  infirmity  of  suffering,  besought  him  to  stay  a  few  moments.—'  I  cannot,* 
said  he,  surlily,  '  I  must  be  gone ;  we  have  busmess  on  our  hands  to-night.  There  is  one 
lodged  near  you,  who,  in  half  an  hour,  must  change  his  resting-place  for  a  cold  and  bloody 
bed  in  the  forest.' — (In  half  an  hour !  Who,  that  has  not  heard  his  death  denounced,  and 
felt  how  dreadful  it  is  to  know  and  measure  the  approach  of  death,  can  tell  what  I  felt  at 
these  words?) — *  Oh,  Saviolo,*  groaned  the  penitent  villain,  *  talk  not  of  those  things  to  me  ; 
bow  can  you  mention  them,  and  look  on  me  stretched  here,  and  think  how  soon  the  judgment 
of  God  may  visit  you  for  these  things,  as  it  has  overtaken  me.*  Saviolo  replied  only  by  a 
nrattered  oath  at  hie  lamp,  which  a  blast  of  wind  bad  almost  extmguished. — *  Oh,'  continued 
tfaedjiof  man,  *if  I  oould  but  have  the  benefit  of  some  holy  man;  if  I  could  but  see  a 
«raeiix»  Md  be  taught  oae  short  prayer  before  Igo  hence.    Dark  and  dreadful  thmgs  are  on 
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my  coDsdence ;  no  one  knows  what  I  know ;  I  have  more  than  the  petty  inurden  of  an 
ohaciire  villain  to  unfold ;  I  was  engaged  in  a  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  honour 
of  a  noble  youth ;  oh,  there  were  things  once,  that  would  deceiYe  the  devU,  to  deoeive  and 
ruin  him,  and  I  fear  they  have  succeeded.'  Again  Saviolo  cursed  his  lamp,  which  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  looking  around,  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  through  whose  many  holes 
the  wind  rushed  in  every  direction. 

"  £  saw  him  eye  it  suspiciously,  and  I  drew  back  for  a  moment,  terrified  at  the  delay  which 
his  observation  occasioned— for  half  an  hour's  chance  for  life  who  would  lose  a  moment  ?  and 
tni  he  left  the  apartment  no  attempt  could  be  made.  He  was  again  preparing  to  depart, 
when  the  nek  man  shrieked  to  him  to  stay — '  Oh,  stay,*  said  he,  '  for  the  love  of  the  mother 
of  God,  stay  with  me  a  moment ;  he  is  coming — I  hear  him  in  the  wind.*— >*  Who  is  coming?' 
said  Sfiviolo,  stopping  and  turning  pale,  as  the  light  he  bore  glared  on  his  strong  visage.^- 
'  The  wicked  one,  the  wicked  one ;  he  is  with  me  every  night ;  sometimes  he  stands  bMida 
me,  and  sometimes  he  rises  through  the  floor  before  me.  Ob,  he  is  ever-»ever  with  me,  aad 
toon  I  mnst  be  with  him.* 

**  *  Peace,  peace,  you  driveller,  turn  to  the  wall,  and  close  jfonr  eyes  and  try  to  rest ;  and 
look,  if  you  should  hear  any  cries  within  half  an  hour,  don't  come  crawling  from  your  bed  M 
you  did  the  last  time,  with  those  bloody  swathes  scaring  us  all  before  the  work  was  well 
done.'—*  Ob,  Saviolo,  dear,  good,  blessed  fellow,  do  not  leave  me  for  a  moment— for  one 
moment ;  I  see  a  hoof  coming  through  the  curtain.' 

"  Saviolo  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  a  curse  that  shook  it,  and  the  conscience-mitten 
wretch  shrunk  under  his  rags.  Now  was  the  time;  one  was  gone  with  precipitation,  and 
the  other  would  probably  shrink  from  an3rthing  he  might  see  or  hear  moving  near  him.  I 
bad  but  half  an  hour  to  work  for  life.  I  began  quietly,  but  swiftly,  Co  remove  large  flakes 
of  piaster,  which  were  so  dry  that  I  found  little  difficulty  in  removing  them  and  the  thin  laths 
to  wiiich  they  were  attached.  In  a  short  time  I  had  displaced  enough  to  admit  an  am  or 
leg ;  I  was  afraid  of  making  too  wide  a  breach,  as  the  materials  were  so  infirm  I  feared  they 
might  sink  under  me,  and  supported  myself  on  a  beam  while  i  loosened  them.  I  tried  to  let 
myself  down ;  the  breach  admitted  me  easily,  and  the  beam  supported  me  firmly.  In  the 
ddirium  of  my  joy  I  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  proceed,  I  was  obliged  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  of  joy  that  prevented  me  from  seeing  my  progress.  I  now  measured  the  distance  eas^ 
ttOQsIy.  I  had  at  least  twelve  feet  to  fall,  for  the  room  was  lofty ;  such  a  fall,  however,  eould 
neitber  stun  nor  hurt  me.  I  only  dreaded  the  noise  might  alarm  the  ruffians ;  this,  however, 
was  not  to  be  avoided.  I  determined,  immediately  on  my  descent,  to  rush  across  the  room 
and  ^ring  through  the  window,  or  if  possible  to  prevail  on  the  wounded  man,  who  appeared 
averse  from  blood,  to  inform  me  in  what  direction  I  might  escape. 

'*  I  now  let  myself  down  silently,  but  expeditiously.  The  wounded  man  gave  no  sign  of 
notice ;  I  neither  heard  him  start  nor  moan  ;  I  had  sunk  on  the  beams  tOl  only  my  elbows 
were  supported,  and  was  endeavouring  to  detach  those  and  let  myself  drop,  when  by  sone 
untoward  motion  a  large  heap  of  the  rubbish  I  had  removed  fell  through  the  hole  with  a  kiiid 
Doise,  and  part  lighted  on  the  bed.  The  frighted  wretch  screamed  aloud,  and  continued  bis 
cries  so  long,  that  though  my  intention  was  to  leap  down  and  implore  him  to  be  silent,  I  heard 
steps  approaching  before  I  could  execute  it  or  draw  myself  back  almost  into  my  hiding  place. 

**  Saviolo  re-entered,  as  usual,  with  a  curse  in  his  mouth,  but  I  found  the  purport  of  his 
retam  was  not  to  sooth  but  to  threaten  the  sick  man ;  and  with  horror  I  heard  him  say, 
*  Curse  on  your  clamours,  you  will  waken  the  man  that  is  to  be  murdered,  and  give  him  a  hint 
of  where  he  is,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  struggle  instead  of  finishing  him  as  he  lies.'  The 
terrified  creature  averred  with  earnest  repetitions  that  some  one  must  be  hi  the  room,  from 
the  noise  he  had  heard  and  from  the  violence  the  roof  appeared  to  have  sustained.  Saviola 
appeared  little  inclined  to  believe  him  ;  the  noises,  he  said,  were  imaginary,  and  the  roof  had 
been  shattered  by  the  storm,  *  For  just  over  your  head  there  is  a  passage  between  the  stories 
of  the  bonding  with  the  extent  of  which  none  of  us  are  acquainted,  and  through  which  the 
wind  mshes  with  terrible  fury ;  but  at  all  events,'  he  continued,  *  as  they  will  not  want  ose 
in  this  business,  I  shall  stay  with  you  and  prevent  yon  from  crying  ont  tOl  it  is  over;  thty 
will  have  stroking  enough  with  hLo,  there  is  no  occasion  to  wake  and  put  him  oo  his  good.-* 

^  Oh,  blessed  Virgfai  and  St  Phflip,  widi  what  agony  I  heard  Mm  eottiiig  off  mfktk 
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retreat,  shutting  up  my  lost  narrow  breathing  bole  of  life.  He  would  stay,  and  it  was  ioipos- 
sible  to  descend ;  he  was  a  brawny  resolute  fellow ;  a  weaker  man,  struggling  for  life,  might 
indeed  have  overcome  him,  but  I  was  unarmed ;  he  had  a  poniard  and  pistols  stuck  in  his 
belt,  and  the  very  mode  of  my  escape  would  expose  me,  as  hi  descending  I  should  probably 
fall.  '  I  lingered  a  few  moments  in  the  mere  vacancy  of  despair,  and  then  heard  him  tell  the 
sick  man  that  Zeno  was  about  to  go  up,  and  discover  whether  the  stranger  was  asleep,  and 
that  if  he  were,  he  was  to  inform  the  person  appointed  to  strangle  him«  who  would  dispatch 
him  immediately. 

**  At  this  terrible  intelligence  I  was  almost  ready  to  dash  myself  down,  and  trust  to  a  dcs- 
peratc  chance  of  safety,  for  every  probable  ond  had  disappeared ;  I  was  enclosed  on  every 
side ;  death  actually  stared  me  in  the  face ;  the  immediate  danger,  however,  I  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  escape  from.  If  any  of  them  should  visit  my  room,  and  6nd  it  empty,  he  would 
.quickly  discover  my  retreat,  and  I  should  be  butchered  in  that  dusky  hole  without  a  struggle. 
Back,  therefore,  I  crept,  without  a  single  hope  to  direct''  the  motion  ;  but  with  a  blind  resist* 
ance  of  inevitable  evil ;  half  smothered  by  the  dust  and  rubbish,  I  scrambled  through,  crushing 
at  every  touch  the  eggs  of  the  little  domestic  serpents,  and  displacing  the  nests  of  lizards  and 
toads,  whose  cold  slime  made  me  shudder  as  I  crawled  amongst  them. 

"  At  length  I  reached  my  own  apartment ;  and  as  I  raised  myself  out  of  the  trap-door,  and 
caught  the  lamp  that  burned  still  beside  it,  I  almost  expected  tome  hand  would  push  me  back 
into  the  cavity.  The  room  was  empty,  and  no  one  had  been  there  in  my  absence.  After  a 
moment's  debate  I  rose,  shut  the  trap-door^  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  concerting  with  calm  desperation  my  last  plan  of  deliverance.  I  had  scarce  lain 
down,  when  I  heard  a  slow,  heavy  tread  on  the  stairs ;  though  I  had  arranged  something 
like  a  means  of  escape,  and  though  part  of  it  was  to  admit  Zeno  into  the  room  without  resist- 
ance, as  his  intentions  were  not  immediately  murderous,  yet  there  is  no  telling  the  agony 
with  which  I  heard  him  approach — certainly  approach,  nor  the  miserable  watchfulness  with 
which  I  struggled  to  distinguish  whether  the  steps  were  real,  or  whether  I  was  deceived  by 
the  wind,  whose  force  had  made  the  ruinous  stairs  creak  all  night ;  it  was  a  step,  the  step  of  the 
man  who  came  to  see  was  I  prepared  for  murder.  He  came  up  softly,  and  I  heard  liim  pause 
at  the  door,  and  withdraw  the  bolts  slowly,  like  one  who  fears  to  disturb  a  sleeper ;  I  heard 
him  in  the  room,  I  felt  him  approach  the  bed,  I  counterfeited  deep  sleep  ;  as  he  came  nearer 
I  experienced  a  horrid  sensation  like  that  which  accompanies  the  oppression  of  the  night- 
mare ;  it  was  the  struggle  of  nature  within  me  ;  my  resolution  was  to  lie  still ;  but  nature 
moved  within  me  to  struggle  or  to  fly.  He  came  close  to  me,  I  heard  him  keeping  in  his 
breath ;  he  bent  over  me,  holding  his  lamp  almost  close  to  my  face.  I  thought  this  might 
be  a  trial  whether  my  sleep  was  counterfeited :  but  I  dared  not  stir.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  looked  at  him  under  my  eyelids  at  that  moment ;  to  have  seen  the  expression 
of  his  face,  whether  there  was  compassion,  or  any  relenting  in  it,  but  I  dared  not.  Yet  at 
this  moment,  while  I  yet  doubted  but  he  was  examining  whether  he  could  not  do  the  deed 
himself,  and  that,  in  the  next  instant,  I  should  feel  his  stiletto  in  me  before  I  even  saw  it  drawn, 
even  at  that  moment,  will  you  believe  me,  signer  ?  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter 
spread  itself  over  my  face ;  over  my  face  I  say,  for  in  my  heart  was  nothing  but  despair ;  yet 
was  it  irresistible ;  my  features  relaxed  into  something  that  felt  to  me  like  the  motion  of 
laughter,  but  struggling  with  the  perturbation  of  fear,  and  the  paleness  of  expected  death.  It 
appeared  bo  different  to  him,  that  muttering  inwardly — *  Poor  wretch,  he  sleeps  uneasily,*  he 
withdrew  his  lamp  and  quitted  the  room.  I  did  not  even  dare  to  turn  on  my  side,  or  unclose 
my  eyes  till  he  had  shut  thedoor.  I  counted  his  steps  down  stairs,  and  then  rose  instantly.  I 
had  no  refuge  now  but  in  myself.  All  that  intervened  between  me  and  death  was  removed. 
The  next  visitor  was  to  have  my  blood. 

*'  I  hastened  to  the  door,  and  secured  it  as  well  as  I  could.  This  was  a  means  of  delay,  if 
not  of  defence.  I  then  extinguished  my  lamp,  and  descended  through  the  trap-door,  and 
lerambled  on  to  my  former  station,  after  drawing  the  trap*door  after  me  as  close  as  I  could. 
As  I  cmwled  over  the  ceiling  of  their  room  I  ventured  to  peep  downward.  They  were  still 
sitting  ;  but,  as  I  looked,  one  of  them  prepared  to  rise ;  then  I  durst  look  no  longer.  I  crawled 
onward  till  I  eame  over  the  room  of  the  sick  man.  I  looked  downward.  The  sight  was 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  my  hope.     The  sick  man  was  quiet ;  the  lamp  still 
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burned,  and  Saviolo  was  asleep.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  let  myself  down  as 
quietly  as  I  could  through  the  bole  m  the  ceiling,  till  I  hung  only  on  the  beam  with  my  bands. 
After  suspending  myself  for  some  time,  till  I  felt  ray  own  weight,  and  was  released  from  all 
obstructions,  I  commended  myself  to  St  Philips  and  let  go  my  hold,  and  fell  with  less  violence 
than  could  be  imagined.  The  sleepers  did  not  move.  I  looked  around  me  for  some  timo 
without  venturing  to  stir,  to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  my  descent,  with  so  little  noise  or 
danger,  and  that  the  tranquillity  about  me  was  not  counterfeited.  All  was  stilL  I  rose ;  and, 
creeping  with  that  caution  which  none  but  such  a  situation  can  give  or  imagine,  I  began  to 
explore  the  room.  There  was  but  one  window  ;  the  lamp  burned  in  the  hearth,  before  which 
Saviolo  was  sleeping  in  a  chair.  Scarcely  touching  the  ground,  I  proceeded  to  pass  him» 
When  I  was  opposite  him  I  involuntarily  stopped,  and,  with  an  impulse  I  could  not  resist^ 
looked  full  at  him.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  intently  fixed  on  me.  My  terror  did  not  ' 
conquer  my  reason.  After  a  moment  passed  in  the  stupor  of  fear,  I  perceived  he  made  no  use 
of  hU  observation  ;  he  neither  spoke,  ilor  offered  to  stop  me.  I  ventured  to  look  at  him  mori» 
dosely,  and  I  perceived,  from  the  fixed  and  filmy  glare  of  eye,  that  he  wos  still  asleep.  A 
moment*s  thought  confirmed  my  confidence.  I  had  often  heard  of  people  who  slept  thus,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  minds  are  gloomy  or  perturbed.  I  now  withdrew  myself  quietly,  and 
placed  the  lamp  at  some  distance,  lest  its  light  should  act  too  strongly  on  the  exposed  and 
dilated  organs  of  sight.  I  glided  across  the  room  to  the  window.  It  was  a  lai^e  casement,  that 
appeared,  fhim  its  structure,  to  be  moveable ;  but  with  most  distressful  apprehension  I  per- 
ceived that  to  reach  it  I  roust  step  across  the  pallet  of  the  sick  man,  nay,  actually  step  on  it. 

"  After  what  had  happened,  however,  without  disturbance  or  discovery,  I  had  some  hopes 
that  a  light  step  would  be  uofelt  and  unheard.  I  rose,  therefore,  on  one  foot,  and  reaching 
across  the  bed,  laid  hold  of  the  frame  of  the  casement.  A  terrible  blast  that  rushed  against 
it  that  moment,  almost  made  me  fear  it  would  be  shattered  in  my  hold.  I  released  it  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  round  me  with  fear.  I  heard  only  the  heavy  breathing  of  Saviolo,  and 
the  groaning  of  the  old  ruinated  ceiling  as  the  wind  swept  over  iL  I  felt  these  delays  of  fear 
would  be  endless ;  and,  resting  my  knee  on  the  frame- work,  and  holding  it  with  both  hands» 
drew  my  foot  from  the  bed,  when  the  sick  man  with  a  faint  cry,  like  that  of  weak  surprise* 
extended  one  arm,  and  caught  me  by  the  ancle.  In  that  scene,  reason,  life,  seemed  to  forsako 
me.  I  neither  felt  nor  thought ;  I  neither  struggled  nor  spoke.  I  grasped  the  frame  with  a 
force  that  shook  it,  and  fixed  my  hollow  and  bursting  eyes  on  the  hand  that  hcldmc.  For 
my  liberty,  for  my  life  again,  I  would  not  live  over  the  two  moments  that  elapsed,  before  I 
perceived  that  he  had  grasped  me  in  the  agonies  of  pain,  involuntary,  unconscious,  and  yet 
asleep ;  that  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  first  thing  that  was  next  his  bond,  and  held  it  withoat 
being  sensible  of  the  act,  or  of  any  relief  from  it.  But  this  discovery  consoled  me  but  little.  He 
might  hold  me  till  escape  was  impossible  ;  and  to  liberate  myself  by  a  struggle,  would  be  to 
wi^  him.  With  anguish,  therefore  (such  as  none  but  he  who  counts  but  a  moment  between 
bimand  death — death,  aggravated  by  the  near  chance  of  safety,  and  the  certain  increase  of  suf- 
fering, has  ever  felt)  I  awaited  the  dissolution  of  his  hold  as  my  only  hope  of  life.  In  two  mo- 
ments, with  the  same  suddenness  of  motion,  he  released  me,  and,  with  some  inarticulate  moans 
of  pain,  turned  to  the  other  side.  The  instant  he  released  me,  I  felt  such  a  gush  of  heat 
through  me,  that  I  almost  relinquished  my  hold  of  the  casement  from  weakness.  In  a 
moment,  however,  I  collected  myself  and  attempted  to  open  the  casement.  This  was  dono 
with  difficulty ;  yet  I  dared  not  look  behind  me,  lest  I  should  see  Saviolo's  eye  upon  me.  It 
was  done,  however,  and  I  looked  out  on  the  free  air  and  the  open  woods.  The  night  was  now 
utterly  dark,  and  the  tempest  terrible.  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  forest  below ;  but  knew 
not  whether  I  should  be  in  the  forest  on  springing  out  of  the  window.  For  deliberation  there 
was  no  time ;  nor  could  it  teach  mc  anything.  Around,  above,  and  below  me  were  only 
tumult  and  darkness.  I  threw  myself  out  of  the  window.  I  alighted,  after  a  rapid  descent, 
upon  something  solid.  This  gave  way  under  me,  and  I  felt  myself  falling  again,  with  more 
pain,  and  through  more  obstruction  than  before.  At  length  I  reached  the  ground,  sore  and 
bruised.  Ever3rthing  about  me  was  soft  and  damp,  otlierwisc,  I  am  convinced,  I  must  have 
broken  my  limbs  with  my  double  fall.  At  a  little  distance  from  me,  I  heard  the  growling  of 
a  dog  and  the  rattling  of  a  chain.  I  did  not  dare  to  stir,  nor  even  to  examine  whether  I  was 
liart  or  not,  lest  he  should  betray  me  by  his  barking.     In  a  moment*  however,  1  bflgan  t» 
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reflect  I  had  gained  but  little  besides  braises  and  danger  by  throwing  mysrif  eat  of  the 
window ;  I  could  be  os  easily  discovered  and  murdered  in  a  shed,  which  I  l>elieved  my  present 
abode  to  be.  I  rose,  therefore,  as  quietly  as  poisible,  but  sunk  down  again,  from  utter  in- 
ability to  stand.  I  found  I  hod  either  sprained  or  broken  the  limb  on  which  I  alighted. 
Another  thrill  of  agony  ran  through,  me  at  this  discovery,  keener  than  the  pain  that  followed 
my  vain  attempt  to  stand ;  but  however  reluctant  or  perturbed,  I  was  obliged  to  unk  down 
upon  the  damp  straw  that  was  spread  over  the  ground.  In  a  few  moments  the  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  shining  with  strong  light,  discovered  every  object  around  me.  I  was  in  a 
large  shed,  rudely  constructed  of  mud  and  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  but  partially 
with  straw.  I  could  not  see  whether  it  was  connected  with  the  principal  building,  but  it  was 
open  everywhere,  yet  I  could  not  escape.  The  roof  was  broken  through  where  I  had  fallen, 
and  through  the  fracture  I  had  a  view  of  other  parts  of  the  building,  rude  and  ruinous,  and 
dfanly  seen,  from  amid  dark  clouds,  and  masses  of  forest  shade,  that  were  spread  around  them. 
The  anguish  of  my  mind  would,  I  believe,  have  again  risen  to  madness,  had  it  not  been  qualified 
by  a  khid  of  stupid  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  being  so  for  from  the  persons  and  weapons  of  the 
murderers,  and  a  dream  of  impossible  hope,  that  I  might  be  couched  by  being  where  it  was 
not  probable  any  would  seareh  or  suspect,  from  its  nearness  to  the  house.  Thus  pacified  by 
contrary  expectations,  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  love  of  life  rendered  both  probable,  and 
compelled  to  reconcile  myself  to  remaining  where  I  was,  since  to  stir  was  impossible,  I  sunk 
down,  but  still  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  building — still  listened  eagerly  for  a  sound.  In  a 
abort  time  I  beheld  a  light  moving  slowly  up  a  part  of  the  building  just  opposite.  It  was  so 
dim,  and  proceeded  with  such  frequent  pauses  of  mischief-meaning  delay,  that  at  once  I  oon- 
eeived  it  was  the  person  employed  to  murder  me  who  was  ascending  to  my  room.  I  attempted 
to  stand  upon  my  feet,  but  the  impulse  was  unable  to  contend  with  pain  and  infirmity.  The 
Sght  stopped,  and  disappeared  for  some  time.  In  a  moment  after  the  whole  building  echoed 
with  cries  of  astonishment  and  quick  voices,  that  called  and  answered  each  other,  and  lights 
darted  and  disappeared  at  every  window  in  my  sight.  All  this  I  interpreted  aright :  he  had 
gone  up  to  my  room,  found  it  empty,  and  was  now  alarming  the  rest  to  pursue  and  discover 
xne.  All  this  I  was  obliged  to  know,  with  a  consciousness,  that  if  any  chance  should  direct 
them  to  where  I  was  concealed,  I  was  Inevitably  lost.  After  half  an  hour's  intolerable  sus- 
pense, during  which  every  part  of  the  building  seemed  to  undergo  a  search,  I  distinctly  heard 
them  going  out  in  another  direction,  apparently  that  by  which  I  had  entered  the  house,  and 
which  was  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  sick  man  lay.  This  was  an  intimation 
of  safety  to  me ;  but  still  bow  precarious  was  that  safety  f  any  of  them  might  take  the  direc« 
tlon  where  I  was — a  casual  impulse,  a  motion  unaccounted  for,  might  bring  one  of  them  to 
my  shed.  Their  voices,  however,  became  more  and  more  distant,  and  their  whistles  and 
helloes  echoed  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  wood,  as  the  wind  bore  them  faintly  to  my  ear. 
The  hope  of  life  revived  within  me,  when  I  heard  that  devil,  Saviolo,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  uproar  in  the  house,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in  searehlng  it  for  mo,  bending 
from  tlic  window  just  over  me,  exclaim,  *  Here,  here,  this  way ;  he  must  have  escaped  through 
this  window ;  it  Is  open — ^search  for  him  here  V  I  drew  in  my  breath,  and  listened  in  despair. 
There  was  no  answer— they  were  out  of  hearing.  I  heard  him  cursing  their  stupidity,  and 
muttering  something,  as  if  he  was  about  to  descend  himself.  I  tried  to  rise,  and  found,  with 
the  surprise  of  unspeakable  joy,  that  my  hurt  had  been  trivial ;  I  was  now  able  to  stand  and 
to  walk  but  feebly.  Any  degree  of  recovered  capacity  was  matter  of  hope  to  me  now,  though 
I  w'as  sUll  unable  to  make  any  considerable  exertion  for  my  safety.  I  crept  towards  the 
mastiff  who  was  chained  near  me,  and  whom  I  had  some  hope  of  making  serviceable  to  me. 
He  growled  fiercely  at  me ;  but  as  I  drew  nearer,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  stretched  oat 
his  neck,  and  fawned  on  me  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  I  knew  him  almost  as  soon :  he  was  a 
dog  I  had  in  Naples,  who  followed  me  everywhere,  and  fed  from  my  hand ;  and  though  it  was 
four  years  since  I  had  lost  him,  he  knew  the  first  tones  of  my  voice.  Surely  this  was  the  pro- 
vidence of  St  Fllippo. 

**  I  had  scarce  time  to  slip  off  hfs  chain,  when  a  door  opened  near  me,  and,  through  the 
difaiks  of  the  shed,  I  saw  Saviolo  approaching,  holding  up  a  lanthorn,  and  looking  round  sua* 
pksiously.  His  drawn  dagger  was  in  his  hand.  He  came  up  to  the  shed  slowly  but  directly, 
and,  entering  it,  saw  me  instantly,  end,  with  a  yell  of  joy,  rushed  towards  me.    I  had  formed 
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my  plan,  and»  luging  the  dug  with  my  voice  and  hands,  the  faithful  animal  flew  at  him  like  a 
tiger,  and,  fastenmg  in  his  cloak,  dragged  him  to  the  ground  and  held  him  there,  as  if  awaiting 
my  orders.  Saviolo,  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  the  visage  of  a  fiend  in  pain,  begged  his  lifo 
with  the  most  abject  language  of  fear  and  agony.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  intention  to 
destroy  him — that  1  wished  to  fly  from  destruction  myself;  but  that  my  safety  required  me  to 
secure  him  till  I  should  eflect  my  escape.  I  desired  him,  'therefore,  to  throw  away  his  dagger 
and  his  pistols.  *  You  will  murder  me  if  1  do,'  said  the  villain,  with  a  horrible  mixture  of  fear 
and  malignity  in  his  face,  for  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  treachery  and  blood. — '  I  will  not,' 
said  I,  '  nor  would  I,  for  worlds,  be  a  wretch  witn  such  murderous  hands  as  you.  Throir 
away  your  dagger  and  pistols,  and  you  are  safe ;  keep  them  another  moment,  and  that  dog" 
shall  tear  you  to  fragments.* — He  threw  them  to  some  distance.  I  took  them  up,  and  armed 
myself  with  them.  He  watched  me  with  a  fearful  eye  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  that  any 
one  could  have  toother  in  his  power  without  making  a  sanguinary  use  of  it.  I  then  com^ 
pelled  him  to  tell  me  where  I  should  find  the  horses  of  the  band,  what  direction  they  had 
taken>  and  whether  they  had  left  the  house.  I  dared  not  ask  him  the  way  through  the  forest 
as  he  would  probably  have  pointed  the  way  of  danger.  I  now  called  off  the  dog,  who  released 
him  in  a  moment ;  when  the  wretch,  snatching  a  short  knife  from  his  breast,  plunged  it  into 
my  preserver's  throat,  who  instantly  expired.  The  vehemence  of  his  motion  was  such  that  I 
scarce  perceived  him  turning  on  me.  I  closed  with  him,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
wrested  the  knife  from  him.  I  could  scarce  forbear  burying  it  in  his  heart  when  I  got  it.  I 
strack  him  to  the  ground  in  my  rage,  and  when  he  rose,  I  bound  him  with  some  ropes  I  found 
in  the  shed  to  a  post  in  it,  and  left  him,  grinding  and  gnashing  with  his  teeth,  and  spitting  at 
me,  with  the  contortions  and  fury  of  a  demoniac 

*'  I  found  the  horses  where  he  told  me,  and  immediately  mounted  one  of  them.  From  the 
circumstance  of  their  not  being  employed  by  the  band,  I  could  only  gather  that  they  believed 
me  to  be  at  no  very  considerable  distance :  they  were,  therefore,  probably  all  around  me ;  bat 
if  I  could  get  beyond  the  immediate  region  of  the  house,  I  believed  I  should  be  safe.  I  went 
out  in  the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  wandering  in  the  wood,  how 
often  I  quitted  the  track,  and  concealed  myself  in  the  thicket,  which  I  quitted  the  next 
moment,  from  the  fear  of  what  had  impelled  me  to  seek  it — how  I  dreaded  to  proceed,  and 
yet  was  unable  to  stop — how  I  listened  in  horror  to  the  wind,  and  the  hollow  whistle  that  raa 
through  the  wood,  mixed  with  it — how  I  thought  the  whisper  of  murder  was  in  the  under- 
wood, as  it  hissed  in  the  breeze — and  how  often  I  recoiled  as  the  tossing  branches  of  the  trees 
flung  a  sudden  shadow  across  the  way.  I  got  out  of  the  wood,  after  all  my  terror,  safely, 
about  the  morning  dawn ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  freed  from  one  danger  than  the  fear  of  another 
as  urgent  smote  me. 

'*  Whither  could  I  go.  or  to  whom  ?  I  had  escaped  miraculously  from  your  father's  hands, 
but  1  knew  they  could  reach  me  in  any  part  of  Italy.  Where  could  I  fly  that  money  could 
not  purchase  my  blood  ?  He  might  list  a  whole  army  against  a  single  wretch ;  and,  on  a  long 
chase,  I  knew  St  Filippo  himself  could  be  no  match  for  him.  I  believe,  signer,  you  will  think 
the  result  of  this  debate  was  actual  madness.  I  pursued  my  way  eagerly  to  your  father's 
castle.  I  determined  to  go  directly  to  him — to  present  myself  before  him.  At  a  distance 
from  him  I  knew  there  was  no  safety ;  but  I  felt  that  this  strange  confidence  might  ensure  my 
safety  with  him. 

"  Without  further  danger  or  adventures  I  reached  the  castle  that  very  evening.  The 
servants,  who  did  not  appear  to  know  the  plan  about  me,  admitted  me  without  surprise.  I 
desired  immediately  to  see  the  count.  I  was  conducted  to  him.  He  was  alone  when  I  entered, 
and  the  tapers,  which  were  but  just  lighted,  burnt  on  a  table  near  him,  so  that  he  could  scarce 
distinguish  me  till  I  was  close  to  him :  he  then  sprang  almost  off  his  chair,  and  continued  to 
stare  at  me  for  some  moments  with  a  look  of  vacant  liorror.  During  that  time  I  could  not 
speak — I  could  not  recover  myself;  the  temerity  of  my  purpose  appalled  me  in  the  moment 
of  execution.  \ 

"  At  length  I  said,  in  low  and  hurried  tones — '  My  lord,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here. 
The  villain  with  whom  I  travelled  had  designs  upon  my  life ;  I  discovered  them  and  escaped. 
Listen  to  me,  my  lord.  You  have  suspicions  of  your  son  Annibal ;  no  living  creature  but 
mys^  can  verify  them.     Whatever  knowledge  I  poiiess  will  be  lost    to  you,  if  I  perish ;  and 
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ivhatever  may  yet  be  gained  from  your  son  can  be  gained  only  by  me,  for  I  possess  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  believes  me  attached  to  his  person.  I  can  serve  you  more  effectually  by  my 
life  than  by  my  death — I  can  serve  you  more  effectually  than  any  of  the  villains  employed  to 
murder  me.  Mark  me,  my  lord ;  my  death  may  ruin  you — my  life  may  serve  you.  If  I  were 
this  moment  dragged  from  your  presence,  or  stabbed  before  it,  a  thousand  tongues  would  tell 
It ;  if  I  were  even  immured  in  your  dungeons,  and  poisoned,  and  buried  secretly  there,  my 
disappearance  would  excite  suspicion,  and  that  suspicion  would  persecute  you  to  the  end  of 
your  days,  and  perhaps  abridge  them.  Let  me  live  then  ;  I  will  be  faithful,  from  fear  and 
from  gratitude.  No  villain,  hired  by  the  price  of  murder,  can  be  so  faithful  as  he  who  serves 
for  life — for  life  restored  and  conflrmed.  While  at  a  distance  from  you,  I  might  have  saved 
myself  by  flight,  but  I  fled  hither,  because  I  knew  my  life  was  important  to  you  as  well 
as  to  myself.* 

"Was  not  this  a  bold  effort  for  life?  I  knew  it  was  my  only  one— I  knew,  besides 
(and  believe  me,  signer,  even  in  that  painful  moment  I  felt  the  force  of  that  consideration), 
^t  my  success  might  be  of  the  most  material  consequence  to  you— that,  if  I  was  be- 
lieved, I  would  be  admitted  to  you,  might  talk  with,  plan  with,  perhaps  escape  with  you ; 
that  your  sufferings  would  certainly  be  mitigated,  perhaps  your  life  preserved. 

*<  The  effect  produced  on  the  count  was  what  my  hopes  had  anticipated ;  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  my  appearance  and  language ;  and  whatever  attention 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  allowed  him,  was  impressed  by  what  I  said,  by  the  promises  of 
present  discovery,  and  of  future  services.  He  waved  me,  however,  to  leave  him.  I  urged 
liim  still  for  a  promise  of  safety ;  he  gave  it  on  his  honour,  and  I  departed  satisfied. 

**  As  I  left  the  room,  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  myself ;  my  very  existence  seemed  a  pro- 
digy to  me— what  no  power  of  body  or  mind,  on  their  fullest  stretch,  could  have  eflTected  for 
me,  one  effect  of  lucky  rashness  produced  for  me — the  pacification  of  an  enemy,  powerful  and 
Inexorable ;  the  escape  from  a  danger  that  threatened  me  every  hour  of  life,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  I  mixed  among  the  domestics,  and  wondered  they  did  not  feel  the 
same  surprise  at  my  living  appearance  that  /  was  conscious  of,  without  reflecting,  that 
of  my  disappearance  they  did  not  know  the  cause,  nor  would  perhaps  ever  have  known    it, 

'*  In  a  short  time  I'was  again  summoned  to  the  count.  I  found  Father  Schemoli  with 
him,  that  sight  of  evil  omen.  The  looks  of  both  were  fixed  on  me,  as  if  they  would  search  my 
soul ;  a  moment  after  they  exchanged  looks,  that  seemed  to  express  I  was  too  much  in  their 
power  to  be  an  object  of  dread  to  them.  I  approached,  and  was  instructed  in  what  they 
expected  from  me.  I  did  not  understand  till  then  how  my  offers  of  service  were  understood ; 
It  was  then  evident  that  I  w^as  to  be  employed  as  a  spy ;  that  my  having  been  honoured  with 
your  notice  and  confidence  was  to  be  made  a  means  of  extorting  from  you  some  knowledge, 
which  they  did  not  describe  very  clearly,  but  of  which  they  seemed  determined  to  get 
possession.  My  attachment  to  you  made  me  shudder  at  this  proposal,  till  I  recollected,  that 
to  appear  to  enter  into  their  measures  was  the  best  way  to  defeat  their  mischief;  and  that  to 
betray  my  indignation  and  horror  at  them,  would  be  only  to  sacrifice  my  powers  of  serving 
you  to  an  unseasonable  display  of  my  zeal.  I  listened  to  them,  therefore,  in  silence,  and  by 
liolding  down  my  head  in  a  posture  of  deep  attention,  concealed  the  changes  that  my  counte- 
nance underwent.  I  never  knew  so  much  of  the  iniquity  of  the  human  mind ;  I  could  not 
believe  so  much  had  existed  in  it  as  I  heard  manifested  in  the  directions  given  me  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  this  secret  they  believe  you  to  possess.  The  object  was  simple, 
but  the  means  were  crowded  with  such  superfluous  and  complicated  knavery,  the  lessons  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  ran  from  them  with  such  facility,  that  they  seemed,  compared  with  their 
usual  habits  of  speech,  like  foreigners,  who  are  suffered  to  speak  their  own  language,  and  who 
compensate,  by  their  sudden  volubility,  for  long  restraint  and  silence.  They  seemed  to 
speak  a  new  and  natural  language.  I  promised  strict  obedience,  and  affected  to  profit  by 
their  documents ;  and  at  length  was  dismissed  with  an  assurance,  that  my  fidelity  was  tho 
only  security  of  my  life ;  that  on  the  discovery  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  duplicity,  my 
punishment  would  be  what  I  could  neither  conceive  nor  avoid.  I  was  then  given  these  keys 
with  a  direction  to  visit  you,  and  all  plans  of  escape  were  banished  by  the  thought  of 
seeing  you ;  but  I  am  permitted  to  be  often  with  you,  to  attend  you  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
fessor— nay,  to  pass  hours  in  your  apartment.    ^These  are  my  instructions,  and  it  will  be 
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strange,  if  with  such  advantogesi  both  for  planning  and  executing,  we  should  continue  long 
in  durance.** 

**  I  was  as  willing  as  Fllippo  could  be  to  let  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  moment  super« 
sede  all  provision  for  the  future.  I  dwelt,  with  a  pleasure  J  did  not  try  to  restrain,  on  his 
simpUeitjT,  his  strong  attachment,  his  miraculous  escape ;  and  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
aucoess  of  any  plans  we  might  form,  my  mind,  spent  with  unnatural  force,  would  find  relief 
in  their  discussion,  or  even  in  the  circumstances  that  made  their  discussion  possible. 

'*  I  collected  myself,  however,  enough  to  remind  Fllippo  that  the  prcsenx  juncture  required 
the  most  dexterous  conduct ;  that  it  was  not  impossible  even  the  present  indulgence  was  only 
a  stratagem  of  deeper  mischief;  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  at  all  events,  to  amuse  my 
lather  by  promises  of  success  in  his  employment ;  otherwise  his  visits  would  be  obstructed, 
and  probably  his  life  sacrificed  to  their  disappointment  or  their  suspicions  ;  that  he  must  frame 
his  reports  so  as  to  bear  a  due  relation  in  point  of  time  to  the  execution  of  any  measures  we 
might  have  adopted,  so  as  neither  to  compel  us  to  precipitate  or  delay  them,  but  just  gain  the 
proper  time  for  their  adjustment.  Above  all,  I  charged  him,  with  an  earnestness  he  did  not 
understand,  to  observe  the  confessor,  and  repeat  to  me  every  instance  of  his  deportment  he 
could  remark  or  remember.  Our  conference  extended  to  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
drive  him  away ;  for  something  like  hope  began  to  flutter  within  me,  and  I  determined  not  to 
sacrifice  its  promises  to  a  casual  indulgence. 

**  He  was  hardly  gone  when  I  wished  to  recall  him.  The  terrors  of  the  hour  that  was  ap^ 
preaching  I  shrunk  from  meeting  alone.  As  my  visitor  threatened,  every  night  his  appear- 
ance was  becoming  more  terrible,  and  its  expectation  more  insupportable  to  mc.  I  dreaded 
in  what  this  might  terminate.  He  had  darkly  spoken  of  the  po&sible  subversion  of  my  rea- 
son ;  I  felt  all  the  horrors  of  this  prediction.  There  is  no  evil  like  the  expected  or  approaching 
loss  of  reason ;  there  is  no  infliction  that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  imagination  but  that  which 
sweeps  all  power  of  provision,  resistance,  or  mitigation  of  any  other.  Even  in  the  present 
state  of  my  mind,  this  sensation  was  exquisitely  painful,  as  it  in  a  manner  verified  what  of  all 
things  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  true,  viz.,  the  agency  and  power  of  that  singular  being.  I 
shuddered  inwardly  with  reluctant  conviction,  with  that  irksome  feeling  that  cannot  dispute 
the  evidences,  yet  hates  to  admit  the  conclusion.  One  circumstance  relative  to  his  appear- 
ance (which  might  in  a  great  measure  assist  me  to  judge  of  his  supernatural  pretensions),  I 
believed  myself  enabled  to  discover  still — the  mode  of  his  entrance  into  my  apartment.  If,  as 
it  seemed,  he  was  a  being  that  could  glide  through  walls,  and  overcome  material  obstructions, 
I  could  resist  no  longer  the  belief  of  whatever  he  might  disclose.  If  he  required  the  assist- 
ance by  which  human  beings  pass  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  I  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  his  imposture  and  obtaining  a  triumph  over  this  wonderful  being,  whose  supe- 
riority to  humanity  mingled  envy  with  my  astonishment  While  I  was  occupied  by  these 
thoughts,  a  strange  drowsiness  crept  over  me ;  I  resisted  it  at  first,  without  an  apprehension 
of  Its  influence  being  so  strong ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  felt  all  power  of  thought  gliding  from 
107  mind. 

**  Half  angry  at  so  unseasonable  a  weakness,  I  arose,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room ;  it 
was  in  vain.  In  a  short  time,  from  utter  incapacity  of  motion,  I  was  obliged  to  throw  myself 
on  the  bed,  where  a  deep  sleep  fell  on  mc.  It  did  not  continue  long ;  I  awoke,  I  know  not  how. 
Before  I  was  fully  awake,  I  felt  my  eyes  were  in  search  of  Father  Schemoli ;  they  discovered 
him,  as  usual,  sitting  by  the  table  on  which  my  lamp  was  burning  still. 

**  Without  betraying  any  emotion,  without  uttering  a  single  word  or  interjection  of  fear,  I 
continued  to  gaze  on  him,  expecting  something  more  than  I  had  yet  heard  to  proceed  from 
him ;  the  idea  of  his  supernatural  power  involuntarily  mixing  with  my  own  thoughts,  produced 
a  full  conviction  in  me,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  rral  object  and  topic  of  Filippo's  con- 
ference with  me,  and  I  awaited  his  declaration  of  it  with  as  full  reliance  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  our  conversation ;  but  ho  spoke  without  allusion  to  that  or  any  subject  but  the 
constant  one  of  his  visits.  On* that  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  supernatural  eloquence,  which 
I  no  longer  attempted  to  resist  or  to  interrupt.  It  was  terrible  to  hear  him — the  admiration 
that  follows  impassioned  or.itory  was  lost  in  more  strange  and  awful  feelings ;  there  was  evi- 
dently something  of  the  power  and  evidence  of  another  world  about  him.  Delight  was  checked, 
yet  heightened  by  terror ;  and  attention  was  often  suspended  by  the  wonder  how  man  could 
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hear  him  and  live.  The  mind  rose  to  the  level  of  the  speaker ;  I  felt  myself  upborne  and 
floating  on  the  pinions  of  his  voice  over  the  conSnes  of  the  invisible  world,  over  the  formless 
and  the  void.  I  felt  it  with  a  wild  and  terrible  joy^a  joy  that  made  mc  as  strange  to  myself 
as  everything  around  me  was — a  joy  that,  from  the  very  giddiness  of  its  elevation,  precluded  mo 
from  measuring  the  height  to  which  it  had  raised  me— the  remote  point  at  which  I  stood  from 
the  common  feelings  and  habits  of  human  nature.  I  know  this  was  a  strange  and  wayward 
frame ;  I  wonder  at  myself;  I  can  hardly  describe  or  render  it  probable ;  but  I  have  heard  of 
beings,  who,  with  unnatural  8trengt)i  of  feeling,  would  hang  on  a  bare  and  single  point  of  rock 
to  see  the  ocean  in  a  storm ;  would  rush  out  to  cross  the  forky  lightnings  in  their  dance,  or 
howl  to  the  storm  as  it  bent  the  forest  or  shook  the  mountains  to  their  base.  I  have  heard  of 
such,  but  scarce  believed  such  a  feeling  could  exist  in  a  human  breast  till  I  listened  to  this 
strange  being,  and  listened  with  pleasure  as  strange.  But  this  night,  whether  encouraged  by 
my  silence  or  whether  in  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  his  commission,  he  spoke  more  openly 
of  its  object,  he  dared  to  tell  me  I  was  doomed  to  be  a  murderer.  A  murderer  did  I  say  ? 
Compared  to  the  crime,  which  he  affirmed  I  would  perpetrate,  that  of  murder  might  be  termed 
a.  benefaction,  an  honour  to  society.  In  language  of  horrid  strength,  without  pause,  or  limit, 
or  mitigation,  again  and  again  he  affirmed  it ;  nay,  described  its  mode  and  circumstance, 
the  process  of  preparation  my  mind  would  undergo,  the  gradual  unduration  of  my  heart,  and 
seaUng  up  of  my  mind  and  conscience,  with  that  penetrating  and  emphatic  minuteness  that 
proved  an  intimacy  with  the  inmost  heart  and  spirit  of  man,  from  which  I  shrunk  in  vain — ia 
vain  tried  to  shelter  myself  by  arguing  from  the  futility  of  his  reasoning  and  descriptions^  to 
the  futility  of  his  prediction. 

"  But  though  I  could  not  work  myself  into  incredulity,  I  tried  to  work  myself  into 
rage;  I  endeavoured  to  awe  or  to  repel  him  hy  my  fury.  I  demanded  how  he  dared 
to  impute  to  me  such  crimes  ?  Was  I  not  a  free  agent  ?  Had  I  not  the  power  of  choosing 
one  mode  of  action,  and  declining  another?  To  the  perpetration  of  such  horrors  as 
he  predicted  nothing  but  insanity  could  drive  me,  and  insanity  would  relieve  me  from 
the  burden  of  consciousness  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  volition.  I  charged  him  in  my  turn, 
successively,  with  being  an  impostor,  a  maniac,  and  lastly,  an  evil  spirit,  embodied  and 
empowered  to  work  my  eternal  woe,  and  confirm  his  own  by  his  infernal  triumph.  I  abjured 
all  further  commerce  with  him  ;  I  heaped  him  with  reproach  and  malediction.  I  stopped  my 
ears,  I  closed  my  eyes  against  him  ;  only  my  voice  was  free,  and  with  that  I  cursed  and  bid 
him  begone.  When  the  bello wings  of  my  rage  had  ceased,  and  the  echoes  of  my  prison  were 
still,  he  burst  into  a  laugh  ;  my  blood  curdled  to  hear  him,  and  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  him 
he  was  gone. 

**  The  impression  he  left  with  me  was  stronger  than  any  preceding  night,  but  it  was  more 
tolerable  ;  the  sense  of  oppression  or  persecution  wakens  us  to  rage  and  to  resistance.  There 
was  something  so  determined  and  tenacious  in  these  nightly  hauntings,  so  persevering  and 
obtrusive  in  his  mention  of  the  subject  I  had  abjured  and  refused  to  listen  to,  that  I  felt  it 
like  a  challenge  to  my  powers  of  resistance,  and  I  met  it  with  my  full  strength  of  mind.  There 
now  appeared  to  be  an  obvious  and  definite  ground  whereon  we  were  to  contend ;  a  trial  of 
powers  common  to  both  ;  his,  of  importunate  persecution,  and  mine,  of  unremitted  opposition. 
I  pleased  myself  in  collecting  the  forces  of  my  mind,  and  ascertaining  the  ground  and  point  of 
our  conflict.  I  resolved,  if  I  must  yield,  not  to  yield  without  a  vigorous  struggle.  I  forgot, 
that  by  all  this  I  only  confirmed  the  identity  of  my  torment ;  only  gave  it  form  and  substance, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  dissipate  it  as  the  vision  of  solitude,  as  the  dream  that  floated  on  the 
heavy  vapours  of  my  dungeon. 

•*  They  must  repose  great  confidence  in  Filippo.  They  have  this  day  permitted  him  to 
bring  me  materials  for  writing.  These  were  indeed  welcome.  Like  others,  I  trifled  with  my 
indulgence  for  the  first  hour.  I  scrawled  the  paper  over  with  strange  figures ;  but  when  I 
examined  them  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  instruments  of  death  and  punishment  I  had 
described  among  them ;  how  strong  a  tincture  my  mind  communicates  to  trivial  and  indifferent 
things. 

'*  Filippo  tells  me  they  continue  to  importune  him  with  questions  about  me,  and  tha  know« 
ledge  he  had  obtained  from  me.  '  I  have  told  them,*  said  he,  <  a  plausible  story  about  your 
former  visits  to  the  tower,  and  about  the  communications  you  ore.  daily  making  to  me.    Bat  I 
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take  care  not  to  make  any  extravagant  or  mofnentons  representations,  lest  they  shovid  expect 
some  Terifieation  of  them  from  your  movements  or  sentiments,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give.  In  the  meantime  their  suspicions  are  eluded  and  time  is  obtained,  which  is  all  we 
require. 

**  It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  that  in  his  narrative  and  conversations  I  have  always  trans- 
lated Fiiippo*s  language.  The  vulgar  often  express  themselves  with  force,  particularly  in 
descriptions,  but  they  are  insufferably  tedious,  and  abound  in  repetitions.  Nor,  shice  I 
retained  the  substance  of  his  narrative,  was  it  necessary  to  retail  his  idioms  and  vulgarisms. 

**  He  sits  by  me,  and  talks  of  plans  for  our  escdpe — talks  merely,  for  even  his  sanguine  dis- 
position cannot  trace  a  vestige  of  rational  hope  in  any  he  has  yet  proposed.  The  castle  is  too 
well  guarded ;  full  of  domestics  all  day  and  every  passage  locked  at  night.  He  believes  it 
to  be  filled  with  subterranean  passages  and  secret  recesses,  but  even  if  we  reached  them  we 
might  perish  in  them  by  fatigue  and  hunger. 

**  I  have  now  begun  my  journal,  and  within  these  three  days  wrote  the  preceding  account. 
You  must  henceforth  only  expect  it  in  fragments. 

"  Fllippo  often  looks  at  me  with  unspeakable  solicitude.  He  confesses  to  me  I  am  so 
altered,  so  reduced  and  haggard  in  look  and  abstracted  in  manner,  that  he  cannot  believe  such 
a  change  to  be  produced  merely  by  my  confinement.  He  importunes  me  with  an  eamestnesS' 
I  often  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  but  must  not  yield  to.  He  would  either  think  me  a  maniac 
or  a  being  leagued  with  and  under  the  power  of  some  evil  spirit.  The  very  name  of  Father 
Schemoli  (of  whom  he  has  notions  justly  terrible)  would  inspire  with  terror,  and  perhaps 
even  his  attachment  might  not  be  proof  against  the  aversion  which  the  idea  of  our  intercourse 
might  produce. 

** '  Sgnor,'  said  he,  '  there  was  a  man  in  a  village  where  I  was  bom  who  believed  himself 
haunted  by  the  evfl  one,  and  that  the  object  of  the  temptation  was  to  make  him  commit 
murder.  He  told  this  In  confidence  to  some  one,  who  pressed  to  know  the  occasion  of  his> 
constant  melancholy ;  and  he  told  it  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  every  one  shrunk  away 
from  the  poor  wretch  as  if  he  had  been  a  real  murderer.  No  one  would  meet  him  alone ;  no 
one  would  pass  near  his  house  at  night ;  no  one  would  sit  near  him  ;  for  whether  they  believed 
him  really  beset,  as  he  described,  or  only  visionary,  it  inspired  them  with  a  dread  and  a 
suspicion  that  made  every  one  shun  him  as  some  evil  thing.  After  lingering  some  time  in 
otter  solitude  he  at  length  disappeared,  and  strange  things  were  whispered  about  his  departure. 

^  *  Some  months  after  that,  however,  we  heard  of  an  extraordinary  murder  committed  at 
Venice.  The  murderer  had  had  no  enmity  to  the  person  he  killed,  nor  even  any  knowledge  of 
him.  He  had  inquired  his  situation  in  life ;  and,  on  learning  that  he  had  no  relations  who 
would  suffer  by  his  loss,  that  his  character  was  good,  and  he  had  come  that  moment  from 
receiving  absolution,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  is  my  man,"  and  immediately  stabbed  him.  He 
then  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  said  he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  crime,  and  desired  no 
mercy,  but  he  had  taken  care  that  his  offence  should  be  attended  with  as  little  injury  as  possible, 
either  to  society  or  to  the  sufferer. 

" '  When  we  inquired  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  learned  he  was  the  very 
individual  who  had  left  our  village.  Now,  signer,  you  must  forgive  me ;  bat  no  human  being 
ever  looked  as  that  man  did  but  you.  You  have  exactly  his  dark,  fixed  eye,  and  that  peculiar 
oontractfon  of  the  forehead  and  hollowness  of  the  cheek.  I  saw  him  the  morning  before  he 
disappeared :  he  was  tracing  some  lines  in  a  bed  of  withered  leaves,  over  which  he  bent ;  and 
as  yon  hung  over  your  paper  just  now,  drawing  those  melancholy  lines,  you  were  the  picture 
of  him.  Do,  signor,  tell  me,  for  the  love  of  grace,  what  it  is  thus  presses  on  your  mind  ?  It 
is  something  else  than  your  confinement,  I  know.  When  I  speak  of  that  you  are  quite  easy 
»d  resigned,  and  listen  to  all  I  can  say  with  composure ;  but  if  I  mention  night,  or  solitude, 
er  the  confessor  to  you,  your  countenance  changes  that  I  scarce  know  it* 

^  You  may  conceive  with  what  pain  I  heard  him.  The  sympathy  the  unfortunate  subject 
tf  Ms  story  had  met  with,  taught  me  what  I  was  to  expect  from  a  similar  disclosure.  I 
sileaced  him  as  soon  as  I  could ;  but,  as  he  left  the  room,  he  murmured  something  about 
Ftther  ScfaemolL  Is  my  persecution  written  on  my  forehead  ?  Can  the  very  menials  read 
tkat  I  am  tempted  to  murder?  If  so,  twere  almost  better  committed :  there  would  be  less 
Mpidon,  and  len  of  <  fear  which  hath  torment. 
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**  His  visits  are  imremittiiig,  And  his  persecutions  increasiog  in  force  and  frequency.  He 
now  names  the  object  of  it  directly,  proposes  meons,  and,  without  remitting  his  mysterious 
character  and  language,  discusses  them  with  a  famtliurity  that  chills  my  blood. 

**  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  strongly  beset ;  I  am  sore  pressed  and  straitened.  Would  to 
hearen  I  could  make  my  escape  from  this  durance.  Even  if  he  has  the  power  of  pursuing 
me,  may  not  that  power  be  diminished  or  increased  by  the  circumstances  of  time  or  place  ? 
He  hinted  that  himself.  He  talked  of  his  power  being  limited  to  a  certain  hour  and  spot.  If 
I  could  but  fly  from  him,  if  I  was  to  hear  the  terrible  voice  no  more ;  to  lay  my  harassed  head 
where  one  night  would  be  unbroken  by  these  visits  of  horror.  He  has  no  longer  the  power 
of  feeding  curiosity  or  of  fascinating  imagination;  my  only  sensation  at  his  presence  is 
unmixed  aversion,  mortal  repugnance,  and  fear.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  No  human 
mind  can  longer  endure  the  pitch  mine  has  been  strained  to  lately.  It  must  relieve  itself 
by  insanity,  or  by  a  deep  and  motionless  stagnation  of  its  powers.  The  objects  that  have 
occu(^ed  me  are  not  the  natural  topics  of  human  meditation ;  the  mind  can  only  bear  to  see 
them  remotely,  and  partially,  and  transiently ;  it  cannot  confer  with  and  be  habitually  con- 
versant with  them,  without  changing  its  properties,  nay,  its  very  nature.  The  distant  cloud, 
whose  skirts  arc  indented  with  Hghtnmgs  and  whose  departing  thunders  roll  their  lait  burthen 
on  the  winds,  we  can  bear  to  follow  with  the  eye,  and  feel  our  hearts  quelled  and  elated  uith 
the  fluctuations  of  grateful  horror ;  but  who  could  bear  to  live  for  ever  in  tbe  rage  and  dark- 
ness of  tbe  tempest—to  sport  with  the  lightnings  that  quivered  around  him,  and  grasp  at  the 
bolt  that  nished  to  blast  him  ?  My  mind  is  utterly  changed.  I  shrink  from  these  things,  and 
would  fly  back  to  life  for  shelter  if  I  could.  I  feel  a  kind  of  indignation  at  the  perversion  of 
my  powers.  Why  should  I  be  shut  up  in  this  house  of  horrors,  to  deal  with  spirits  and 
damned  things,  and  the  secrets  of  the  infernal  world,  while  there  are  so  many  paths  open  to 
honour  and  pleasure,  the  varieties  of  human  intercourse,  ond  the  enjoyment  of  life?  I 
struggle  to  regain  the  point  I  have  quitted — to  feel  myself  a  man  and  amongst  men  again-— 
to  *  confer  with  flesh  and  blood.' 

'*  What  are  these  bodings  that  oppress  me  ?  Must  I  never  return  to  life — never  be  myself 
again  ?  'Tis  but  the  involuntary  recollection  of  his  words.  I  cannot  dismiss,  but  I  will  not 
believe  them.  He  tells  me  my  first  stirrings  of  curiosity,  my  conferences  with  Michelo,  my 
visits  to  the  tower  and  to  the  tomb,  were  a  series  of  acts  which  I  could  neither  produce  nor 
forbear,  which  belonged  to  that  great  chain  of  agency  that  bound  me  to  him  and  him  to  me 
indissolubly— a  chain  which  I  could  neither  forge  nor  break — of  which  one  link  could  neither 
be  added  nor  detached  by  tbe  power  of  all  nature.  I  will  not  believe  this,  yet  how  consistent 
is  it  with  the  the  process  of  my  feelings !  how  suddenly  did  I  rush  into  the  pursuit,  without 
any  preparation  of  mind  or  of  circumstance  !  This  was  not  natural  nor  right ;  nor  did  I  feel 
any  suiprise  at  the  greatness  or  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  quietness  and  indiflb- 
raocy  to  the  rage  of  sudden  seal,  the  impetuosity  of  resistless  activity.  This  was  not  natural 
either.  How  do  I  heap  up  arguments  to  my  own  confusion  1  How  do  I  set  out  resolved  to 
disbelieve  an  assurance,  yet  employ  myself  only  in  collecting  proofs  of  it,  and  observing  the 
repugnance  I  pretended  to  confirm !  Curse  on  the  impulse,  whether  fated  or  voluntary, 
that  first  led  me  to  the  pursuit  I  What  motive  summoned  me  to  it  ?  My  conscience  was 
dear  and  my  rest  quiet.  Who  made  me  an  inquisitor  of  the  secrets  of  blood,  a  searcher  of 
the  souls  of  men  ?  What  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?  No  voice  called  on  me ;  no  hand  beckoned 
to  me ;  I  was  warned  neither  by  dream  nor  vision  ;  my  officiousncss  was  wilful ;  my  obsti« 
nacy  was  incorrigible.  What  if  I  had  heard  these  dark  reports,  had  1  a  right  to  investlgato 
them?  If  a  pit  opens  at  my  feet,  am  I  to  plunge  into  it  to  examine  the  cause  ?  Could  I  not 
have  walked  over  the  unsafe  and  suspected  ground  I  was  led  to,  with  the  quiet  fear,  the 
shrinking  caution,  with  which  a  child  passes  over  the  place  of  graves  ?  Whatever  secrets 
may  be  around  and  beneath  him,  he  cares  not,  so  he  may  get  safely  through  them.  He  treads 
lightly,  lest  he  should  break  their  tremendous  sleep ;  he  will  scarce  breathe,  lest  it  should 
sound  like  a  call  to  them ;  he  will  scarce  name  the  divine  name  in  the  stifled  prayer  of  fear, 
lest  it  should  have  some  unknown  power  in  that  place  of  awe. 

^  Oh,  that  I  had  thus  glided  past  this  pursuit  1  The  fatal  affectation  of  supernatural  dig-i 
nity,  the  conidoiis  pride  of  the  agent  of  Heaven,  the  chosen  instrument  of  him  (to  be  the 
dost  of  whose  feet  is  above  all  earthly  power),  tUa.  this  undid  me.   It  is  a  sensation  rarely  felt ; 
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the  modes  of  life  seldom  admit  it,  the  heart  of  man  has  scarce  room  for  it,  but  it  is  of  sur- 
passing and  magQificent  poirer.  Woald  I  could  exchange  it  for  the  most  timid  humility,  for 
the  most  servile  ignorance,  for  the  most  impotent  superstition  that  ever  depressed  the  humao 
breast !  Such  are  safe  from  danger  by  the  excess  of  fear,  instead  of  lieing,  as  I  am,  mated 
and  leagued  with  these  horrors,  blended  in  unhallowed  intimacy  with  what  it  is  irightfui  and 
unlawful  for  human  nature  to  know.  Would  1  were  the  gossip  crone,  who,  shivering  over  her 
single  £i?got,  crosses  herself  to  hear  such  things  named,  and  trembles  to  see  her  dim  and 
single  light  burn  blue  while  the  tale  goes  round,  or  the  child  that  seems  to  sleep  at  her 
feei^  lest  he  should  be  sent  to  rest  before  it  is  finished,  and  imagination  fill  it  up  too  weil 
when  he  is  alone,  and  in  darkness — would  I  were  one  of  those  !  Their  fear,  their  ignorance, 
is  their  security.  Heaven  never  selects  such  instruments  for  its  higher  purposes.  They  may 
eat  their  humble  bread  and  drink  their  water  in  peace,  while  the  servant  of  heaven,  wha 
tarries  on  his  way,  is  torn  by  a  lion.  They  may  remain,  like  their  own  rustic  hills,  covered 
with  useful  verdure  and  content  with  quiet  beauty,  while  those,  whose  deep  roots  extend  to 
the  world  beneath,  whose  feet  have  supplanted  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  are  impregnated 
with  tire  and  destruction,  blast  ail  the  region  around  them,  and  are  rent  and  ruined  by  their 
own  explosion.  Why  did  I  assume  this  fatal  responsibility  ?  What  were  the  crimes  of  others 
to  me  ?  The  whole  world  might  have  laboured  with  some  prodigious  discover}*,  yet  I  m^ht 
have  passed  my  life  in  it,  unsolicitous  and  unconscious  of  it.  These  things  do  not  come 
in  quest  of  us  ;  His  our  fatal  curiosity  that  removes  the  natural  barrier  of  separation. 
The  earth  on  which  I  trod  might  have  quaked  and  groaned  with  untold  secrets ;  every  breeze 
might  have  brought  to  my  ears  the  cry  of  an  unappeased  spirit ;  the  tapers  that  burned 
before  me  might  have  been  tipt  with  blue  ;  the  very  dogs  might  have  crouched  and  shivered 
with  a  consciousness  of  invisible  presence ;  I  might  have  set  every  step  upon  an  untimely  grave* 
and  sfept  every  night  in  a  chamber  stained  with  secret  blood ;  so  I  hod  known  nothing  of  it. 
my  sleep  would  have  been  quiet  and  my  mind  undisturbed  ;  I  would  have  passed  through, 
lift*  as  calmly  as  the  sea-boy  sleeping  in  the  shrouds,  while  the  spirits  of  the  storm  are  mus- 
tering and  hurtling  in  the  blast  that  lulls  him  to  rest.  A  search  into  the  secrets  of  crimes  we 
have  not  been  privy  to,  is  like  nn  acquired  faculty  of  seeing  spectres.  Before  its  attainment* 
all  was  safety  and  innocence ;  after,  solitude  becomes  uneasy jind  darkness  terrible.  The  con* 
sdousness  of  guilt  is  as  bad  as  the  commission.  He  who  obtains  the  knowledge  of  another'a 
crimes  shares  their  burthen  and  their  torment ;  he  is  either  summoned  to  expiate  them,  and 
forced  from  the  quietness  of  life,  and  the  natural  current  of  human  action,  to  a  line  of  daring 
and  desperate  adventure,  which  he  pursues  without  sympathy  and  without  reward»(for  the 
feelings  attached  to  that  state  are  too  uncommon  for  participation,  and  its  termination  is  not 
his  own  exaltation,  but  the  punishment  of  others) — or  he  sinks  into  the  partaker  of  another'a 
crimes  by  forbearing  to  disclose  them.  He  suffers  more  than  the  real  agent ;  his  painful  con- 
sciousness is  the  same,  his  dread  of  detection  the  same,  and  his  sense  of  the  injuries  of  the 
sufiferer  and  the  consequences  of  discovery  are  greater,  for  he  fears  to  be  found  wicked  only 
from  the  love  of  wickedness,  without  the  motives  of  enmity  or  the  temptations  of  reward.  Ta 
a  personal  action,  if  brave  and  daring,  nay,  if  egregiously  flagitious,  the  wonder  of  mankind 
involuntarily  attaches  some  degree  of  honour ;  but  the  gratuitous  villain,  who  was  not  guilty, 
not  because  he  dared,  but  because  he  feared,  is  deservedly  heaped  with  the  contempt  and 
maledictions  of  all.  To  such  an  alternative  has  my  fatal  curiosity  reduced  me-* an  ttltern&- 
tive  aggravated  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror  to  me.  Whatever  be  the  object  disclosed 
to  you,  Ippolito,  can  it  be  so  terrible  as  that  which  my  hints  have  told?  Do  jrou  understand 
me  ?  Involuntarily  1  hope  not,  yet  you  should  understand  me,  to  estimate  the  struggles  of 
my  mind  aright.  A  month  past  I  would  have  believed  my  heart  contaminated  by  the  casual 
visitation  of  that  thought  which  is  now  its  constant  inmate.  I  dread  lest  it  should  lose  its 
sahitary  horror  of  which  this  habitual  contemplation  must  divest  it.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  security  shall  I  have  then?  A  villain  in  thcon*  is  half  a  villain  in  action.  Habit  is  as 
strong  a  security  for  our  virtues  as  principle ;  to  a  mind  beset  as  mine  perhaps  stronger ;  'tis 
iniposrible  for  the  purest  mind  to  dwell  long  on  villanous  and  murderous  thoughts,  even  as 
ibdifTerent  and  neutral,  without  feeling  their  pollution  not  ohly  infecting  its  frame,  but  partially 
influencing  the  actions ;  impulses  of  malignity,  of  mischief,  of  revenge,  will  be  fdt  unchecked 
and  oorepented.     I  feel  it  myself-^  1  feel  the  fiend  growii^;  itrong  within  me.    What,  obi 
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what  win  become  of  me,  Ippolito  ?  I  can  hardly  breathe,  I  can  fcarce  hold  my  pen ;  these 
are  the  last  lines  it  shall  e?er  trace ;  you  will  never  behold  them— they  will  be  buried  with 
their  writer.  I  shall  not  outlive  this  night.  Fllippo  is  weeping  beside  me — I  cannot  describe 
circumstances,  the  shock  of  death  is  too  forcible  for  my  mind.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  or 
almost  where  I  am,  but  J  feel  what  I  must  shortly  be. 

<*  About  an  hour  ago  Filippo  rushed  in  with  horror  in  his  face.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  and 
gasping  and  speechless,  looked  up  in  my  face.  When  he  could  speak,  it  was  oniy  in  broken 
tones  and  bowlings  of  despair  to  tell  me  I  was  *  to  die.* — *  I  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.* 
I  listened  with  the  incredulity  of  amazement.  The  mind  cannot  readily  admit  the  thought 
of  death — of  death  so  near  and  so  sudden.  At  length  his  agony  eidted  my  fear.  I  then 
spoke  unheeded  in  my  turn,  for  he  was  unable  to  hear  or  almost  to  speak.  With  difficulty 
and  many  interruptions,  at  last,  he  told  me — he  had  of  late  observed  my  father  and  bis 
confessor  often  engaged  in  conferences,  firom  which  he  was  excluded-~that  his  suspicions 
were  awakened,  as  hitherto  he  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  their  consultations — tbtit  this 
evening,  owing  to  my  father's  abstraction,  he  had  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  in  a  part  of 
the  room  as  the  confessor  entered.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  he  felt  such  a  pecu- 
liar boding  sensation  on  his  entrance  that  he  could  not  resist  making  it. 

*' '  They  conversed  in  whispers  at  first,'  said  he,  '  and  with  such  long  intervals,  that  I 
oould  collect  nothing.  At  length  the  count,  as  if  many  things  had  been  proposed,  and  none 
had  satisfied  him,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  said  aloud,  '  I  know  not  how  to  dispose 
of  this  encumbrance.*—*  An  encumbrance,*  said  the  monk,  *■  is  only  another  name  for  some- 
thing we  want  resolution  to  be  freed  from.* — '  I  do  not  want  resolution,*  said  the  count,  *  but 
I  know  not  what  means  to  employ.'—*  He  who  does  not  want  resolution,  could  not  hesitate  to 
employ  any  means,*  observed  the  confessor.  '  But  my  own  son,  father,*  said  the  count.  *  His 
crime  is  therefore  aggravated  by  disobedience,*  said  the  monk.  '  But  in  my  own  castle,'  said 
the  count.  '  You  can  therefore  be  more  secret  and  secure,'  replied  the  monk.  *  But  another 
—another — another,'  said  the  count  in  a  piteous  tone,  and  as  if  unable  to  force  himself  to 
finish  the  sentence.  '  Another  is  rendered  necessary  by  those  that  have  preceded ;  the  first 
movement  is  voluntary,  all  that  follow  are  consequential  and  inevitable,'  urged  the  tempter. 
•  By  my  soul,'  said  the  count,  apparently  answering  his  own  thoughts,  '  I  am  neither  safe  nor 

secret  withhi  these  walls,  witness '    He  stopped.    *  Our  success  depends  as  much  on  the 

choice  as  on  the  use  of  means,*  said  the  monk.  *  When  we  employ  violent  passions  as  our 
agents,  their  explosion  will  often  extend  to  ourselves ;  but  there  are  still  and  unsuspected 
means.* — <  Do  you  know  of  such  means,  holy  father  ?*  interrupted  the  count.  '  I  do,*  said  the 
monk.  '  And  are  you  acquainted  with  one  who  would  apply  them  ?*  asked  your  father,  in  a 
lower  tone.  *  I  am/  said  the  confessor.  There  was  then  a  long  silence ;  the  children  of  Satan 
appeared  to  understand  each  other  without  speech.  I  could  have  rushed  out,  and  pierced 
their  false  hearts  with  my  own  hand. 

"  *  The  count  seemed  to  force  himself  to  break  the  silence,  and  said,  in  a  hurried  manner 
'  Good  father,  it  is  needless  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  must  be  done  so — so  as  neither  to 
excite  suspicion  nor  disturbance.  You  have  of  course  witnessed  many  proofs  of  the  efficacy 
and  expedition  of  what  you  propose.* — '  I  heard  many  proofs,'  said  the  monk  evasively.  *  But, 
continued  your  father,  with  increased  eagerness  of  tone  and  gesture,  though  almost  whispcriog, 
*they  are  such  as  leave  you  in  no  doubt  of  its  certainty.* — *  Would  you  have  me  doubt  my 
senses  ?*  said  the  monk,  impatiently.  *  Pardon  me,  father,*  said  the  count,  *  you  did  not 
mention  anything  of  seeing  a  proof  of  its  operation.* — *  But  is  not  hearing  one  of  the  senses?' 
said  the  confessor,  recollecting  himself.  It  struck  me,  signer,  when  I  heard  them  conferring 
thus,  that  leagued  as  they  both  were  in  wickedness,  each  of  them  felt  a  wish  to  be  possessed 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  other*s  previous  iniquity,  that  might  supply  an  influence  over  him  at 
some  future  period.  To  such  a  motive  I  attributed  your  father*s  anxiety  to  draw  an  ocular 
confession  of  the  power  of  these  means  (which  I  suppose  to  be  poison)  from  the  monk ;  for 
though  the  guilt  of  either  could  scarce  be  developed  without  implicating  that  of  the  other,  yet 
the  fears  of  wickedness  are  perpetually  impelling  to  provisional  caution,  and  security  for  the 
sabordination  of  its  associates.  The  monk  rose  to  depart.  <  You  must  not  go  in  anger, 
Ikther,'  said  the  count.  *  Pardon  me,  I  mean  to  set  about  it  in  oold  blood,*  aaid  the  monk,  in 
a  peculiar  accent.    <  Go  then,  but  send  mj  attendants  to  me  qukiUy-^uiokly,  fittber,  tad 
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throw  open  all  the  doors  at  you  go,  that  I  may  hear  the  found  of  your  steps  till  I  see  them 
approaching.  I  cannot  be  alone  a  moment— I  am  a  miserable  man  P  This  last  direction  was 
fortunate  for  me,  for  I  glided  out  from  behind  the  hangings  through  the  open  door,  and  reached 
your  apartment  in  a  moment.' 

'*  Having  told  his  tale,  he  again  fell  at  my  feet  and  wept.  It  had  been  more  merciful  to 
have  let  me  die  without  this  iotelb'gence,  for  die  I  must.  The  poison  will  probably  be  con- 
veyed hi  food,  undbtmguisbed  by  any  peculiar  taste ;  its  operation  will  probably  be  like 
the  approach  of  sleep ;  I  should  not  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death — the  interval  of  ex- 
pectation and  agony.  He  has  suggested  a  thousand  plans  for  escape  or  resistance ;  they  are 
wild ;  it  b  not  a  single  enemy  or  a  single  emergency  I  have  to  contend  against ;  they  have 
me  utteriy  in  their  power — these  walls  must  bound  my  struggles.  If  I  resisted  violence,  they 
might  leave  me  to  perish  by  Cunine ;  this  is  horrible.  Oh,  for  a  single  weapon  to  gmtp  m 
mine  hour  of  need !  There  is  none ;  death  comes  on  like  the  night,  shutting  up  all  creation 
in  darkness,  hopeless  and  impenetrable.— I  have  driven  Filippo  from  me— driven  him 
almost  by  force ;  his  clamours  disturbed  me.  I  would  think  if  I  could ;  my  mind  is  wondrous 
heavy  and  beclouded.  I  am  stunned  and  blasted  by  this  stroke.  Death,  death— what  is 
death  ?  Men  talk  of  it  all  their  lives ;  and  the  wise  will  talk  well  and  smoothly  of  it ;  but 
who  hath  understood  it  ?  Who  has  seen  it  approach  so  near,  and  measured  it  with  their  full 
power  of  vision,  descrfted  and  embodied  its  just  dimensions,  and  said  to  it— Now  I  know  all 
thou  canst  be,  or  bring  to  me  ?  No,  it  is  impossible ;  if  speech  could  be  obtained  in  the  last 
agonies,  we  might  know  something  of  it ;  if  they  could  even  make  signs  to  signify  the  gradual 
obseuntion  of  sense,  and  exclusion  of  the  world  and  its  objects ;  if  they  could  intimate  at  what 
moment  they  let  go  tiieir  hold  of  the  life  of  sense,  and  feel  the  dawn  of  their  new  perceptions. 
No,  I  was  bora  to  die — I  have  seen  many  that  died ;  yet  I  know  nothing  of  death.  Great 
and  invisibie  Being,  whose  name  is  to  be  uttered  by  silence,  where  am  I  going?  all  con- 
jectures of  reason,  all  illuminations  of  fiiith,  (ail  me  now.  I  could  talk  of  these  things 
like  others,  and  believed  my  notions  of  them  dear  and  authentic ;  but  now  all  around  me  is 
tenfold  darkness.  A  mountain  rises  between  the  regions  of  life  and  futurity ;  through  it  or 
above  it,  no  power  can  obtain  for  living  man  a  glimpse  or  a  passage ;  clouds  are  seated  on  its 
top,  and  its  centre  is  mantled  over  by  darkness.  I  sit  at  its  feet,  and  look  upward  in  vain ; 
I  tiemUe  in  ignorance,  I  gasp  in  expectancy.  Whither  am  I  going,  or  to  whom !  How 
many  fears  d  ileah  are  compassing  me  round !  How  much  am  I  a  mortal  even  at  this  solenm 
hour !  The  dread  of  pain,  though  it  is  the  last  I  shall  suffer,  the  throbbings  of  curiosity, 
thongfa  I  shall  never  be  sensible  of  their  gratification,  are,  I  think,  more  strong  within  me 
than  an  other  feelings.  The  mode  and  circumstance  of  death  are  more  terrible  to  me  than 
the  act  itself;  of  that  I  have  no  conception ;  but  of  the  possible  pain  and  agony  of  the  strugglet 
I  have  too,  too  dear  an  idea.  Will  it  first  affect  my  intellect  or  my  senses  ?  Shall  I  feel  my 
mind  obscured  and  declining,  or  mine  eyes  growing  dim,  my  pulses  fluttering,  my  hearing 
mized  and  dizzy  ?  Oh,  what  will  be  the  first  symptoms  that  the  pilgrim  is  setting  out  on  her 
jooroey — the  first  fiunt  beat  of  the  march  that  calls  the  coward  to  the  last  great  conflict !  and 
when  I  try  to  *  go  forth  and  shake  myself,  as  at  other  times,*  to  scatter  these  faint  assaults 
of  infinnity ;  to  feel,  to  know  that  no  power  can  arrest  or  subdue  them  ;  that,  feeble  as  they 
BCfim,  they  are  the  beginnings  of  that  wondrous  process  that  in  a  few  moments  will  change 
ray  body  into  dust,  and  shut  out  my  spirit,  to  wander  in  a  state  new  and  unknown,  of  which 
the  coneeption  can  only  commence  with  the  existence  ? 

**  I  will  wrap  up  my  head  and  think  no  more — it  will  not  be.  Shall  I  suffer  much  pain  ? 
Win  ray  struggles  be  long?  How  do  we  know  but  the  approach  of  death  is  pleasurable? 
Mone  have  returned  to  tdl  us ;  perhaps  our  fears  are  all  that  invest  it  with  pain.  Oh,  no,  no, 
the  aspeet  of  the  dead  bears  no  expression  of  pleasure !  the  pointed  nostril,  the  grim  and  rigid 
aooth,  the  distended  and  bursting  eye,  the  hair  bristling  and  erect,  like  resistance — these  are 
BDt  the  features  of  one  who  is  at  ease.  No;  death  is  every  way  horrible.  '  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  the  yoong,  and  those  in  health,  are  more  susceptible  of  severe  pain,  and  longer  struggles, 
than  the  weak  and  aged.  They  cling  to  life  with  terrible  force,  and  repeated  blows  and  hard 
hntehering  violence  must  rend  them  asunder.  Yes,  death  is  every  way  horrible  to  met 
Alrasghty  Pbwers,  can  this  be  possible  ?  Have  two  hours  dapsed  since  I  was  toU  I  must  die? 
It  tfifmn  that  I  have  heard  it  but  now.    Oh,  who  can  think  Ufo  long  who  knows  he  mnit 
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die?  Who  can  tl amber orer  the  hours  whow  lapse  lesds  to  futurity?  How  fast— liow  fast, 
even  to  the  eye,  the  hmnd  of  this  tinie-pieco  travels  1  Even  while  I  write  it  changes  its  place  ! 
If  it  were  arrested  for  an  hour«  what  injury  would  the  world  sustain  for  an  hour  ?  It  might 
stop  for  a  day— for  a  year,  without  mankind  being  sensible  of  it ;  and,  if  it  should,  its  termina- 
tion would  only  find  me,  as  now,  lapt  in  terrible  conjecture  1  To  prepare  for  what  is  indefinite^ 
no  time  would  be  sufficient ;  all  around  me  is  wondrous,  as  if  I  had  but  just  begun  to  live. 
This  little  instrument — can  its  minute  workings  lead  to  an  efTeot  so  stupendous  ?  Can  the 
progress  of  that  small  line  precipitate  an  immortal  spirit  into  futurity  ?  I  have  heard  of  the 
current  of  the  stream  before,  but  now  my  eyes  see  it,  I  have  felt  its  force,  and  measured  its 
rapidity ;  nothing  may  turn  it  back,  or  withstand  it.  A  few  moments  more,  and — -was  that 
a  step  ?  It  was  a  step— I  hear  it«4hey  come  I  I  must  die  !  Gracious  Heaven  !  is  there  no 
help—no  respite  ?  Oh,  for  the  swords  that  are  playing  by  the  sides  of  the  idlers  of  the  world 
this  moment!  Oh,  that  I  were  in  a  forest,  and  could  rend  the  branches  from  the  trees  for  my 
defence  1  Can  I  not  tear  out  the  beams  or  stones  of  these  giant  walls  to  cast  at  them  ?  By 
Heaven,  I  will  not  hold  out  my  throat  to  them  1  I  will  fight  for  life,  and  that  terribly— I  wiU 
make  a  weapon  of  something,  or  they  shall  feel  that  the  naked  hand  of  despair  can  scatter 
firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death  ! " 

Here  the  manuscript  ended,  and  Cyprian,  when  he  had  finished  it,  looked  with  wonder  at 
Annibal,  to  behold  him  yet  alive.  Its  termination  had  indicated  death,  aggravated  by  hope- 
less resistance.     Annibal  pursued  the  narrative  verbally. 

**  I  wrote  those  last  lines  with  many  intervals  of  ibar  and  of  meditation.  It  was  long  after 
midnight  that  I  heard  a  step  approaching.  After  a  struggle,  which  neither  my  power  nor 
voice  can  describe,  I  started  up,  and  stood  fixed  opposite  the  entrance ;  my  only  instrument 
was  a  massive  chair,  which,  in  my  frantic  strength,  I  wielded  like  a  wand.  I  am  convinced  I 
would  have  crushed  to  death  the  being  against  whom  I  lifted  it  The  step  came  nearer,  I 
set  my  teeth  close,  and  rose  on  my  feet,  and  my  sinews  felt  like  iron.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
and,  before  I  could  raise  my  arm,  FUippo  rushed  in.  There  was  no  time  for  inquiry  or  ezpla* 
nation ;  he  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  only  beckoned  me  to  follow ;  that  motion  calmed 
me  in  a  moment ;  I  seemed  to  understand,  intuitively,  it  was  a  sign  of  safety  and  freedom. 

"  I  caught  up  the  lamp,  and  followed  him.  On  quitting  the  room,  I  was  about  to  turn  down 
the  passage,  but  he  grasped  my  arm,  and  though  still  unable  to  utter  more  than  interjections, 
gave  me  to  understand  we  must  take  another  direction.  He  passed  before,  with  quick  but 
steady  steps.  I  held  the  lamp  low  lest  our  speed  would  extinguish  it,  for  the  passage  into 
which  we  had  entered  appeared  longer  and  loftier  than  the  other,  and  the  air,  though  damp 
and  still,  was  strong  in  its  current.  I  was  amazed  at  the  apparent  incaution  of  Filippo*s  move- 
meats,  for  he  walked  as  he  would  at  noon-day ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  passage  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  taking  the  lamp  from  me,  and  shrouding  it  with  his  cloak,  stepped  forward  with 
breathless  and  shivering  slowness,  motioning  me  to  do  so  likewise.  I  did  so  ;  but  in  the  room 
we  entered,  I  could  discover  no  reason  for  this  sudden  caution :  it  was  spacious  and  desolate^ 
and,  as  the  half- veiled  light  threw  a  partial  and  thwarting  gleam  upon  it,  I  could  only  see 
masses  of  dusky  obscurity.  As  we  drew  near  the  opposite  door,  Filippo  contracted  his  steps 
with  increasing  fear,  and  I  now  threw  round  me  a  glance  of  serious  inquiry.  I  discovered  then, 
with  diflSculty,  a  dark  heap  in  the  comer  we  were  approaching ;  it  was  too  dim  and  shapeless 
to  suggest  any  cause  for  the  caution  he  betrayed,  yet  his  eye,  as  he  drew  nearer  it,  rolled  in 
horror,  and  his  steps  almost  faltered.  I  leant  over  him,  to  view  it  more  closely,  and  in  that 
moment  I  thought  I  beheld  it  move.  Filippo  murmured  something  between  a  groan  and  an 
exclamtition  of  affright,  and  darted  forward  ko  quickly,  that  I  found  myself  alorte  and  in 
darkness,  almost  before  I  perceived  he  was  gone.  I  followed  him,  but  know  not  why  I  shud- 
dered as  I  passed  that  strange  dark  heap.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  it  moved  again  ;  I 
heard  it  distinctly  rustic  in  the  darkness.  I  sprung  past  it  with  the  quickness  of  real  fear.  My 
perceptions  were  entirely  changed  ;  but  a  moment  post,  and  I  dreaded  nothing  but  the  terribU 
monk  and  his  poison  ;  but  the  sudden  and  causeless  appearance  of  Filippo,  the  dim  light  that 
led  me,  this  still  and  fantastic  gliding  through  passages  of  unbreatbing  desolation,  and  the  last 
strange  object  I  had  beheld,  combined  with  the  confusion  and  horror  of  my  recent  feelings, 
had  rendered  me  as  susceptible  of  momentary  and  local  impressioiM  as  if  I  had  no  other,  no 
personal  concern — as  if  I  was  not  flying  Ibr  life— for  Hfe  hardly  held  and  hourly  threatened. 
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Stfll  under  the  ioflaence  of  what  I  inagined  I  beheld*  I  eagerly  questioned  Filippo,  irhom  I 
had  now  orertaken,  and  who  had  renewed  his  swiftness. — *  That  chamber/  said  he,  inco- 
herently ;  'ask  not— harry  on;  your  life  depends  on  a  moment— he  is  quiet' 

**  1  obeyed  him  in  silence.  We  crossed  other  chambers  and  wound  through  other  passages 
I  had  never  beheld  before,  or  knew  this  \'ast  fabric  contained ;  bot  as  I  passed  I  could  not 
help  glancing  a  thought  of  horror  upon  the  numberless  victims  of  the  guilt  or  cruelty  of  its 
liDTmer  possessors,  so  fiur  from  the  knowledge  or  sympathy  of  their  fellow  creatures,  though 
under  tbe  same  roof  and  within  the  Kime  walls,  that  it  was  perhaps  unknown  to  their  nearest 
relatives  where  they  existed  or  what  they  suffered ;  that  tbe  groans  they  uttered  mi;;ht  form 
a  part  of  the  respiration  of  a  friend  or  a  brother,  without  conveying  to  them  that  the  lips 
from  which  they  issued  were  so  near.  We  now  appeared  to  have  traversed  that  win^  of  tha 
castle ;  we  had  entered  a  large  ball  whose  doors  had  a  loftier  moulding  than  any  we  had 
passed,  and  which  seemed,  from  the  boUcr  and  simpler  character  of  its  structure,  to  be  near 
the  extremity  of  the  building,  and  probably  to  communicate  with  the  court  of  the  castle. 

**  Here  Filippo  paused,  and  uncovering  the  lamp,  began  eagerly  to  examine  the  doors ;  at 
several  he  shook  his  head  with  the  impatience  of  disappointment.  I  followed  him  mcchani* 
cally ;  at  length  he  darted  towards  one  that  lay  deep  in  the  shade,  and  vehemently  applied  to 
it  a  key.  which  he  snatched  from  his  bosom.  By  the  delay  and  the  imperfect  sound  that 
followed  the  application,  I  knew  its  success  too  well — ^the  sound  struck  upon  my  heart.  Filippo, 
the  next  moment,  withdrew  Uic  key  and  disappeared  down  a  dark  arch,  which  1  had  not  seen 
before,  bearing  the  lamp  with  him.  I  remained  in  utter  darkness.  My  mind  had  been 
weakened  hy  trials  and  sufferings  both  real  and  fantastic  The  moment  he  was  gone  I  became 
the  victim  of  visionary  terror ;  I  recollected  his  sudden  appearance,  almost  impossible  to  be 
effertrd  by  human  means,  his  strange  swiftness  and  silence,  his  look,  so  wild  and  unnatural, 
his  few  words,  so  ominous,  his  disappearance  without  noise  or  preparation ;  I  recollected  the 
strange  warnings  given  to  those  who  were  near  their  dissolution  by  those  who  had  already 
undergone  it — I  recollected  how  probable  it  was ;  Filippo  had  exposed  himself  to  danger,  even 
mortal,  by  his  real  for  me — I  recollected  with  horror  the  mysterious  heap  in  that  dark  cham- 
ber, at  which  he  seemed  to  pause  with  portentous  shudderings ;  its  dimensions  and  shape  were 
like  those  of  a  corse.  I  felt  it  impossible  to  nurse  these  horrible  imaginings  long ;  they  were 
invading  my  last  haif>rallied  remains  of  reason ;  there  was  a  more  probable  cause  for  his 
desertion :  but  my  habitual  reliance  on  him  long  resisted  that. 

**  I  looked  around  me  to  see  if  any  hope  remained  from  my  own  exertions ;  the  clouds  of 
a  heavy  night  appearing  at  the  high  and  pillared  windows  excluded  every  gleam  of  light,  and 
prevented  mc  from  conjecturing  even  in  what  part  of  the  building  I  was. 

**  As  I  gazed  around  a  faint  noise  came  to  my  ear.  I  listened — it  was  the  mixed  sound  of 
a  Toicc  tittc  whispered  and  steps  that  hesitated.  I  stood  motionless  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 
— *  Knsh,'  said  a  voice  at  some  distance.  Willing  to  believe  it  Filippo's,  I  answered  in  the 
same  accent. — *  Is  it  you  ? '  said  the  voice  more  articulately ;  *  I  have  been  in  search  of  you.' 
As  tbe  last  words  were  uttered,  I  perceived  the  voice  to  be  that  of  my  father. 

**  I  neither  exclaimed  nor  moved — I  was  stiffened  and  speechless ;  to  have  felt  a  stiletto 
in  my  breast  had  been  almost  a  relief  at  that  moment.  The  steps  drew  nearer ;  the  blood 
wUeh  appeared  to  have  deserted  my  frame  now  rushed  back  with  a  sudden  and  feverish 
glow ;  strange  and  accursed  thoughts  were  with  me.  We  were  in  the  dark  ;  I  remembered 
tbe  visitdtion  of  the  spectre  monk ;  I  remembered  words  never  heard  by  man  but  me— never 
to  be  heard.  My  eyes  grew  dim — a  blaze  of  purple  light  quivered  through  the  hall,  yet  I 
could  see  nothing  by  its  glare.  My  limbs  tottered  under  me,  but  the  influence  whose  terror 
would  have  betrayed  me  abated.  The  steps  were  evidently  receding ;  and  as  they  retired  I 
thoaght  I  heard  curses  hissing  along  the  walls.  I  remained  gasping  for  breath.  The  air  of 
the  ban  grew  cool  again,  and  though  the  darkness  was  not  diminished,  its  shades  I  thought 
were  less  dense  and  oppressive. 

**  On  a  sodden  I  felt  myself  grasped  with  violence.  I  struggled  to  free  myself.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Filippo.  I  believed  him  treacherous,  and  all  the  mystery  was  solved. — '  Wretch,* 
Slid  I,  grasping  him  in  my  turn,  'yon  have  betrayed  me.' — 'What  madness  is  this?'  he 
whispered  in  low  but  vehement  tones ;  *  for  the  holy  Virgin's  sake,  follow  me,  but  speak  not.* 
— *  You  Iced  Be  to  death*  said  I ;  yet  I  followed  him  without  nntaiice. 
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"  I  now  found  we  were  in  complete  darkness.  After  descending  a  few  steps,  we  stopped.  I 
was  urgent  in  my  whispered  inquiries,  but  obtained  no  answer.  I  became  impatient  of  fear 
and  expectation,  and  almost  remonstrated  aloud,  when  I  heard  a  noise  near  me  like  the  open- 
ing  of  a  door,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  Filippo  led  me  into  the  court  of  the  castle. 

**  It  was  the  air,  the  free  open  air,  the  blessed  air  of  heaven.  I  breathed  it  in  freedom  ;  it 
was  no  dream  of  transitory  freedom.  I  opened  my  bosom  to  it ;  I  extended  my  arms,  as  if  it 
were  tangible  and  material.     I  was  delirious  with  sudden  and  uncontrollable  joy. 

"  When  my  senses  returned,  I  found  we  were  in  a  ruinous  enclosure,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings I  had  not  remembered  to  have  seen  before ;  but  which,  from  their  appearance,  I  judged 
to  belong  to  the  servants  of  the  castle.  In  one  or  two  of  the  turrets  that  were  grotesquely 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  blank  and  giant  walls,  I  still  saw  two  lights  twinkling.  Filippo, 
stooping  to  the  ground,  raised  up  the  lamp,  which  he  had  dexterously  hid  behind  the  fragment 
of  a  fallen  battlement ;  and  we  crossed  the  court  in  silence,  with  steps  often  obstructed  by  the 
ruins  that  were  scattered  over  it.  We  glided  through  other  arches,  whose  darkness  was  par* 
tially  broken  by  our  half  .hid  light,  and  at  length  reached  a  low  door  which  opened  on  the 
rampart  Here  still  grater  caution  was  necessary.  This  had  been  long  in  a  ruinous  state ; 
our  steps  were  confined  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocky  path,  and  our  only  hold  of  support  was  the 
projections  and  weedy  tufts  of  the  dismantled  wall. 

**  At  length  the  ^are  of  the  lamp  flashed  upward  on  a  rude  and  ruined  arch,  which  ap.» 
peared  once  to  have  been  connected  with  the  remains  of  a  drawbridge.  We  crept  under  it, 
and,  clinging  to  its  rugged  and  indented  sides,  which  the  bickering  gleams  of  the  lamp  carved 
into  fantastic  shapings,  descended  to  the  moat,  which  the  fragments  that  had  fallen  from  above 
had  almost  filled  up  beneath  the  arch.  We  crossed  it,  descended  the  mound,  and  reached 
the  wood  in  safety. 

'*  I  now  heaped  thanks,  inquiries,  and  applauses,  in  the  same  breath,  on  Filippo,  who  was 
too  busy  crossing  himself  and  praying  to  his  patron  to  heed  me. 

'*  At  length,  as  we  lay  behbid  a  tuft  of  chesnut  trees  (for  he  would  not  permit  us  as  yet 
to  proceed),  I  procured  from  him  the  intelligence  of  the  means. 

**  *  When  you  drove  me  trcftn  you,  signer,*  said  he,  *  and  seemed  determined  to  die,  I  left 
you  with  a  resolution  to  do  something  desperate.  I  was  resolved  you  should  not  perish 
unaided.  This  was  necessary  for  my  own  safety  as  well  as  yours.  I  could  not  imagine  they 
would  spare  me,  who  was  permitted  to  live  only  as  a  means  to  betray  you,  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  employ  that  means.  I  went  back  to  the  count's  apartment ;  I  found  him 
preparing  to  quit  it  in  order  to  join  the  fkmily  in  the  hall,  where  they  uiMly  sup. 

**  *  I  could  not  observe  any  change  either  in  his  looks  or  his  langu^e.  He  suffered  my 
attendance  as  usual,  without  notice.  I  followed  to  the  hall,  and  mixed  with  the  other  domes- 
ties.  On  this  night  I  observed  the  confessor  had  joined  the  family.  Through  the  air  of  deep 
abstraction  he  always  wears  it  was  impossible  to  discover  his  thoughts,  or  whether  the  frame 
of  his  mind  was  habitual  or  peculiar. 

"  *  As  he  approached  where  the  family  were  not  yet  seated,  I  observed  him  bring:  forward, 
as  usual,  a  small  vial  of  lemon  juice,  which  he  mixes  with  water,  and  which  constitutes  his  only 
beverage,  and  place  it  beside  his  cover.  I  was  near  him.  The  motion  of  his  arm  showed 
me  another  small  vial  in  his  vest.  I  grew  deadly  sick  as  I  beheld  it.  I  had  no  doubt  I 
saw  the  instrument  of  your  death.  As  he  turned  round,  he  displaced  his  girdle  and  rosary. 
He  observed  it,  and  began  to  adjust  them.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  found  it  necessary  to  place 
the  other  vial  on  the  table,  to  which  his  back  was  turned.  This  was  the  critical  moment. 
The  vial  of  lemon-juice  was  on  the  right ;  the  other  on  the  lefL  With  the  quickness  and 
sOence  of  thought  I  changed  their  places.  He  turned  round,  put  up  the  first  vial  into  his' 
vest,  and  emptied  the  latter  into  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  beside  his  cover. 

'*  *  When  I  had  done  this,  I  reflected  that  I  had  only  gained  time  ;  that  it  must  be  soon 
discovered  that  the  monk  was  poisoned,  and  that  you  had  only  swallowed  lemon-juice.  If, 
therefore,  I  could  not  devise  tome  means  of  escape  in  the  interval  which  I  had  gained,  I  felt 
it  was  nnavailing,  except  so  far  as  to  punish  an  Intentional  murderer;  but  the  success 
and  promptitude  of  my  first  movement  suggested  a  flattering-  omen,  which  I  accepted  not 
unretdily. 

In  tho  wmmUmmi^k^Mmiiif  Mwinbled.     The  count  and  his  confessor  whispered  often. 


M  « 
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WHh  unspeakable  delight  I  saw  the  Utter  employ  the  vaie  that  stood  beside  him.  Towards 
the  ooochuion  of  the  meal,  the  couat  desiriog  the  chamberlaia  to  be  summoned,  spoke  soma 
words  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  on  which  the  latter  detached  a  rosty  key  from  his  girdle  and 
gave  it  to  the  confessor,  who  lodged  it  in  his  vest.  I  understood  every  motion.  It  seemed 
ihaU  ibr  some  reason  (probably  that  of  concealing  the  corpse),  the  monk  had  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  procure  the  key  from  the  chamberlain.  I  bad  glanced  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
key,  and  though  it  was  nothing  remarkable,  I  guesaed  from  the  former,  and  from  the  apparent 
ioteottoa  with  which  it  was  procured,  that  it  belonged  to  some  external  door  of  the  castle^ 
to  which,  if  we  could  procure  access,  our  safety  was  assured.  I  therefore  resolved  to  watch 
the  naonk  silently.  I  concluded,  from  the  conversation  that  I  repeated  to  you,  that  the 
poiscm  was  of  a  rapid  and  quiet  operation.  I  doubted  not  that  the  monk  would  soon  feel 
its  efibctSy  and  if  I  could  be  near  him  at  the  moment  and  secure  the  k^s,  all  was  welL 

**  *  The  &mily  now  separated.  The  monk  retired.  I  watched  him  at  a  cautious  distance^ 
and  saw  him  eater  his  apartment :  to  that  terhble  apartment,  even  at  noonday,  i  know  not 
what  Ibrae  could  have  compelled  me ;  but  now,  at  night,  alone  and  in  dariuaesa,  save  the 
dim  and  aoKtary  lamp  that  burned  in  the  passage,  I  knelt  at  the  door  and  watched  every 
flonnd  within.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  when  I  heard  him  advancing  abruptly  to  the  door 
aa  if  a  sodden  thought  had  smote  him.  I  retired  with  speed.  He  came  out.  I  saw  him 
first  bend  forward  from  the  door,  and,  holding  his  lamp  high,  look  far  into  the  passage. 
Mot  a  sound  breathed  along  it.  He  advanced,  and  I  thought  I  heard  him  sigh.  He  then 
went  rapidly  forward,  so  rapidly  that  I  waa  alone  in  the  passoge.  His  stepa^  however, 
were  a  saffieieot  direction  for  me  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night  He  took  a  direction  to 
your  apartment.  Every  moment  now  I  expected  to  see  him  falter  or  to  hear  him  groan  as 
I  glided  after  him  on  tiptoe,  led  by  the  taper  that  streamed  distantly  on  the  darkness. 

**  *  He  pvooeededf  however,  without  hesitation,  till  he  entered  a  large  hall,  not  imme* 
diaiely  near  yoor  apartment.  It  was  empty,  sod  far  from  any  inhabited  part  of  the  castle. 
I  abnost  shnddeied  to  follow  him  so  frir ;  but  the  thought  of  you  inspired  me.  I  paused  in 
the  passage  which  led  to  the  hall.  When  ha  entered  it,  I  heard  him  groan  audibly.  He 
atood  a  fow  miMwy^f  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  then  advancing  to  a  picture  at  the  op- 
posite  end,  held  his  taper  doae  to  it.  He  gazed  long ;  and,  as  be  turned  away,  the  light 
feU  fall  on  his  conntenanoe.  i  had  never  beheld  it  before  so  singularly  impressed.  There 
was  a  lock  of  hnman  agony  in  it  I  never  before  had  seen  or  believed  him  capable  of  feeling. 
He  then  laid  the  t^Mir  down  on  a  marble  slab,  and  sat  down,  with  lus  arms  folded,  beside  it. 

**'  I  eyed  him  intently.  There  was  neither  change  in  his  countenance  nor  weakness  in 
lus  motioniL  I  grew  sick  with  fear.  He  was  not  like  a  man  that  had  swallowed  poiaon. 
I  donbted,  and  I  trembled.  I  recollected  all  I  had  heard  of  him,  and  some  things  I  had  seen. 
I  condemned  n^  own  temerity  in  supposmg  him  assailable  by  the  modes  of  human  destruc- 
tion* He  waa  evidently  inoapable  of  being  iiyured  by  them  i  and  if  he  were  not,  what  must 
befottme? 

** '  While  these  thoughts  beset  met  I  will  confess  to  you  I  was  only  withheld  from  flying 
away  and  relinquishing  the  whole  in  despair  by  the  thought  that  if  he  were  indeed  a  being 
not  of  this  world,  all  distance  of  space  would  be  ineffectoal  to  protect  me  from  him.  While 
I  yet  debated  and  trembled,  he  rose  suddenly,  as  if  from  an  impulse  of  pain.  I  leaned  for- 
ward,  breathless  with  fresh  hope.  At  that  distance,  I  could  not  observe  any  change  in  his 
foatures ;  but,  as  I  gazed,  methought  a  yellower  tinge  mixed  with  the  paleness  of  his  visage. 
In  the  next  moment  all  doabt  was  removed.     He  gapped,  he  shivered,  and  he  fell. 

"  *  I  now  oame  forward  with  confidence.  I  approached  him*  His  eyes  were  glazed  and 
reverted ;  he  was  evidently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  mere  decencies  of 
homanity ;  I  seaiched  his  vest ;  I  found  the  keyst  I  liastened  back  to  your  apartment, 
onablo  to  speak  or  to  explain.  I  harried  you  to  the  hall  where  the  corse  lay;  for  I  knew, 
by  his  paoMBg  theie,  it  nnst  be  in  the  direction  of  some  outward  passa^  or  door.  I  fol- 
lowad  the  track,  partly  froaa  coi^eotnre  and  partly  from  memory ;  for  I  had  travtraed  that 
part  of  thncartfohsfor»jaiAweceedediamy  parauiti 

" '  And  now,  iigiuur,  adien  to  dungeon^  and  poison,  and  monks.  We  are  safe  on  the  out- 
side of  tfatest  ^i»  wattai  and  if  ever  w»  eater  then  agalB,  fit  Filippo  will  have  a  good  right 
lo  di«n0»d,onK»pii9in  foriddisimMk 
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"  Such  wss  FUippo*!  narratire,  to  which  I  liitened  with  wonder  and  thankfulness.  I 
readily  admitted  the  interposition  of  Divine  Power  for  our  safety ;  yet  it  was  not  without 
horror  that  I  thought  of  the  monk  and  his  sudden  and  terrible  fate.  A  degree  of  invo- 
luntary  incredulity  mixed  and  still  mixes  itself  with  my  feelings  on  that  subject.  He  appears 
to  mo  a  being  above  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity ;  a  being  who  does  not,  in  a  mortal  sense, 
exist,  and  who  therefore  cannot,  in  a  mortal  sense,  perish. 

**Thc  impression  received  in  the  chamber  of  my  confinement  at  Muralto  nothing  has 
yet  effaced.  I  mentioned  to  Filippo  the  voice  I  had  heard  in  the  hali  when  he  left  me  so 
abruptly.  This  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  perhaps  that  was  it-s  only  cause.  His  own  hasty 
departure  was  owing  to  the  sudden  recollection  of  a  door  in  an  adjacent  passage,  which 
be  wished  to  attempt  without  agitating  mc  by  probable  disappointment. 

"  I  now  inquired  why  we  did  not  proceed,  and  was  told  that  the  man  who  brought  ice  to 
the  castle,  and  who  travelled  at  night  to  avoid  the  heat,  was  probably  on  the  way  which  we 
were  to  take,  and  that  it  were  better  to  avoid  being  seen  till  we  reached  Naples. 

**  While  we  lingered  in  the  wood,  I  raised  my  eyes,  not  without  awe,  to  the  castle,  whose 
huge  and  massive  blackness  strongly  charactered  itself,  even  amid  the  gloom  of  night  and  the 
dusky  confusion  of  the  forest  and  mountains.  Far  to  the  left  I  saw  the  ruined  chapel,  that 
spot  which  awoke  so  many  terrible  recollections.  It  stood  in  shapeless  darkness.  As  I  gazed 
on  it,  I  almost  expected  to  see  that  mysterious  ligb.t  wandering  along  its  walls,  and  gleaming 
on  the  dark  tuits  of  wood  and  shrubs  that  invest  it.  As  I  still  looked  in  vague  expectation, 
a  light  indeed  appeared,  which  I  watched  not  without  emotion,  but  discovered  it  to  be  but  a 
scar  (the  only  one  that  twinkled  through  the  darkness  of  the  night),  just  appearing  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  shattered  window. 

'*  At  this  moment  steps  passed  near  us,  which  Filippo  affirmed  to  be  those  of  the  person  we 
waited  for ;  and  we  pursued  another  direction  with  our  utmost  expedition.  When  we  had 
penetrated  about  a  mile  into  the  forest,  a  bell  from  the  castle  sounded  in  the  air  above ;  and  on 
turning,  I  saw  distinctly  a  light,  that,  pale  at  first,  as  if  seen  through  a  casement,  grew  sud- 
denly brighter,  and  poured  a  broad  glare  on  the  darkness  of  the  upper  wood.  I  believed  this 
to  be  only  an  indication  that  the  person  who  had  passed  us  was  admitted  by  some  one  at  the 
castle,  from  whose  taper  proceeded  the  light  we  had  beheld  ;  but  Filippo,  under  more  serious 
apprehensions  of  pursuit,  persuaded  me  to  hide  in  an  intricate  part  of  the  forest,  as  it  was 
impossible  we  could  reach  Naples  before  our  pursuers  would  overtake  us.  Subdued,  but  not 
convinced,  I  consented  to  conceal  myself  in  a  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  mantled  over  with 
tangled  and  briery  shrubs.  The  event  was  only  a  day  wasted  in  watching,  solicitude,  and 
famine.  No  step  passed  near  us ;  no  sound  or  signal  of  pursuit  was  heard  in  the  forest.  Towards 
evening  we  quitted  our  retreat,  and  reached  Naples  in  safety,  which,  since  I  perceive  there  is 
no  immediate  persecution  excited  against  me,  I  shall  quit  with  some  hope  of  safety. 

"  I  distrust  this  calm,  however ;  it  is  unnatural ;  but  while  it  continues  1  may  take  advantafj^ 
of  its  influence  to  escape  from  danger  that  is  only  meditated  and  distant.  1  shall  leave  Naplet 
to-morrow.**—**  Do  you,  then,  hold  your  intention  of  going  to  France?'* — **  I  do  ;  but  first  I 
shall  go  to  Capua.  There  is  an  uncle  of  my  mother's,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic,  from  whom  I 
expect  assistance  and  protection,  as  he  has  long  been  on  terms  of  enmity  with  my  father.  The 
present  contents  of  my  purse  would  scarce  convey  me  to  France ;  and  it  ix  necessar}-  for  am 
adventurer  to  conciliate  credit  by  his  appearance,  as  my  peculiar  circumstances  exchide  other 
recommendation.  Poor  Ippolito  !  would  he  were  with  me !  but  the  tumult  of  my  own  feelings 
and  situation  has  not  allowed  me  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  him.  Wlien  you  write,  Cyprian, 
tell  of  my  unhappy  circumstances ;  but  do  not  mention  my  disappointment  on  discovering  his 
absence,  for  that  would  only  aggravate  his  own.** — "  And  the  inquiry,  begun  and  terminated 
under  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  do  you  intend  to  pursue  it  no  more  ?  **  said  CypriaBf 
timidly.  **Name  it  not;  the  sound  is  hateful  and  terrible  to  roc.  I  abjure  the  idea  of 
spectres,  mysteries,  and  di8ck>sures.  I  will  fly  from  ruins  and  the  gloom  of  antiquity  as  I 
would  from  the  mouth  of  hell,  if  it  yawned  at  my  feet  I  will  choose  the  airiest  structures  tor 
my  abode,  the  lightest  topics  for  my  conversation.  My  companioas  shall  be  those*  whom  levity 
can  eanly  procure,  and  folly  con  amuse.  The  being  who  mdalges  in  the  dreams  of  vision,  aid 
courts,  whether  with  intentions  pure  or  foul,  the  eommuoioo  of  the  forbidden  world,  mektf 
himself  a  mark  for  the  imposition  of  mankind  and  the  msUgsity  oi  infemal  cms.    He  is  •  Ik 
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and  wiUing  subject  for  tbe  machinations  of  hell;  ke  is  given  over  to  them  hj  tlie  power  he  has 
offandad  by  seelEiDg  them.  I  am  convinced  that  Satan  is  permitted  a  greater  latitude  of 
teaaptation*  and  fierceness,  and  frequency  of  assault,  on  such  a  being.  The  pursuit  must  tend 
to  subvert  his  reason  and  deprave  bis  heart  No,  no ;  whatever  I  have  witnessed,  or  been 
engaged  in,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  whether  it  be  solemn  or  futile,  I  here  renounce  it.  Let 
Uiem  find  another  agent  for  their  purposes  of  horror ;  let  them  harden  by  ikmiliarity  of  temp- 
tation, aad  assimilate  to  their  own  deBsonnaturcs,  by  frequency  of  communication,  the  alien  and 
apostate  soul  that  seeks  their  secrets  or  their  presence.  I  shall  heal  and  soothe  my  distem- 
pered mind  by  images  of  softness  and  beauty ;  by  tlie  agencies  of  humanity,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  nature  and  lifis." 

As  he  spake,  he  drew  forth  the  picture  he  always  bore  in  his  bosom,  kissed  it,  and  gazed  on 
tt  with  complacency.  Cyprian,  who  saw  it  too,  with  strong  emotion,  b^fged  to  look  on  it 
more  intently ;  and  while  be  held  it  in  his  hand  bis  tears  streamed  fost  upon  it. 

**I>o  you  know  that  picture  then?"  said  Annibal  in  amaze.  *'  How  is  it  possible  you 
should  know  it?**— .*<  Ask  me  not ;  it  is  impossible  I  should  tell.  Yes,  I  know  it  too  well.** — 
**  What  mystery  hangs  over  this  picture  ?  All  that  see  it  seem  to  know  it ;  yet  none  will  com- 
municate Uieir  knowledge.'* — **  There  is  a  mystery,  and  it  is  inscrutable.*' — **  Does  the  original 
of  this  picture  then  live  ?  Do  you  know  her  ?  Tell  me  but  her  name ;  I  will  not  ask  by 
what  means  you  obtained  the  knowledge  of  her,  nor  will  I  endeavour  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
rtsemblance  between  one  so  long  dead  and  one  who  li?es ;  of  resemblance  without  possibility 
of  ooaaezioo.''— .'*  The  original  of  this  picture  lives,  but  not  to  you.  If  you  love  her,  seek  not 
to  disturb  her  quiet,  or  your  own,  by  a  search  of  which  the  success  is  hopeless.  She  never 
can  be  yours."—"  This  is  beyond  all  comprehension  ;  the  influence  pursues  me  sUll ;  my  whole 
lifo  is  to  be  overshadowed  by  mystery.'* 

After  a  night  of  fruitless  inquiry  and  exclamation,  Annibal  took  leave  of  Cyprian ;  and 
accompanied  by  Filippo,  set  out  for  Capua. 


VOLUME   III. 

CHAPTER  L 

*'  Tbes«  men,  nr  are  they  aeo,  or  are  they  derilf , 
With  whom  I  met  at  night  ?— they've  fa«ten'd  on  me 
Fell  thoogkt*  which,  tkoof  h  I  »piini  ihem, 
Uauot  me  •till.**— Mim  Baius's  lUvjiaa. 

In  the  meantime  Ippolito,  without  any  object  but  that  of  flying  what  was  inevitable,  had 
quitted  Naples  with  a  single  attendant,  and  no  other  preparation  for  a  journey  than  an  utter 
iodiffereneeto  its  vicissitudes  or  hardships.  On  the  flrst  evening,  without  having  pursued  con- 
scioasly  aay  direction,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Celano.  It  was  now  the 
cjoea  of  aaumm,  and  as  the  wind  swept  over  the  dim  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  mists  moved  in 
tetastic  wreaths  over  the  remote  and  rocky  shores,  sometimes  giving  the  forms  of  ancient  struc- 
tare  to  the  cHiisand  headlands,  and  sometimes  shapings  still  wikler  to  the  scattered  flshermen's 
hata  and  vUhis  on  their  points,  Ippolito  mechanically  looked  around  for  some  place  to  which 
ha  oUght  retire  for  the  night,  without  the  hope  of  repose.  «. 

**  These  winding  roads,**  said  the  attendant,  **  signor,  are  so  wild  and  lonely ;  the  nearest 
taara  to  which  we  con  resort  is  that  of  Celano,  a  good  mile  further."  Ippolito,  too  weary 
sC  spirit  to  communicate  with  his  servant,  silently  took  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him 
taarairda  the  town  of  Celano,  which  they  reached  at  tbe  close  of  evening. 

**  They  entered  a  wretched  inn,  to  the  many  defocts  and  inconveniences  of  which  Ippolito 
was  iaseasihle^  since  be  procured  in  It  the  only  lutury  he  could  enjoy,  a  solitary  chamber, 
Sgaiast  the  very  easement  of  which  the  waves  of  tbe  lake  were  beating. 

^  H6i«»  for  the  flrst  time,  he  thought  on  what  direction  he  would  pursue.  Many  were 
and  laaay  refected, « till  ippolito^  wondeiing  at  Us  own  fastidiousness,  began  to 
lirtoitarBasooi,  and  diseov«Md>  with  a  sensatfon  nearly  amounting  to  horror,  that 
l«f«r hit  Bdnd  awaif  «ff  invMble  aad  umtvrsal  persecution^  v«l)!b^  WvS^'oA^ 
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bis  thought*  in  their  flight  from  place  to  place  with  the  same  velocity  that  its  actual  influeDoe 
would  have  chased  his  steps^  When  this  conviction  struck  him,  in  unutterable  anguish  ho 
started  from  his  chair,  and  paused  for  a  moment  between  the  impulse  of  fright  and  the  torpor 
of  despair.  That  this  influence  should  have  attained  this  absolute  dominion  in  his  mind,  and 
asserted  that  dominion  in  the  very  moment  when  the  change  of  place  had  flattered  him  with 
partial  victory,  was  not  to  be  borne.  His  distraction  almost  applied  to  the  stupendous  frame 
of  the  PsaUnist,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence  ?  "  Of  the  latter 
clause  he  felt  the  truth  too  forcibly — *'  If  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also.*'  Aa  bo 
stalked  about  the  room,  some  persons  in  the  next  spoke  so  loudly  that  he  was  compelled  to 
bear  them  without  any  effort  of  attention.  As  he  listened  to  the  voices,  ho  recollected  tfao 
speakers  were  a  party  of  vinedressers  and  labourers,  who  were  returning  to  their  native  torn, 
tory,  the  Abruzzo,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  whither  they  had  been  allured  dorin|^ 
the  summer  by  the  hope  of  higher  wages.  They  were  now  drinking  in  the  adjacent  room 
with  the  landlord.  <*  It  is  a  strange  business,"  said  one,  addressing  the  host,  whose  name  was 
Borio,  *'  nor  do  I  like  speaking  of  it  much.  I  never  liked  to  have  Satan's  name  often  in  my 
mouth,  for,  Christo  benedetto,  one  is  se  apt  to  think  of  him  when  one  is  alone.  When  I  have 
to  cross  the  mountain  near  our  village  by  night,  or  to  watch  the  grapes  in  the  hut  alooe,  I 
never  listen  to  stories  such  as  those  in  the  day,  I  always  fill  my  mind  with  store  of  good 
hymns,  but  when  there  is  a  good  number  of  us  together  as  we  are  now,  I  feel  that  I  have  as 
much  courage'as  another.  And  so,  comrades,  as  I  was  saying,  they  talked  of  nothing  else  ail 
over  Naples.  Some  said  that  the  cavalier  had  devoted  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  Satan,  and 
that  he  met  him  every  night  in  some  place  under  ground,  where  no  one  could  discover ;  that 
bis  servants  never  could  trace  him  further  than  the  portico  of  the  palace,  and  that  some  who 
attempted  to  follow  him  were  all  invested  in  a  glare  of  blue  fire,  and  their  torches  were  dashed 
out  of  their  hands  by  a  hoof  of  red-hot  iron.  Others  said  that  it  was  not  the  young  cava- 
lier's fault,  but  his  great  {grandfather's,  who  had  sold  all  his  posterity  to  the  old  serpent  for  a 
great  heap  of  treasure  he  gave  him,  but  that  the  purchase  was  not  to  be  claimed  till  this 
generation,  and  that  it  was  forfeit  at  the  time  of  the  last  carnival,  when  the  fiend  appeared  to 
the  unfortunate  youth  habited  like  a  minstrel,  and  playing  on  a  harp,  whose  strings  were  the 
guts  of  necromancers,  *  Your  time  is  come,  you  must  away ; '  and  that  all  the  grove  where 
he  glided  along  has  been  blasted  and  bare  ever  since." 

"  Now,  by  what  I  have  heard,"  said  the  host,  "the  fiend  has  more  christian  bowels,  and 
uses  the  cavalier  like  a  man  of  honour,  for  J  hear  he  has  given  him  permission  to  wander  over 
Italy  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  if  he  can  get  a  priest  to  give  him  absolution,  he  quits  his  daim 
on  him  for  ever." — "Ha,  ha,"  exclaimed  another,  in  a  tone  of  superior  wisdom,  "do  you, 
friend,  take  the  devil  to  be  such  a  fool?  No,  no ;  rely  on  it,  if  he  quits  him  on  the  simple 
score  of  witchcraft,  he  will  stick  his  claws  bat  in  him  on  an  action  of  bond  and  com* 
pact  It  is  marvellous,  neighbours,  how  sunple  ye  are ;  why,  it  is  just  in  the  world  bdoir 
us  as  it  is  here  j  witchcraft  is  like  contracting  a  debt,  but  a  compact  is  like  a  bond ;  if  oooe 
Satan  is  able  to  produce  it  in  open  court  against  the  defendant,  the  inquisition  itself  mnsk 
acknowledge  it ;  nay,"  exalting  his  voice  with  his  argument,  "  his  Holiness  the  Pope  himself 
must  sign  as  a  competent  witness." 

All  seemed  struck  by  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  a  pause  of  general  meditation  efaasd» 
till  one  of  the  party,  whose  voice  was  that  of  an  old  man,  said,  with  an  apparent  diffidenoe  oC 
his  own  sentiments,  "  Now,  were  I  to  give  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that  the  cavalier  was  neither 
devoted  to  Satan  by  himself  nor  his  ancestors.  Ah,  neighbours,  did  you  see  what  a  goodly 
and  noble  youth  he  is  to  look  at,  ye  never  could  believe  he  dealt  with  anything  evil ;  no,  oo^ 
as  long  as  I  remember,  or  as  long  as  my  father  could  remember,  the  Montorio  were  a  great* 
proud,  wicked  family ;  they  did  deeds  of  mischief  enough  among  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  Satan ;  they  were  always  threatened  with  discoveries,  and  dying  assassins  employed  by 
them  confessed  terrible  things,  it  was  said.  Now,  perhaps  something  of  this  kind  is  about  to 
be  disclosed,  and  the  cavalier*s  noble  heart  is  breaking  to  think  on  it,  and  he  cannot  beer  to 
stay  in  Naples  any  longer,  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his  family." 

At  this  mild  construction  of  Ippolito's  flight,  every  one  uttered  a  murmur  of  disappfoba- 
tion.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  too  jealous  for  its  grmtificetioiis,  and  toe  irritable  fiir  ils 
credit,  to  yield  to  incredulity  so  easily ;  and  tbe  foneer  ipisiir,  skied  by  bis 
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aaxions  to  preserve  the  popularity  it  had  acqaired  him.  "  Old  man/  said  he,  *'  you  are 
much  mistaken.  If  the  cavalier  be  permitted  to  traverse  Italy,  rely  upon  it  'tis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  others  to  his  master's  service,  in  order  to  escape  better  himself;  for  that  fs 
the  way  Satan  deludes  those  poor  wretches.  He  promises  reward  and  honour  to  those  who 
are  xealous  in  his  service,  and  when  they  have  seduced  souls  without  number,  and  finally  lost 
their  own,  then  he  rewards  them  after  his  own  manner,  which  any  one  knows  that  has  once 
seen  the  great  picture  near  the  shrine  of  St  Antonb,  at  the  church  del  Miroli,  near  Naples. 
There  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  punishment  that  ever  were  invented  are  exercising  upon 
the  hosts  of  ruined  spirits ;  one  would  think  the  devils  had  been  all  in  the  inquisition,  thejr 
are  so  clei^r  at  it ;  you  could  swear  you  smelt  brimstone,  and  felt  a  heat  like  that  of  a  furnace 
breathed  over  you  from  it;  but  only  to  tell  you  of  one  group  in  it,  there  are  three  figures * 

Here  Ippolito  heard  the  clustering  sound  of  his  hearers  drawing  more  closely  around  him; 
his  misery  became  suddenly  intolerable,  and  he  groaned  aloud.  Terrified  at  the  sound,  they 
all  desisted  to  speak  or  to  listen ;  and  without  venturing  to  comment  on  the  cause  of  the  di»- 
torbance,  the  last  speaker  said,  in  a  voice  of  fear,  **  I  believe  we  had  better  cease  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  unless  some  ecclesiastic  was  in  the  house  with  us.*' — **  There  is  a  convent  of  Do- 
ninieaos  near  these  walls,"  said  the  host,  who  was  anxious  for  the  conclusion.  <*  How  near  ?** 
Mid  the  other,  whose  desire  of  exciting  wonder  was  contending  with  fear.  *'  You  may  hear  the 
vesper  bell  from  this,"  said  the  host,  evasively.  **  But  how  near,  friend  Borio — tell  me  precisely 
bow  near?** — **  'Tis  a  long  mile,**  said  the  host,  reluctantly.  The  speaker  declined  to  finish  his 
story  on  this  security.  "  The  devil's  in  it,"  said  the  host  in  his  disappointment,  **  if  the  toll  of 
that  bell,  and  the  chant  of  the  monks  at  vespers,  are  not  sofllcient  to  frighten  the  devil,  if  he 
were  in  this  room.*' 

His  companions  reproved  him  for  profaneness,  and  the  host,  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  his 
sanetimoDy,  said,  **  Whatever  be  the  cavalier's  intentions  in  this  journey,  I  would  not  be  the 
host  to  receive  him  for  the  wealth  of  the  Vatican.  I  warrant  the  smell  of  sulphur  never  would 
quit  the  room  he  lay  in  ;  and  if  I  received  a  single  coin  from  him,  I  should  expect  it  to  turn 
into  a  burning  coal  in  my  hand." — **  You  had  better  be  on  your  guard,  friend  Borio,**  said 
mstber,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  wisdom,  **  I  hear  he  was  seen  to  take  this  direction." — '*  By 
the  holy  saints,  there  came  a  cavalier  to  my  house  this  evening  !" 

There  was  now  a  general  commotion  of  fear,  followed  by  a  whispering  consultation. 
Ippolito*s  first  impulse  was  to  quit  the  inn,  but  he  recollected  that  would  only  confirm  their 
suspicions,  and  perhaps  make  his  further  progress  difficult.  Another  expedient  occurred,  but 
hb  proud  heart  long  struggled  with  the  necessity  of  deceit.  At  this  moment  he  heard  his 
lervant  passing  under  the  window ;  he  called  him,  and  without  specifying  his  reasons,  desired 
that  he  would,  on  no  account,  mention  his  name  or  rank  in  the  house,  nor  during  any  future 
part  of  the  journey,  which  he  must  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  as  soon  as  possible.  The  man, 
proud  of  a  charge  that  resembled  an  approach  to  confidence,  readily  promised  to  observe  it : 
and  that  his  fidelity  might  not  want  the  merit  of  resisted  temptation,  immediately  repaired  to 
the  room  where  the  vine-dressers  were  seated  with  the  host. 

They  had  just  resolved  to  send  for  him,  in  order  to  discover  whether  his  master  was  the 
CoQiit  Montorio,  and  now  received  him  with  the  overcharged  welcome  that  suspicion  gives  to 
hide  her  own  purposes.  **  Pray,  friend,**  said  the  host,  alter  they  had  drank  some  time,  '*  what 
is  the  cavalier  your  master's  name  ?" — '*  His  name— his  name" — said  the  man,  who,  in  the  de- 
taniBation  to  conceal  the  real,  had  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  a  fictitious  one.  ''  Ay,  his 
&•»€»**  continued  the  host,  "  1  suppose  you  hate  lived  with  him  but  a  short  time  ?" — "  I  have 
Xved  with  the  signer  several  years,"  said  the  man,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  he  was  not  un- 
ftepared  for  every  question,  and  to  retrieve  the  ground  his  embarrassment  had  lost.  **  You 
have  lived  with  him  several  years,  and  yet  do  not  know  his  name !  That  is  strange  indeed, 
Mranger  than  anything  1  have  yet  heard."—-"  Why,  what  have  you  heard  of  the  signor?"  said 
the  OMUi,  glad  to  become  the  inquisitor  in  his  turn.  **  I  have  heard  he  sometimes  walks  at 
a^fat,**  said  the  other,  significantly.  *'  To  be  sure  he  does,  and  so  do  all  the  cavaliers  in  Naples," 
the  man,  triumphantly.     '^  Ay ;  but  do  you  know  where  he  goes?"  said  the  host,  lowering 

voice.  **  No ;  nor  does  any  one  else,"  said  the  man,  betraying  a  material  part  of  his  in- 
ttttigeiice  in  his  solicHude  to  prove  that  no  one  was  wiser  than  hiimdf.  *'  You  never  attend 
kin  OS  thOM  oeeaiions  V  pursued  the  host.    **  Santa  Maria,  no,"  «td4  ^3nft  tswci,  ^dcK^^v^ofii^ 
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"  Whxit  RTOUkl  you  take,  and  accompany  liim  in  one  of  his  nfghily  wanderings  ?"  said  the  host  i 
pursuing  his  victory.  '*  Not  the  wealth  of  Loretto/  said  the  man,  who  recollected  the  terrible 
stories  he  had  heard  of  his  master  at  Naples,  and  who  had  answered  hU  own  thoughts  rather 
than  the  questions  addressed  to  him.  **  Then  it  is  all  true/*  said  the  old  man.  "  Holy  saints ! 
what  a  pity  1*'—''  What  is  a  pity  ?"  sold  the  lacky,  roused  from  his  abstraction  by  the  cxclaotia. 
tion.  '*  What  you  have  just  confessed  about  your  master/*  said  the  host.  **  I  confess  I'*  said  the 
man,  **  I  would  not  confess  if  I  was  torn  with  pincers ;  I  confess  nothing." — "  Nuy,  it  was  not 
much  either,'*  said  one  of  the  men,  a  shrewd  fellow,  **  you  only  acknowledged  your  master  was 
one  of  the  Montorio  family." — *'  I  will  be  torn  in  ten  thousand  pieces  first,"  said  the  man,  with 
increased  vehemence ;  "you  area  horrid  and  atrocious  villain  to  say  I  acknowledge  it;  I 
never  did,  and  never  wilt" — **  Come,  come,"  said  his  wily  opponent,  **  you  need  not  be  in  a 
fury ;  perhaps  I  mistook  you  ;  but  you  must  confess,  that  if  he  is  not  one  of  tho  family,  he  is 
remarkably  like  them.'* — **  To  be  sure,"  said  the  man,  again  sacrificing  his  cause  to  his  power 
of  answering  a  partial  objection,  '*  to  be  sure ;  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  among 
them  all.'* 

Here  a  general  cry  of  triumph  arose,  which  drowned  even  the  angry  exclamations  of  the 
servant ;  and  Ippolito,  distracted  by  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
rest,  silently  quitted  the  chamber,  remounted  his  horse,  and,  pursuing  the  first  track  he  dia» 
covered,  with  all  the  speed  that  darkness  and  weariness  permitted,  was  many  miles  from  Celano 
before  the  party  had  resolved  whether  to  summon  the  Dominican  brethren  to  their  aid,  or 
to  send  express  to  the  Inquisition  at  Naples. 

The  hardbhips  of  his  wanderings,  rather  than  his  journey,  were  lost  in  more  painful  subjects 
of  meditation.  The  secret  of  his  soul  was  known^^that  deep  and  eternal  secret,  that  he 
believed  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  it  was  known,  and  the  tumult  of  bis  thoughts 
forbid  the  conjecture  by  what  means  it  was  known,  or  how  its  further  diffusion  might  be  pre* 
vciited. 

The  only  sensation  that  prevailed  in  his  mind  was  a  confusion  undefined  and  unappeasable, 
that  could  neither  trace  the  forms  of  danger,  nor  discover  what  way  of  flight  from  it  was  to  be 
pursued.  He  trembled,  though  he  scarce  recollected  what  was  past ;  he  deprecated,  though 
he  knew  not  what  was  to  come ;  he  fled,  without  an  object  in  flight ;  and  he  increased  his 
speed,  as  the  motives  of  fear  became  more  and  more  obscure  to  his  mind.  The  darkness  and 
remoteness  from  human  resort  or  notice  in  which  the  transactions  at  Naples  had  passed,  had 
utterly  excluded  all  suspicion  that  they  were  known,  or  could  be  known  to  any  individual  but 
himself  i  and  such  was  the  abstraction  and  intentness  of  mind  with  which  he  was  engaged  ia 
them,  that  had  such  a  suspicion  occurred,  it  could  not  have  suspended  tho  pursuit  a  moment. 
Along  with  the  circumstance  itself  all  consequences,  remote  or  obvious,  were  equal  strangers 
to  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  the  fact  itself,  with  all  tho  consequences  that  the  suspicions  of 
ignorance  and  the  rage  of  superstition  could  attach  to  it,  rushed  on  his  mind,  unforeseen  and 

unweighed,  without  a  power  of  preparation  or  resistance,  he  staggered  under  the  shock it 

blasted  and  astounded  him.  For  a  moment  visionary  and  remote  fears  were  banished  by  sub* 
staotial  and  imminent  terrors.  The  anguish  of  terror  that  cannot  name  its  object,  and  of 
guilt  that  cannot  ascertain  its  danger,  gathered  over  his  mind.  A  sensation  of  rare  and  excru- 
ciating influence ;  the  sensation  of  all  our  measures  being  anticipated ;  our  progress  measured 
and  ruined ;  the  exact  reach  of  our  boundary  calculated  and  shadowed  out ;  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  mind  violated  and  laid  waste ;  and  Omniscience  engaged  on  the  side  of  our  enemies  to' 
destroy  us,  overcame  him.  No  murderer,  at  whose  feet  a  sudden  whirlwind  would  dash  the' 
witness  of  his  guilt  before  unsuspecting  thousands;  no  traveller,  at  whose  naked  breast  the 
%htnings  are  aiming,  before  a  cloud  has  been  seen  to  gather  in  the  heaven,  ever  gazed  around 
them,  so  transfixed  and  appalled. 

His  immediate  impulse  was  flight.  He  urged  his  horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  and  still  all 
speed  sunk  under  the  velocity  of  his  thoughts.  His  mind  was  rather  irritated  than  appeased 
by  the  tumult  of  motion.  An  imaginary  line  seemed  to  run  beside  him,  which  he  could  neither 
measure  nor  outrun.  His  speed  left  nothing  but  space  behind,  and  his  progress  seenied 
nothing  but  an  approach  to  mischief. 

Towards  morning  he  found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  country  whose  wildncss  and  savageness 
insensibly  poured  quiet  and  confidence  on  his  mind.    It  was  man  he  dreaded ;  and  here  there 
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irai  DO  traee  of  niao.  Rocks  aod  watcn,  whow  wrauthed  and  fiin|astic  undulations  tlmott  • 
itmnbled  the  clouds  that  hovered  round  them,  melting  their  hues  and  shapes  into  their  owa  . 
unsubstantial  forms  of  misty  lightness,  presented  a  range  of  scenery  more  meet  for  the  haunt  , 
of  an  Bria)  genius  than  a  mortal  inhabitant. 

Far  to  the  left,  as  the  fuller  tints  of  momiog  deepened  and  defined  the  shadowy  characten 
of  the  mountain  landscape,  Ippolito  descried  a  dim  cluster  of  cottages,  perched  in  the  hoOow  - 
of  two  bOls,  whose  antic  and  spiry  pinnacles  seemed  to  have  been  cleft  for  its  receptioo  ;  the  - 
opposite  features  of  its  wild  and  sheltered  situation  presenting  a  contrast  that  divided  tho  . 
fedlngs  between  awe  and  pleasure.  To  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  so  sequestered  Ippolito ' 
bdie\'ed  he  might  safely  apply,  for  food  and  rcfbge. 

Thither,  therefore,  he  directed  his  course,  and  found  that  whatever  wonder  he  excited  was 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  so  remote  a  region.  Here  he  reposed  for  some 
days,  like  a  bird  that,  chased  and  wounded,  regtrins  her  nest  amongst  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
spreads  her  torn  plumage  to  the  winds  of  freedom.  He  was  excited  to  personal  exertion  to  ' 
render  existence  tolerable.  Here  were  no  artificial  resources,  no  expedients  to  disguise  the 
waste  of  time,  and  renew  the  spirit  of  enjoyment.  He  was  impelled  to  vigorous  bodily  exer- 
eise;  at  first  to  exhaust  the  throbbings  (rf*  inward  pain,  and  afterwards  to  gratify  a  newly- 
acquired  sense  of  pleasure.  An  extraordinary  vigour  of  frame,  which  the  voluptuous  indolence 
of  Naples  had  enervated,  was  renewed  by  his  mountain  habits ;  and  the  change  was  in  some 
time  extended  (8  his  mind.  He  was  at  first  soothed  by  the  dash  of  the  cataract,  the  hum  of 
the  winds  in  the  mountain  caverns,  the  masses  of  rock,  bold,  abrupt,  and  detached,  that  often 
the  port  of  some  ancient  Gothic  structure ;  their  marked  and  storied  ascents  and 
summits  shaping  out  the  fantastic  forms  of  its  architecture ;  and  the  beams  of  the 
MttiDg  sun,  reflected  from  a  surface,  resplendent  with  hues  df  verdure  and  stains  of  marble, 
aptly  portraying  the  illumined  windows,  glorious  with  the  colours  of  blazonry. 

By  these  he  was  at  first  soothed  and  weaned  from^  painful  remembrance,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  v^ited  them  with  positive  pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  they  took  away,  but  of  what 
they  gave. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  mind  not  conscious  of  great  crimes  to  be  conversant  with  nature  with- 
out feeling  her  balmy  and  potent  influence.  The  quiet  magic  of  loneliness,  the  deep  calm  of 
unbreathing  things,  the  gentle  agitations  of  inanimate  motion,  poured  themselves  into  the  very 
recesses  of  his  soul,  and  healed  them. 

At  first,  when  he  rushed  into  these  solitudes,  he  mentally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  situation,  and  of  some  bold,  gigantic  efibrt,  by  which  he  resolved  to  free 
himself  from  his  thraldom  ;  but  as  weariness  and  distraction  were  the  only  result  of  his  deli- 
beratlea,  he  suffered  it  gradually  to  steal  from  his  mind,  and  balanced  between  the  reproaches 
of  indolence  and  the  refreshments  of  tranquillity. 

He  was  amused  in  his  solitude  by  some  papers  of  Cyprian's,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture from  Naples,  he  had  unintentionally  taken  along  with  hipa.  They  related  to  that  mys- 
terious story  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Ippolito  had  almost  forgot  that  the  object  of  it 
had  been  attached  to  him.  The  other  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  strange 
and  remote  as  they  were,  Cyprian's  enthusiasm  had  thrown  a  shade  of  incredulity  over,  and 
Ippolito  read  it  as  a  representation  of  events  that  had  never  existed.  / 

In  the  papers  he  now  read  the  author's  mind  appeared  weary  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
language  and  progress  of  narrative.  She  had  selected  different  periods  as  eras  in  her  melan- 
choly history,  and  written  a  few  lines  on  each  in  the  language  of  poetry. 

They  were  monotonously  melancholy.  It  was  a  passion  apparently  unbroken  by  an  interval 
of  tranquillity,  unillumined  by  a  single  ray  of  hope.  She  had  loved  as  none  had  ever  loved, 
and  suffered  as  few  had  suffered.  Nor  would  Ippolito  have  understood  the  reason  or  possibility 
of  such  despair,  had  he  not  recollected  to  have  heard  from  Cyprian  that  the  unfortunate  female 
bad  been  a  nun,  that  she  had  not  seen  tho  object  that  fascinated  her  till  she  was  under  irrevo- 
cable engagements,  and  that  though  her  **  love,  stronger  than  death,"  had  survived  in  theso 
posthumous  lamentations,  it  hod  not  the  power  to  make  her  transgress  the  barrier  of  religion 
hy  a  disclosure  of  it  while  she  lived.  The  first  appeared  to  have  been  written  when  passion 
had  Ungered  long  enough  to  know  it  was  hopeless — when  the  first  olouds  of  melancholy  began 
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to  gather  om  ber  feeUngt ;  it  va  written  on  «  fecond  nccidental  view  of  the  object  of  her 
afiectioni. 


OnceinoreIcaiig:bt  tiiyfona'^twas  but  a  moment — 
A  mooient !  pMtion  Utm  an  a|^  in  momenta. 
Feeling  can  trace  the  boundless  range  of  being. 
Each  m*M  of  fancy,  each  i^m  of  tbougbt. 
Joy*a  ruM*twioed  bowera  and  memory**  pictqered 

cells 
RecaTl  the  past,  anticipaite  the  future, 
Exhaust  all  forms  of  life  and  dreams  of  TUion 
V^itbin  a  moment^s  lapse. 

So  Mecca's  seer,  aa  the  wild  legend  tells, 
On  the  Kupemal  wiog  of  Ttsion  soared  ; 
Explored  the  star-strewn  paths  of  Paradise, 
Drank  toe  rteh  f^ale  that  laps  her  pearly  gates, 
Apd  swept  the  circle  of  the  seven-fold  hvaTen 
£re  moruls  marked  a  momf  nt*s  flight  below. 
So  bright,  the  wMle  1  caught  tby  passing  form  ; 
So  brief,  or  ere  I  lust  it. 

Chance,  'tin  thy  chequered  influence  to  dtsijcnse 
The  hour  that  gives  him  to  my  risible  eyes. 
The  hour  that  memory  treaisures ;  but  I  boast, 
Beyond  thy  sptirt  or  spleen,  one  solsce  yet. 
One  lust,  one  dear,  ouc  sad— Oh,  'tis  when  eve 
Dispreads  her  dew>woTe  veil,  when  no  rude  eye 
If  arks  my  wan  cheek,  slow  «tep,  and  start  abrupt 
(Pale  pasition's  guide,  the  weeds  <if  fancy's  thrall), 
To  watkder  and  to  mu«e  unmarked,  unknown. 
To  trace  the  thought  no  breast  has  e'er  oonceiTed, 
To  heave  the  sigh  no  ear  tus  ever  drank. 


And  thine  must  never— thine  of  all  must  aer er— 
Ob,  *tis  to  wish  trnposstbOitiest 

Yet  start  to  think  them  real,  'tis  to  trace 
My  sad  tale  In  these  sands,  while  aimless  hope 
Points  the  approaching  in  th'  imagined  hour  ; 
Woos  to  the  stored  spot  thy  wandering  eye. 
And  ail*s  disclosed.    Oh,  then  1  fly!  deface. 
Disperse  them  quick,  lest  one  surviving  trace 
Should  tell  the  tale,  l*d— give  a  world  thou  knew*st. 
*Ti8  oft  to  pour  the  secret  vet  untold 
In  lines  like  the«c,  of  lovefs  despair  that  hopes. 
Then  rend  the  fragments,  give  them  to  the  wind*. 
Tremble,  lest  one  be  wafted  to  thine  hand, 
While  dreams  the  extinctless  hope,  <*  Perbapa  it 


may 


i> 


Oh,  'tis  to  waste  my  life  In  prayers  to  see  thee^ 
And  when  thy  distant  form  relumes  my  view 
To  hide  roe,  and  to  fly  ;  then,  when  thou*rt  peatv* 
To  kiss  the  light press*d  path,  th*  imagined  spat 
Tby  shsde  haM  crossed  and  hsdlowed — oft  my  soul« 
Sunk  in  voluptuous  vacsncy,  resigns 
Herrelf  to  float  di*wn  fsacy's  faiiy  stream 
(Unconscious  and  unheeding  of  its  lapse). 
Oh,  then,  bow  bright  the  dreamt  its  magic  tiata 
Paint  passion  possible,  and  nature  kind. 
Tliee,  thee,  1  see,  I  hear  I  touch— hark,  bark— 
The  vesper-bell— it  tells  me  of  despair. 


Of  the  next,  whatever  the  execution  might  be,  the  subject  was,  perhaps,  the  most  inte> 
resting  that  could  occur  in  poetry  :  it  purported  to  represent  a  mind  deeply  sunk  in  paMioOf 
yet  alive  to  a  feeling  the  most  painful  and  hostile  to  passion  that  can  exist — a  conviction  Of 
the  unworthiness  of  its  object.  The  struggles  of  reluctant  conviction  and  the  anguish  of 
involuntary  fondness  were  portrayed  as  in  a  narrative ;  but  Ippolito  easily  discovered  the  senti- 
ments and  situation  of  the  unfortunate  nun. 


•Ha  died— living  he  died. 


Living,  but  dead  to  ber,  whose  ceaseless  toil 

To  win  him  from  the  weary  paths  of  sin. 

Long  with  vain  essay  strove ;  but  when  she  found 

That  cu  a  mind  so  weak,  no  lofty  precept 

To  virtue's  lure  wrought  with  incitement  high. 

That  on  a  soil  so  liKbi,  ins* ruction's  set-d 

Fell  fruitlciis;  like  the  exiled  Hagar  of  yore, 

(Who,  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  Bcer-Sheba, 

Saw  the  last  morsel  of  her  pittance  spent, 

Saw  its  last  drop  scarce  wet  ber  babe's  parched 

lip, 
And  seeing,  said,  vrith  hopeless  anguinh  bowed- 
Let  me  not  see  bim  die !— and  went  far  off 
And  wept) ;  so  went  she  to  a  spot  remote, 
And  wept— ceaseless  and  silent  wept ;  no  gleam 
Of  tremulous  light  played  on  her  evening  hour. 
No  sheeny  phantoms  of  the  tiuts  of  mom 
Wove  to  her  eye  the  painted  visions  of  ioy. 
Or  struck  their  airy  harps  far  henrd.    Iter  life 
Was  lone,  her  purpose  strange,  but  never  brslic. 
She  reared  an  antic  structure,  wild  and  simple, 
Like  some  lone  eremite*s  tomb,  and  colled  it  his. 
She  watched  beside  hia  tomb  in  patience,  pale. 
With  sunk  and  tearlevs  eye,  and  lips  that  moved 


In  inward  prayer  for  him,  whom  she  deemed 
To  all  worth  living  for.    She  hung  that  tomb 
With  garlands,  fancy- wroui;ht,  and  dim  of  hue; 
They  were  as  wild  aa  moontain«spirit8*  song. 
They  mocked  all  rule,  and  scorned  all  art— and  yet 
No  child  of  feeling  true  might  see  that  wreaib. 
Nor  wake  tbeir  waning  oulours  with  a  tear. 

Far  other  employ  she  hoped  fOr  them — with  theae 
She  would  have  strewn  his  path,  or  wreathed  hia 

bruw, 
Or  decked  the  poli^hed  hours  of  virtuous  life. 

But  little  did  he  reck  of  virtuous  life. 
Or  aught  but  the  loose  flow  of  dance  and  song* 
And  roar  of  midnight  revel— said  she  heard. 
And  still  she  sat  in  pale  and  pined  constancy ; 
Yet  not  without  impulst*  of  natural  sorrow, 
(Strong  tliroes  of  anguish,  cleaving  still  to  life). 
She  thought  on  her  last  hopex,  her  withered  ~ 
Her  youth  departed,  and  her  mind  decayed. 

Yet  still  vhe  loved— yea,  still  loved  hopclers  on. 
Infataate  passion  desperate  Mill  lit 
Her  hollow  eye,  still  warmed  her  fevered  lip — 
The  memory  of  her  first  love,  like  rich  music. 
Sung  in  her  witched  esr.    She  was  condemned 
T'  outlive  the  object,  but  the  passion —never. 


The  author  appeared  to  have  hod  a  knowledge  of  the  unhappy  life  of  the  person  she 
was  attached  to,  deeper  than  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  garniture  of  poetical  sorrow. 
She  appeared  intimately  to  feel  and  to  deplore,  with  the  mingled  zeal  of  religion  and  love, 
the  evil  habits  that  had  overspread  and  abused  a  noble  heart  Such  were  the  feelings  in* 
tended  to  be  portrayed  in  the  following  lines  :— 


That  tempting  fruit,  how  ripe  it  hangs. 

How  rich  it  grows  on  high  ! 
And  there  1  reach  my  helpless  bands. 

There  flz  my  straining  eye. 

Oh,  not  for  me  those  gay  tints  rich 

Its  mrilow  dieek  auom ; 
Ah,  not  for  me  its  odours  fine 

Vie  widi  spring's  tud-wreathM  mom. 


Oh,  bat  to  taste  those  neeCar*d  sweets, 

That  I  a  bird  might  be  ; 
Oh,  that  I  were  the  common  air, 

UncbeckM  that  blows  on  thee. 

How  o'er  thy  ripe  sheek^s  glowing  down 

Would  !  my  soft  tale  sing ; 
How  faint  amid  the  sweets  I  fann'd^ 

With  raptnre-dallcing  wing. 
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How  would  I  duM  each  rtptUe  rude 

That  MM  thy  wMMd  UoMBi ; 
How  would  my  whSiperliif  iwinimm  pity, 


KDovgh  for  mo  the  joy  to  view 

Thy  fontt  b»uvltim  glow, 
Bid^aBrtrotrained  choae  odour* 

I  Bo'er  moot  know. 


To  woke  thine  hid  parfoBe. 

In  theM  linet  Ippottto  diieovered  an  attempt  made  to  exprew  a  strange  and  eofnplicated 
feeling  that  often  oocurt  in  real  Io?e,  when  ezistiiig  under  a  diapariiy  of  oirourastanoet— *tis 
that  feeling  which  ariiea  from  a  mixed  sensation  of  moral  debasement  and  workBy  rank  and 
splendonr,  of  which  the  fffset  Is  |iartly  to  awe  by  magnlAeenoe  and  partly  to  interest  by 
compassion. 

The  unfortunate  vestal  seemed  to  be  betrayed  by  the  very  feelings  on  which  she  depended 

for  her  defence ;  she  was  evidently  fascinated  by  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  exoesiei  of  the 

man  she  loved,  as  well  as  by  the  qualities  by  which  love  is  more  properly  ezdted ;  she  wat 

davled  by  the  glare  of  the  very  vices  she  affected  to  deprecate ;  she  was  stmek  with  iavo* 

Inntary  admiration  of  splendid  dissoluteness  and  tumultuous  grandeur ;  yet  often  the  senti* 

mtskti  of  these  lines  spoke  merely  the  sighs  of  desire,  such  as  are  poured  out  in  the  invohm- 

tary  excess  of  the  mind,  and  without  a  reference  either  to  hope  or  to  despair.    Such  weie  tha 

following : 

There  whig  «ty  raptnred  hoar  aaheard. 
There  dasdcd  droop,  and  die  unseen. 

I  wUb  I  were  a  hiaahiag  flower 
Within  thy  breaat  one  hour  foreign; 

Then  I  might  lire  wftboat  a  crime. 
Then  i  might  die  without  a  paia. 


1  wiidi  I  were  a  vernal  hi 

To  breathe  upon  that  cheek  of  down. 
Then  I  might  breathe  without  a  fear. 

Then  I  might  Aigh  without  a  frown. 

I  wMi  I  were  a  humiahed  fly 
To  apart  in  thine  eye**  Munny  abeen  ; 


Sometimes,  amid  this  blaze  of  luxuriant  fondness,  a  sudden  cloud  of  remorse  and  horror 
would  intervene,  as  in  these  lines :— i 


Oh,  oome  to  my  anni,  whoae  faltering  clasp 
le  etfH  fMding  thy  phantom  in  air ; 

Ohm  riflit  nuae  rye,  wboae  faocy«wrought  •poll 
u  etill  raising  thy  form  in  its  sphere. 

OK  let  my  languid  head  sink  on  thy  breast, 
Oth^r  refuge  or  rest  it  has  none ; 

Oh,  let  my  full  heart  onee  heave  upon  thine, 
Aad  ila  threhe  and  its  tumulta  are  done. 


And  1*11  lose,  vhile  my  swimming  eye  floats  on  thy 
nmn, 

▲U  tbpBght  but  the  thousht  it  ia  thine ; 
And  III  quench  in  the  nectar  that  bathes  thy  red  lip. 

The  fierer  that's  burning  in  mine. 

And  lapt  in  the  dream,  111  forget  that  a  Tolce 
Would  lucall,  that  a  lear  woold  veproi^— 

Till  I  start  as  the  lighininjE  ia  lanced  at  my  heada 
And  wonder  there's  guUt  in  our  lore. 


With  these  alternate  struggles  of  passion  that  could  not  stifle  oonscienoe,  and  principle  too 
weak  to  contend  with  passion,  many  others  were  filled.  One  arrested  IppoUto's  attention, 
from  having  the  following  sentence  in  prose  prefixed  to  it :  **  The  disguise  I  have  assumed 
supplies  me  with  many  an  hour  of  weak  indulgence.  Sometimes  I  pass  almost  close  to  him,  catch 
the  sounds  of  his  voice,  linger  at  night  near  his  dwelling — drops  of  slow  poison  each ;  but  how 
fatal  tweet.  Last  night  I  touched  the  very  railing  on  which  I  saw  him  lean  but  an  liour 
before  as  he  descended  the  steps— touched  it  Udefonsa  reproached  me ;  but  I  have  resisted 
other  repn^ches  than  hers ;  why  should  I  yield  to  human  monitions  what  I  have  refused  to 
those  of  my  own  heart  and  of  heaven?" 


rria  ▼ain— 'tis  rain  my  lips  to  more, 
Tis  vain  my  arms  to  sever ; 

Tho«  hast  my  ererlaating  lore, 
And  thou  shalt  have  it  ever. 

Oh,  why  le  tempt  my  doubted  faith, 
ThoM)  dread  recitals  borrow  i 

Know,  trffler,  they  who  dare  to  lire. 
Dread  aet  to  die  of  sorrow. 

Why  tell  the  pangs  of  tows  unheard. 
The  woe  el  hmpes  undone  } 

To  weep  was  all  my  rows  e'er  woo'd. 
To  weep  wae  all  they  won. 

I  asked  to  view  thy  heaven -lit  ^ye. 

Till  these  weak  eyes  were  blasted ; 
1  aaked  to  view  that  blks-bathed  lip, 

Tin  mine  whh  wishing  wasted. 

Mo  soft  reward  of  blameless  love 
K'er  soothed  mine  unheard  wooing : 

Wwtt  oh,  a  ciaace  was  fimuiy's  Are, 
▲  tqashladbesB 


Not  mine  to  kve  with  torid  haait, 

I  wove  no  poet  willow ; 
My  inward  tears  prey'd  on  my  heart. 

Sly  huah'd  aigha  aoorch'd  my  pillow. 

No  cherfeh'd  hope  of  rich  return 
£*«r  aooth'd  with  promised  fi 

Love  rifled  all  my  native  atore. 
But  gave  no  added  treasure. 

The  tear  that  set-ks  the  shade  to  fall. 
The  eigb  that  silence  breathe«, 

And  thia  food  moment's  wilder  woe. 
Are  all  that  love  bequeaths. 

Chill  emblem  of  my  iron  fate. 

Yet  guiltless  I  may  grasp  thee ; 
Woo  thy  onld  kias  without  a  hhuh. 
And  wildly,  fondly  daap  thee. 

Then  tako,  eh  take,  thia  fovonma  Uas, 
To  meet  his  lip  rain  buming; 

And  tako,  oh  taie,  thia  amotherod  sigh. 
That 
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T«  fe«l  mv  Up9  «BbMd«n  fcirm 
WhAC  wey  miwC  never  tay ; 

To  feel  my  eyes  in  gttsAng  nzed, 
la  fsiiBf  wMCe  ««r»y. 


I,  eh  «r«ih,  thte  lummV  btcMt, 
No  more  l*  wild  ktepe  wakia(» 
And  take  (ok,  wmdd  it  were  the  last) 
llneta  ef  a  kawt  that*i  knaktef  . 


IM  nther  breathe  these  hopeltM  algbi 

Than  tow*  of  •anctloiied  duty  ; 
Fd  rtther  leare  this  loot  klie  heie 
the  Up  of  heiaty. 


Bat  eh,  the  btttarw-hkler  the^f 
That  thus  It  Boat  be,  errr 

Tb  woo  thy  chade,  to  watch  thy  step, 
Bat  Bearer— Mirer,  iieTer. 


Of  ridm,'*  4»y  ami 
A  weary  length  to  roll, 

Wbh  paMioa  on  my  lieverM  Up, 
▲ad  aafaiah  ift  ay  aouU 


aighti. 


Yet  some  relief  to  weep  aad  tow» 

What  time  can  frostrate— aeTer» 
Thott  baat  my  ererlaatinc  love, 

it 


IppoHto  had  perawd  theve  Hoes,  stretched  on  the  mossy  roots  of  an  ash  in  a  wfld  dell ; 
when  he  had  finished  the  last,  he  perceired  that  the  evening  had  already  gathered  ronnd  him. 
He  rose,  and  remounthig  his  horse,  which  was  fiistened  to  an  adjacent  tree,  rode  homeward  to 
the  hamleiT 

He  Ifaigered  in  the  way,  for  the  images  of  sadness  had  combined  with  the  hues  of  evening 
to  pour  a  voluptuous  melancholy  over  his  soul.  Within  a  furlong  of  the  hamlet  he  entered  a 
woody  defile,  where  the  branches  of  the  tall,  thick  trees,  meeting  above,  excluded  light  even  at 
noonday,  and  now  deepened  the  gloom  of  gathering  night.  Across  the  high  banks  and  matted 
wood-path  of  this  dell,  the  roots  of  the  trees  branched  into  a  thousand  antic  ridges  and  curvings; 
while  above,  the  foliage,  so  thick  and  bowery,  scarce  admitted  the  wind  to  whisper  through  its 
leaves,  or' the  birds  to  find  their  way  to  the  nests,  that  seemed  woven  into  a  verdurous  walL 
Ippolito  paused,  as  he  entered  It,  to  mark  the  rich  gleam  of  western  light  its  opposite  extremity 
admitted.  At  that  moment,  a  face  appearing  beside  him,  audibly  pronounced,  "  Why  do  you 
linger  here  ?  Your  fate  may  be  forgotten,  but  it  will  not  be  long  unfulfilled,"  It  seemed  to 
pass  him  as  it  spoke,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood. 

It  was  the  voice,  the  face  of  the  stranger :  in  darkness,  in  midnight,  he  would  have  known 
it.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  thought ;  the  very  force  of  his  fear  gave  him  speed  like  a  whirl- 
wind ;  calling,  commanding,  adjuring  him  to  stay  or  to  return,  he  plunged  into  the  wood,  and 
while  he  could  tfacc  his  shadow  in  thought-,  or  the  vestige  of  motion,  or  sound  that  followed 
him,  he  fiUrsued  it  with  a  speed  that  seemed  to  make  all  human  flight  unavailing.  It  was  ia 
vain ;  in  an  hoar  he  was  many  miles  from  the  dell  in  the  wood,  but  had  not  obtained  a  glimpte 
of  him  he  pursued.  His  feelings  were  too  tempestuous  to  weigh  circumstances,  or  pause  over 
doubts ;  he  had  but  one  object — to  discover  if  this  dreaded  being  could  really  pervade  all 
apace,  and  overtake  all  flight — if  he  had  in  vain  called  on  the  mountains  to  cover  him,  and  hid 
himself  where  even  the  jealous  rage  of  superstition  had  failed  to  discover  him.  He  paused  on 
a  rising  ground,  to  catch  the  last  remains  of  the  light,  as  they  faded  over  the  wide  prospect 
before  htm.  He  saw  at  a  distance  what  he  at  first  believed  to  be  a  young  tree,  whose  branches 
were  toned  by  the  wind ;  but  his  eye,  sharpened  by  fear,  was  not  long  deceived — it  was  a 
hmnan  figure,  tall  and  dark,  that  moved  onward  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  whose  outspretd 
and  streaming  garments  were  flung  to  the  wind,  like  the  foliage  of  a  tree.  Again  he  caned— 
again  he  hastened  forward ;  but  his  voice  was  only  echoed  by  winds  and  woods,  and  hit  speed 
only  led  him  to  wilder  haunts  and  remoter  distance. 

He  rode  all  night  with  unabated  eagernv^  of  pursuit,  and,  towards  morning,  first  felt  his 
confidence  dedine  on  seeing  before  him  a  town,  from  whose  numerous  avenues  roads  branobcd 
in  every  direction.  But  though  not  successrul,  he  yielded  to  the  weariness  of  the  noble  animal 
that  bore  Mm,  and  entering  the  first  inn  he  saw,  summoned  the  camariere,  and  inquired,  had 
a  person  of  the  stranger's  appearance,  which  he  described,  shuddering  at  his  own  precitioB, 
passed  through  the  town?  The  man  listened  to  him  with  a* look  which  Ippolito  thought 
might  be  owing  to  the  stern  earnestness  of  his  own,  but  replied,  without  hesitation,  there  had 
not.  Ippolito  then  dismissed  him,  and,  wearied  by  the  wanderings  of  the  night,  sunk  into  a 
perturbed  and  broken  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  perceived  he  had  devoted  more  hours  to  repose  than  his  time  admitted ; 
the  day  was  forspent,  and  he  called  impatiently  for  his  horse.  No  plan  of  pursuit  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  he  determined  to  follow  the  open  track  of  country  through  the  principal 
towns,  and  inquire  for  the  stranger  as  he  passed  through  each. 

As  he  quitted  the  inn,  a  servant  appeared  with  his  horse ;  a  rustic  was  leaning  carelessly 
against  a  post  of  the  shed  from  whiofa  he  had  been  just  led.    Ippolito  ohsenred,  as  he  fpranf 
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into  bis  seat,  that  the  lenraiit  eyed  hfan  intently,  and  Isqnfred  the  reatoa— .*'  Yon  are  very 
like  a  cavalier  I  have  seen  in  Naples,  signor,**  said  the  man.—"  And  what  of  this  cavalier  ?  ** 
sud  Ippolito,  pausini^. — *^  Nothhif  ,  signar,  but  that  I  shoald  not  like  moeh  to  see  hhn  in  this 
lioiise— I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  sleep  in  it  again.** — **  Has  the  cavalier  the  power  of  ban- 
ishing sleep  from  the  houses  he  visits  ?  " — ^  It  is  said  he  never  sleeps  himself,  signor ;  be  has 
other  employments  at  night." — **  What  may  those  be  ?**  said  Ippolito. —'*  Pndon  me,  signer, 
I  dare  not  speak  of  him  or  them.**  He  crossed  himself  with  signs  of  strong  fear. — ^  Bot  I  would 
wish  yon  to  be  more  drcnmstantlal,''  said  Ippolito,  who  readily  comprehended  whom  he  meant, 
and  vibo  wished  to  know  the  probable  extent  of  his  danger,  and  become  fsmiliar  with  its  terrors. 
— *  I  should  wish  to  know  him,  should  it  be  my  chance  to  encounter  liim." — **  You  will 
easfly  know  him  by  yourself,  signor,"  said  the  man,  retiring ;  **  he  is  just  your  stature  and  figure." 

This  comparison  suggested  another  idea  to  Ippolito—thc  stranger  and  he  were  exactly  of 
the  same  stature  ;  he  pressed  his  inquiries  on  the  man,  adding, — **  It  is  of  importance  to  nsa 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  description  of  this  person.  I  am  in  pursuit  of  one  myself,  whom, 
perhaps,  it  may  assist  me  to  discover." — **  The  person  of  whom  you  are  in  quest,'*'  said  tba 
peasant,  who  had  not  before  spoken,  '*  is  already  gone  before  you,  signor ;  he  is  by  this  time 
at  BeDano.*' — Amazed  at  this  intelligence,  so  abruptly  given,  yet  unwilling  to  expend  time  in 
hiqairing  liow  it  was  obtained,  Ippolito  hastily  asked  the  distance  and  direction  of  Bellano. 
Tile  peasant  informed  him,  and  Ippolito  was  hasting  away,  when  a  suspicion  of  this  strange 
intelRgence  crossed  his  mind,  and  ho  waved  his  hand  to  the  peasant  to  approach  him.  The 
man  lingered  with  a  reluctant  air.     Ippolito  again  signified  his  wish  to  speak  with  him,  and 

the  man  advanced  slowly  and  irresolutely "  From  whom  had  you  this  intelligence?**  said 

Ippolito. — "  I  do  not  know,  signor.*' — *'  How !  not  know  ?  Is  It  possible  you  oould  converse 
with  a  human  being,  and  not  know  to  whom  you  spoke?" — "  I  know  not  if  he  were  a  human 
being,"  said  the  man. — "  What  is  it  you  say  ?  What  manner  of  man  was  he  that  spoke  with 
yon?**—"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  I  pray  to  the  Virgin  I  may  never  see  eitlier  of  you  again.  You 
know  him  well  enough.  I  dare  say  he  is  beside  you  now,  though  no  Christian  eye  can  see 
bim.* — **■  What  insolence  is  this  !  or  is  it  frenzy  rather  ?  Slave,  do  you  know  to  whom  yoa 
^leak  ?~  said  Ipp6Uto. — **  Slave  !**  repeated  the  man,  with  strong  resentment,  '*  *tis  you  are  a 
slave,  and  to  the  worst  of  masters.  I  would  not  change  with  you,  though  this  shed  is  my  only 
dwelling,  were  you  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Poor,  wretched,  deluded  creature,  your  grandeur  is 
lent  oo  hard  conditions,  and  for  a  miserable  moment  of  time.  I  see,  even  now,  mdancholf 
appearing  through  those  noble,  beautiful  features  you  have  assumed.  I  wonder  all  those  gokl 
trappings  do  not  blaze  up  in  rows  of  sulphur  while  I  talk  to  yon.  But  I  have  discharged  my 
Gooscwnce.  I  dare  not  say  farewell  to  you ;  but  I  trust  to  see  yon  soon  in  the  dungeona  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  is  the  best  wish  a  good  Catholic  can  give  yon.** 

Ippolito,  overpowered  by  the  impassioned  tones  in  which  the  man  poured  out  his  horror 
and  aversion,  and  by  his  fears  of  more  general  and  serious  persecutions,  retreated  witbont 
remonstrsnce,  and  hastily  took  the  road  to  Bellano.  He  understood  too  well  the  sosplcknis 
hints  of  the  groom,  and  tiie  open*  rage  of  the  peasant 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  pursuits,  such  as  Ippolito'Si  are  ebserved  with 
more  jeakrasy,  or  abhorred  with  a  more  "  perfect  hatred,"  than  in  Italy.  Ippolito  saw  an 
the  horrors  of  his  fate,  and  cursed  his  visionary  imprudence  too  late.  The  innooenee  of 
lilf  intentions,  and  his  exemption  even  from  the  transgressions  to  which  it  might  be  sup« 
posed  to  lead,  it  was  useless  to  avow  to  himself;  and  who  else  would  believe  him?  To 
have  sought  the  secrets  of  the  other  world  as  a  diversity  of  levity,  and  to  be  eonversani 
hi  them,  without  sacrificing  our  spiritual  welfare,  was  what  oould  not  be  easily,  nor  indeed 
pfebaUy  believed.  But  all  excuse  or  vindication  was  too  late.  SuspicloQ  hamited  Ms 
footsteps ;  the  relentless  vigilance  of  superstition  had  an  eye  oo  him  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good;  once  excited,  her  persecution  was  inexoaable,  and  her  rancour  mortal. 

Ifis  dark  and  secret  trials  were  known,  and  Instead  of  exciting  oompasslon,  and  ensuring 
Aelter  and  protection  they  had  only  awakened  hatred  and  fear.  It  was  Uttle  censolatioe 
l»  Mm  to  reflect,  that  the  conversations  he  had  heard  had  passed  among  the  rustics  of 
abaeore  villages.  The  rage  of  the  vulgar  is  more  deadly  and  hidiscriminatlng,  less  liable 
to  be  pttdfied  by  representations,  less  assailable  by  any  medium  of  rational  Tindioatlon,  and 
apt  to  vent  Itself  in  sanguinary  violeiioe,  than  tiiat  of  the  hifhar  etcdRHu    !&«€[^^M^ 
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the  knowledge  that  had  reached  them  muat  have  been  fint  diffiucd  through  every  other 
rank  in  lociei;. 

A  dreadful  feeling  of  abandonment  and  proioripUon  began  to  overshadow  his  aooL  The 
rudeneia  of  the  scene— rocks  and  waters  seen  in  a  cloody  twilight—fed  the  dark  tumuli 
of  bis  thoughts.  As  his  oonsoioasness  of  the  hatred  of  mankind  increased,  a  sense  of 
hatred  to  manlund  increased  along  with  it.  He  wished,  in  the  wildness  of  the  hour,  (br 
some  banditti  or  mountaineer  to  cross  his  path,  or  to  rush  from  the  hollow  of  the  roekt 
upon  him— his  tall  dark  figure  and  waving  sabre,  like  the  pines  which  bowed  their  branobaa 
almost  to  his  safldle-bow  as  he  passed  them.  He  wished  for  some  object  of  enmity-^ 
some  struggle  of  violence,  to  exhaust  the  eager  beatings  of  his  fury,  to  quench  that  avenion 
to  mankind  which  he  felt  their  persecution  hod  alreay  kindled  in  bis  heart. 

Impatient  with  solitude,  he  contended  with  nature  and  the  elements;  he  spurred 
his  horse  to  passes  that. aeemed  inaccessible;  he  delighted  to  gallop  up  precipices,  to  fotd 
streams,  and  to  wind  along  the  giddy  and  pointed  ridge  of  rock  where  the  heron  and  the 
crane  were  first  startled  by  the  foot  of  man ;  he  pushed  right  against  the  blast  when  it  blew  with 
vehent^nce ;  and  held  on  his  path  where,  for  a  mile,  the  foam  of  every  returning  wave  of  a  lak% 
beat  against  his  horse's  mane. 

It  was  now  the  close  of  evening  when  he  descried  Bellano.  A  few  scattered  huta»  in* 
terspersed  with  larger  buildings  now  in  ruins,  overspread  the  view  to  some  distance.  From 
what  this  desolation  proceeded,  Ippolito  could  not  discover.  The  soil  was  fertile,  though 
neglected ;  but  hi  the  houses  and  their  inmates  there  was  an  appearance  of  staring  wildnesa 
and  of  squallid  defection,  such  as  he  had  never  yet  beheld.  Ho  looked  around  in  vain  for  aa 
ion,  or  any  plaoe  where  he  might  either  procure  repose  for  the  night,  or  information  on  the 
object  of  his  journey. 

As  he  pasaed  slowly  through  the  narrow  streets  for  the  first  time,  be  imagined  that  the 
eye  of  .all  he  saw  was  fixed  on  him ;  that  his  name  and  fortunes  were  legible  on  his  brow* 
Whatever  knowledge  of  him  had  been  betrayed  before,  was  communicated  in  hints  and 
whispers^  was  avowed  with  timidity,  and  murmured  round  till  it  was  lost  in  the  fears  of  the 
speakers.  But  now  he  seemed  to  feel  that  a  general  spirit  of  inquisition  had- fastened  on  him  ; 
that  every  one  either  pursued  him  with  suspicion,  or  shrunk  from  him  in  terrCr. 

Wearied,  dismayed,  and  disappointed,  he  struck  into  the  skirts  of  the  town.  They 
were  now  dark  and  lonely.  He  flung  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  loitered  on  without 
^ject.  At  this  moment  the  figure  of  the  stranger  visibly  passed  him.  He  paused  a  moment ; 
and  then,  throwing  himself  off  his  horse,  adjured  him,  with  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  sup- 
plicationSfe  to  appc^»  And  inform  him  in  audible  words  why  he  was  thus  pursued  and  per- 
secuted.    Not  a  sound  followed  his  adjurations— not  a  step  crossed  him. 

After  followiog  an  imaginary  track  for  some  time,  he  found  his  progress  checked  by  a 
rising  ground,  on  which  stood  a  large  edifice,  dimly  seen  in  the  evening  light  Its  buildif^gs, 
spreading  over  an  extent  of  ground,  presented  a  range  of  shadow,  heavy,  sombrous,  and 
solitary.  It  bore  no  mark  of  habitation  ;  no  smoke  ascended  from  the  roof;  no  step  echoed 
round  the  walls.  Ippolito  gazed  on  it  irresolutely,  yet  with  a  strong  impulse  to  enter  it.  It 
was  certainly  the  p<Mnt  of  termination  to  the  direction  ho  had  pursued ;  and  the  direction  was 
what  the  stranger,  if  he  moved  on  earth,  had  probably  taken. 

At  a  little  distance  he  saw  a  peasant  approaching,  who  seemed,  like  himself,  to  linger  near 
the  building.  There  was  a  promising  confidence  and  simplicity  in  his  manner.  Ippolito 
thought  it  best  to  preface  his  inquiries  with  some  vague  observations  on  the  desolation  around 
them.  "  Yes,  signor,**  said  the  peasant,  "  something  has  happened  to  the  place ;  I  think  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  cursed.**—**  But  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  indigence  and  lousiness  I 
see  prevailing  here,  not  only,  among  these  ruins,  but  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  ?**— 
*'  They  arc  wretched  and  oppressed,  sigqor.  A  strange  suspicion  hangs  over  this  place. 
There  is  a  horrible  tale  told  of  iL  I  do  not  like  to  relate  the  circumstances,  I  have  heard 
thrro  related  so  differently ;  but  since  they  happened,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  which  was 
then  flourishing,  have  been  soattered  and  desolated.*' — **  What  are  those  circumstances,  so 
strange  that  could  depopulate  a  country,  and  leave  such  marks  of  ruin  behind  them  ?**  said 
Ippolito,  glad  of  the  relief  of  local  curiosity.  ^  They  relate,**  said  the  peasant,  '*  to  a  murder 
committed,  or.  supposed  to  be  oommitted,  on  a  man  wiio  was  intrei^  with  soom  aflbir  qt 
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extraordinAry  import  The  murderer  was  never  difoorered,  nor  his  motivM  for  the  aetioii  even 
eoBieetared  ;  and  however  the  dreumstancesare  told  hy  a  hundred  mouths,  the  wise  aeem  to 
iaplvy  none  of  them  in  fact  ever  transpired.*' — "  But  it  it  possihle  no  ateps  were  ever  taken  to 
tmce  this  mysterious  afCur?*' — **  I  know  not,  signer.  There  was  afpvat,  powerful,  wicked 
'family  said  to  be  concerned  in  it.  They  had  influence  to  cmsh  all  inquiry.  No  one  that 
eontended  with  that  houae  ever  prospered.  They  do  not  want  power  for  outward  means,  nor 
viMany  lor  secret  ones.  So,  whoever  opposes  them  fares  fike  the  inhabitants  of  Bellano.**— 
"  Was  the  whole  vilUige,  then,  implicated  in  this  strange  transaction  T — **  They  were  punished 
as  if  they  had  been,  signor.  Good  night,  signor.  I  do  net  like  lii^ring  near  the  spot  at  this 
hoar.     This  is  the  very  bouse  in  which  the  deed  was  done.** 

The  peasant  retired.  Ippolito  surveyed  the  structure.  He  saw  it  was  safe  from  solitude 
and  fear.  In  the  village,  wild  and  deserted  as  it  seemed,  ho  dreaded  discovery;  he  dreaded 
Iba  unknown  effects  of  the  stranger's  machinations.  Weary  of  persecution,  and  impatient  for 
gkMMsy  quiet,  he  thought  with  pleasure  of  plunging  into  the  recesses  of  a  aolitttde,  from  which 
even  superstition,  that  haunted  him  in  every  other  retreat,  would  reooil  with  shuddering. 

Again  be  surveyed  the  building;  and«  ascending  the  rising  ground,  traversed  the  dis- 
mantled wall  that  enclosed  it.  It  was  spacious  and  ruinous.  The  dark  lines  of  the  building 
w«re  strongly  defined  on  the  deep  blue  of  a  clear  autumnal  sky,  in  which  the  stars,  faintly 
emerging,  tipt  here  and  there  a  battlement  or  a  turret  with  silver.  He  found  the  principal 
doors  fostened ;  and,  as  he  examined  the  wall  more  closely,  to  discover  some  means  of  ad<i 
mission,  he  thought  a  figure  started  and  disappeared  in  the  same  moment  from  behind  a  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  building.  He'  pursued  eagerly,  but  vainly ;  yet  as  he  turned  away,  something 
l&e  aaonnd  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  building  struck  on  his  ear.  He  listened ;  all  was 
still.  He  now  renewed  his  search,  and  soon  discovered  a  low  door,  which  required  but  little 
foree  (o  open,  and  which  admitted  him  into  a  passage  lofty  and  dimly  lit.  It  conducted  him 
to  the  principsil  hall,  from  which  doors  and  passages  branched  in  every  direction.  All  were 
aMke  dark  and  deserted.  No  foot  seemed  to  have  trod  there  for  many  years,  and  their  long 
perspectives  led  the  eye  to  a  shadowy  depth  it  feared  to  penetrate. 

As  Ippolito  gazed  around  him,  a  shadow,  faint  and  undefined,  passed  along  the  other 
fxtreniity  of  the  hull.  He  would  have  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  imaginary  shapes  that  seem 
to  people  the  shades  of  obscurity ;  but  the  next  moment  he  heard  a  sound  too  distinct  to  be 
tlie  production  of  fantasy,  that  seemed  to  die  away  in  distance. 

He  sprang  forward,  and  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  spacious  staircase,  over 'whose 
broken  steps  the  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  proceed.  As  he  ascended  them,  he  loudly  and 
repeatedly  called  on  the  person  whom  he  imagined  he  had  seen  ;  assured  him  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  violence  or  malig^nity ;  that  he  was  himself  a  lonely  traveller,  who  was 
wQling  to  unite  with  him  for  mutual  security  in  that  solitary  mansion,  and  to  whom  it  would 
therefore  be  more  prudent  to  disclose  himself.  No  answer  was  returned  to  his  remonstrances, 
and  he  was  checked  in  their  repetition  by  the  loud  clapping  of  a  door  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
building.  That  this  dreary  place  had  inhabitants  he  had  now  no  doubt.  Who  they  might 
be,  or  what  was  their  purpose,  he  resolved  to  examine,  with  a  boldness  which  was  the  offiipring 
of  desperation.  He  was  delighted  with  a  summons  that  seemed  equal  -to  the  powers  of  his 
Bdnd,  and  did  not  threaten  to  taint  with  guilt  or  blast  him  with  infamy.  The  stranger  was 
■ot  here  to  demand  from  him  the  energy  of  a  hero,  and  then  predict  to  him  the  fate  of  a  villain. 
The  event  of  this  adventure  might  perhaps  exercise  his  imagination  or  task  his  courage,  but 
osuld  cenrcely  affect  his  peace,  his  principles,  or  his  character. 

He  had  now  ascended  the  stairs,  and  paused  for  some  moments  in  a  gallery  which  seemed 
ta  comaaunicate  with  several  chambers :  from  one  of  them  a  light  appeared  to  issue  at  in- 
tervals ;  be  entered  it,  and  was  surprised  to  see  some  embers  of  a  wood  fire  dimly  homing  on 
tbe  bnarth.  FVom  theh*  blaze,  which  rose  fitfally,  and  expired  as  the  wind  hissed  through  the 
imantlad  easements,  waving  the  feeble  fire,  he  discovered  an  apartment  like  the  rest,  epacious 
aod  dreary.  Not  a  vestige  of  furniture,  or  any  eircumstaoce  but  that  of  the  fire,  indicated  the 
pnaenee  of  a  human  being  in  the  building ;  his  eye  wandered  over  walls,  eeOing,  and  floor  ; 
osl  an  object  stroek  him,  but  the  damp,  misty  obseurity  of  decay.  The  room  was  chill — he 
^pronehed  the  fire ;  the  blase  became  more  strong,  and  by  its  increasing  light  he  disoovered 
b  fke  mril  opposite  hfan  a  narrow  gratiof;  the  duifcy  bm  g\e«m«d  Vc^  l\i%  Ia^^ai^v^isq^^^^^ 
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ocmtiBiied  to  look  on  tbem,  «  hunan  coimtenaneo  appeared  distinctly  on  the  other 
IppoUto  fftarted— he  adranoed  to  the  gratfaig—the  face  disappeared,  and  a  piteous  cry  issaed 
tram  within.  IppoUto  now  earnestly  demanded  who  was  concealed  in  the  apartment,  threaten- 
ing, with  serioos  anger,  to  pnnish  any  one  he  might  disooyer,  unless  they  avowed  themsdvefl 
and  the.  causes  of  their  ooncealment 

The  grating  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  by  whom  Ippolito  had  heen  so  impru- 
dently betrayed  at  Celano  threw  himself  at  liis  feet.  **  Oh,  signor,**  said  he,  after  a  long  and 
unintelligible  vindicstion  of  himself,  **  why  did  yon  leave  me  at  Celano  ?" — "  Why  did  you 
compel  me  to  do  so  by  your  folly  in  exposing  my  name ?**  said  Ippolito.  "It  was  not  my 
fault,  signer ;  it  was  not  my  fault ;  I  never  travelled  with  a  wizard  before,  and  I  could  not 
know.** — "  A  winrd,  idiot !  you  will  drive  me  mad." — *'  Illustrious  signer,  I  kiss  your  feet ;  be 
not  angry  with  me  in  tliis  dreadful  tolitary  place.  Alas !  I  have  suffered  enough  for  it  since ; 
those  devils  at  Celano  were  near  tearing  me  to  pieces ;  and  when  I  escaped  from  them,  I 
lost  my  way  returning  to  Naples ;  and  after  wandering  about  in  this  wild  country,  dreading 
to  make  inquiries,  lest  I  should  be  discovered  and  sent  to  the  Inquisition,  I  crawled  in  here 
to-night,  to  sleep  in  one  of  these  waste  rooms,  and  pursue  my  journey  to-morrow,  and  little 
thought  I  should  have  the  ill-luck  (good  fortune  I  mean)  to  behold  you  again.** — **  But  why," 
said  Ippolito,  **  did  you  fly  from  me  on  the  stairs  ?  you  surely  must  have  heard  my  voice,  and 
when  have  its  tones  denounced  danger  to  you  ?** — **  I  did  not  fly,**  said  the  man  ;  "  I  was  not 
on  the  stairs.*'— *"Tis  but  now  I  pursued  some  one  to  this  very  apartment,*'  said  IppoUto. 
*<  By  all  the  holy  saints,  I  have  not  quitted  the  room  since  I  entered  the  building ! "  said  the 
man.  '*  This  is  most  strange,"  said  Ippolito,  musing ;  **  I  am  pursued  by  a  power  that  seems 
to  possess  more  than  human  resources ;  resistance  is  vain  ;  I  ana  spent  in  this  struggle.  ^  Bnt 
how  was  it  possible  you  should  conceal  yourself,  if  you  did  not  fly  from  me  ?** — *'  The  door  by 
which  you  entered,  signor,  is  under  the  windows  of  this  room ;  and  when  I  saw  you,  I  con- 
cealed myself,  and  have  not  quitted  this  room  since  you  entered  the  door  below.** — "  And  why 
did  you  conceal  yourself?"  said  IppoUto  ;  "  to  mc,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  sight  of 
you,  or  of  any  human  being,  would  have  been  most  welcome."  The  man  hesitated.  **  Why 
did  you  conceal  yourself?*'  repeated  IppoUto  ;  **  you  knew  me,  and  knew  that  fcom  me  you 
had  nothing  to  fear." — "  I  knew  you,  indeed,'*  said  the  man,  shuddering,  *'  and  therefore  I 
hid  myself.  Ah,  signer,  it  is  well  known  for  what  purpose  you  seek  these  solitary  places,  and 
whom  you  are  accustomed  to  meet  in  th^m ;  I  thought  the  roof  shook  over  my  head  as  yon 
came  under  it."  He  crossed  himself  with  the  strongest  marks  of  fear.  "  Mother  of  God !  "* 
exclaimed  Ippolito;  in  agony,  *<i8  it  possible?  Am  I  so  utterly  lost?  Do  my  own  species 
tremble  at  my  approach  ?  Hear  me,  my  good  feUow ;  you  who  have  lived  with  me,  who  have 
been  lavishly  nurtured  with  every  indulgence  a  generous  master  could  afford,  can  you  believe 
the  horrid  tales  that  are  told  of  me?  I  attest  the  blessed  name  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
ever)'  saint  in  heaven,  that  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are  !  I  have  entered  into  no  compact  with 
the  enemy  of  souls ;  I  am  no  dealer  in  witchery ;  I  am  a  crossed  and  care- haunted  man ;  a 
restless  and  unhappy  spirit  is  within  me ;  it  has  driven  me  from  my  home,  and  instead  of  t>eing 
soothed  and  healed  by  the  compassion  of  mankind,  it  is  aggravated  and  maddened  by  the 
brutal  rage  of  ignorance,  till  existence  has  become  loathsome  to  me." 

In  the  ardour  of  his  appeal,  Ippolito  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder ;  the  man 
recoiled  Trom  his  touch.  Ippolito  felt  it  in  every  nerve,  and  was  again  about  to  expostulate 
with  him,  when  a  strange  hoUow  sound  seemed  to  issue  from  a  distance,  and  approach  the 
room.  "  I  will  believe  it,  I  do  beUeve  it  all,**  said  the  man  eagerly ;  "  but  say  no  more  now» 
signor ;  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  such  subjects.*' — '*  Can  this  place  have  other  inhabitants  ?  " 
said  Ippolito,  pausing  from  his  remonstrance  to  foUow  the  sound.  "  Surely  it  has,"  said  the 
man.  "  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  since  you  entered  it ;  any  shape  or  sound  like 
this?**-^I  have,  indeed,  signor.  Just  before  you  entered,  the  shadow  of  a  dark  figure  passed 
the  door,  and  I  am  convinced  I  afterwards  heard  heavy  steps  on  the  stairs ;  but  in  these  old 
mansions  the  wind  makes  such  strange  noises,  that^unless  one's  eyes  assure  them — " 

Here  the  man's  face  underwent  a  convulsion  of  terror,  and  flying  on  Ippolito,  he  held  him 
with  the  strong  grasp  of  fear.  **  What  have  you  seen  ?**  said  Ippolito,  supporting  him,  *<or 
what  is  it  you  fearf'-i^*'  A  hand  beekooed  to  me  from  that  grating,"  said  the  man,  in  inward 
-~*  ^tnifgKag.  tones.    •<'Tii  thli  biekeriB«  blaie  deoeivea  yov,**  $M  Ippolito^  stirrii^  the 
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anben  with  his  sword,  and  looking  at  the  gratii^ ;  *'  the  light  it  flings  on  these  mouldy  walls 
it  so  pale  and  fitful.**—"  No»  no,  signor,  I  know  this  place  and  its  history  well;  1  manrel  that 
its  inhabitants  have  taken  so  little  note  of  our  intrusion  yet ;  but  they  will  not  long  n^lect 
^ii.**.-**  You  know  this  place  is  inhabited,  and  by  whom  1"  said  IppoUto.  '*  By  the  spirits  of  ^ 
a  murderer  and  its  puQishcrs,**  said  the  man,  rolling  his  eyes  fearfully  around  him.  **  Why 
do  you  pause  with  so  many  starts  of  fear  ?  "  said  Ippolito ;  "  8peak  plainly  and  fully  what  you 
have  heard  of  this  place»  and  of  the  cau^  of  its  desertion.*' — **  You  know  them,  perhaps,  better 
than  I  do,  signer,''  said  the  man.  **  How  is  it  possible  I  should  know  them  ?  it  is  scarce  an 
hour  since  1  entered  these  walls.*' — *'  Because  tbvy  relate  to  your  family.*'—**'  To  my  family?" 
aid  Ippolito,  as  recollection  faintly  wandered  over  his  mind  ;  then  added,  in  an  evasive  tone, 
**  there  are  many  circumstances  relating  to  my  family  of  which  I  am  ignorant.'*-—**  Do  you 
wish  to  hear  what  is  told  of  this  mansion,  signor?**  said  the  man,  pursuing  the  subject.  **  If 
your  courage  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  relate  it,**  said  Ippolito,  wishing  to  suggest  an  excuse 
to  him.    The  man  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

^^  It  is  some  years  back,  signor,  since  this  was  an  inn ;  and  as  the  town  was  flourishing, 
and  in  good  repute,  I  suppose  the  ion  was  so  likewise.  It  so  happened  that  this  inn  was  full 
of  company  on  a  night,  and  they  were  all  employed  speaking  of  some  strange  mysterious 
business  that  was  about  to  be  disclosed  shortly,  that  they  said  would  involve  one  of  the  first 
faiUieM  iM  Naples.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  monk,  or  an  assassin,  that  was  to  make  the 
discovery ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  the  import  of  it  was  expected  to  be  most  singular  and  ter- 
rible* So,  as  the  guests  were  all  conversing,  and  each  giving  his  conjectures  and  reasons,  a 
person  was  ushered  in,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  in  order  to 
defend  him  on  his  journey  ;  he  spoke  but  little,  and  seemed  dejected  and  terrified,  like  a  man 
labouring  under  a  great  secret. 

**  It  was  immediately  whispered  about  the  house,  that  this  was  the  person  who  was  to  make 
the  discovery,  and  many  inquiries,  and  hints  of  advances,  were  made,  to  leoru  what  it  might 
be^  but  the  stranger  was  so  distant,  that,  one  by  one,  the  guests  all  dropped  off  to  their  own 
rooms,  and  left  him  to  go  to  his  about  midnight  So  he  did,  but  never  was  seen  to  return 
from  it,  signor ;  no  trace  of  him  was  the  next  morning  to  be  seen,  nor  ever  since. 

**  The  house  was  examined,  the  guests  were  detained,  the  host  and  his  family  committed 
to  prison,  from  whence  they  never  emerged.  Then  the  fury  of  the  law  fastened  on  the  town ; 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  sent,  some  to  the  gallies,  and  some  to  the  Inquisition,  but  no 
intelligence  of  the  stranger  was  ever  procured ;  but,  ever  since  that  night,  this  place  has  been 
visited  with  strange  appearances.  Tenant  after  tenant  quitted  the  house ;  and  at  length  it 
waa  deserted,  and  left  to  decay,  as  you  see.  The  very  last  inhabitant  told  me,  that  as  he 
was  sitting  one  dark  evening,  about  the  close  of  autumn,  it  might  have  been  in  this  very 
room^— ** — **  Hark !  hark !"  said  Ippolito  and  his  servant  to  each  other  at  the  same  moment! 

A  pause,  deep  and  breathless,  followed.  "  Did  you  hear  a  noise  ?  "  said  Ippolito,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone.     **  I  did,  signor ;  it  resembled,  methought " — **  And  I  see  a  shape,"  said 

Ippolito,  springing  forward ;  **  it  glided  past  the  door  that  moment ;  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes ; 
I  saw  its  shadow  flittting  along  the  gallery." 

He  was  rushing  out.  **  Holy  saints !"  cried  the  man,  clinging  round  him,  *'  you  will  not 
UHow  it?" — '*  Away,  dastard!"  said  Ippolito,  snatching  a  brand  from  the  fire  to  excite  a 
Itronger  light.  *'  I  shall  die  if  I  remain  here  alone,"  said  the  man.  **  Then  follow  me,*'  said 
Ippolito,  who  had  already  reached  the  stairs.  He  looked  around.  All  was  dark  and  i«tilly. 
The  flaring  and  uneven  light  of  the  brand  quivered  in  strange  reflections  on  the  walls.  As  he 
itill  looked  down  the  gallery,  the  shadows  at  the  farther  end  seemed  to  embody  themselves, 
and  portray  something  like  the  ill-defined  outlines  of  a  hunoan  shape.  He  held  up  the  light, 
snd  it  vanished  with  visible  motion.  Ippolito  impetuously  pursued.  The  passage  terminated 
St  the  foot  of  a  narrow  and  spiral  staircase.  As  he  ascended  it,  the  echoes  of  another  step 
were  heard  distinctly  above ;  and  something  like  ihe  brush  of  a  vestment,  floating  between  the 
ihattered  balustrade,  almost  extinguished  the  light 

Encouraged,  not  repelled,  Ippolito  sprung  upward  with  great  velocity,  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  staircase.  A  figure,  strongly  visible,  but  still  obscure,  now  appeared  at  some 
^isCaiice ;  and  waving  to  him  with  shadowy  gesture,  disappeared  to  the  left  without  a  sound. 

At  this  moment  the  last  blaze  of  the  brand  Quivered  end  exigiix^du    Iv^gcdSftA  idUMALNaa^^^A^ 
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iD'ancertointy.  A  step  from  below  approached  It  was  the  servant ;  who,  binding  two  of 
the  fagots  together,  advanced  with  a  stronger  light.  ■*  Come  quiclcly,"  said  Ippolito ;  **  it 
disappeared  here — ^here  to  the  left."  The  man  followed  him,  aghast  aod  reluctant,  but 
dreading  solitude  more  than  even  the  apparition  thej  were  pursuing.  They  entered  a  room, 
the  only  one  to  the  left.  The  figure  he  beheld  appeared  to  havo  vanished  through  the  wails. 
Ippolito  examined  tho  wainscot  and  the  casements ;  the  latter  commanded  a  view  so  extensive, 
that  he  discovered  tho  room  was  situated  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  building.  All  was  silenoe 
and  desolation  still. 

*'  By  what  mysterious  agency,**  said  Ippolito,  **  does  this  form  hover  over  space,  without 
b^ing  confined  by  it  ?**  A  sound,  like  the  fall  of  some  ponderous  body — a  sound  that  seemed 
to  skake  the  walls,  and  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  roused  him  from  his  musing.  The 
concussion  was  so  violent  that  it  flung  open  a  low  door  in  the  wainscot,  which  bad  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice. 

Ippolito  approached  it.  Within  he  beheld  an  apartment,  the  extent  of  which  was  lost  in 
shades,  that  were,  for  a  moment,  dispersed  by  a  pale  blue  light,  that  fluttered  over  them,  and 
then  disappeared. 

Ippolito,  taking  the  light  from  his  servant,  whose  countenance  spoke  the  very  despair  of 
fear,  entered  the  room.  *'  This,**  said  he,  as  he  waved  the  light  above  his  head,  that  slo^jr 
broke  through  a  gloom  of  frowning  and  peculiar  blackness,  **  this  should  be  the  vcr>'  seat  of 
those  marvellous  operations.  There  is  a  depth  of  shadow,  a  majesty  of  night  and  horror  here 
.—here  I  pause — that  wandering  shape  rested  here — here  he  will  either  return,  or  appear  no 
more.*' — **  What  is  that  dark  mass  in  that  comer  ?"  said  the  servant,  who  had  crept  after  him. 
Ippolito  approached  the  spot  he  pointed  to,  and  discovered  the  remains  of  an  antique  bed. 
**  Make  haste,  signer,  and  quit  this  apartment ;  the  brand  is  almost  extinguished,**  said  the 
servant.  '*  You  must  go  down  and  relight  it ;  I  shall  not  quit  this  spot  to-night,**  answered 
Ippolito.  *•  Go  down — by  myself!  Blessed  Virgin  !  no ;  nor  for  the  pope  in  person,**  said  the 
man.  "  Did  you  not  come  up  by  yourself?" — "Ay ;  but,  signer,  I  was  coming  to  yon ;  I  heard 
your  steps,  and  thought  of  you  the 'whole  way.  But  to  go  to  an  empty  room — to  feel  every 
step  I  am  getting  further  from  you— and  at  length  to  venture  into  the  very  hold  and  haunt  of 
other  things  than  myself;  no,  signer,  not  if  I  were  to  ^ct  a  cardinal's  hat  for  it.*'—'*  We  must  then 
remain  in  the  dark  till  morning.  I  shall  on  no  account  quit  this  spot." — **  Then,  signer,  I  shall 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  wrap  my  head  in  my  cloak  ;  and,  forthe  love  of  grace,  speak  no 

more  till  you  tell  me  that  morning  has  dawned,  and  that  you  have  seen  nothing  all  night.** **  I 

subscribe  to  one  of  the  conditions  ;  the  other,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  observe.** 

The  man  threw  himself  at  Ippolite's  feet,  who,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  silent  meditation, 
leant  against  the  wall,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  dying  flashes  of  the  brand  which  he  had  placed  in 
the  hearth.  Its  broad  glare  danced  on  the  ceiling,  transforming  the  characters  of  damp  and 
decay  into  forms  as  fantastic  as  the  lines  of  magic ;  and  now,  shrunk  into  a  point,  scarce 
showed  the  rude  and  blackened  stones  on  which  it  was  consuming.  In  the  veering  light 
Ippolito  once  thought  he  saw  a  form  in  a  remote  part  of  the  chamber  ;  but  the  next  moment 
it  expired,  leaving  a  thousand  imagined  shapes  to  darkness. 

At  this  moment  the  servant,  half  raising  himself,  whispered—"  Signor,  I  hear  a  person 
breathing  near  me.** — "  You  hear  my  respiration  probably,**  said  Ippolito.  **  No,  signor,  no ; 
it  is  the  breath  of  one  who  breathes  with  difficulty,  as  if  he  were  trjnng  to  suppress  it ;  there-^ 
there — it  passed  me  now — blessed  saint^j,  hew  near  !  Signor,  if  I  live,  I  felt  the  rushing  of  a 
garment  past  me  that  moment." — "  Hush  T'  said  Ippolito ;  "  you  will  not  let  me  distinguish  if 
any  one  is  in  motion  near  us.'*  They  both  paused  seme  time.  Not  a  sound  was  heard. 
«*  1  am  stifled  holding  in  my  breath,"  said  the  man.  •«  You  may  draw  it  in  peace,"  said 
Ippolito ;  "  no  one  seems  inclined  to  molest  ns ;  and  if  there  should,  against  visionary 
assailants  I  have  innocence — and  against  corporeal  ones,  a  sword" 

lie  spake  the  latter  sentence  aloud ;  for  the  objects  ho  had  witnessed  were  such  as  human 
power  could  easily  produce  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  resist  his  strong  propensity  to  search  for 
supernatural  powers  in  every  object  above  ordinary  life.  In  a  short  time  the  servant  forgot 
his  fears  in  sleep ;  and  Ippolito,  exhausted  by  recent  fatigue,  slumbered,  as  he  leant  against  the 
wainscot  The  visions  of  his  sleep  were  like  the  ipirits  whose  agitation  had  produced  them* 
ffiJd  »9ni  «**rtnrbed 
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He  dreamC  h«  was  kneeKng  at  the  altar  of  a  church  which  was  illuniinatied  fer  e  nidfi^ht 
Around,  or  near  hfan,  he  saw  no  one  either  to  partake  or  ftdminister  the  rite.  At 
length  a  figure  advanced  from  the  recesses  of  the  oUar,  and  approached  him ;  at  the  same 
moment  he  perceived  his  father  and  brother  kneeling  beside.  A  deep  stillness  spread  over 
htm  as  he  gaxcd  around;  he  experienced  that  sensation  so  common  in  sleep— the  oonseiousnest 
of  some  mystery  we  are  unable  to  penetrate,  but  of  which  we  silently  expect  the  develope* 
ment.  The  figure  distrioutcd  the  consecrated  element.  His  father,  on  swallowing  lt» 
shrieked  ''poison  !"  in  a  tone  of  horror,  and  fell  back  expiring.  At  that  moment  the  figure^ 
throwing  off  his  monkish  weeds,  discovered  the  person  of  the  stranger  arrasred  in  a  voluptuovs 
and  martini  habit. 

He  gazed  with  a  fixed  eye  of  horrid  triumph  on  the  contortions  of  the  dying  man,  bent 
over  him  to  catch  his  groans ;  and  as  his  dim  eyes  wandered  in  agony,  presented  himself  in 
every  point  to  their  view,  exclaiming — '*  Dehold  !*'  The  vision  suddenly  changed  its  seene 
and  circumstances;  Ippolito  found  himself  in  a  vaulted  passage,  lit  by  a  few  sepulchral  lamps ; 
Amiibal  was  beside  him,  ond  the  stranger  bearing  a  torch,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  funereal 
mourner,  stalking  before  them. 

As  Ippolito  slowly  seemed  to  recover  his  powers  of  obscrvotion,  he  perceived  he  was  in  a 
part  of  the  Ciistle  of  Mural  to  he  remcmbenrd  to  have  traversed  before.  The  stranger,  waving 
them  to  follow,  cntere<l  an  apartment  hung  with  the  insignia  of  death  ;  he  remembered  it  weQ| 
it  was  the  last  of  the  chambers  that  communicated  with  the  tower  so  long  shut  up.  In  the- 
centre  of  the  room  stood  a  bier,  covered  with  a  pall ;  the  stranger  withdrew  it,  and  pointed  to 
Annibnl  and  Ippolito  the  corse  of  their  father  beneath.  Ippolito,  retaining  his  natural  impetu- 
osity in  sleep,  snatched  the  torch  from  the  stranger,  and  held  it  over  the  countenance  of  the 
dead  ;  they  were  fixed  in  a  kind  of  visionary  sleep.  As  he  still  gazed,  the  lips  be^an  to  move ; 
and  at  lengrth  uttered  some  words  of  extraordinary  import,  which  Ippolito  vainly  tried  to  recol- 
lect when  he  awoke.  As  he  still  gazed,  the  body  extended  one  hand  to  hir/l,  and  another  to 
Annibal,  seized  on  both,  and  drawing  them  under  the  pall,  lapped  them  in  total  darkness.  He 
shuddered,  and  awoke. 

The  light  had  long  expired  ;  it  was  succeeded  by  moonlight,  dimly  breaking  through  the 
discoloured  windows,  and  liguring  the  floor  with  the  rude  imagery  of  their  casement  work. 

He  looked  around  him  to  dissipate  the  forms  that  still  flitted  before  his  eyes.  On  a  part 
of  the  floor,  where  the  light  fell  strongly,  ho  observed  n  dark  spot  he  had  not  beheld  before, 
whose  shadows,  by  their  depth,  seemed  to  fall  within  the  floor.  He  approached  it,  and  per- 
ceived a  chosm  of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  depth.  He  examined  it  with  his  sword» 
and  found  there  was  a  descent  by  steps  within  ;  he  tried  to  follow  them,  but  found  their  depth 
extended  beyond  his  utmost  reach.  Here  ho  paused  for  a  moment,  but  his  resolution  was 
soon  taken  to  descend  and  explore  it. 

There  appeared  to  be  somethin;^  designed  to  tempt  and  to  baffle  him  in  the  circumstances 
be  had  witnessed  that  tempted  his  courage  as  strongly  as  his  imagination  ;  they  were  circum- 
stances,  besides,  such  as  human  power  and  contrivance  could  easily  produce,  and  such  as  human 
fortitude  could  easily  cope  with.  The  jealousy  of  imposition  operated  more  powerfully  on 
his  high-toned  mind  than  even  his  appetency  for  the  marvellous ;  and  of  the  latter  too  there 
was  a  lurking  impnUc  that  expedited  his  resolution. 

His  servant  still  slept,  and  Ippolito  wished  not  to  disturb  him,  as  he  would  be  equally  da- 
morons  at  either  alternative  of  accompanying  him  into  the  vault,  or  of  remaining  in  solitude ; 
hii  sleep  would  probably  continue  till  the  morning,  and  at  morning  he  might  depart  in  peace. 
He  therefore  commended  himself  to  all  the  saints,  and  began  to  descend  the  steps.  They  were 
winding  and  irregular.  He  soon  lost  the  faint  reflections  of  moonlight,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
adtvDced  in  total  darkness.  He  paused — for,  to  advance  in  darkness,  was  to  encounter  super- 
flaons  danger,  when  a  flash  of  sudden  light  from  below  played  on  the  dank,  black  walls,  and 
Aowed  him  the  rugged  steps  winding  downward  to  a  depth  it  was  giddy  to  think  of.  The 
paleness  and  flitting  disappearance  of  the  light  indicated  the  distance  from  which  it  issued ; 
bvt,  as  Ippolito,  encouraged  by  this  dubious  omen,  eagerly  proceeded,  frequent  flashes  of  a 
stranger  light  convinced  him  it  was  stationary,  and  that  he  was  approaching  it.  He  advanced 
.the  light  increased— it  seemed  the  faint  gleam  of  a  lamp  straggling  with  datlLtke«.v  \Ti  ^ 
tew  moments  he  perceived  it  glimmered  at  a  detennlnate  distance,  aiid«eii^Tt7^'^VfCkr^%\:t««amk 
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€^  almi]>t  light  oo  the  upper  darimess.  A  few  stepe  more  brought  him  to  « le? el :  he  entered 
a  vaulted  passage,  knr  and  black,  hoary  and  chill  nith  damps ;  at  the  entraace  of  it  a  lamp 
bamt  feebly ;  he  disengaged  it  from  the  wall  with  difficultf,  (it  was  iron,  of  coarse  and  ancient 
atmcture,)  and  proceeded  with  it  slowly,  extending  his  sword  before  bioi.  In  the  deep  black* 
nets  of  the  perspective,  no  object,  near  or  remote,  could  be  descried ;  the  air  seemed  almost 
materially  thick  and  dark.  A  dim  atmosphere  of  blueish  light  spread  round  the  edges  of  the 
flame  Ippolito  carried,  which  shivered  almost  to  dissolution,  though  he  advanced  with  th^ 
most  cautious  slowness,  dreading  lest  its  extinction  should  leave  him  wondering  for  ever  in 
darkness,  or  its  motion  should  kindle  the  foul  and  pent-up  vapours  to  a  flame  of  which  the 
explosion  would  be  fatal.  As  he  glided  onwards,  a  sound  he  paused  to  distinguish  came  to 
his  ear.  He  listened — It  was  a  human  in^ian  ;  it  was  repeated ;  it  was  like  the  expression  of 
mental  anguish,  more  than  of  bodily ;  it  seemed  to  issue  from  an  immense  distance.  Ippolito 
called  aloud  in  accents  of  encouragement ;  the  sounds  ceased.  As  he  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  had  proceeded,  his  foot  struck  against  something  which  he  stooped  to  exa- 
mine ;  it  was  a  rosary  and  crucifix  of  wood ;  they  were  corroded  by  damp,  but  their  shape 
was  yet  distinguishable. 

As  be  examined  it  with  that  disposition  which  desires  to  look  for  proof  in  casual  things, 
another  light  twinkled  like  a  star  in  the  passage  beyond  him,  and  a  figure  dimly  defined  ap- 
peared and  vanished  with  the  swiftness  of  a  shadow,  ippolito,  with  alternate  cries  of  menace 
and  entreaty,  adjured  it  to  pause  or  to  approach.  It  hovered  for  a  moment  on  the  remote 
edge  of  darkness,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  obey  him  or  not ;  but  as  he  hastened  forward  to 
urge  his  importunity,  it  disappeared.  Its  motion  was  so  evidently  human  that  Ippolito  felt 
inspirited  with  a  hope  of  success  as  he  pursued  it,  till  his  progress  was  suddenly  entangled  by 
something  that  lay  on  the  ground.  Impatiently  he  endeavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand- 
it  was  a  heap  of  dusky  and  decayed  garments,  of  which  the  shape  was  iudi&tin^i*ishable.  Jii 
he  threw  it  froni4iim.  the  clank  of  a  human  bone  rung  against  the  vault. 

He  was  now  Irresistibly  checked,  and,  holding  down  his  lamp,  tried  to  discover  whether  any 
memorials  of  horror  were  near  him,  that  might  be  avoided  in  his  pro<^res8.  Shuddering,  he 
perceived  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton  scattered  to  some  distance  around  him ;  the  skull 
had  dropped  from  the  garment  that  was  entangled  round  his  steps.  As  he  gazed  around,  un* 
willing  to  linger,  and  unable  to  depart,  the  lamp  darted  a  bright  and  tapering  flame  upward* 
and  then  sinking  down,  quivered  as  if  about  to  expire. 

For  a  moment  he  believed  the  fluctuation  of  the  light  was  owing  to  an  influence  connected 
with  the  object  before  him ;  but,  on  looking  upward,  he  discovered  an  aperture,  of  which  his 
eye  could  not  measure  the  height,  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  through  which  the  air  rushing  had 
almost  extinguished  the  lamp.  Comparing  this  circumstance  with  the  spectacle  before  him, 
he  Immediately  conjectured  that  the  unfortunate  person  had  been  precipitated  through  the 
chasm,  and  dashed  piecemeal  by  the  fall,  as  the  bones  were  scattered  at  various  distances. 

All  thought  of  further  pursuit  was  for  a  moment  repelled  ;  and  in  the  interval,  as  Ippolito 
was  withdrawing  his  eyes  with  the  slowness  of  fascination  from  the  object  before  him,  the 
other  light  appeared  approaching  from  a  distance.  Through  the  thick  vapours  of  the  vault, 
Ippolito  could  scarcely  discover  that  it  was  supported  by  any  visible  hand ;  but,  as  it  ap* 
preached,  he  perceived  it  was  the  stranger  who  bore  it !  He  had  no  time  to  collect  his  facul- 
ties— the  stranger  was  already  beside  him.  They  viewed  each  other  for  some  time  without 
speaking  a  word,  while  the  lights  they  held  reflected  to  each  the  visage  of  the  other  as  pale 
and  fixed  as  that  of  the  dead.  At  length,  "  Wherefore  are  you  here?"  said  the  stranger.— 
*'  \Miercfore  am  I  here  ?"  repeated  Ippolito :  **  Is  that  a  question  ?  What  other  shelter  have 
you  left  me  ?  Where  can  I  fly  without  persecution  and  danger?  I  have  been  torn  from  life 
and  fh)m  society ;  from  the  objects  and  occupations  that  are  congenial  to  my  age,  my  spirit, 
and  my  fortunes.  I  have  been  banished  the  presence  and  the  sympathy  of  my  own  species ; 
I  hear  nothing  around  me  but  the  hiss  of  suspicion,  or  the  mutterings  of  hatred  You  have 
written  a  character  of  horror  on  my  brow  that  my  own  menials  read  and  fly  from.  You  have 
poured  a  poisonous  atmosphere  around  me  that  blasts  and  withers  the  feelings  of  every  human 
behig  that  approaches  it.  In  the  whirlwind  of  your  pestilent  progress,  you  have  rent  me 
from  my  own  soil  and  station,  and  flung  me  on  a  bare  and  isolated  precipice,  where  I  stand 
iba  ***"^  *^  every  ttorm,  shivering  at  my  own  desolation.     Yon  have  dona  thia— and  dare 
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ymi  uk  me  why  I  fblkm  you  even  b6re?-«-why  I  pursue  yon  to  the  very  verge  of  being,  to 
«ik  you  for  nyf^?"— *'  Yoii  do  well,"  said  the  stranger,  **  to  harbour  amid  such  soeues  as 
these ;  to  soch  your  fiite  is  about  to  lead  yon ;  and  yon  are  right  to  habituate  yourself  to 
them :  yon  are  in  your  proper  abode.  Child  of  despair,  I  greet  yon  well  1  Do  you  see  theeo 
waUs?  Sncb  shall  soon  be  enclosing  yon :  what  the  object  at  your  feet  is  now,  such  you  shall 
shortly  be."—**  Away  with  this  horible  jargon,*'  cried  Ippolito ;  "*  I  will  be  duped  by  it  no 
iBore.  I  have  grovelled  under  you  till  I  am  weary  of  suffering  and  submission.  These  strug- 
gles are  not  of  despair,  but  resistance ;  I  have  fled,  not  to  shun,  but  to  pursue.  Mysterious 
and  inscrutable  tormentor,  I  have  too  long  been  your  vassal :  your  power  was  illusive  and 
imagfaiary — it  was  borrowed  from  my  weakness ;  my  visionary  folly  arrayed  you  in  the  attri- 
butes of  imagined  terror,  but  it  can  strip  and  mock  you  for  its  sport.  My  triumph  shall 
hare  its  turn  now.  I  will  change  in  a  moment  the  ports  my  abject  folly  assigned  us ;  you 
shall  fly,  and  I  will  become  the  pursuer  now.  Yes,  I  will  haunt  you  as  you  have  haunted  me. 
I  win  proclaim  you  to  the  vulgar— 4o  children  I  will  proclaim  you ;  your  shadowy  move- 
ments, your  mysterious  dignity,  shall  be  the  tale  of  beldames.  Horror  shall  be  dispelled  by 
familiarity,  and  contempt  shall  mock  at  the  detected  imposture.  I  will  pursue  you  with  an 
army  of  persecution,  malediction,  and  ridicule  t  the  horror  of  the  virtuous,  the  hatred  of  the 
vulgar,  the  jealous  fury  of  superstition,  and  the  awful  resentment  of  justice.  You  shall  6nd 
what  it  is  to  drive  a  soul  to  despair.  I  will  pursue  you  from  place  to  place ;  I  will  chase  and 
•eatter  yon  over  the  earth ;  on  no  part  of  its  surface  shall  you  rest;  at  no  depth  below  it 
shall  yon  be  safe.  Human  power  shall  urge  you  to  the  limits  of  this  world,  and  the  ven- 
g^anee  of  religion  shall  pursue  you  to  the  next  Ha !  ha  1  what  an  idiot  have  I  been  1  Yes, 
tb  a  glorions  thought — to  be  revenged  of  you ;  to  dash  your  sceptre  of  iron,  your  scourge  of 
soorpioDS,  from  your  hand,  and  to  wield  them  against  you  ;  to  deliver  myself— to  deliver  the 
world— to  do  a  service  to  heaven  !  Mcthinks  I  bicathe  a  new  element.  The  ground  on 
which  I  tread  bears  me  up  since  I  have  conceived  the  thought.  The  very  activity  of  motion^ 
the  energy  of  pursuit,  will  be  congenial  to  my  nature,  and  a  relief  to  my  spirits." 

The  stronger  listened  without  resentment,  and  paused  long  before  be  ansivcred.  "  Un* 
happy  boy  !  3roo  grapple  with  a  chain  of  adamant.  You  may  run  to  its  utmost  extent — but 
what  will  that  avail  you?  i  hold  it  in  my  hand,  I  have  measured  its  length,  and  numbered 
every  link.  If  you  were  capable  of  reason,  would  you  not  perceive  that  this  restlessness  of 
mind,  this  appetite  for  vehement  struggle  and  rapid  pursuit,  is  but  the  oppressive  sense  of 
nnaecomplished  destiny?  You  feel  that  you  have  a  task  of  which  you  imagine  inventing 
another  will  destroy  the  remembrance  and  the  responsibility.  You  are  approaching  a  preci* 
pice  with  silent  but  gradual  swiftness,  and  you  imagine  that  short  deviations  and  momentary 
sallies  will  alter  the  direction  or  intercept  the  fall  Do  you  not  already  perceive  your  power 
of  resistance  diminishing  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  your  excursions  arc  shorter,  and  your  pro* 
gross  more  perceptible  ?  Recollect,  when  to  mention  this  subject  was  only  to  excite  a  torrent 
of  rage  and  malediction  :  now  you  can  definitely  talk  of  its  enormity ;  and  the  next  step  will 
be  to  consider  that  enormity  as  modified  and  palliated,  till  you  contemplate  it  with  horror 
so  longer.  Recollect,  that  when  the  former  thought  of  it  tinged  your  dreams,  you  would 
awaken  with  the  force  of  horrible  conceit,  and  practise  every  expedient  of  childish  fear  to 
sleep  no  more  that  night.  You  dreamed  of  it  to-night,  yet  no  waking  consciousness  of  horror 
broke  through  your  slumbers— no  cold  dew  gathered  on  your  brow ;  your  teeth  did  not  gnash, 
nor  your  limbs  heave  and  quiver ;  your  waking  was  the  effect  of  accident— of  an  extraordi- 
nary accident.  Recollect  (and  acknowledge  the  power  that  reads  your  heart)  that  your 
InCended  persecution  of  me  is  prompted  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  discover  the  motives  which 
prompted  my  suggestion  of  the  action ;  the  means  that  would  have  been  applied  to  its  accom- 
plishiiient ;  nay,  its  very  form  and  circumstance,  all  horrible  as  they  are.  Such  is  the  purpose 
with  which  yon  would  pursue  me ;  and  how  absurd  to  deprecate  the  contemplation  of  what  it 
is  the  bunung  and  inward  thirst  of  your  soul  to  satiate  itself  with  the  knowledge.  What  we 
desire  from  curiosity  or  fear  to  contemplate,  we  will  soon  be  habituated  to ;  and  what  we  are 
habituated  to  soon  ceases  to  be  revolting.  This  you  impose  on  yourself  by  the  very  means 
yen  take  to  avoid  imposition.  Your  flight  from  evil  is  circular,  and  brings  you  to  the  very  point 
from  which  you  commenced  it  The  impulse,  upon  whose  tide  you  float  so  triumphantly,  is 
eUriag  in  its  prids^  and  will  bear  yon  bsok  to  a  depth  and  distance  froatec  Uuixk  «H«a>SDAX^^>^\kaiH^ 
easeiged  firom." 
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<*  MoCfaar  tt  Ood  1"  laid  TppoHto,  ^  I  lee  Un  lost*  He  Btag^^vred  aiu!  faiped.  "  Htmiaii 
foret  eaimot  contend  with  this  eaQtaj.  Yoa  are  somcthm;  which  thought  is  unable  to  reach. 
Yon  blend  the  femiliarity  of  hnmon  temptation  with  the  dark  strengrth  of  the  flend.  I  am 
weak,  and  cannot  contend;  I  am  weary  and  amazed,  and  all  strength  has  failed  me.  Had  I 
the  power  of  an  angel  in  tay  arm  or  my  brain,  what  would  it  avail  ?  I  stand  before  him 
naked  and  helpless  as  infancy.  I  think,  and  he  tells  me  my  thoughts.  I  deliberate,  and  he 
anticipates  my  resolnf  ion.  T  move,  and  my  motions  arc  measured  and  bounded.  I  fly,  and 
my  flight  is  overtaken  and  arrested.  Night  cannot  veil  nor  the  bowels  of  the  earth  hide  me. 
I  look  upward,  and  the  shadow  of  his  hand  is  over  me.  I  look  downward,  and  I  am  thrown 
before  his  ifect." 

He  mnsed  in  the  stupor  of  horror,  and  murmured  inwardly,  *'  If  the  great  blow  to  which  I 
am  urged  could  deliver  me  from  this ;  if  it  could  be  struck,  and  all  this  terrible  siege  he  lays 
to  my  soul  cease  with  it — would  it  not  be  well  ?  " 

A  dark  smile  passed  over  the  stranger's  face  as  the  last  words  were  spoken.  Ippolito  burst 
hito  rage  again  as  he  noted  it. 

**  Devil,  I  see  your  triumph.  You  think  I  am  parleying  with  guilt ;  you  think  30U  see  the 
balance  held  with  a  trembling  hand ;  you  hope  that  despair  has  driven  nature  from  her  hold, 
and  fixed  her  black  banner  in  the  very  centre  of  her  works.  No !  your  infernal  wisdom  has 
deceived  you.  You  are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  but  your  knowledge  becomes  (boW 
ishness  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  human  heart.  You  might  as  well  predict  the  tosstngs  of 
an  earthquake  as  the>  strug^cs  of  a  high  principled  soul  goaded  to  fh;nzy.  I  am  indeed 
strongly  beset.  The  enemy  has  bad  power  o\Tr  me,  such  as  is  seldom  given  him  over  muu 
These  thoughts  are  often  with  me.  My  powers  are  shaken  by  a  thousand  impulses  to  evil. 
But  hitherto  I  think  I  feel  my  actual  abhorrence  of  guilt  is  undiminished.  I  think  so.  If  I 
admit  the  thought  of  it  more  frequently  and  patiently,  tia  not  because  I  am  reconciled  to  it, 

but  because no  matter,  it  is  better  not  to  think  of  the  cause.     I  am  sure  1  shall  be 

upheld — I  trust  so ;  yet  I  am  dark  and  lorn.  Evil  is  gathering  round  me  like  night — tii^t 
unbroken  by  a  single  ray  of  light.  I  would  willingly  cleave  to  nature  and  to  my  fellow  men. 
I  would  call  to  them  for  comfort ;  I  would  lay  hoi  1  on  their  hands  for  help  ;  but  they  reject 
and  abhor  me.  This  is  one  of  the  fiend*s  subtlest  devices ;  this  is  the  very  pith  of  his  darl 
power.  Yet  still  I  am  not  cast  down  ;  I  stand,  though  sore  shaken.  Yet,  oh,  when  shall  I 
be  able  to  curse  him  and  bid  him  depart  ?** 

•*  There  is  no  need— I  am  gone :  but  what  will  that  avail  you  ?  The  power  you  dread  and 
deprecate  is  withm  you,  where  its  gradual  workings  shall  lead  you  to  the  very  act  for  wheee 
mention  you  curse  and  proscribe  mc.  I  attest  night  and  this  \'ault  the  witness  of  antoM 
things  ;  I  attest  these  mouldering  bones,  and  this  dagger,  on  whose  blade  the  gore  you  shed 
is  yet  visible ;  three  months  shall  not  elapse  till  you  do  the  deed  whose  visioned  horrors  wefft 
disclosed  to  you  in  the  chambers  of  our  secresy.  My  task  is  now  finished,  and  my  oflSee  la 
ceased.  When  next  you  behold  me  it  shall  be  in  another  form,  not  to  predict  )x>ur  fate,  but 
to  witness  it.** 

As  he  said  these  words,  with  the  solemn  sadness  of  human  feeling,  he  slowly  retreated. 
The  unhappy  young  man  was  stung  to  madness.  For  a  moment  all  was  mist  and  dood 
around  him.  When  he  raised  his  eye  ogoin  the  stranger  was  scarce  visible  in  the  dark  dis- 
tance. With  a  cry  ef  despair,  Ippolito  rushed  after  him  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  passage.  Here  several  others  branched  off,  losing  themselves  in  the  darkness.  In  none 
of  them  could  the  stranger  be  traced  by  sight  or  -sound.  The  very  light  ho  bore  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  impossible  that  in  a  few  moments  he  could  have  traversed  passages  of  such 
length ;  but  Ippolito  had  long  since  ceased  to  judge  of  him  by  the  measure  of  man,  and  now 
plunged  into  the  passage  immediately  opposite  him  with  the  blindness  of  desperation.  No 
object  was  visible  as  he  glided  along  but  the  hoary  and  frowning  arches  of  the  vault ;  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  echoes  of  his  steps,  half-heard  in  the  thick,  damp  air. 

He  had  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  that  left  him  Ao  time  to  think  of  the  distance  he  had 
traversed,  till  he  was  checked  by  actual  weariness,  and  then  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that 
of  these  winding  passages  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  His  mind  was  in  too  tnnmltuous  « 
state  to  recognise  this  circumstance  f\irther  than  as  it  was  connected  with  the  length  or  dltB- 
4!o^ty  of  the  pnmilt.      He  was  Rke  a  man  who,  waktog  from  a  fearftd  dream,  lecms  Mill 
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to  hokl  conference  with  forms  of  (aatasy,  peoples  darkness  nnd  vftcsAcy  with  shadowy  crowds, 
and  is  scircc  recalled  to  the  objects  of  life  by  discovering  that  all  aroand  him  is  solitary  and 
^Ueai.  It  was  this  deep  stillness,  this  interminable  darkness*  that  first  checked  IppoUto  in  his 
pursuit  The  stranger,  his  appearance  and  his  words,  seemed  to  him  as  a  vision,  a  shadowy 
imagery  that  floated  on  the  vapours  of  the  vault.  That  he  could  have  disappeared  thus  sud- 
denly and  entirely,  was  a  bontradiction  to  his  actual  presence ;  and  Ippolito,  almost  distrusting 
his  senses,  began  slowly  to  look  round  him  to  discover  some  means  of  extrication  from  this 
maze  of  passages. 

FVom  the  moment  he  looked  aroand  him  with  this  object,  the  length  and  darkness  of  Urn 
▼ault  became  intolerable.  He  would  have  been  delighted  to  discover  the  slightest  change  in 
bis  progress ;  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  observe  the  walls  more  rugged  and  fracturedt 
or  the  ground  more  uneven. 

At  length  the  objects  around  began  evidently  to  assume  a  different  aspect.  Large  maesei 
•f  stone,  rude  and  dark,  projected  from  the  walls  and  roof  as  if  they  would  crush  the  pas- 
senger. Around  some  of  them  Ippolito  observed  dusky  and  stunted  weeds  were  entwined, 
and  once  he  thought  a  pale  reflection  wandered  through  a  chasm  over  his  head,  as  if  light 
was  stealing  on  him  from  the  world  above.     Still  his  progress  appeared  eudless. 

He  now  walked  on  with  steady  swiftness,  not  admitting  the  suggestions  of  the  hour  and 
place,  to  overshadow  his  mind  or  benumb  his  exertions.  Moving  with  the  rapidity  of  one 
who  WES  approaching  a  definite  object  while  his  eye  vainly  hung  on  the  darkness  to  discover 
one,  sometimes  stung  with  an  impulse  to  return,  he  would  pause  till  the  perplexity  of  the 
passages  bewildered  his  brain  in  the  effort  to  retrace  them.  Thus  he  passed  on,  dreading  t9 
look  t»ehiod,  and  scarcely  hoping  as  he  looked  onward.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  suddenly 
found  his  progress  checked  by  a  wall  that  terminated  the  passage.  Neither  door  nor  window 
was  perceptible  in  it.  He  examined  it  with  his  lamp,  and  at  length  discovered  a  grating  tha^ 
dmost  decayed  with  rust,  ran  for  a  considerable  length  in  the  wall  parallel  to  the  ground. 
FVom  its  form  and  direction  Ippolito  conjectured  it  had  been  a  part  of  a  door,  that  was  now 
enclosed  in  the  wall 

Here  was  something  like  a  means  of  escape,  though,  in  other  circumstances,  it  would  rather 
have  resembled  an  obstruction ;  but  Ippolito,  with  his  natural  impetuosity,  believed  that 
nothing  could  resist  his  strength,  stimulated  by  dan<;er,  and  already  felt  himself  liberated  from 
this  dungeon  of  famine  and  darkness.  As  he  laid  down  his  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  bars,  he  perceived  through  them  a  light,  so  faint  and  remote  that  he  almost  believed  it  a 
star.  As  he  gazed  on  it  it  became  more  distinct,  and  ho  at  length  perceived  it  was  a  -light  ia 
motion,  though  by  whom  it  was  borne  or  through  what  space  it  was  impossible  to  discover* 
As  it  flung  a  tremulous  and  misty  gleam  through  the  thick  air,  he  could  see,  after  some  time, 
a  flight  of  stops  at  a  \9st  distance,  that  wound  beyond  the  sight,  and  of  which  partial  frag* 
ments  appeared  through  chasms  at  a  still  greater,  feebly  tinted  with  the  moving  rays  of  the 
light.  And  now,  as  it  advanced  down  the  steps,  he  could  see  it  was  borne  by  a  tall,  dari^ 
figure,  who  preceded  another  still  more  obscure,  bearing  in  his  arms  something  that  was  en- 
veloped in  white.  They  descended  from  u  vast  height  at  the  extremity  of  a  vault,  over  whoso 
eitent  the  torch  as  it  approached  threw  a  transient  flash,  without  exploring  it.  As  the  vast 
masses  of  shadow  varied  with  the  motion  of  the  torch,  Ippolito  thought  he  could  discover 
•bfects  that  resembled  the  furniture  of  a  place  of  sepulture  scattered  around  the  vault  before 
liim ;  but  the  light  was  too  faint  and  partial  to  give  them  distinctness.  The  figures  at  the 
ether  extremity  had  now  descended  the  steps  and  entered  the  vault.  One  of  them  laid  down, 
hii  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it,  and  while  the  other  held  up  the  torch  to  assist 
Urn,  the  strong  light  that  fell  on  his  visage  discovered  the  stranger.  The  other  was  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk. 

He  resumed  his  burthen,  and  was  proceeding  with  it,  when  the  stranger,  producing  a 
^a^rgcr,  fastened  it  in  the  monk's  girdle,  pointing  with  appropriate  gesture  to  the  object  in 
white,  and  giving  him  the  torch  he  bore,  retired  up  the  steps,  where  Ippolito  could  see  his 
dark  figure  glkling  past  the  chasms  throogh  which  they  wound,  and  sometimes  bending  from 
tfaem  as  if  to  mark  <he  motions  of  his  agent  below. 

By  what  means  this  mysterious  being  was  present  in  every  scene  of  horror  and  active  ia 
etery  porpose  of  mischief  (for  snch  the  preient  appeared),  flUad  Vgn^cA^  ^\>^  Tk««  "vi^AJkit. 
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He  teemed  to  glide  from  pUee  to  plaoe  like  the  very  genius -of  evil,  with  a  darJL  suggestion  for 
every  mind  and  a  dagger  for  every  heart. 

The  monk  prooeeded  with  slow  steps  across  the  vault,  till  he  was  nearly  under  the  grating 
where  IppoUto  stood.  The  paleness  of  guilt  and  fear  was  in  his  face.  As  he  held  the  torch 
low  to  direct  his  steps  over  the  broken  pavement,  Ippolito  could  distinguish  it  was  strewed 
with  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  He  stopped  where  the  ground  was  recently  disturbed,  and 
a  stone  appeared  half  raised  from  it,  and  seating  himself,  while  the  torch  burned  on  the 
ground,  withdrew  the  covering  from  the  burthen  in  his  arms,  Ippolito  discovered  a  female 
fmrm  folded  in  a  shroud,  whose  relaxed  limbs  and  pallid  face  resembled  those  of  a  corse.  The 
monk  looked  around,  though  not  a  sound  was  near,  and  then  unsheathmg  the  dagger  surveyed 
it  wUdly. 

Ippolito  no  longer  doubte4  that  the  object  in  the  shroud  was  living,  though  it  seemed  de* 
termined  she  should  be  so  no  longer.  The  monk  now  raised  his  hand  tremulously,  and  half 
averting  his  face,  seemed  to  wind  himself  up  to  the  blow.  Ippolito,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and 
horror,  struggled  with  the  barrier  between  them,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  terrible  in  the  conflict, 
that  the  assassin,  dropping  the  dagger,  remained  petri6ed  with  fear,  his  fixed  and  strong  eyea 
not  daring  to  seek  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  had  issued. 

Ippolito  grappled  with  the  iron  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  ;  bar  after  bar,  loosened  by  age  and 
shaken  with  supernatural  force,  gave  way,  the  stones  in  which  they  were  fixed  yielded  along 
with  them,  till  an  aperture  was  formed,  through  which  Ippolito  forced  himself,  and  Ieapin|^ 
downward  a  descent  of  which  he  did  not  feel  the  depth,  burst  into  the  cemetery.  The  monk, 
whether  in  the  confusion  of  his  fear,  or  determined  to  efiect  his  purpose  before  Ippolito  could 
descend,  had  struck  at  the  female  with  his  dagger,  but  with  a  hand  so  uncertain,  that  it  scarot 
rased  the  skin ;  he  then  fled,  bearing  with  him  the  torch,  which,  however,  he  extinguished  ia 
ids  flight,  and  fled  up  the  stairs,  his  dark  garments  fluttering  through  the  apertures  above. 

Ippolito  supported  the  lady  in  his  arms  i  he  perceived  that  she  breathed.  The  feeUngs 
that  her  beauty  might  have  inspired  were  repelled  by  her  helplessness  and  her  dai^r,  and 
Ippolito  bent  over  her  with  solicitude  merely  fraternal.  To  escape  from  the  cemetery  was  the 
first  object  of  safety :  but  to  do  this  it  was  ncccessary  to  wake  his  companion,  and  procure  aome 
infonnation  from  her ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  place  or  of  the  direction  to  which  the 
steps  might  lead.  All  attempt,  however,  to  wake  her  was  in  vain.  **  This  is  not  the  sleep  of 
nature,**  said  IppoUto.  **  some  pernicious  means  have  been  employed  to  reduce  her  to  this 
state."  He  looked  around  him  in  consternation ;  the  steps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Vault 
appeared  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  escape  from  it ;  the  rest  were  buried  in  shapeless 
darkness.  The  lamp,  which  he  had  left  in  the  place  from  whence  he  had  descended,  threw  a 
laint  and  shadowy  light  from  above,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  expire.  There  was 
no  time  to  balance  means  and  expedients.  He  raised  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and  pursuing  the 
direction  the  monk  hod  taken,  began  to  ascend  the  steps.  lie  looked  around  in  vain  for 
direction  or  assistance  ;  the  steps  were  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  for  the  dim  light  that  still 
issued  from  the  lamp  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  vault  had  been  utterly  dark. 

Ippolito  knew  not  whither  they  led— it  might  be  into  the  very  centre  of  danger ;  but  no 
choice  of  directions  was  left  htm,  no  other  means  of  flight  were  visible.  As  he  stUl  ascended, 
wondering  at  his  own  safety,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  steps  of  the  assassin  retreating  before 
bim,  of  which  the  sound  was  sometimes  lost  in  the  echo  of  doors  closing,  and  in  the  rush  of 
wind  that  accompanied  their  opening.  The  light  that  still  burned  in  the  vault  was  now  too 
remote  to  aflTord  him  asistance ;  he  saw  it  but  at  intervals  as  it  twinkled  through  the  chasms ; 
but  above  him  a  light,  almost  as  faint,  issued  through  an  opening.  Several  steps  were  yet  to 
be  surmounted ;  he  collected  his  declining  strength,  and  with  one  vigorous  bound  reach^  the 
summit  of  them. 

Pausing  for  breath,  he  now  looked  upward ;  the  light  issued  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
roof,  which  the  monk,  in  his  flight,  had  neglected  to  close.  Part  of  his  habit,  which  still  dung 
to  it  from  the  struggle  of  his  fears  in  eflfecting  his  escape,  assisted  Ippolito  to  ascend  through 
it  with  the  only  arm  he  had  at  liberty ;  the  other  supported  his  still  insensible  burthen. 

On  emerging  from  it,  he  looked  around  him— he  was  in  a  cloistered  passage,  that  appealed 
to  belong  to  some  ecclesiastical  building.  Through  the  windows,  dim  and  few,  a  faint 
jDoonlight  was  poured  on  the  checkered  floor,  the  clustcriog  pillan,  and  the  pointed  aiobes 
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of  the  roofl  Vwr  to  the  left,  Ippolito  thought  he  coold  still  dittinguith  the  dark  figure  of 
the  monk  as  he  flitted  along,  though  his  steps  were  no  lon^r  audible ;  and  still  further,  a 
gleam,  as  of  distant  lamps,  trembled  through  the  obscurity,  warning  Ippolito  to  shun  the 
direction,  where,  as  there  were  probably  inhabitants,  there  was  danger.  With  only  this  con- 
jectQK  to  (Urect  him,  he  immediately  turned  to  the  right.  The  passage  terminated  in  a  door 
feebly  secured ;  but  as  Ippolito  laid  down  the  lady,  to  force  back  the  bolts,  he  looked  behind 
him  with  an  sye  of  wonder,  to  mark  was  there  no  sound  of  pursuit  or  of  danger  following 
then.  Exhausted  as  his  strength  was,  he  found  some4ifficutty  in  removing  the  fastenings  of 
the  door ;  it  opened  on  a  covered  walk,  through  whose  pillars,  that  bore  the  form  of  cloisters, 
he  beheld  a  garden,  on  which  the  moonshine  flung  its  rich  and  tremulous  flood  light.  On 
Ippolito  panting  from  the  vapours  of  a  dungeon  and  torches,  no  object  could  have  such  sudden 
power  of  refreshment  and  renovation  as  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  breezes  of  night. 

As  he  supported  his  companion,  he  perceived  with  delight  that  the  current  of  the  air  had  re- 
called her  spirits ;  she  spoke  not,  but  her  limbs  heaved,  and  her  eyes  unclosed,  though  without 
B  ray  of  intelligence.  As  he  now  hastened  with  her  through  the  vaulted  walk,  he  distinguished 
an  the  features  of  the  building  to  which  the  passages  were  attached.  The  hfgh  tufts  of  pine* 
and  larch,  and  cypress,  concealed  the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric ;  but  above  them  he  could  seo 
the  row  of  small  conventual  windows,  with  the  antic  carvings  of  the  battlements  above;  at 
their  extremity  the  great  staircase  window,  stained  with  a  thousand  colours,  that  gave  their  rich 
romantic  tingings  to  the  moonbeams  and  the  trees  that  waved  around  it ;  beyond,  features 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  structure  appeared  ;  the  niched  and  figured  walls,  the  angles  of 
the  baHdings  surmounted  with  crosses  of  grey  marble,  and,  further  still,  the  spire  of  the  con^ 
vent,  rich  with  the  fantastic  profusion  of  Gothic  embellishment. 

As  he  still  gazed,  though  he  hastened  onwiird,  he  could  sec  tapers  gleaming  in  different 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  once  he  thoujrht  he  beheld  a  figure  passing  among  the  shade  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  garden.  The  walk  which  he  had  traversed  by  this  time  terminated 
In  a  portico,  whose  light  pillars  were  connected  by  frellis-work,  and  mantled  over  with  luxn- 
Tint  shrubs ;  he  crossed  it,  and  beheld  before  him  an  aperture  in  the  garden  wall,  whose 
fkvgnsents  lay  scattered  around,  through  which  he  beheld  the  open  country  in  all  the  magic  of 
moonlight.  He  darted  through  it  with  an  impulse  which  annihilated  weariness  and  fear,  and 
-foond  himself  on  a  rising  ground,  whose  gradual  slope,  skirted  with  tufts  of  arbutus  and  mag- 
nolia, led  to  the  brink  of  a  stream  whose  waters  reflected  the  turrets  of  the  convent.  Ippolito 
haitened  to  the  bank,  and  depositing  bis  unconscious  charge  beside  it,  sprinkled  her  with 
water,  and  unfolded  her  vesture  to  the  air. 

'While  she  slowly  recovered  her  intelligence  and  speech,  Ippolito  gazed  on  her  form,  lovely 
even  in  the  semblance  of  death.  Her  long  dark  hair  that  feU  over  her  face  and  bosom,  like 
the  Ibliage  of  the  cypress  over  a  monumental  marble,  informed  him  she  was  not  a  religieuse ; 
yet  the  building  from  which  he  had  borne  her  was  evidently  a  convent.  Her  first  emotions 
oa  recovery,  which  were  terror  and  surprise,  as  Ippolito  had  expected,  he  endeavoured  to 
calm  by  the  most  respectful  assurances  of  safety  and  protection,  delivered  in  a  tone  so  humble 
and  soothing,  as  inspired  her  with  a  confidence  her  strange  circumstances  opposed  in  vain. 
When  at  length  her  perceptions  became  clear,  and  her  language  collected,  Ippolito  sop. 
pBeated  her  to  inform  him  by  what  means  she  had  been  involved  in  a  situation  so  strange  aa 
that  from  which  he  had  rescued  her ;  of  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  suppress  the 
drcomttances  he  judged  too  terrifying  to  be  repeated  to  her. 

At  the  mention  of  the  cemetery  and  the  convent  the  lady  shuddered ;  and  apparently  too 
much  agitated  to  answer  his  inquiries,  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  avowed  her 
innocence  and  hdr  helplessness,  and  implored  him  to  protect  her  from  the  horrors  prepared 
for  her  by  the  persecutions  of  mysterious  enmity,  leagued  with  the  oppressions  of  religious 
emelty. 

Her  appeal  was  made  in  a  language  now  little  understood— the  language  of  chivalry ;  of 
which  BO  other  ever  possessed  the  power  when  addressed  by  a  beautiful  and  helpless  woman, 
to  a  yonog  man  noble  and  brave.  Even  at  that  period  this  language  was  much  disused ;  and 
tevgh  Ippolito  felt  its  energy  in  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  yet  he  could  easily  observe  that  the 
■anaer*  and  conceptions  of  the  lady  were  utterly  remote  fVom  those  of  ordlnanf  life.  Vli^ 
rilMd,  and  asinred  her,  with  impresiive  fervency,  that  wUie  \ie  posiMMd  a.'^^v^Tt.^^wx 
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arm  to  wield  it,  no  power  should  molest  her ;  that  he  would  defend  her  with  the  zeal  of  a 
lover,  and  protect  her  with  the  purity  of  a  brother. 

He  then,  while  he  conducted  her  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  casting  around  his  eyes  in 
quest  of  some  means  of  escape,  of  safety,  or  concealment,  again  implored  her  to  explain  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  his  discovering  her. 

The  lady  shrunk  from  the  familiarity  of  a  conference.  Her  timidity  faltered  in  every 
accent,  and  shivered  in  every  limb.  She  scarce  accepted  the  assistance  necessary  to  support 
her  steps,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  and  discover  if  they  confirmed  the 
confidence  his  words  inspired. 

**  I  ought  to  trust  you,"  said  she ;  "  nay,  I  must  trust  you ;  for  I  am  destitute  and  defence- 
less ;  but  if  you  are  indeed  a  cavalier  of  honour,  as  your  demeanour  and  voice  bespeak, 
conduct  me  to  some  matroo-relative,  some  female  protector ;  and,  till  then,  pity  and  forgive 
the  fears  of  one  timid  by  nature  and  by  habit — fears  that  scarce  give  me  breath  to  thank  you 
for  my  life.** 

Ippolito  was  distracted  by  this  appeal,  which  he  could  neither  answer  nor  resist.  *'  Lady," 
said  he,  '*  I  am  wretched  to  afford  you  protection  so  imperfect  1  am  a  wanderer  myself,  and 
all  the  safety  I  can  promise  you  is  borrowed  from  your  innocence  and  my  own  courage.  I 
am,  like  you,  a  lorn  and  luckless  being,  without  friend  to  appeal  to  or  assistance  to  claim." 

The  lady  was  again  in  tears  as  he  spake ;  but  they  seemed  excited  by  a  cause  different 
from  that  which  her  last  had  flowed  from.  *'  It  is  his  voice,**  said  she,  with  impressive  emotion ; 
*'  it  is  bis  very  language.  Are  all  men  unhappy  ?  or  arc  the  brave  and  noble  only  persecuted  ? 
You,  cavalier,  are  but  the  second  I  have  ever  seen,  yet  your  language  is  exactly  like  his 
whom  I  would  I  had  never,  never  seen.'* — "  And  why,  signora?"  said  Ippolito  ;  "is  he  unfor- 
tunate?"— **  He  said  so.** — "  What  is  his  name?" — ''  He  told  me  never  to  disclose  it ;  but 
that  it  was  noble.  I  know  but  little  myself  of  ranks  or  titles.  Arc  you  noble,  cavalier?"— 
'*  There  are  few  names  more  illustrious  in  Italy  than  that  of  Montorio,''  said  Ippolito*  forgetting 
his  habitual  caution  in  the  pride  of  the  moment.  '*  Montorio ! "  shrieked  the  lady  in  the 
wildest  tones  of  joy  ;  *'  oh,  then  I  am  safe ;  I  must  be  safe  with  you.     Ho  is  a  Montorio  too  ; 

and  though  he  is  unfortunate,  he  is  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  the  loveliest " — "  What^-what 

is  his  name?"  said  Ippolito,  eagerly. — "His  name  is  Annibal." — *'  Annibal !  how  came  be 
here?  He  was  at  the  castle  of  Muralto.  Where  is  he  now?  Wherefore  did  he  come?  and 
where  has  he  gone  to?** — "  I  know  not,**  said  the  lady,  mournfully  ;  "but  he  is  gone  where 
I  never  shall  see  him  more.  They  who  separated  us  will  never  permit  us  to  behold  each 
other  again.  Ob,  that  I  knew  where  he  was  1  I  think,  I  almost  think  I  could  fly  to  him.** — 
**  Lady,  all  you  Utter  is  mystery ;  but  there  is,  I  fear,  no  time  for  anything  but  consulting  our 
safety ;  if,  indeed,  there  remain  enough  for  that  The  moon  is  setting ;  and  I  see  tapers 
gliding  about  at  the  windows  of  the  convent.'* — **And  hark  1  by  that  chime  the  bell  will  toll 
for  matins  in  an  hour.  They  chant  their  matins  an  hour  before  sunrise.  I  sec  the  vigil-lamp 
burning  in  mother  Monica*s  turret     Oh,  signer !  where,  or  how  shall  we  fly  ?  " 

To  discover  this  Ippolito  debated,  if  tumultubus  anxiety  can  be  called  debate,  in  vain.  His 
horse  he  had  Icit  behind  him  at  Bcllano,  to  which  he  knew  not  even  the  direction.  Of  the 
country  into  which  he  had  emerged,  after  a  subterrene  passage,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know  anything ;  and  his  companion,  though  a  resident  in  it,  was  equally  ignorant  All  she 
could  inform  him  was  that  she  had  heard  in  the  convent  Puzzoli  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
it.  This,  though  contrary  to  Ippolito*s  topical  conjectures,  gave  him,  nevertheless,  some 
definite  object  to  pursue,  though  it  supplied  no  means  of  attaining  it. 

As  they  wandered  along  the  bank  in  quest  of  some  track  that  communicated  with  that 
they  intended  to  pursue,  they  descried  a  small  boat  that  was  moored  in  a  thick  bed  of  rushes 
and  watery  weeds,  and  fluctuated  lightly  on  the  tide  of  the  stream.  "  This  is  fortunate  I' 
exclaimed  Ippolito ;  *'  we  shall  be  safer  from  discovery  on  the  water,  and  shall  probably  reach 
some  obscure  fishing-hut  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  where  it  will  be  easy  to  procure  agsi«»^FMTft 
without  suspicion  or  delay. 

The  lady's  reluctance  to  venture  in  a  bark  that  had  only  one  oar  to  navigate  it  was  overcoaie 

by  her  more  immediate  fears ;  for  at  that  moment  a  sound  was  heard  which  she  believed  was  that 

4>f». — .u  issuing  from  the  COB  veoU  IppoUto,  who  thought  otbcrwise,  concealed  what  he  thought, 

TV  rated  terrors  of  his  companion  should  render  her  unable  to  proceed.    They 
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hastened  throa^h  the  wHIowi  uid  oslert  thst  hwa^  over  the  bank  against  wMefath^bark  was 
beating ;  bot  as  Ippolito  was  reaching  for  the  oar  Ms  cmiipanioti  called  to  Mm  to  dbserve  aa 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  trees,  which  snddenly  seemedto  bend  towards  €he  riven  tM 
then  retire  again,  while  their  branches  quivered  with  a  strsdge  vibration.  Ippolito  locked  vp 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  fears,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  convent  bells  rang  out  a  qtAak 
and  terrible  peal,  and  its  spire  and  turrets  rocked  wtth  a  motion  perceptible  in  tbe  refleeUoa 
of  the  water. 

The  lady,  screaming  with  horror,  ching  to  fppolito,  who  combining,  in*the  moment,  eafa» 
reflection  with  the  fUlIent  sense  of  danger,  assured  her  they  would  be  salbr  on  the  water. 

As  she  yet  hesitated  in  the  distraction  of  fear,  Ippolito  sprung  into  the  boat,  and  extending 
bis  arms,  implored  her  to  embark  while  yet  the  ground  supported  her ;  bot,  as  aiw  atteaopted 
to  follow  him,  the  stream  suddenly  recediug,  flowed  backward  to  its  source  with  suoii  rapidity^ 
that  Ippolito,  when  he  recovered  his  sight,  no  longer  knew  the  banks  betneeo  wfaieh  it  waa 
flowing.  Around  him  all  seemed  in  motion  ;  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  gliding  past  him 
with  the  undulating  swiftness  of  a  fluid ;  while,  before  him,  the  tide  on  which  he  floated,  sepa 
rating  from  that  below  it,  left  the  bed  of  the  river  black  and  bare,  heaving  up  as  if  iiie  waters 
from  beneath  were  rushing  upward  with  wreathed  heaps  of  foam  that  sparkled  to  the  meteovous 
and  misty  sights  with  which  the  air  was  filled. 

Amid  the  tumultuous  sounds  of  mischief  and  terror  that  now  arose  on  every  side,  he  li^ 
tened  with  feeling  agony  for  the  voice  of  the  nnfortunate  female  from  whom  be  had  beea 
severed ;  but  all  power  of  discrimination  was  Tost  in  another  agitation  of  tbe  river,  which 
rushed  into  its  former  current  with  a  velocity  that  left  every  known  objeot  behind  it. 

As  he  was  borne  along,  Ippolito  could  see  the  turrets  of  the  eoiwent,  of  which  he  knew 
not  whether  the  rent  and  tottering  appearance  vras  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  air,  or  to 
the  real  injury  they  had  sustained  ;  but  no  vestige  of  his  companion  remained.  Tbe  ground 
on  which  he  had  stood  appeared  to  be  converted  into  a  marsh,  in  which  were  only  seen  tbe 
nptumed  roots  of  the  willows  and  osiers  nodding  Where  tlieir  branches  had  waved  a  momeat 
C«fore. 

The  confusion  was  now  general.  Amid  the  coneostion  of  rocks,  the  crash  of  buildings,, 
and  the  hollow  and  tomultuous  rushing  of  Che  earth,  tppoKto  could  distinguish  a  thousand 
piercing  tones  of  human  distress,  more  terrible  than  all ;  the  objects  frooi  which  they  issued 
he  was  spared  the  sight  of,  but  every  murmur  of  ioarticalate  terror  was  associated  with  the 
images  of  social  or  individual  calamity  in  his  imaginn^n.  He  was  stiU  borne  on  with  isre* 
sistible  rapidity,  till  a  third  concussion  checked  the  current  with  a  shock  so  vioieiit  that  ippo*^ 
lito  was  obliged  to  grasp  the  stem  of  the  boat  for  safety.  The  stream  moved  to  and  fro  with 
uncertain  undulation,  while  a  deep  murmur  trembled  beneath  its  waters,  and  eddying  wbiris 
of  a  blackish  hue  boiled  upon  the  surface,  spirting  out  globes  of  foam  and  sand,  and  bodies 
from  the  rlver*s  bed — then  all  sunk  and  subsided :  the  river  resumed  its  natvrai  course  and 
level,  aod  the  slender  bark  glided  on  in  safety  between  the  baalM,  where  solid  and  firm-seated 
substances  hod  changed  their  places  and  forms  with  the  levity  of  the  atoms  dancing  in  the 
wind.  Ippolito  now  employing  the  oar,  navigated  his  boat  with  all  the  dexterity  in  his  power ; 
but  such  still  was  the  fluctuation  of  the  river  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  either 
shore,  the  current  still  bearing  \he  boat  onward  with  a  force  he  found  it  fruitless  to  contend 
with. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  and  dreadful  commotion  he  had  witnessed,  Ippolito  found  it  iat» 
.possible  to  withdraw  his  feelings  from  his  own  situation,  so  strange  and  forlorn.  Of  all  who 
coDtended  with  the  terrors  of  the  elements,  who  had  so  little  to  fear  from  danger  ?  for  who 
had  so  little  In  life  to  hope  or  to  pursue  as  he  ?  The  rived  earth  and  the  heaving  flood  had 
swallowed  many  a  being  that  night,  whose  dying  thoughts  clung  to  life  with  the  energy  of 
hope  and  the  fondness  of  desire,  while  they  had  spared  one  who  would  wiHiogly  have  sheltered 
hb  head  from  the  dark  conflict  that  beset  it^  in  the  gloomiest  grave  their  chasms  presented. 

The  inextinguishable  persecution  of  the  stranger,  the  jealous  malignity  of  society,  the 
gloomy  presages  of  an  irresistible  fatality,  and  that  mistrust  of  our  own  power— that  sinking 
of  toid  which  anticipates  the  issue  of  long  and  sore  temptation,  began  to  settle  over  hie 
miod,  making  it  night  within  him.  He  had  fled  from  Naples  to  avoid  the  presence  of  hi9 
mysterious  tempter— -he  had  met  him  in  the  solitude  of  deserts ;  he  had  pursued  him,  nad 
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foend  bim  again,  in  circumstances  of  which  no  conjecture  could  furnish  an  explanation : 
they  were  separated  again ;  hut  where  might  he  not  appear  as  suddenly  as  in  the  vaulto  at 
Bellano,  or  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  ?  Distance  of  space  or  strangeness  of  hour  were 
no  obrtruction  to  him ;  he  might  emerge,  after  a  subterranean  journey,  at  PuszoH,  or  appear 
again  at  Naples.  But  one  expedient  presented  itself;  the  same  which,  under  similar  cir- 
oumstance^  had  been  suggested  to  Annibal,  that  of  flying  to  another  country.  To  abide 
the  fixed  and  regular  assaults  of  the  stranger  was  not  tolerable  even  to  thought,  as  its  con* 
tsnuance  would  not  only  expose  him  to  aggravated  suspicion  and  danger,  but  to  the  greater 
mischief  of  familiarized  guilt,  at  which  he  shuddered,- for  he  had  already  begun  to  feel  its 
UkSuence. 

The  morning  now  began  to  pour  a  pale  light  through  mist  and  fog  on  the  landscape* 
and  Ippolito  looked  back  on  the  events  of  the  night  as  on  the  business  of  years.  That  m 
iew  hours  only  had  passed  since  his  arrival  at  Bellano  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  into 
those  few  hours  so  many  circumstances  should  have  been  compressed,  almost  exceeded  the 
belief  of  reflection.  As  objects  became  stronger  in  the  strengthening  light,  he  discovered 
that  the  ravages  of  the  late  shock  had  been  partial,  and  almost  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
country  he  had  quitted;  all  around  him  seemed  tranquil  and  uninjured.  At  a  distance  he 
beheld  along  the  banks  the  huts  of  fishermen,  scarce  peering  from  among  the  tufts  of  the 
thick  embowering  trees  that  love  a  watery  soil,  and  here  and  there  the  sails  of  their  early 
barks  flitting  on  the  distant  waves,  like  the  pinions  of  the  white  fowl  that  skim  their  surface. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  moor  his  boat  on  the  shore  opposite  to  that  ho  had  embarked 
from ;  and  at  length,  though  destitute  of  any  skill  in  the  use  of  the  oar,  succeeded.  He 
debarked  near  a  small  cluster  of  huts,  where  he  procured  the  necessary  information  with 
regard  to  the  distance  of  Puzzoli,  from  whence  he  resolved  immediately  to  return  to  Naples, 
and  there  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  passing  into  France.  He  had  some  fahit 
idea  of  communicating  his  project  to  his  brother  Annibal,  who  seemed,  like  himself,  the 
thrall  of  a  wayward  fate,  but  of  whose  wanderings  he  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  no 
longer  at  the  castle  of  Muralto. 

WhUe  in  this  hamlet,  a  horse  was  procured  for  him  with  much  difficulty.  His  soiled, 
though  splendid  dress,  and  his  mingled  air  of  grandeur  and  distraction,  excited  a  curiosity 
which  he  was  compelled  to  appease  by  a  plausibl  e  fabrication.  As  he  cndeavonred  to  utter 
this  with  fluency,  a  sting  of  anguish  and  proud  shame  darted  through  his  whole  frame  :  he 
remembered  the  stranger^s  prediction  of  his  gradual  immersion  into  vice  and  falsehood,  and 
cursed  the  power  that  rendered  an  habitual  vioUition  of  truth  a  purt  of  his  existence. 

A  thousand  tiroes,  in  the  bpld  movements  of  an  open  heart,  he  was  about  to  avow  the 
truth,  till  he  recollected  that  it  might  be  attended  with  many  evils,  but  not  one  advantage ; 
and  that,  in  his  present  progress,  it  was  less  necessary  to  consult  his  heart  than  his  safety. 
He  was  informed,  when,  to  repel  inquiries,  he  began  to  inquire  himself,  that  the  concussloa 
of  the  earth  the  preceding  night  had  been  felt  but  partially ;  that  the  river  had  undergone 
tome  extraordinary  fluctuations ;  but  that  they  were  in  daily  terror  of  some  great  shock,  such 
as  those  they  had  lately  experienced  usually  precede  ;  and  that  they  bad  understood  Vesuvius 
had  been  unusually  turbulent  for  some  time. — **  And  these  are  the  omens  of  my  return,* 
said  Ippolito,  as  he  set  out  for  PuzzolL 

The  day  was  now  advanced,  and  he  pursued  his  way  with  the  guarded  and  \igilant  firm- 
ness of  a  man  who  is  prepared  for  danger  and  interruption.  He  looked  around  with  an  eye 
which  habitual  fear  had  fixed  in  sternness,  for  the  form  of  the  stranger,  or  some  other  porten- 
tous shape,  to  rush  across  his  path  or  glide  dimly  before  him.  His  spirits  seemed  collected 
for  their  last  efibrt ;  their  energies  were  patient  and  stem,  prepared  to  resist  without  violence, 

or  to  submit  without  desperation.     Bodily  weariness  combined,  with  exhausted  solicitude,  to 
produce  that  deep  and  unbreathing  stillness  of  soul,  in  which  the  acting  powers  are  not 

extinct,  but  in  repose.     It  was  that  frame  into  which  every  mind  sinks  after  violent  struggles 

.and  repeated  defeats,  and  which  usually  precedes  the  last  conflict  it  is  able  to  support — it  was 

that  frame  of  which  the  force  is  indeed  great,  but  the  continuance  doubtful ;  and  the  defeat, 

if  there  be  one,  total  and  decisive.     It  is  too  simple  and  absolute  for  vadety  of  expedients,  or 

renewal  of  contest ;  its  impulse  is  single  and  collected ;  if  it  fail,  it  fails  without  hope  and 

without  eflbrt— it  was  that  firame  in  which  he,  whose  intent  was  to  deceive,  would  be  least 
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wiliiBg  to  •Bcotinter  his  vlctinL  It  retistf  tbo  Tisioiu  of  iiiiiigfxuitioii«-4t  qoestioiii  even  the 
iipttintations  of  the  lenies,  but.  its  gloom  is  a  balance  for  its  strength  and  capadtj ;  it 
dnobtSk  it  resists*  but  it  despairs. 

No  object  occurred  in  the  way  to  Puszoli ;  those  that  presented  themselves  on  his  approach 
to  tht  city  were  in  unison  with  his  mind.  It  is  a  magnificent  theatre  of  ruins.  Antiquity 
has  impressed  her  bold,  gigantic  charactery  on  their  remains;  she  seems  to  sit  among  them 
Jika  a  sovereign,  at  whose  feet  distant  ages  and  departed  nations  pour  the  tribute  of  thefar 
former  greatness  in  their  tombs,  their  temples,  and  their  palaces.  They  He  scattered  ac 
aroand  her  footstool,  in  confused  tints  and  shapeless  grandeur.  The  great  Domitian-way 
filed  him  with  awe  as  he  entered  it ;  he  felt  the  interests  that  agitated  him  disappear,  liko 
the  vioissitade  of  the  life  of  an  ephemeron,  at  the  bare  thought  of  the  myriads  that  had 
trodden  that  way  since  its  erection,  with  thoughts  as  tempestuous  as  his  own,  who  had  paMcd 
Away  without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  and  the  ruins  scattered  around  it,  detained  him  till  the  heat 
of  the  day  becoming  intense,  and  operating  with  his  sleepless  and  eventful  night,  of  which  he 
bad  only  dosed  a  few  moments  in  the  turret-chamber  at  Bellano,  he  eagerly  turned  to  tho 
first  ion  the  street  presented,  and,  after  a  slight  refreshment,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and 
OKleavoured  to  repair  his  strength  for  future  encounters. 

On  awakiog  he  found  evening  had  arrived,  and  a  secret  and  half  unconscious  dread  of 
retoming  to  Naples  induced  him  to  determine  the  remaining  for  that  night  at  Puzzoli*  He 
wished  besides  to  discover  whether  the  suspicions  entertained  of  him  were  universal ;  if  there 
was  no  place  where  he  could  appear  in  safety  and  innocftnce:  whether  the' polished  and 
cofiffatened  habits  of  a  city  might  not  promise  him  protection  from  that  superstitious  male- 
volence to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  more  remote  and  savage  parts  of  the  country. 
He  arose,  therefore,  and  wcot  out.  but  with  dejection  in  his  countenance  and  distrust  in  his 
heart.  His  eyes  wandered  vacantly  over  the  many  objects  of  curiosity  and  delight  that 
encountered  them,  but  hung  with  supplicating  and  intense  solicitude  on  every  human  visage* 
that  passed  him. 

In  an  Italian  city  the  great  church  and  its  avenues  are  usually  the  places  of  principal 
Kiort.  As  Ippolito  slowly,  and  with  agitation  ill  concealed,  passed  through  one  of  those, 
two  persons  of  ordinary  appearance  followed  him  at  a  distance  he  judged  suspicious,  till  he 
observed  they  were  conversing  on  indifierent  subjects.  '*  'Tis  true,**  said  one  of  them,  *'  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance  has  never  occurred  within  the  walls  of  Puszoli ;  I  could  not 
nave  been  persuaded  of  it  had  I  not  witnessed  it.  It  outdoes  all  the  miracles  ever  performed 
within  the  walls  of  church  or  convent — it  is  a  few  steps  from  the  confessional,  in  the  principal 
aide,  and  just  beneath  the  window  which  bears  the  blazonry  of  the  Mirolo  family.'*  The 
other  assented  to  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  and  added  that  he  concluded  no 
atranger  could  quit  Puzzoli  without  visiting  the  great  church  and  beholding  with  his  own 
9yea  so  remarliable  an  object. 

Ippolito,  easily  excited  by  the  mention  of  the  marvellous,  and  glad  of  the  relief  which  an 
•bject  of  curiosity  promised,  repaired  immediately  to  the  great  church.  The  antiquity  and 
fastness  of  this  awful  structure  scarce  arrested  his  step  as  he  entered  it ;  he  passed  on  to 
the  principal  aisle,  and  discovered  a  group  collected  round  the  spot  the  person  had  described. 
A  boding  of  some  dread,  disastrous  thing — some  evil,  unmeasured  and  unexplored,  darkly 
hovered  in  his  mind  as  he  approached  them.  He  resisted  its  effects  with  the  feeling  of  a 
■an  who,  conscious  that  something  terrible  is  approaching  him,  and  determined  to  meet  and 
eooonntcr  it,  receives  the  intimation  of  evil  as  an  appropriate  and  natural  presage,  §jid  is 
roofirmed,  not  repelled  by  it. 

As  he  advanced  he  observed  they  were  gazing  in  different  points  of  view  on  an  inscrip- 
tion  ID  the  wall,  of  which  the  characters  seemed  to  have  been  traced  in  blood.  The  group 
gave  way  as  he  drew  near ;  he  raised  his  eyes — the  characters  were  large  and  legible.  He 
beheld  with  horror  the  very  lines  which  were  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  subterrene 
chamber  at  Naples,  which  then  surrounded  with  more  terrible  imagery  he  had  scarce  noticed, 
bttt  of  which  he  now  recognised  every  impression  with  a  tenacity  that  appeared  to  have 
slnmbered  in  his  mind  till  that  moment.  All  caution,  ail  power  of  reflection,  forsook  hin.'at 
It  seemed  as  if  the  lines  were  visible  in  their  real  chaxac^T  tA  Yixa  i3L<»asft'-»N]tk\&DA> 
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done  It  seemed  at  they  were  eharactered  with  Hgfhtning  that  seared  his  eyes.  In  the  exeen 
of  ungovernable  horror  he  turned  around  and  fiercely  dL>nianded,  "  Who  had  done  this— by 
whose  means  it  had  been  placed  there?**  The  spectators  stared  aghast,  till  one  of  mneh 
suavity  of  address  advanced  and  inquired  what  had  discomposed  him.  Ippolito,  In  the  hoarse 
and  breathless  tones  of  passion,  repeated  the  question.  **  That  inscription/*  said  tfie  stranger, 
"has  not  lately  been  placed  there.**—'*  It  must  have  been,**  said  Ippolito,  in  the  wildness  of 
his  emotions ;  *'  It  is  but  lately  that  I  beheld  It  In  another  place  myself.  Every  movement 
around  me  seems  to  be  conducted  by  witchcraft — how  may  this  have  been  ?  ** — **  Your  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  place  where  you  last  saw  H,  or  Imagined  you  saw  it,**  said  the  stranger  gravely, 
**  may  assist  yon  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the  movements  that  brought  it  there 
without  doubt.** 

Half  recalled  by  this  apecch,  yet  still  confbsed  and  distracted  by  this  unexpected  witness 
of  his  secrets,  Ippolito  made  an  imperfect  apology  for  his  vehemence,  and  added,  "  That  the 
sight  of  circumstances  so  extraordinary  had  disturbed  him." — **  They  are  indeed  extraordi- 
nary,** said  the  stranger.—**  Are  you  then  acquainted  with  them?'*  said  Ippolito,  relapsing 
and  staring  wildly  at  him — am  I  known  even  here?** — **  The  circumstances  relating  to  yonder 
inscription  are  undoubtedly  extraordinary,**  said  the  stranger ;  **  but  how  far  you  are  inte- 
rested in  thcra  I  cannot  presume  to  say.** — **  I  implore  you  to  relate  them.**  said  Ippolito ; 
"heed  not  me  or  my  intcrrruptions ;  I  am  a  wild,  unhappy  being ;  I  am  feverish  from  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind  ;  heed  not  what  I  may  say,  or  how  I  may  look  as  you  repeat  them.  I  am 
innocent — in  spite  of  those  damning  characters,  I  am  innocent.*'  The  stranger,  half  shrinking 
from  his  wild  appealing  glances,  proeeeded  in  his  account. 

*  This  cathedral  church,  signer.  Is  of  high  antiquity,  and  fVcqucntly  memorials  of  the  classie 
ages,  and  perhaps  of  others  more  remote,  have  been  found  within  its  walls.  The  inscription 
before  you** — (the  stranger  need  not  have  referred  to  it,  for  Ippolito  was  unable  to  remove 
his  eye  from  It) — **  is  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  it  is  supposed  it  was  originally  graven 
on  the  stone  before  the  building  was  erected,  as  there  is  no  tradition  of  its  recording  any 
event  since  that  period ;  it  is  therefore  concluded  to  have  been  a  fragment  of  ancient  stone, 
accidentally  employed  in  the  first  construction  of  the  church.  There  have  been  many  con- 
jectures on  the  subject  of  its  meaning,  but  it  is  unfortunately  in  a  language  which  the  lite- 
rati of  Europe  are  utterly  unable  to  recognise.  The  words  you  see  are  barbarous,  though 
the  characters  are  Greek.  The  most  probable  conjecture  I  have  yet  heard,  is  founded  on 
the  two  last  words,  kots  omdikts.  Ancient  authors  have  acknowledged  that  these  words 
were  employed  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  they  have  also  admitted  that  they  were  words 
barbarous  and  unintelligible  to  those  that  used  them,  but  were  supposed  to  have  some  secret 
reference  to  the  mysterious  purposes  of  that  institution.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  inscription  is  the  admonitory  formula  of  the  m^-steries  of  vrhich  the  words  were 
admitted  to  be  foreign,  but  of  which  the  characters  would  in  transcription  be  probably 
Greek,  as  those  before  us  are  ?— but  while  the  learned  had  their  conjectures,  the  superstitious 
had  theirs  also.  There  was  a  tradition  connected  with  these  characters,  that  whenever  the 
&te  of  a  distinguished  fismily  in  Naples  was  approaching  the  wall  of  the  aisle  of  the  great 
church  of  Puzzoli  would  weep  blood.  This  was  repeated  from  age  to  age,  with  the  partial 
wonder  of  imperfect  credulity,  till  lately,  when  a  circumstance  occured  that  revived  Its 
recollection. 

*'  It  was  about  a  month  past  that  a  stranger,  tall  and  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  habit, 
arrived  in  Puzzoli,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  great  church.  It  was  the  time  of  vespers ; 
the  stranger  planted  himself  opposite  this  inscription.  The  congregation  assembled,  vespers 
were  performed,  the  congregation  dispersed — the  stranger  stood  unmoved  T- (The  speaker, 
during  his  narrative,  kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  Ippolito.)—**  It  was  the  vigil  of  St  John 
the  lesser ;  the  service  and  offices  were  renewed  every  hour  of  the  night,  and  mass  was  per- 
formed at  midnight  Numbers  of  ecclesiastics  came  from  other  churches  to  assist,  and  the 
fkithfbl  were  passing  and  repassing,  at  the  different  hours  of  service,  the  whole  night ;  so  that 
probably  every  inhabitant  of  Puzzoli  had  successively  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  who  remained  in  one  posture,  silent  and  motionless,  the  whole  night,  gazing  on 
the  faiscriptlon.  Towards  matia  service  one  of  the  lay-brothers,  going  to  extinguish  the  lamps 
frtdeh  bnrsed  dBmly  in  tiie  dawnfaig  Hglit,  observed  as  be  passed  throngb  the  aisle,  that  the 
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iftraBser  had  departed ;  and  as  be  proceadad  to  replaoe  the  tapara  wfaidi  were  nearljr  extin* 
^itfshed  at  the  shrine  yonder,  be  suddenly  was  beard  to  give  a  cry  of  horror,  and  eiolaim» 
*  Thit  tbe  wail  of  the  aisle  was  weeping^  blood  F— .Several  monks  hastened  to  the  spot.  Whether 
they  coofiraaed  the  Uy-brotber*a  report,  I  do  not  presnma  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
ever'  sioee  that  period  those  characters,  which  were  before  of  the  colour  of  the  stone,  have 
retained  the  appearance  of  blood. 

"  Sacb  are  the  circumstances,  signer,  which  yon  must  acknowledge  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
traordinary.**— **  Pardon  me,'*  said  Ippolito,  with  a  sodden  and  unnatural  mildness  of  tone,  **  no- 
thing to  me  appears  extraordinary."—.**  You  must  then  be  conversant  with  such  ctrcumstances,** 
said  tbe  stranger.—*'  Perfectly  conversant— oh,  there  is  no  telling  how  familiar  I  am  with  them  r* 
said  Ippolito,  with  a  frightful  laugh.—*'  You  will  then  gratify  me  by  some  conjee  tares  on  this 
sii4(ular  subject,**  said  tbe  stranger. — **  It  is  more  than  conjecture,"  said  Ippolito,  answering  his 
own  thoughts. — **  Have  you  any  idea  of  having  seen  the  eitraofdinary  personage  I  have  de- 
scribed before  ?'*  continued  the  stranger.— Ippolito  was  silent.— .**  Can  you  form  a  conjecture 
where  he  is  at  present?**  pursued  the  wily  stranger. — *'  He  is  here,**  answered  Ippolito,  in  a  tono 
that  transfixed  him.--"  Here  !**  repeated  he,  trembling  and  looking  round. — **  Yes,  here,**  replied 
Ippolito,  with  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  inscription — **see  him,**  he  mnrmnred— "  yes,  I  see  him 
alirays :  I  see  him  now — I  hear  him ;  blindness  cannot  abut  him  out— I  have  lost  myself,  but 
I  cannot  lose  him.** 

The  stTimger*  who  bad  at  first  raised  bis  eyes  in  wonder  at  IppoUto's  unqualified  confessions, 
now  examining  his  countenance,  beheld  it  fixed  in  the  fiery  stare  of  madness.  Improving 
this  appearance,  according  to  his  own  conceptions,  into  demoniacal  possession,  he  retreated 
with  the  precipitation  of  fear,  unnoticed  by  the  wretched  young  man,  who  was  utterly  careless 
of  the  construction  put  upon  the  expression  of  his  misery. 

He  continued  for  some  time  gazing  vacantly  on  the  wall,  and  at  length  sunk  against 
it  in  helpless  stupefaction  ;  but  it  was  a  stupefaction  merely  of  the  senses.  The  operations  oC 
his  miad  were  active  and  acute ;  ne  counted  every  drop  of  the  tempest  that  was  poured  out 
upon  him ;  as  the  lightning  blazed  orouod  him,  he  seemed  to  dissect  its  fires  with  a  prism,  to 
coocentrate  its  burnings,  and  measure  their  aggravated  fury. 

The  predictioa  which  he  applied  to  his  family,  whose  peace  and  honour  would  be  for  ever 
blasted  by  the  deed  he  was  tempted  to  perform — the  appearance  of  the  stranger  (for  he  had 
but  one  archetjpc  io  his  mind  for  all  beings  of  mysterious  appearance  and  agency) — and  the 
obvious  though  inscrutable  connexion  between  the  characters  on  the  wall  and  those  he  had 
Ken  in  the  vaults  of  the  scene  of  blood  at  Naples,  rushed  on  his  mind  with  a  force  condensed 
i&d  complicated,  and,  for  a  while,  swept  away  all  power  of  resistance. 

He  hung  o%er  them  with  his  mental  powers  benumbed  and  impassive.  He  saw  them,  as  it 
were,  with  a  mental  eye  glazed  and  opaque,  that  can  sufier  a  body  to  touch  its  very  organ 
without  Ceellog  it.  The  intellectual  frame,  shocked  by  violence,  had  folded  up  its  fine  texture, 
and  DO  further  assault  could  compel  it  to  a  capacity  of  sufiering.  Real  and  proper  absence  of 
reason  succeeded,  substantial  forms  faded  from  before  his  eyes.  He  thought  the  persecuting 
stranger  was  again  beside  him,  forcin;  into  bis  hands  a  dagger,  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
fuse. The  stranger,  trith  a  tcrr-.b'iC  smile,  desisted ;  then,  retreating  a  step,  held  up  the 
dagger,  aiid  pointiog  to  the  bloody  drops  which  stained  it,  waved  it  over  his  head.  The  dead 
sod  cnuted  biood  dissolved  as  bo  moved  it,  and  dropped  slowly  on  his  face  and  h:;niis ;  he 
ihuddercd  in  \i»ioD,  and  struggled  to  wake  to  free  himself  from  the  terrible  imagery.  He 
awoke,  and  felt  it  still— he  started— looiied  around,  his  hands  were  he-dropped  with  blood,  he 

touched  it it  vos  worm  ;  it  flowed  from  his  temples,  which,  as  he  fell  against  the  w^li.  had 

been  wounded  by  tbe  pediment  of  a  tomb,  and  now  streamed  with  blood,  unfelt.  He  wiped  it 
sway  without  a  groan,  and  quilting  the  church,  ha:»ted  back  to  his  apartment  at  the  inn. 

Here  he  strode  about  for  loxc  ti:r.c  in  agony  of  thought.  The  persecution  that  hunted 
fahn  was  a,;gravaled  tecfold  by  hui  [lersonal  iccliogs  and  character  ;  too  noble-minded  for  the 
bare  admission  of  a  criminal  thought,  and  too  impetuous  ibr  the  slightest  restramt  on  his 
setions  or  movements,  he  saw  Li:n»cif  invested  by  the  most  noxious  characters  of  a  crimmal, 
Md  dreumscribed  in  every  rco'.ioa  by  hia  inexhaustible  pursuer.  He  had  contended,  and  his 
toiggftea  had  only  wearied  himself;  ha  bad  fled,  and  his  flight  had  been  measured  and  ac 
iMied ;  hn  had  CBdeavonred  to  retire  from  the  ooofiiflft  in  iBrftft,  uA  Vua  YiaA^ 
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agaio  to  frMiy  by  freth  iBttanoes  of  the  prewnee  of  hit  Iraplftcable  tormentor.  To  sit  dom 
In  sttUeo  despair  was  equally  hopdess.  His  pursuer  was  not  content  with  negative  malero- 
kBce,  bet  contended  wHh  bim  when  he  resisted ;  he  excited  and  goaded  him  when  he  was 
passive— he  followed  him  in  his  motions,  and  he  was  present  with  him  when  he  was  at  rest 
There  is  no  thought  more  overwhelming  than  this,  it  disarms  the  soul  of  every  power  of  re* 
sistance,  yet  leaves  it  nothing  to  hope  from  submission.  **  Oh,  that  ho  were  human,"  IppoBto 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul—**  that  he  were  an  assassin,  and  I  a  lone  and  naked 
traveller  in  the  depth  of  a  mountain  forest ;  that  he  were  an  inquiritor  and  I  a  prisoner  in 
his  grated  and  airless  dungeon;  that  he  were  an  earthly  tyrant  and  1  the  meanest  of 
his  slaves  who  bad  incensed  him,  and  stood  before  him  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  torture 
-.-then  I  could  measure  the  power  I  had  to  contend  with,  and  prepare  my  own  for  resistanco— 
then  I  could  know  exactly  to  what  they  could  extend  and  where  they  must  terdiinate ;  I  conki 
image  to  myself  that  point  where  exhausted  cruelty  could  not  compel  another  groan— whcfo 
nature  would  mock  at  the  impotence  of  power.  Oh,  that  he  were  even  of  an  order  of  beiogi 
above  me,  whose  powers  could  be  recognised  and  limited,  then  I  might  know  how  far  his  oom* 
mission  to  punish  might  reach,  and  insult  him  with  its  imbecility.  Definite  misery  cannot  bo 
intolerable  to  an  immortal  being.  Though  he  pursued  me  with  the  rage  of  the  dragonp  I 
would  yet  linow  that  the  key  of  his  pit  was  kept  by  an  angel ;  though  his  commission  were  to 
last  a  thousand  years,  that  thousand  years  would  be  to  me  but  as  yesterday.  But  how  can  I 
contend  with  an  inaccessible  enemy,  whose  power  is  undefined  and  whose  duration  is  unimagi- 
nable? I  know  not  yet  if  he  be  a  man  or  demon.  His  goadings  and  suggestions  drive  me  to 
frenzy ;  to  resist  them  is  becoming  impossible,  and  to  obey  them  is  to  devote  myself  to  destmc- 
tioo,  body  and  soul." 

The  echo  of  his  loud  and  agitated  voice  at  this  moment  coming  to  his  ear,  he  suppreaaed 
h,  and  at  the  interval  he  thought  he  heard  voices  whispering  at  his  door.  He  stopped  and 
listened,  for  foar  had  made  him  suspicious  of  trifles.  A  voice  then  articulated,  *'  This  mmt 
be  his  apartment — ^that  was  his  voice.*'  After  a  moment's  pause  another  whispered,  **  He  Is 
silent  now — did  you  mark  his  words  ?**  Several  other  sentences  were  uttered  in  suppretaed 
tones,  and  he  then  heard  steps  rotiring  through  the  passage  that  led  to  his  room. 

He  hastened  to  the  window,  and  saw  three  persons  of  ordinary  habits  pass  into  the  street. 
It  was  a  dusky  evening  in  the  clo9e  of  autumn ;  he  could  neither  distinguish  their  persons  nor 
their  faces.  He  was  recalled  from  bis  conjectures  by  the  voice  of  his  host,  who,  passing  near 
the  door,  exclaimed,  ;*  I  cannot  conceive  who  they  are,  unless  they  may  be  ministers  of  tha 
Inquisition  I  St  logo  be  my  protector !  the  sight  of  them  mokes  me  tremble  from  head  to 
foot."  He  then  passed  into  a  hall  adjacent  to  Ippolito's  room,  where  others  were  apparently 
assembled,  and  eagerly  repeated  his  suspicions  and  his  fears  to  them. 

The  whole  company  were  in  commotion.  The  name  of  the  Inquisition  operated  like  that 
of  pestilence  or  the  sword  amongst  them. — **  Alas !"  said  the  host,  "  what  have  1  done  thai 
they  should  honour  me  with  this  visit  ?** — "  Perhaps  this  visit  is  meant  to  some  of  your  guesta,' 
said  a  strange  voice ;  *'  do  you  know  who  is  at  present  under  your  roof?*' — '*  You  are  the  only 
stranger,"  said  the  host ;  "  and  you,  signer,  look  too  Uke  one  of  themselves  to  be  in  any  dread 
of  their  visit" — **  Are  you  sure  of  this?"  said  the  other  voice ;  **  is  there  no  stranger  undei 
your  roof  but  me  ?" — **  Santo  Patrone,"  said  the  host,  **  sure  enough  tbere  is  a  strange 
cavalier  in  the  house,  but  he  has  remained  in  his  chamber  since  he  entered  it,  and  I  had 
quite  forgotten  him."»-'*Has  he  remained  alone?  that  appears  suspicious;  you  shooU 
observe  him." — **  Observe  him !  not  for  the  world ;  I  would  not  take  the  full  of  this  room  o; 
gold  and  watch  a  heretic,  a  criminal  of  the  Inquisition  I  How  do  I  know  but  the  very  sight  o! 
him  would  make  me  as  bad  as  himself?" — To  this  wise  observation  the  other  assented,  apparently 
with  a  view  of  aggravating  the  fears  of  the  simple  host,  which  were  now  extreme  and  op- 
pressive—'* Alas,**  said  he,  **what  an  age  is  this  for  good  catholics  to  keep  inns  in  I  It  wai 
but  lately  an  innkeeper  at  Celano,  as  innocent  as  myself,  lodged  a  cavalier  from  Naples,  i 
strange  man,  who,  they  say,  never  sleeps  at  night,  and  of  whom  things  are  told  that  wonU 
make  the  hair  of  a  good  catholic  stand  upright"—**  Have  a  care,"  repeated  the  stranger, 
"that  the  same  person  be  not  within  your  walls  at  this  moment**— **Jesu  Maria  forbid  V 
said  the  host  erossing  hhnself.— '*  If  he  be  under  your  roof  you  are  answerable  for  his  qp< 
peumnce,*'  said  the  stranger.^**  It  cannot  be  hab"  said  the  host  eagerly,  Thidicating  hinueH 
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from  tbe  imputation  **  for  iheso  piaio  i«uoi»«-— ^*---^««  be  Moaeititcid  lefwral  dream- 
itancet  reUtlve  to  Ippolito*s  appearanoe;  everyone  of  wbieh* teoded  to  eenSnawlMt  he 
meant  to  disprove— •<  I  tell  you,"  said  tbe  stranger*  exalting  bis  voice*  **  be  Is  within  tiiese 
walk.    Look  to  htm,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  the  most  holy  Inqubitiofi.'' 

For  some  moments  after  this  terrible  sentence  Uie  whole  eompaay  teemed  stunned  into 
silence.  IppoUto,  partaking  of  their  sensation,  remained  listening  rather  from  an  iao^ifr- 
city  to  exclude  the  sound  than  any  positive  effort  of  attention. 

**  Who  was  he  that  came  among  ns  ?"  said  the  host,  at  length,  in  a  voiee  ef  fear.  Every 
one  alike  disclaimed^  any  knowledge  of  him.  Some  withdrew  from  tbe  spot  be  had  Just 
quitted ;  others  looked  fearfblly  towards  the  door.  All  agreed  that  he  bad  entered  nnper* 
ceived— that  he  had  mingled  in  the  conversation*  before  they  knew  he  was  present^-^-and  that 
he  had  departed  without  sound  or  visible  motion. 

They  then  began  to  examine  the  few  words  he  had  uttered^  to  compere  their  descriptions 
of  his  appearance,  and  their  ideas  of  his  real  character  and  purposes,  tlU,  almost  petrified 
with  fear,  they  scarce  ventured  to  raise  thefr  eyes  to  each  others  visages,  or  to  trim  the  lamp* 
which  the  imajg;ination  of  each  bad  thiged  with  vivid  blue. 

At  length  their  consultations  took  a  less  abstract  turn,  and  they  jointly  determined  on  the 
ezpediehcy  of  apprixhig  the  holy  oiBoe  of  the  character  of  their  guest  But  Ippolito,  obeying 
tbe  impulse  of  nature  and  despair,  with  a  bold  and  rapid  movement,  threw  open  the  door 
iMtween  the  rooms,  and  stood  amongst  tbem.  The  group  at  this  time  were  tbe  host^  the 
females  of  his  family,  their  confessor,  the  monk  of  an  adjacent  monastery,  and  some  Campap 
nian  travellers. 

"  I  am  Ippolito  di  Montorio,**  sai<^he,  with  a  disarming  voice ;  "  but  I  am  not  the  monster 
yoa  dread."  In  the  energy  of  the  preceding  moment  he  had  conceived  an  appeal  of  resistless 
strength  and  eloquence,  but  his  powers  of  utterance  failed  him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  collect 
tbe  scattered  images;  they  swam  darkly  before  him;  their  force  only  oppressed  and  stifled 
him.  He  stood  with  extended  arms,  and  a  form  whose  expression,  with  the  female  party  at 
least,  amply  supplied  the  place  of  elocution. 

The  partj^  astonished  and  dismayed,  remmned  silent,  stealing,  at  intervals,  a  glance  of 
doobt  and  fear  at  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Their  silence  chiUed  and  repressed  the  unhappy 
ippoKto.  With  violence  he  could  have  contended,  and  with  remonstrance  he  could  have  rea^ 
soned ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  hopeless  silence  ? 

At  length  the  flush  of  his  first  impulse  utterly  fled ;  and  his  spirits  dispersed  and  weakened, 
in  a  faltering  voice  he  addressed  the  host,  entreating  him  not  to  accredit  the  wild  and 
unauthentic  suspicions  of  the  vulgar,  nor  lightly  to  admit  charges  so  terrible  against  a  being 
to  whom  no  means  of  purgation  were  allowed,  and  against  whom  no  definite  proof  could  be  urged. 

His  ardour  augmented  by  what  he  mistook  for  the  stillness  of  attention,  he  proceeded  to 
can  Heaven  to  witness  his  innocence ;  he  attested  every  saint  that  he  was  a  firm  believer,  and 
a  good  catholic.  **  This  is,  indeed,**  said  he,  **  the  time  for  me  to  cleave  to  God.  when  all  hie 
creatures  desert  and  abhor  me.**  He  told  them  his  sufferings  arose  from  a  dark  and  untokt 
cause  that  was  locked  within  his  own  breast.  **  But  those,"  said  he,  **  who  do  not  solicit  con* 
idence  are  not  therefore  to  be  excluded  from  compassion." 

He  was  proceeding  with  the  increasing  warmth  which  our  own  vindication  seldom  fiuls  to 
iofptre,  when  he.  was  checked  by  a  deep  and  universal  murmur  of  detestation.  Wizard, 
ittfide],  and  **  Eretico  damnabile,**  were  echoed  from  every  mouth.  '*  I  implore  you,"  said 
Ippolito,  struggling  with  emotions  that  made  utterance  painful,  ^  tXi  retract  those  horrible 
words,  or  at  least  to  reflect  on  them.  Be  not  so  inconsistent  in  inhumanity ;  be  not  so  wanton 
b  persecution.  Did  I  possess  the  powers  you  ascribe  to  me  ?  would  I  stand  here  to  plead 
fer  reputation  and  honour  to  such  a  tribunal  ?  Would  I  supplicate  iMings  from  whom  I  never 
expected  to  hear  a  sound  myself  but  in  supplication  ?  Wouki  not  my  resentment  shiver  you 
to  atoms?  Would  not  my  sport  scatter  you  to  the  winds?  Would  I  not  mytelf  mount  oo 
their  wings,  and  fly  to  regions  where  persecution  would  not  reach  me  ?** 

"  Stop  your  ears  I"  cried  the  host  in  horror ;  "  he  is  uttering  some  spell.  He  talks  of  tbe 
winds  as  familiarly  as  of  a  horse.  Signor,  whoever  you  are,  I  implore  you  to  quit  my  house. 
Only  quit  it  befbre  the  roof  falls  on  us,  and  then  you  may  mount  tbe  first  wind  yon  meet,  and 
iMe  to  the  devil  on  it,  too,  if  you  like,  with  my  best  prayers  lor  your  speedy  arrival.'*—''  €Ni  !** 
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said  Ippolito^  desceoding,  In  bif  distress,  to  the  plainest  language,  "  talk  not,  I  conjure  yon,  of 
driving  me  from  your  house.  I  have  olten  afforded  shelter,  but  never  asked  it  beifore.  The 
protection  of  your  roof  is  but  little  for  a  son  of  the  house  of  Montorio  to  beg;  but  misery^ 
humble.  I  feel,  if  I  am  driven  from  your  doors,  no  other  will  be  opened  tome ;  it  will  be  the 
«6aling  of  my  &te ;  I  shall  cease  to  have  strength  for  any  further  conflict ;  or  spirits  for  any 
further  appeal.  Will  you  be  the  first  to  raise  the  outcry  of  savage  pursuit— to  blast  the  victim 
of  imaginary  infection  ?  I  claim  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller.  I  am  spent  and  ovmv 
worn  with  weariness.  Many  days  have  passed  since  I  have  sat  at  a  domestic  board,  or 
stretched  myself  on  a  quiet  bed.    My  wanderings  have  been  restless  and  incessant." 

"  So  they  may  well  have  been,'*  said  the  monk,  who  thought  it  time  for  him  to  interpose. 
"  Fac,  ut  iUi  similes  sint  rotss.  Sit  via  eorum  cseca  ac  periculosa,  angelos  autem  Dommi 
profliget  cos.*' 

"Do  not,**  said  Ippolito,  with  patience  almost  exhausted,  "  do  not  overwhelm  me  with  this 
blind  and  sottish  severity.  Ye  have  but  one  standard  to  judge  of  criminals  by,  and  yc  make 
it  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  all  alike.  Ye  have  put  one  formula  of  execration,  and  you  fuiminaftt 
that  without  thought  or  discrimination.  Is  there  no  diflerence  between  offenders?  Are  there 
no  gradations  in  evil  ?  Is  suspicion  to  operate  like  conviction — and  is  conviction  itself  to 
exclude  humanity  ?  Do  you  reckon  as  guilty  alike,  the  stubborn  villain,  from  whose  barred 
and  brasen  side  your  shafts  rebound  as  they  would  from  a  rock,  and  an  erring  brother, 
to  whom  the  bare  glance  of  a  reproachful  eye  is  as  iron  that  enters  into  his  soul  ?  Do  yon 
reokon  lost  alike,  him  who  has  gone  down  so  deep  into  the  gulf,  that  to  follow  would  be  to 
sink  along  with  him  ;  and  him  who  yet  shivers  on  the  verge,  und  uho  can  be  pushed  from  fait 
hold  by  despair  ?  " 

**  If  you  repent,  and  make  expiation  for  your  enormities,"  said  the  monk,  "  the  church  is  nr 
indulgent  mother,  and  will  absolve  you  on  your  confession  and  penitence.** 

**  And  is  it  then  impossible  to  procure  the  privileges  of  humanity  but  at  the  price  of  pooriag 
out  your  whole  soul  to  men  who  can  neither  judge  of  its  sufferings  nor  heal  its  breaches ;  who 
will  dismiss  you  with  the  cold,  professional  look  of  the  Levltc,  but  sprinkle  neither  oli  nor  wine 
upon  you?  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  may  retain  his  integrity,  and  yet  cherish  some  secret 
he  cannot  disclose  ?  Can  you  not  believe  him  possessed  of  resolution  to  bear  up  against  some 
sore  and  inward  trial,  unless  he  forfeits  that  resolution  by  detailing  its  exercise  ?  Is  there  no 
compassion  for  the  shame  of  suffering  ?  Is  there  no  garment  for  the  writhings  of  a  naked  ead 
wounded  mind,  to  whom  the  very  air  and  light  of  day  arc  torture,  and  who  feels  it  is  exposed, 
not  to  compassion,  but  to  curiosity  ?  To  complain  is,  to  me,  hateful  and  uncongenial ;  but  to 
complain  to  the  incredulous,  to  the  unpitying,  to  those  who  debate  whether  you  are  a  criminal  or 
a  madman,  while  they  listen  to  you — must,  must  this  be  done  ?  Or  may  I  not  be  reckoned 
a  fellow  creature  ?  '* 

**  By  my  holy  order,**  said  the  monk,  "  he  blasphemes  the  church  and  her  sacraments !"-.. 
Ippolito  turned  from  him  indignantly.  "  You,**  said  he  to  the  females,  **have  the  habits  of 
women ;  oh  !  have  you  not  the  hearts  ? — judge  of  me  in  the  gentleness  of  your  natures.  I  em 
not  what  cruel  and  bigoted  men  have  told  you.  I  am  like  yourselves.  I  differ  only  from 
others  in  my  sufferings.  I  am  no  wizard,  no  sorcerer,  no  heretic  IIow  can  you  credit  such 
absurdities  of  one  so  helpless,  so  supplicating,  so  persecuted  ?  I  am  like  yourselves.  I  have, 
like  you,  a  dread  of  persecution,  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reputation  to  be  blasted,  a  peace  to 
be  destroyed,  feelings  to  be  wrought  to  frenzy.  Feel  these  hands  I  hold  out  to  you ;  they  are 
warm  with  life  and  feverish  blood  Put  your  hand  on  my  side— fi*el  my  heart — it  is  beating,  it 
is  bursting  with  agony.  I  would  it  were  broken  this  moment  !"  Overcome  by  anguish,  he 
staggered— he  fell  backward.  A  few  burning  tears  Cell  from  his  eyes ;  but  they  neither  gave 
him  relief  nor  the  power  of  atterance.  "  Cbristo  hened^lo  /**  said  the  women,  bursting  into  tears 
— «'*  how  beautiful  he  is !  Ah  1  madre  di  Dio,  what  a  pity  I*'—**  It  is  no  pity,**  said  the  monk, 
"  Satan  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  lifht.  I  have  seen  him  more  than  once  myself 
in  the  shape  of  a  white  pigeon.** 

Ippolito,  swallowing  down  his  tears,  sprung  with  a  convulsive  impulse  to  the  knees  of  an 
old  man  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent,  and  whose  mild  and  venerable  aspect  seemed  to  annoonee 
an  exemption  from  the  resentments  of  nature.—**  Father,  father,**  said  he,  "  }'our  looks  promise 
me  4Tonfidence  and  compassion.    Yon  are  already  almost  an  innate  of  that  worid  where  am* 


jndUce  tad  piitrion  MTt  lulmi^au  Bfyoj»  vliilBili9ir%  I  »i^an  you*  if  yqu  have  a  loa  Uk« 
nt,  baliBve  vi^  «ckaoMrIe<%a  me*  commiMente  ma,  I  am  iimocieQt»  I  am  inooceat ;  and.tQ 
leave  that  impressioo  on  jmpha  heart  jia  y<wn»  irouUl  be  well  purchased  by  the  suspieloii  audi 
abhorrenoe  of  a  thoaumd  such  aa  those  around  us»" 

The  old  man,  who  ^id  vainly  stri^ggled  to  free  himself  feam  IppolHo's  earnest  hekV  at 
ength  exclaimed  with  vehemences  **  If  I  had  a  son  like  yoot  I  irocUd  pray  to  heaven  to  raahA 
him  childless.  My  grey  hairs  are  defiled  by  the  appeal  you  maM  to  them.  I  have  lived  threo 
aoore  and  eight  yearsa  and  I  had  thought  to  hava  closed  my  eyes  in  peaoe ;  hut  the  sight  of 
you  has  prevented  it.  1  have  lived  too  long,  since  I  have  lived  to  see  you*  1  had  heard  of 
such  wretches  before*  They  were  old,  and  withered,  and  miserable ;  and  might  almost  be 
foigiven  (or  resorting  to  forbidden  sourceSr  to  seeh  from  them  what  natnre  and  this  wprld 
denied  them.  But  jou-*oh  I  you,  so  young,  so  beantifu^  so  exalted— what  temptation,  what 
excuse,  what  plea  could  t^  destroyer  of  souls  prevail  with,  to  make  you  seal  your  ruiut 
body  and  soul?  Release  me;  my  heart  is  breaking  to -sea  .yen  look  so.  Why  have  you  not 
the  visage  of  a  fiend,  oa.  well  as  the  spirit  ?  I  might  gvow  a  heretic  mysell^  looking  at  you* 
Let  me  go  s  my  blood  curdles  at  your  touch.  I  said  I  had  lived  too  long ;  but  I  will  not 
think  so  till  I  have  heaird  of  your  terminating  your  horrid  existence  in  the  dungeons  of  tho 
Inquisition.*' 

The  old  man  spake  with  the  energy  4>f  virtuous  abhorrence.  He  abo^  in  every  limb,  and 
marked  himself  with  the  cross  wherever  IppoUto  had  touched  him  i  but  his  failing  voice  be* 
spoke  a  lingering  of  humanity,  which  his  aeal  coatanded  with  in  vain. 

IppoUto  retreated  from  his  last  appeal  The  /ountain  of  his  heart  seemed  dried  up  and 
sealed.  The  vitals  of  humanity  were  parched  and  withered  within  bim.  He  extended  Jdf 
arms  and  looked  upward.  "  Then  J  am  outlawed  of  nature.  I  am  divested  of  the  rights  of 
being.  Every  ear  is  deaf,,  and  every  heart  is  iron  to  me.  Wherever  I  tread  the  sole  of  my 
foot  dries  the  streams  of  humanity.  I  have  done ;  but  you,  oh,  you  1  may  you  one  day  knoir 
what  it  is  to  knock  at  the  human  heart,  and  find  it  shut  1  May  you  know  what  it  is  to  fly  from 
the  hell-hounds  of  superstition,  and  hear  thair  howl  double  on  you  at  every  winding  !  May 
yon  feel  with  me  the  malignity  of  men  united  with  that  of  demons  to  chase  and  scatter  you.! 
•"-and  may  the  shelter  to  which  you  fly,  drive  you  forth,  as  you  have  driven  me,  to  despair  1" 
He  rushed  out  of  the  hous^  and  ran  wildly  into  the  street,  reckless  of  expected  danger,  and 
only  seeking  to  subdue  the  sense  of  anguish  by  impetuosity  of  motion. 

*' Heaven  be  praiaed,"  said,  the  monk,  <*his  smooth  words  did  not  jeduee  us  to  listen  to 
him  1  He  showed  his  cloven  foot,  departing,  however."--*"  I  saw  no  cloven  foot,"  said  the 
bo«t,  rather  angrily,  "he  went  away  to  my  mind  just  like  ft  cavalier  in  a  passion."—"  Just," 
said  the  women,  *'  he  did  not  go  away  a  bit  like  a.  sorcerer  i  there  was  no  blue  flame  or  earth- 
quake ;  nor  did  he  carry  away  o.  stone  out  of  the  wall  with  him.'*..^"  How  r  said  Uie  monk, 
"  will  you  presume  to  say  he  went  out  of  the  house  like  a.catbolic  ?**-«-*<  To  be  sure  he  did,"  said 
the  host,  **  and  after  all  I  shall  have  nothing  to  tell  of  to-morrow  in  the  town.''-^"  His  presence 
has  infected  you,**  said  the  confessor,  *^will  you  deny  that  .ho  was  followed  by  a  track  ^f 
salphur,  in  which  you  might  see  imps  flitting  i^  and  down  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam  ?"-«• 
"Holy  father,  be  not  incensed,*'  said  the  wife,  "  I  do.  think  there  is  indeed  a  smell  of 
sulphur.*' — **  I  begin  to  perceive  it  myself,"  added  the  hpst.  "  X^et  us  pray,"  said  the  monk» 
&c  &c*  &C. 

Ippolito  traversed  the  streets  with  rapid  steps.  Gvaning  ;waa  not  wholly  closed,  but  be 
could  perceive  that  his  .presence  everywhere  anticipated  the  solitude  of  night  Children  fled 
from  their  sports  as  he  passed,  and  the  lew  .passengeca  ha  met  darted  eageriy  into  another  di- 
rection. The  influence  of  the  stranger  seemed  to  surround  him  like  the  spell  of  an  enchanter, 
converting  every  humanthobig  he  met  mto  aisiknt  shadow,  and  maksng  him  a  shadow  to  tbem. 

It  was  then  he  felt  the  extent  of  his  misery«T.lo  be  alone  on  earth— to  forget  the  lai^ 
(puge  of  nsan — ^to  lose  the  vita}  functions  of  natttre«»>to  he  amerced  of  hia  humanity— 'tp 
find  "those  cords  of  man**  by  which  the  human  race  are  drawn  together,  reUxed  and 
levered  by  a  power  that  was  not  death-^  feel,  like  the  Mexican  victims,  his  heart,  the 
seat  of  life  and  sensation»  taken  not  and  bald  be£ore  hia  eyes,  yet  panting— .to  die  mentallaf. 
yet  still  feel  the  b^rdeoa  |m4  sorrows  of  the  fl«sb.  A  deep  and  utter  desolatkm  shadowed 
•terbisaouL    Haloatl^U&ihutknewaothow to 
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116  itiB  oontlmicd  io  wuky  vom  vMfs  nfllpOiMMicn  of  rsBt  or  mWIici*  fl^^i  ttflvoa.  no 
Ioitef«d  on,  without  a^prottdifiig-  s  door  or  adAroflAi^  w  IndfifMinl  The  fabfl'  setttered  «hli 
dark  hdr^hb  feet  began  to  ftMer,  when  ^thtee  (tortont,  wwldealy  MtrfBtrndfag  hfan,  conmaiided 
htm,  fai  the  name  of  the  moet  holy  Inqofti^ti,  to  Ibilbwiheni. 

Thb  was  expected,  yet  he  Mt  tfattlldenitnick  when  It  actadly  arrited.  Tb  an  ftalfon  ear 
thit  name  apeaki  wmteenAde  thiogt.  K  fs-aitociatid  hi  their  imaginiitlta  wfth  erery  idea  of 
honor  and  nitn-^temal  confinement-kimdifteovered  oMfrion — mlFtary  and  HKignithing  death ; 
and  all  shadowed  orer  with  a  mist  of  snperstitlotts  fi»r,  sncfa  as  the  fkney  beHeves  to  hover 
fonnd  the  eave  of  an  enchanter,  and  which  Is  suggested  by  the  pectdlar  myiterioosness  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  tribttoaL 

IppoHto  loolced  wttdly  on  the  men,  and  half  drew  Ms  sword,  hot  after  a  tboment^  conflict 
Ibldbd  his  arms  and  fbflowed  them.  At  this  period  the  hiquisitlon  was  not  so  folly  oi^ganiied  in 
its  ffeyeral  departments  and  motions,  as  it  has  since  been.  Its  principal  seats  were  then  Rome 
and  Naples,  hi  the  otiier  ciUes  it  only  maintained  agents,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  secnlar 
arm,  observed,  apprehended,  and  dispatched  their  several  oifenders  to  the  principal  seats  of 
the  offlce.  The  present  agent  at  Pusxoll  was  a  Signor  Giberto  Angelllni,  a  man  of  hitelBgence 
and  humanity. 

There  was  no  regular  prison  in  the  town,  hut  the  number  of  suspected  persons  had  faMy 
Increased  so  much,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  repair  and  fortiiy  an  ancient  structure 
that  hod  ibnncrly  i>een  a  Roman  fort,  and  which  stood  on  a  mole  on  the  western  shore,  whose 
waves  beat  against  its  hoary  basUons,  murmuring  sounds  of  woe  to  the  suffeners  Witliln. 

'  'neither  Ippolito  was  condneted.  At  another  hour  Iris  mind  wonld  have  thrilled  and  dilated 
with  awe,  as  tiie  dark  features  of  his  prison  emerged  to  Ids  view  In  the  windings  of  his  long 
Bpprcfach  to  It  The  mde,  gigantic  portal,  of  a  form  elder  than  what  was  called  ancient  cen- 
turies bock ;  the  long  perspective  of  arched  passages  over  which  the  torches  of  his  conductors 
threw  a  flaring  and  shadowy  lig^t,  IHngfaig  with  deep  red  the  tufts  of  weed  and  dusky  grass 
that  wound  through  their  dlfts,  and  showing  the  bold  irregular  shapings  and  fractures  of  thdr 
Ymhewn  walls,  while  often,  as  he  passed  among  them,  he  caught  bright  glimpses  of  the  distant 
aea,  quivering  in  the  moonshine  $  or  of  the  sky,  whose  deep  clear  blue  was  strongly  merited 
hy  the  black  indentures  of  the  walls^  whose  edges  it  spangled  with  stars  finer  than  points  of 
dew ;  the  dark  habits,  the  gliding  steps,  and  the  muffled  visages  of  his  guard,  giving  ahnost  a 
visionary  solemnity  to  thehr  progress. 

They  arrived  at  length  at  a  larger  and  more  regular  apartment  of  the  building.  Tppolito 
observed  in  its  dark  extent  grated  windows  and  arched  doors  that  bore  proofk  of  modem  re- 
pair. His  guard  here,  bowing  profoundly,  resigned  him  to  a  person  of  solemn  appearance, 
who  advanced  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall,  and  silently  lightfaig  a  torch  at  a  loiiip^ 
suspended  from  an  iron  chain  in  the  roof,  beckoned  to  Ippolito  to  follow  him. 

They  began  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  cold  wind,  issuing  ft-om  a  thousand 
crevtoes,  chilled  Ippolito ;  yet  he  saw  neither  door  nor  window.  The  ascent  seemed  endless. 
His  conductor  glided  on  in  nnbreathlng  sflenee.  Ippolito  stopped.  The  man  stopped  also, 
by  way  of  inquiring  without  words,  the  reason  of  his  delay.  "  I  Hftten,**  said  Ippolito,  '*fot 
the  relief  of  some  sound  beside  the  echo  of  my  own  steps.**  The  man  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
as  If  to  convince  hhn  no  such  relief  was  to  be  expected,  and  then  glided  on  as  before.  They 
now  reached  an  arched  passage  where  guards,  folly  accoutred,  stalked  backwards  and  forwards, 
In^  sDenoe  also.  They  bowed  to  the  person  who  conducted  Ippolito,  but  at  him  did  not  e^en 
direct  a  casual  glance.  The  sullen  habits  of  their  office  seemed  to  have  extinguished  all 
human  feeling,  even  curiosity,  the  hut  that  might  be  supposed  to  Ifaiger  within  the  walls  of  an 
Inquisition. 

His  oonduotor  now  led  Ippolito  tHroogh  a  darie,  narrow  chamber  to  another  more  spacious 
but  equaDy  gloamy ;  and  Ughtfaig  a  fomp  attached  to  the  wall,  and  pointing  f^  a  pallet  scarcely 
dMBgutshaMe  In  a  dlstttit  recess,  tfleotly  disappeared.  Tppolito  threw  himself  on  it,  and 
leflecting  that  the  Influence  of  die  stranger  was  exduded  here,  sutik  Into  sleep. 

He  was  three  days  In  confinement  before  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  InquUHon. 
During  that  period,  the  solitude  and  rflen^  of  his  prison— the  nolseleH  step  and  mute  visage 
of  his  guardk-the  few  and  monotonous  sounds  that  readied  him  Ihim  wlthout-.fhe  toll  of 
the  bdU-the  chimes  of  the  night— -the  whliperM  watchword  ^  th^  guord^-and  the  hoone 
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dasUn^  «#  tlMMft  it  tb^lMtoT  hkfvmm    htdtrfgnlllliedliii  MM«ad pound  iflvO  11 « 
sdU  aadtnttet  nehaoMy,  not  d«titat«of  vigour^  tet  uUeriy  diftiaot  fromtteranoM. 

On  lbs  tUrd  day  be  wa»  oondoottd  to  Sigaor  AsgeUinl'*  prctwoe.  Thraugh  tb«  paHtget- 
he  trained,  be  pereeited  daylight  gradoally  dMalaUng,  Iron  tfao  thkfcnit  of  the  walls  and 
the  nantmness.  of  the  grated  apertoret.  It  was  almoai  twilight  when  they  raaebed  a  low  doop. 
One  of  the  gnard  tonched  it  with  a  staff  he  held*  aad  it  opened.  fppoUto  was  led  into  a  foontt. 
hung  with  blad^  and  lighted  by  a  lamp.  The  inquisitor  aod  bis  secretary  were  seated  at  n 
table  H  the  upper  end.  Tbe  guard  withdrew.  There  was  little  of  thergrim  fNmakity  of  an 
inquisttorUI  examJnatioa  observed*  save  that  ^polito  was  seated  opposite  the  agent,  tb» 
prisoners  of  that  tribunal  not  being  permitted  to  stand  during  the  examinatiott* 

'Whm  the  inquisitor  raised  his  eyes,  be  seemed  Involuntarily  stmck  with  Ippolito^  fonn 
and  expression ;  and  surveyed  his  wild  woe-tinted  oountenanee,  with  a  feeling  Ippolito  thought 
proscribed  jrithtn  those  walls.  *'  Be  so  good,  oftvalier,**  said  he,  "  as  to  faifonn  me  whethar 
you  bear  the  name  of  Montorio  ?'*—*'  I  did  not  know,*'  said  Ippolito,  **  that  it  was  part  of  the 
business  of  this  office  to  inquire  the  name.**—*'  In  this  eaap  it  is  neoessary,"  observed  the  In- 
quisitor, as  part  of  the  depositions  laid  before  us  refer  to  the  actions  of  a  perM>n  nansd> 
Montorio,  and  part  state  you  are  that  person ;  this  point,  therefore,  requires  the  first  eon^ 
sidcntion'V 

Ippolito  had  beard  much  of  the  subtlety  of  the  prooeedings  of  this  tribttnal.  He  determined 
to  mi^e  no  ooneesslons  be  could  avoid,  and  to  give  no  failbrmation  he  could  withhold.  *'  Ii 
your  information  be  accurate,**  said  he,  **  yon  need  not  inquire  my  name ;  if  It  be  not.  It  be» 
cooMS  yon  to  seek  Ihmi  a  more  authentic  sonrce.  I  shall  not  dselose  my  name."—"  I  mast 
then  proceed  as  If  you  bad,**,  said  the  inquisitor;  *«that  is  the  rule  of  our  office  In  such  cases; 
hut  I  must  observe,  few  are  thus  anxious  to  conceal  a  name  they  have  done  nothing  to  dis-> 
hononr."— *'Todiil)ooonrit,*'  said  Ippolito  with  dignity,  **  woiild  be  to  avow  it  in  such  n 
canse ;  to  prostitute  It  to  the  refutation  of  absurd  and  malevolent  charges.**— **  You  are  then 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  charges  urged  against  you?**  said  the  inquisitor  with  sur- 
prise. **  How  Is  it  possible  I  should  be  ignorant  of  them  r  said  Ippolito ;  they  assail  me  from 
every  mouth,  at  every  step.  The  solitude  of  deserts  and  the  sanctity  of  churches  protect  m» 
in  vain;  they  pursue  me  in  society ;  tbey  haunt  me  alone ;  they  have  poisoned  my  existence ; 
they  have  subverted  my  peace,  almost  my  reason.** — **  If  you  were  conacious  of  innocence,**' 
said  the  hiqulsitor,  **  why  did  yon  not  apply  to  the  church  or  the  secular  power?  No  nn». 
oSending  person  ean  be  thus  persecuted  with  fanpunlty  in  a  dviliied  country." 

IppoKUo  gnawed  his  Up,  and  was  silent.  He  perceived  that  the  stranger,  with  the  mi^ 
fignity .  and  art  of  a  demon,  had  snared  him  Into  his  favourite  punuit ;  that  he  bad  involved 
him  in  guilt»  which,  to  ooneeal,  was  no  longer  possible,  and  to  avow,  in  such  a  country,  wan 
feital. 

*«Vere  yon  ever  hi  Pnssoll  before?**  said  the  mquisitor.  «« Yes.**— ** Did  you  witnsso 
any  remarkable  olyect  on  your  arrival  there?**  Ippolito  hesitated.  The  question  win 
repeated.  **  1  saw  an  extraordinary  inscription  in  the  aisle  of  the  great  dmrch,**--**  What 
was  the  waaon  of  the  emotions  you  betrayed  on  beholdmg  it  ?**—<*  The  emotion  of  sorprisn 
was  too  natural  and  general  to  require  an  individual  to  assign  reasons  for  It ;  many  othem 
expressed  the  same,  whom  I  do  not  see  Ijere.**— *'  Yon  were  observed  to  use  some  remark- 
able wordL **—>**  Were  my  words  then  noted  by  casual  observers?*'  said  Ippolito,  shocked  and 
overwhelmed  at  this  discovery.  *'  Those  around  you  were  not  casual  observers,"  said  Angal- 
Uai  i  **  your  motioos  and  your  expressions  have,  from  the  moment  of  your  quitting  Naples  to* 
the  present,  and  for  some  preceding  time,  been  in  the  possession  of  the  bdy  offioe.*' 

At  this  terrible  intimation  Ippolito  tank  back  in  bis  seat  and  hid  his  face  with  hit  bands.  He 
fdt  like  a  man  who,  believing  be  has  eluded  the  punult  of  an  assatsJn,  traverses  a  long  ami 
drmry  path  with  Im^  ;  and  just  as  he  approaches  its  termination,  peroelres  that  his  pursuer  ban 
atij  spiorted  with  his  destruction— that  he  has  followed  him  step  by  step^  and  is  prepared  to* 
spring  on  him  as  be  reaches  the  last.  The  Inquisitor  seemed  slightly  affeeted  by  his  nppoar* 
nnoe,  but  reaewed  the  examination. 

**  Had  you,**  said  be,  •«ever  beheld  that  hiseription  before?**  Ippolito,  withui  whom  aB 
power  or  impulse  of  resistance  began  to  ftiil,  admitted  he  had.  **  Wh^,  and  under  what  eir* 
cnmiancet  ?*'  said  the  inquisitor.  ^  Ippo^o  hesitated,  but  waa  too  disphited  tn  eonstrud  aa 
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aanrer,  till  Uie  question  wu  rq>Mted  with  toloiimity.  "Ask  your  inliimn«r  that,**  he  repUed. 
**  and  hit  answers  will  betray  another  victim  to  the  holy  office ;  his  coniession  will  uiiCbld  a 
horrible  tale.**—"  He  has  already  unfolded  it,**  said  the  inquisit<>r.  **  What !  is  it  possible  that 
he  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  judgments  of  the  church  ?  Has  fit  disclosed  the  mystery  of 
his  iniquity  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  vindication  awaits  me  ?  **— *'  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  **  said 
the  inquisitor ;  **  there  appears  some  mistake  here.'*— Of  whom  !**  said  Ippolito,  with  veho- 
nieaee ;  **  of  the  evil  one  that  haunts  and  troubles  mc ;  of  him  who  has  blasted  my  existence— 
who  has  defiled  my  conscience  with  horrid  thoughts — ^who  has  hunted  me  from  society,  and 
chased  me  into  the  talons  of  the  Inquisition."—**  You  speak  then  of  one  I  am  a  stranger  to^" 
said  the  inquisitor ;  "  my  informer  was  an  individual  of  unquestionable  innocence. ** — ^*' It  u 
impossible,  said  Ippolito,  **  he  could  not  have  obtained  his  information  if  he  were ;  none  bat 
agents  were  witnesses  of  the  transaction.** — **  Have  a  care/'  said  the  inquisitor.  **  If  it  be 
imposKible  that  a  witness  could  be  innocent,  what  are  we  to  think  of  you  ?" — "  You  confound 
you  overwhelm  me,**  sakl  Ippolito ;  **  is  this  an  examination  ?  I  say,  whatever  guilt  Is  sup- 
posed to  bo  attached  to  me  the  person  who  informed  you  of  it  must  partake ;  for  where  I  was 
an  agent  he  was  the  same ;  if  he  is  innocent,  I  must  be  innocent  also.*' — *'  You  accuse  mm 
unjustly,'*  said  Angcllini ;  *'  I  extort  no  concessions,  I  equivocate  myself  into  no  unhappy  miB^i 
confidence ;  I  desire  to  abide  by  the  plain  and  direct  meaning  of  your  words.  And  to  OOB- 
\ince  yon  of  the  candour  of  my  proceedings,  I  give  you  to  understand  that  the  chaiges 
exhibited  against  you  are  Of  to  important  a  nature,  that  nothing  but  the  most  irrefragable 
documents  should  substantiate  or  refute  them ;  I  have  therefore  compelled  the  personal  attea<L 
ance  of  the  principal  witnesses,  who  are  not  yet  arrived.  This  I  inform  you  of  lest  you  should 
be  terrified  into  a  confession,  on  the  usual  apprehension  instilled  by  inquisitors — that  they  ara 
already  in  possession  of  ever}'thing  which  confession  can  inform  them  of.  You  have  now  tisM 
to  arrange  your  thoughts,  and  prepare  your  defence.  I  only  wished,  by  this  private  inquiry, 
to  discover  if  you  had  any  wish  to  be  spared  the  shame  of  involuntary  confession,  and  being 
confronted  with  positive  testimony.  You  may  retire ;  I  lament  your  apparent  obstinacy.  I 
warn  you — you  have  to  do  with  a  tribunal  with  whom  the  heroics  of  aflected  defiance  wHl 
avail  just  as  little  as  the  sullen  retreat  of  an  universal  and  positive  negation.** 

Touched  by  this  open  address,  and  wrung  by  the  thought,  that  the  only  sentiment  even  the 
generous  seemed  to  have  for  him  was  a  doubtful  compassion,  Ippolito  would  have  paused*  and 
appealed,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  guard,  on  a  signal,  unpcrccived  but  by  themselves,  advanced 
to  reconduct  him  to  his  apartment,  and  the  inquisitor  and  his  secretary  silently  vanished  in 
the  obscurity  of*the  chamber. 

He  wos  led  back  to  to  his  solitary  tower,  where  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  the  prepan- 
tton  the  inquisitor  had  recommended  to  him,  but  he  had  now  no  resolution  for  it;  his  mind 
was  weary  with  misery ;  his  powers,  weakened  by  continued  sufferance,  were  now  relaxed  to 
that  frame  which,  out  of  great  events  and  ample  ranges  of  \iew,  selects  only  the  reccait  and 
proximate  points,  and  dwells  on  them  with  mumte  partiality.  Of  his  various  and  eventfid 
life,  he  only  remembered  and  revolved  his  conference  with  the  inquisitor.  But  by  what 
means  the  stranger  conld  reveal  the  transactions  at  Naples,  without  acknowledging  himself 
as  a  principal,  or  any  other  person  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  conjectured  in  vain. 
Yet  even  this  state  of  uneasy  debility  and  helpless  fear  was  not  utterly  without  relief!  Thi 
var}'ing  colours  of  the  sky  and  aspects  of  the  ocean,  the  wild  scenery  of  rocks  and  ruins 
that  indented  the  bold  carvings  of  the  shore,  and  the  endless  varieties  their  shapes  and 
hues  underwent,  from  the  transitions  of  morn  to  noon,  of  evening  to  moonlight,  with  impcr* 
ceptible  gradations,  too  soft  for  the  quaintest  pencil  or  most  curious  eye  to  follow— all  thesB 
were  with  him  in  his  prison.  The  influence  of  the  stranger  could  not  change  the  eternal 
forms  of  nature,  nor  prevent  their  gleaming  through  the  high  grated  window  of  his  tower. 
At  intervals,  he  even  perused  the  fragments  of  Cyprian's  strange  stor\',  which  had  been  spared 
in  the  search  he  underwent  on  his  entrance  into  the  Inquisition. 

As  long  as  the  faintest  ray  of  light  trembled  over  the  water  or  the  shore.  Ippolito  lingered 
at  hij  casement,  studiously  confining  his  thoughts  to  external  objects,  pleased  even  to  observt 
the  distant  tokens  of  involuntary  sympathy  that  were  paid  to  his  situation  or  its  imagined 
tenant ;  to  observe  the  fishermen  pausing  on  their  oars,  as  they  glided  round  the  vast  pro* 
jaotiflg  bnttresiei  that  propped  the  rook  on  which  his  tower  was  perchedy  and  abake  iMl 
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headi»  m  they  threw  a  scarce  perceptible  (lance  at  its  steep  and  hnpassable  he^iht.  When 
the  guard  silently  lit  his  nightly  lamp,  Ippoltto,  producing  his  manuscripts,  would  pore  over 
them  with  unrelaxed  attention,  not  to  procure  pleasure,  but  to  exclude  pa!D.  Yet  some  of 
theea  eaoited  his  sympathy,  exhausted  as  it  was  with  penooal  claims*  They  msirked  out  regu- 
lar periods  of  life  as  well  as  passion.^d  therefore  conciliated  a  degree  of  substantial  sympathy 
and  Tivid  belief,  not  always  accorded  or  sought  in  such  performances. 

In  the  fragments  he  now  perused,  the  writer  seemed  to  have  exhausted  every  drop  of  the 
biitereat  draught  ever  held  to  the  pale  lip  of  human  affliction— disappointed  passion.  She 
teemed  to  delight  herself  with  imagining  the  last  distress  that  could  be  now  inflicted  or  with- 
held— that  of  separation  from  the  object  she  had  loved  in  vain.  Whether  this  separation  was 
voluntary  or  compulsive,  imaginary  or  real,  could  not  be  discovered  from  the  lines  themselves ; 
but,  to  Ippolito,  they  seemed  like  the  struggles  of  weak  resolution  (such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  linger  in  tho  breast  of  a  vestal  crazed  with  love),  torturing  itself  with  more  last  looks  at  an 
object  it  could  not  acconDplish,  and  could  not  renounce.  The  first  of  these  fragments  appeared 
an  attempt  to  blend  the  warmth  of  passion  with  that  of  devotion.  Yet  the  passion  was  neither 
tanctified,  nor  the  devotion  softened,  by  the  union. 


Tis  put!  my  aagai«h*d  heart  proclaims 

This  mortal  conflict  o'er ; 
This  silence  speaks  what  words  can't  tell ; 

We  part  to  meet  iio  more. 

Do  BOt,  I  pray  thre,  shed  one  tear. 

Let  no  rifrb  reach  my  choek. 
Or  my  e'er  laboared  sense  will  fail. 

My  oS^r-franght  heart  win  break. 


Vve  wound  my  fainting  oooraire  high, 

And  stru(!f|lod  hard  for  breath ; 
Oh,  let  me  bear  away  this  smile 
To  deck  the  face  of  death. 

Is  it  not  nt'ar,  the  blessed  hoar, 
When,  fleshly  siifioring  o*er, 

We*]l  glow  with  spirits*  sinl<  sa  lores, 
We  j1  meet  to  fwrt  no  more  ? 


But  who  can  tell  the  last  farewell  of  passion  ?  It  appeared  Impossible  to  hear  from  thi» 
subject.  Her  mind  seemed  fixed  on  a  point,  from  which  the  object  never  lessened  to  her 
view.  The  next  denoted  a  state  of  mind  strange  and  rare ;  it  was  that  in  which  all  the  cor- 
poreal parts  of  love  have  evaporated,  and  only  the  spirit  lingers  behind  to  mourn  over  the 
remains  in  which  the  decay  of  passion  is  lamented,  not  as  a  cessation,  but  a  source  of  woe,  in 
which  the  total  decline  of  feelings,  which  have  already  begun  to  wax  cold  and  hopeless,  is  anti- 
cipated  in  which  the  "  loosing  of  the  silver  cord  and  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,*  is 

expected  with  an  anguish,  which  the  loss  of  acknowledged  calamity  can  scarcely  be  believed 
to  faispire,  except  in  tho  visionary  mind  of  love. 


Geod  ntebt,  good  nifUat*  my  journey  ends. 

The  nTgbt*ahades  sre  clooinf?  f<ist ; 
But  one  ftiat  ray  prolongs  the  ligbt, 

Mor  long  shall  thut  faiut  ray  lust. 

Still,  still  while  it  gleamn,  mnst  my  steps  pursae, 

S«ill  rove  by  that  witching  ray ; 
Bat  not  long  shall  I  follow  tbe  false  path  it  points, 

But  not  hmg  shall  tbe  wanderer  stray. 

light  the  landscape  no  mnre,  thou  fairy  beam. 

Bet  fade  in  the  face  of  the  west ; 
And  let  all  be  cold  a*  the  bed  of  n«y  home. 

And  dark  as  the  night  of  my  roiit. 

Fer  when  mine  eye  views  thy  meteor  sheen. 
The  way's  long  toil  sermft  won, 

hope's  qoiok  pulse  wakes  my  withered  ^eart. 
And  my  (ailing  steps  urge  on. 


aanaased  on^,  on  whom  while  I  gase, 
Mine  eyes  swim  in  dews  of  delight ; 
Tie  thou  art  my  lone  way*!  settiog  star, 
Ib  aelitude  and  night. 

Bat  then  whose  eve  lit  my  early  hope. 
Comet  witness  its  last  gleam  o'er : 

Come,  catch  the  least,  weak,  straggling  sigh 
Of  the  heart  that  can  Ioto  no  more. 

For  I  raise  my  eyes  to  that  madding  form, 
Tlmt  onee  made  their  aensen  Ml ; 

Asd  I  twine  my  languid  arm  in  thine. 
And  imchangM  is  my  cheek  so  pale. 


And  that  softened  tone,  to  which  rapture  danced. 

Its  nameleiis  spell  is  o'er : 
And  that  e^e,  to  whose  beam  the  day  was  pale. 

Darts  Art*  and  madness  no  moru. 

It  is  not  that  thnu  art  less  lovely,  lore. 

Or  hiHB  bright  thy  noon  tide  high; 
The  senw  still  might  bask  in  thy  sonny  cheek. 

The  soul  still  be  lit  by  tUne  eye. 

Bat  T  am  cold,  and  a  d<>atU1y  rhill 

0*er  each  fmseu  ftrelin,;  creeps; 
And  cold,  the  flow  of  tlie  fervid  tails. 

And  hnsh'd  tLe  loudest  sleeps. 

The  master->hand  wakes  their  song  no  more* 

And  their  sonnd  of  aer  ord  is  low ; 
And  my  wearisd  puhe  is  dead  to  pain. 

And  my  foered  heart  bc<its  slow. 

Then  wonder  not  that  my  sighs  are  stilPd, 
And  tbe  coM  tear  ron^zeals  in  mine  eye  ^ 

Tie  nature  fails  when  passion  fades  ', 
And  lore  only  with  life  can  die. 

For  I  have  lived  till  each  leat  hoar 
Has  floated  down  passion's  stream. 

And  lovM  till  Heaven's  immoital  Ilfiht 
Wae  quenched  in  thy  brighter  beam. 

My  time,  my  health,  my  miod,  my  peace. 

Were  tribote  ts  its  sway; 
And  when  each  humbler  offering  faiPd, 

1  "pined  my  life  away. 
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Mur  I  not  HI  Ital  hmtt,whtm  Mfn  to 
My  hMrt*0  6mp  w«ud  aafold  ; 

Oh,  «My  it  BM  ftdl  ttmn  my  djiaf  Up 
Tli»k  talo  •#  horiw  oatald  I 


Oh  BO,  far  er*  Uma  vin  tW  Ha*  a«rvB  b« 
Tlutt  should  twim  ny  dcgjiag  eye ; 

And  ell  thet  woeld  prompt  my  trembliag 
SbeU  he  hiwhed  ea  lu  UeC  feviM. 


Then  wonder  aot,  my  heerft'e  hisl  hope, 

At  its  Mentcd  honege  week  ; 
Bet  reed  the  ceuae  in  my  minlioB  eye. 

In  my  wioi  end  wo»ete<ned  cheok. 

But  ihoeldiit  thorn  eppmech  the  idlemii  hed 

Where  autt«iring  life  la  itayed, 
Te  povr  to  i««t  iiok  oo  thy  form. 

Or  for  thy  peace  to  plead* 

But  the  tranquillity  promised  by  the  farewell  to  passion  was  mere  temporising  She  stQI 
lingered  over  the  remembrance,  and  endeavoured  to  describe  the  desolation  of  lifb,  after  Iti 
spring  and  hope  are  extinguished  for  ever.  Compared  to  her  former  feelings,  those  she  wm 
now  possessed  with  appeared  like  those  of  a  departed  spirit  hovering  over  the  deserted  abods 
and  memory  of  its  human  agency.  Her  love  darted  a  spent  and  feeble  ray  through  mist  wad 
vapour.     Its  direction  was  unaltered,  but  its  lustre  gone. 


There  waa  a  ray  that  lit  my  life. 
It  haa  Bonk  in  the  west  ao  pale ; 

And  ooee  ere  mine  eyea  that  aicht  might  aee^ 
1  hoped  their  aeoee  mi^t  fail. 

There  waa  a  path  of  pleasantncm 
la  whieh  1  waa  apetled  to  amy ; 

I  woaM  I  had  died  ere  I  lost  that  path. 
Though  wild  and  lore  my  way. 

There  waa  a  Toice  which  did  diaconrse 
Sweet  music  to  mine  ear ; 


And  (oh  that  I  lire  to  hear  mine  own) 
That  voice  I  no  more  mnai  hear. 

The  ray  that  lit  my  life  is  sunk. 
The  voice  is  stopped  with  sand ; 

And  o*er  that  path  forbid,  high  Heavem 
Doth  wave  a  Aaming  brand. 

And  I  mast  wend  my  way  alone. 
Despair'*  last  curse  to  prove ; 

To  piue  o*er  passion's  vanidhed  dream. 
To  life,  yet  not  to  love. 


-..3 
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But  these  pursuits  soon  failed  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  confinement.  The  repOM  •! 
solitude  soon  degenerated  into  apathy — listless,  depressing  apathy.  He  began  to  remit  tbt 
habits  of  watching  at  the  window  for  objects — of  tailing  the  exercise  the  limits  of  his  apwt* 
ment  allowed— of  making  those  petty  provisions  against  utter  vacancy,  that  every  one  mabei 
on  the  first  apprehensions  of  it,  but  which  gradually  decline  us  its  influence  iacrcasea. 

Dreading  the  total  enervation  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  progress  of  this  habit  menace^ 
be  almost  welcomed  his  second  summons  to  attend  ^he  inquisitor.  There  are  few  who  ooiaM 
imagine  such  a  message  would  communicate  joy ;  but  Ippolito  longed  for  the  sound  of  a  hiinua 
voice — for  the  excitement  which  human  conference  supplies.  He  longed  to  try  the  powen  d( 
■his  mind  and  the  organs  of  speech,  to  the  exercise  of  which  confinement  had  made  him  almiMt 
a  stranger.  The  shadows  that  silently  presented  him  food  and  light  at  stated  hours  had 
nothing  of  human  but  the  shape. 

He  was  again  conducted,  in  utter  silence,  to  the  same  apartment,  from  which  he  agafal 
found  the  light  of  day  excluded  at  noon,  and  supplied  by  torches,  which  shed  their  snouU 
dering  and  funeral  light  on  darker  hangings  and  sterner  visages  than  he  had  seen  on  tlie 
former  examination. 

The  depositions  which  Angellini  had  collected  had  appeared  to  him  so  momentous  and 
extraordinary,  that  he  had  applied  for  assistants  from  the  holy  office  at  Naples,  which  were 
granted,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  more  full  and  deliberate  report  of  the  charges  against  hia 
prisoner,  before  he  was  referred  to  the  supreme  cognizance  of  the  tribunal  in  that  dty.  There 
was  more  of  form  on  this  occasion  than  the  preceding ;  and  more  of  that  appalling  preparation, 
that  dark  pomp  of  mystery  and  fear — quaint  habits,  mute  assistants,  silent  signals,  and  whis« 
percd  consultations,  by  which  the  office  obtain  an  influence  over  the  firmest  minds,  utterly 
distinct  from  the  sense  of  the  awe  of  their  authority,  or  the  uprightness  and  ability  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  examination,  which  lasted  six  hours,  consisted  entirely  of  questions  drawn  from 
the  various  depositions  made  before  the  inquisitors,  relative  to  IppoIito*s  supposed  charactar 
and  movements,  both  before  and  after  he  quitted  Naples.  Ippolito,  collecting  the  utmost 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  inwardly  not  displeased  at  the  trial  of  it  to  which  he  was  suromonad* 
at  first  objected,  in  a  moderate,  but  earnest  manner,  to  the  process  of  the  examination.  Ha 
demanded  the  names  of  his  accusers.  He  was  informed  it  was  totally  contrary  to  the  proeticas 
of  the  institution  to  declare  them.  He  then  demanded  a  copy  of  the  accusations,  and  time  to 
prepare  a  refutation  of  them.  He  was  told  with  this  also  it  was  impossible  to  comply ;  that  if 
urged  against  him  were  groundless,  no  length  of  deliberation  was  requisita  for 
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Ub  to  Aflclaim  them ;  and  if  they  were  jnet,  the  less  evanon  and  delay  in  admitting  them  the 
hatter ;  so  that  in  either  case  a  categorical  a£Bnnative  or  negative  was  all  that  was  eipected 
from  hhn.  This  was  the  sentence  of  the  Neapolitan  assessors ;  but  on  the  representation  of 
AngeUinit  they  consented  to  let  the  depositions  relative  to  which  he  was  examined  he  read  to 
him  before  they  proceeded. 

Ippdito  listened  to  them  with  a  solicitade  which  even  his  dangerous  and  disastrous  situa- 
tion could  net  repress,  to  learn  the  various  opinions  and  conjectures  excited  by  conduct  so 
extraordinary  as  his  had  been.  Nor  could  he  even  resist  the  visionary  vanity  that  inflated 
hfa&a  whDe  he  heard  himself  mentioned  as  a  being  whose  character  and  purposes  were  only  to 
be  known  by  fearfhl  conjecture — ^who  moved  before  the  eyes  of  men  in  a  cloud  of  mystery* 
through  which  they  only  caught  passing  glimpses  of  a  form  and  movements  more  than  human* 
The  information  laid  before  the  holy  office  of  his  conduct  while  in  Naples  appeared  to  be  the 
testimony  of  men  who  had  watched  it  with  wonder  and  suspidon,  but  without  sacrificing 
dther  their  judgment  or  their  senses.  They  stated  generally  that  he  had  been  observed  to 
wander  out  at  m'ght  unattended,  frequently  with  gestures  of  gloomy  distraction ;  to  proceed  to 
a  certain  spot  where  he  was  met  by  a  person  of  extraordinary  appearance ;  that  almost  imme- 
Aately  on  each  meeting  they  both  duappeared,  nor  could  the  minutest  search  discover  a 
trace  of  their  persons,  or  their  direction,  from  that  moment.  To  this  extraordinary  drcunw 
stance  they  added  no  fantastic  comment  nor  wild  exaggeration,  but  they  strongly  noticed  the 
obvions  and  consequential  alteration  in  the  count's  temper,  habits,  and  pursuits,  which,  from 
being  gay  and  open,  had  become  severe,  unsocial,  and  gloomy.  In  addition  to  these,  were 
the  informations  communicated  by  the  servant  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Naples,  and 
the  peasant  he  had  seen  at  Bellano.  These  were  as  monstrous  as  fear,  falsehood,  and  super- 
llitioas  malevolence  could  make  them. 

The  wretch  whose  folly  had  betrayed  him  at  Cehmo,  and  whom  he  had  afterwards  for- 
ghren,  and  condescended  to  vindicate  himself  to  when  they  met  in  the  deserted  inn  at  Bellano, 
rtated  to  the  Inquisition — "  That  his  master  was  a  sorcerer ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
seduce  him  to  his  iniquitous  art ;  that  he  had  fled  from  him  to  avoid  his  persecutions ;  that 
they  had  afterwards  met  in  that  untenanted  house  whither  the  count  had  resorted  to  confer 
with  the  spirits  that  were  known  to  possess  it ;  that  supernatural  voices  had  called  him  from 
room  to  room,  and  shapes  of  unimaginable  horror  had  crossed  and  overshadowed  him ;  that 
tenUed  at  a  situation  which  no  human  courage  could  sustain,  he  had  swooned ;  and  just 
before  his  senses  forsook  him,  had  seen  Montorio  sinking  in  a  fiery  cloud  through  a  chasm  in 
the  floor,  from  which  a  host  of  huge  black  hands,  armed  with  daws  of  griffins,  were  extended 
to  receive  him."  The  peasant  whom  he  had  met  when  wandering  round  the  building, 
deposed  that  "  he  had  seen  him  assume  diflerent  forms  while  he  spoke  with  him  ;  that  at  the 
end  of  their  conference  he  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  highest  turret  of  the  buildingt  where  he 
appeared  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  who  breathed  fire,  whose  feet  were  deft  into  talons,  and 
whose  mane  scattered  lightnings ;  that  goading  this  terrific  courser  with  a  large  serpent  ho 
behl  in  bis  hand,  both  disappeared,  leaving  a  train  of  bluish  light  behind  them.**  If  this 
fafamation  proved  anything,  it  proved  that  he  had  not  entered  the  building  at  all.  The 
inqnisiUfrs  crossed  themselves  with  devout  horror  as  they  listened  to  it,  and  AngelUni  hardly 
luppreased  a  smile  that  struggled  with  indignation  and  pity. 

Ippolito  observed,  with  astonishment,  that  not  an  article  of  this  information  had  been  sup* 
pfled  by  the  stranger ;  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  the  terrible  transactions  of  the  vault  at 
N^plea,  which  he  believed  had  been  divulged  by  him  to  the  Inquisition,  and  would  have  con* 
Itftnted  the  subject  of  his  examination.  As  it  appeared,  however,  it  must  bo  partially  knowa 
to  them  by  the  process  of  the  first  examination,  of  which  the  subject  had  been  the  recognition 
of  the  inscription,  he  concluded  that  its  present  sappression  was  only  a  device  of  inquisitorial 
nhtlety,  which  concealed  the  extent  of  information,  in  order  either  to  lead  to  it  by  a  chain  of 
etldence  it  would  afterwards  be  impossible  to  retrace  or  disentangle,  or  to  anticipate  it  by 
eonfeasions  drawn  from  the  prisoner  in  the  course  of  examination.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
admK  nothing  but  what  they  already  possessed,  of  which  its  absurdity  was  the  easiest  refu- 

AC  the  conclusion  of  the  depositions  he  was  solemnly  exhorted  to  confess  by  the  prindpal 
iaqaitltor.    «•  What  have  I  to  confess?"  said  Ippolito;  *«wbat  nookcry  of  eqiiitabliB  UmtiQb* 
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tioo  if  this  ?  Yon  urgt  aoouiations  too  monttrons  for  the  credulity  of  an  idiot ;  and  jwa  Jiopflb 
by  affecting  to  believe  them,  to  impose  their  belief  on  one  whose  conscience  and  memory  ola- 
avow  them,  to  make  him  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  senses  and  the  events  of  his  own  existenci; 
or  to  lead  him  in  the  fictitious  heat  of  vindication  from  imaginary  char|cesto  the  mention  o| 
real  ones."  (At  this  ill-timed  observation  he  saw  the  inquisitors  exchange  looks  of  grim  in- 
telligenoe:  but  ho  was  exasperated,  not  checked  by  it,  and  hurried  on.)— "  Confession!  of 
what  use  were  confession  to  me  now  ?  If  I  should  even  convince  you  of  my  innocence,  eu 
yon  restore  Co  me  its  purity  and  its  praise  ?  Can  you  restore  it  to  me  without  suspicion,  omI 
without  reproach?  Impouible  1  He  who  has  onoc  entered  your  walls  never  can  regain  tbe 
estimation  of  society— never  can  regain  his  own  con6dcnce  and  honest  pride.  Whether  ae- 
quittad  or  convicted,  it  nuitters  not ;  he  is  held  in  the  invisible  chains  of  suspicion  for  life^ 
the  damps  and  dews  of  his  dungeon  form  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  around  him  for  efsi: 
the  shadow  ot  your  walls  darkens  over  him  like  a  curse.  Of  wh^t  avail  would  confession  ba  to 
ae?  It  cannot  recall  the  past — it  cannot  unmake  me  a  priMHicr  of  the  Inquisition.  Yoor 
dreadftil  policy  can  neither  rpverse  its  proceeding^  nor  remedy  its  evils ;  it  rushes  throi||jb 
society,  confounding,  subverting,  and  trampling ;  but  it  cannot  pause  to  raise  or  repair ;  and 
if  it  could  it  were  in  vain.  The  wounds  it  inflicts  are  mental,  and  therefore  cannot  be  heated ; 
the  brand  impressed  by  irons  red  from  the  furnace  of  superstition,  can  never  be  effaced,  and 
ache  at  every  breath  of  heaven.  No  reputation  of  habitual  innocence,  no  actual  evidencM  of 
universal  integrity,  can  protect  your  victuna  A  single  suspicion,  a  whisper,  a  look,  can  dadi 
them  from  the  height  of  human  excellence  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  most 
abject  villain  may  blast  and  destroy  the  most  exalted  of  mankind.  Though  unassaiUble  aveij- 
where  to  the  view,  the  most  trivial  of  his  motions,  the  very  heel  of  his  moral  frame,  may  bo 
reached  by  the  shaft  of  clundestine  malignity,  and  the  wound  is  mortal.  Of  what  servicoii 
acquittal  to  such  a  man? — is  the  world  into  which  he  returns  the  same  as  that  he  qnittod? 
No;  while  ho  slept  in  the  lethargy  of  confinement,  the  vestal  fire  of  his  honour,  which  it 
was  the  business  of  his  life  to  guard,  has  gone  out,  and  he  sees  its  ashes  scattered  and  trsmplod 
on.  How  are  these  evils  to  be  anticipated  b^  confession  ?  Confession  itself  is  an  engine  oC 
mental  torture,  which  none  but  an  inquisitor  would  use ;  it  is  possessing  yourselves,  under  llw 
name  of  religious  authority,  of  the  means  of  gratifying  carnal  and  selfish  curiosity.  It  it 
where  your  iiatural  forces  have  failed  to  lurk  in  the  house  of  superstition,  and  enter  in  dit> 
honourable  triumph.  The  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  purest  lives  cannot  bear  this  univscal 
scrutiny.  There  is  no  human  being  fully  Icnown  to  another;  it  is  only  by  partial  ignoraaot 
that  mutual  esteem  is  preserved.  To  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  the  friend  of  his  soul,  to  hk 
own  consciousness  and  recollection,  a  man  will  not  dare  to  reveal  every  thought  that  visits  his 
mind,  there  are  some  which  he  almost  hopes  arc  concealed  from  the  Deity.  When  a  man 
exhibits  his  mind,  he  shows  you  a  ciry,  whose  public  walks  and  palaces  arc  ostentatiously  diii^ 
played,  while  its  prisons,  its  cages  of  unclean  birds,  its  hold  of  foul  and  hidden  evil,  are  ooi^ 
coaled ;  or  he  exhibits  it  as  he  would  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  when  he  standa  on  tkt 
pinnacle  of  his  pride,  and  looks  round  on  the  ample  prospect  of  his  own  magnificence,  not  ai 
when  he  flies  from  the  resort  of  men,  and  herds  with  the  boasts;  when  his  power  is  lost  io 
degradation,  and  his  form  buried  in  brutality. 

"  And  why  confess  to  you  ^  What  claim  have  you  from  nature  or  from  confidence  for  the 
demand>..^r  do  you  ground  it  upon  the  absence  of  all  ?  Are  we  to  repose  in  you  a  tmit 
withheld  from  all  mankind  besides,  because  you  have  less  motive  of  solicitude,  less  clain  m 
confidence,  less  power  or  wish  of  symp>ithy  than  oil  mankind  ?  Are  you  like  the  ocean,  to  in- 
gulf in  silence  and  darkness  the  treasures  intended  to  bo  shared  with  affection  and  sympathj? 
Is  confidence  like  the  ebony,  the  growth  of  subterrene  darkness,  the  nursling  of  a  dungeon? 
No  ;  It  is  yonr  greedy,  furtive,  serpent  curiosity,  that  longs  to  wind  itself  about  the  troa  of 
knowledge;  *tis  the  ambition  of  a  fiend,  counterfeiting  the  aspirations  of  an  an<^el;  likaifai 
impure  priests  of  a  pagan  idol,  ye  love  to  prey  on  violated  parity,  that  as  yet  has  naw 
sacrificed  to  nature  or  to  passion,  and  to  call  it  a  right  of  religion.*' 

He  would  have  proceeded,  for  the  inquisitors  listened  with  tbe  most  onrelaxod  compoooios 
but  Angellini,  shocked  at  his  impetuosity,  that  offended  without  advantage,  interrupted  hia 
by  observing  with  severity,  **  That  a  vague  and  rhapsodical  declamation  was  no  defence  i  that 
a  daflnila  eharge  had  been  read  in  his  cars,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  listen  to  bis  Ha^ 
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;  UmI  on  the  wild  esprmiow  he  had  used,  no  construction  eoold  be  put  that  eould 
tend  either  to  the  information  of  his  examiners,  or  his  own  exculpation."  This  was  said  with 
Hm  bcnerdlent  intention  of  dlsupadng  tho  injnrloos  inferenoet  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
cawlcji  vebeoMnee  with  which  he  poured  oat  his  thonfhtiL 

*  Vindication,''  repeated  Montorio,  **  from  what?  From  charges  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
charges  of  which  my  present  situation  ii  the  fullest  refhtation.  Who  can  beliere 
powers  aa  they  ascribe  to  me  to  belong  to  a  being  whom  the^  themselTes  hold  in 
and  dnngeons  ?  If  I  possess  these  powers,  why  do  I  not  exercise  them  for  my 
«VB  pnserration  ?  If  I  can  remove  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  sport  with  the  opposition  of 
the  slmnnnts.  why  am  I  liere  ?  Have  I  more  pleasore  in  terrifying  a  solitary  peasant  than  fa 
Milk  sting  myself  from  perseoutioo  and  danger?  Why  do  I  not  mount  in  flames?  Why  do 
I  Bot  deave  your  waUs  at  this  moment  ?  Do  these  powers  desert  their  possessor  at  his  hour 
«f  os^  ahNM?  No ;  it  is  impossible  you  ean  be  thus  deceived ;  no  habits  of  suspicion  and 
bigotry  could  reduce  minds  to  such  a  level  in  judgment ;  it  is  impossible  such  weak  instm- 
oooid  impel  you  to  distrust  the  experience  of  your  senses,  the  course  of  nature,  and 
should  bo  BBOre  unqoestiooed  than  either— the  honour  of  a  noble  house !  No ;  your  in- 
fenoers  and  your  infiwmstion  sore  of  a  higher  class;  *tis  no  dream  of  a  lying  menial  that  has 
hvDOght  Bse  here."— ^  Yoo  are  conseioiis,  then,  of  some  more  important  causes  which  the 
Mj  oAoe  have  had  fisr  their  prooeedings  relative  to  yon,**  said  one  of  the  inquultors.  **  I 
dU  not  say  so,"  sakl'tbe  prisoner.     ••  You  implied  it,"  said  the  inquisitor. 

At  this  observation  a  new  object  rushed  on  Montorio*s  mind,  that  of  turning  his  delhnco 
Isftn  an  nsonsation.  He  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  evidence  of  his 
4arii  pwmito  they  were  possessed  of;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  their  confession 
fhtnl,  if  possible^  to  the  minister  of  evil  who  had  betrayed  and  destroyed  him.  The  terrors 
aad  dangers  of  the  fate  that  probably  awaited  his  confession  disappeared  when  he  thought  of 
hla^namy  trembling  before  the  same  tribunal  with  himself;  his  visionary  person  and  claims 
ailksr  radaoed  to  a  definite  and  vulaerable  substance,  or  analysed  and  dispersed  to  their  6ri« 
ginal  elemant.  His  natural  vehemence,  his  curiosity,  his  despair  of  exclusive  vindication, 
him  together  to  this  bold  movement.  The  toils  that  invested  him  he  could  neither  rend 
inravaL  bat,  with  a  lion-bound,  he  broke  away  and  t>ore  them  with  hire. — **  I  am  con- 
,"  said  be,  in  a  fimr  tone,  **  that  other  and  more  momentous  information  has  thrown  me 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  I  am  also  conscious  that  he  who  supplied  thst  infbr- 
tion  if  dyed  a  thousandfold  more  black  and  deep  in  its  implications  than  I  am.  If  there  be 
ha  has  been  the  framer,  the  prompter,  the  minbter  of  it.  Summon  him  here,  if  you 
Coafront  me  with  him.  Let  his  business  be  unfolded  with  a  solemn  and  deliberate 
When  we  stand  as  criminals  together,  then  will  I  speak,  and  tell  a  tale  that  shall 
lyanr  sonls.  TUl  then  I  shall  only  speak  to  arraign  the  justice  of  the  procedure  that 
treats  a  supposed  offender  as  a  criminal,  and  an  actual  one  as  innocent.  He  could  not  accuse 
aa  wUhoat  condemning  himself.  Why  is  he  not  then  here  along  with  me  ?  Can  he  alone, 
Kka  the  Meisinean  assassin,  stab  invisible  and  unpunished  ?  Cnn  he  only  shake  off  the  viper 
of  soreery  from  his  hand,  and  feel  no  hurt?  Can  he,  like  the  fabulous  ferryman,  convey  scols 
ta  the  infomal  regions,  yet  never  enter  them  himself  ?~ 

AngelKni  again  interrupted  him,  to  assure  him  the  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  this  cha- 
wore  totally  erroneous ;  that  he  was  an  innocent  individual,  who  had  not  even  a  per- 
knowiodge  of  Montorio.  and  whose  only  motive  in  giving  information  to  the  holy  oflBce 
a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith.  Montorio  persisted,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
•nphatle  assertions  of  his  positive  guilt.—"  He  is  a  sorcerer,**  said  he.—**  He  Is  an  eecle* 
,*•  replied  AngelKni — ••  He  is  a  murderer,*  pursued  Montorio  — "He  escaped  with  diflU 
caitj  from  the  fangs  of  murder,**  said  Angellini — *'  He  is  a  fiend.**  repeated  Montorio,  gnashing 
hii  taeth,  **  and  his  ofllce  is  to  betray  the  souls  of  men.  **— '*  His  office,"  said  Angellini,  seriously 
iaaensed,  **has  been  to  rcscne  a  human  soul  fh>m  its  betrayer?.** — **  Prove  your  charges,*^  said 
ths  Inqaisitors ;  **  prove  that  the  person  who  informed  against  you  is  obnoxious  to  the  power 
of  the  holy  offloe,  and  hei«  we  pledge  our  fafth  that  he  shall  be  cited  to  our  tribunal.**— **  Re- 
V— il  fothers,  he  knows  not  what  he  soys,"  said  Angellini.—'*  I  know  what  I  say,  signer,* 
siM Montorio;  «* and  i  also  remember  what  i  have  said;  I  remember  that  I  pledged  myself 
fn  piss  tba  gaill  af  your  informer  in  the  Ofvent  of  yovr  summoning  Mm  to  ^nnK  \;dfa<«aii^ 
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confrootiDg  Urn  with  me.**—**  And  on  what  infennalion  ihall  we  dte  Urn  ?"  nid  the  hqitf. 
aitor. 

Agiin  Moniorio  was  iflent,  from  eonfution  and  fear.  He  found  it  neeemrj  to  eiinrinite 
himself,  in  order  to  the  bare  citation  of  the  stranger.  In  the  moment  of  Ui  heaitatloo,  Am» 
geUini  agahi  interposed.  **  Reverend  lathers,"  said  he,  *'  liere  is  lome  profound  miilake.  The 
prisoner  is  evidently  ignorant  of  liis  real  accuser.  Permit  me  to  relate  the  rfrmmsfMwm 
under  which  I  received  tlie  information  on  which  he  was  oonfined ;  they  wOl  peilwpe  reoMve 
his  errors  with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  informer,  and  assist  us  to  examine  tfab  intrleBto 
and  mysterious  affair. "—The  inquisitors  hesitated,  till  one  of  them  reminded  the  rest  that  by 
doing  so  they  nUglit  discover  the  person  against  whom  Montorio*s  invectives  had  been  directed, 
and  that  the  discovery  might  furnish  further  matter  of  cognixance  to  the  holy  offioe.  Tbej 
therefore  permitted  Angellini  to  proceed  in  his  narrative,  to  which  Montoiio  listened  with  the 
breathless,  fixed  attention  of  one  whose  existence  and  vital  determinations  were  aoipendBd  o» 
the  words  of  the  speaker. 

**It  is  now  near  a  month,**  said  Angellini,  ''since  I  was  informed,  one  evening,  that  a 
ttranger  desired  to  speak  with  me  on  aflTairs  relative  to  the  holy  office.  I  desired  him  to  be 
admitted.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic.  His  figure  and  face  were  remarkable ;  bit 
of  his  voice  I  never  shall  lose  the  memory  of  the  sound  as  long  as  I  retain  my  aensee.  The 
angular  degree  of  awe,  almost  amounting  to  repugnance,  which  his  appearance  Inspired,  wia 
removed  by  his  entering  on  the  subject  of  his  business  with  unusual  promptneas  and  Intell* 
gence. 

**  His  narrative  was  extraordinary,  but  perfectly  probable.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
travelling  from  Padua  to  Naples ;  that  his  direction  was  to  a  convent  in  the  western  mbarbr 
of  that  city,  where  he  had  not  arrived  till  the  approach  of  nigbt.  That  his  ignorance  of  the- 
avenues  of  the  deserted  part  of  tlie  city,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  at  leagtb 
auggcsted  some  apprehensions  of  his  personal  danger,  which  were  confirmed  when  he  eMr» 
from  the  projections  of  a  ruinous  building  which  he  was  to  pass,  two  figures  occasionally  leu- 
ing  and  retreatfaig  when  they  perceived  themselves  observed.  He  could  distinguish,  indeed^ 
that  their  habit  and  appearance  were  utterly  unlike  that  of  assassins,  or  indeed  any  olaM  of 
men  ha  bad  before  seen  in  any  part  of  Italy ;  but  he  knew  not  what  disguises  assasafns  m%ht 
assume  in  Naples,  and  he  felt  it  was  probable  there  could  be  no  common  motive  for  thdr 
partial  and  hurried  concealments.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  fear,  he  dismounted  from  Ua 
mule,  and  ran  to  shelter  himself  under  a  dismantled  arch,  which  he  did  not  conoeive  to  be 
connected  with  the  building  from  whence  they  had  appeared  to  start  He  had  hardly  done 
80,  when  he  heard  their  steps  approaching  his  retreat,  and  saw  their  tall  shadows  pni^eHkig 
Arom  the  entrance  of  the  arch.  He  rushed  desperately  forward.  In  the  tumult  of  four  aai 
flight,  little  accuracy  was  to  be  expected  from  him  with  regard  to  the  passages  he  travfraad 
or  the  objects  he  witnessed,  otherwise  perhaps  deserving  the  mtnuteat  attention. 

"  His  perceptions,  he  confessed,  were  only  exercised  to  discover  whether  the  stepe  ef  Ui 
pursuers  were  advancing  on  him.  He  perceived  tliey  were,  and  sprung  headlong  forwaid, 
with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  fears  no  danger  but  the  obstruction  of  his  flight.  The  atepi  of 
his  pursuers  gained  on  him.  He  perceived  he  had  reached  a  flight  of  steps,  and  be  ruihe4 
down  them,  writhout  any  other  object  than  of  escape.  Occupied  only  by  his  fears,  ha  did  not 
perceive  the  vast  depth  be  had  descended  to,  till  he  was  in  utter  darkness.  Terrors  of  equal 
magnitude  now  beset  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  former  steps,  or  diaoover  some 
means  of  relief  and  assistance.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  perceived  a  faint  light  in  the 
vast  distance  of  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him.  He  approached  it  through  many  obilra^ 
tions  he  described  with  the  strength  of  personal  suffering,  but  which  I  need  not  repeat,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  it  twinkled  through  an  iron  grating  in  the  wall  of  the  pasaage  be 
was  traversing ;  he  applied  his  eye  to  it,  and  beheld  within  figures  employed  in  actions  whieb 
suspended  every  faculty  of  mind  and  sense  as  he  gazed  on  there.  In  the  first  Impulse  ef 
horror  he  would  have  fled ;  but,  after  a  moment's  delay,  found  himself  rivetted  to  the  spto  bf 
the  very  feelings  that  at  first  would  have  hurried  him  away.  He  remained  long  enough  t» 
observe  the  agents  and  their  strange  deeds,  with  that  tenacious  and  indelible  feeling  wUdft 
the  very  reluctance  of  horror  impresses  on  the  mind.  He  reported  them  to  me  with  stroa^ 
biit  evidently  real  emotion,  such  as  none  but  tbe  reooUectkm  of  actual  objects  could  intpire,; 
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In  eoBwqttence  of  this  iofbnnatioii,  I  proceeded  with  regard  to  the  holy  oiBee»  and  to  Hs 
prboiier,  as  you  have  seen ;  I  alio  eommonicated  the  mode  of  his  escape  from  the  vanity  and 
Ills  extraerdioary  reasons  for  laying  his  informatloD  before  me»  inst^td  of  the  tribunal  at 
lilaples.**— "  They  were  extraordinary,"  said  the  inquisitor,  *'  but  fully  justified  by  the  event** 
'  Montorio  had  listened  with  the  profoundest  attention,  but  remamed  unconvinced.  A 
secret  mistrust  of  the  stranger's  agency  bound  up  his  mind  as  if  by  a  spell  of  incredulity. 
He  addressed  himself  to  Angellini.  **  I  have  little,**  said  he,  with  solemnity,  **to  offer  in  sup- 
port of  what  I  say  but.  my  own  convictions.  I  cannot  be  supposed  armed  with  a  regular 
nikrtation  of  positions  I  now  hear  for  the  first  time ;  yet  there  are  no  words  of  sufficient 
power  to  express  the  firmness  of  my  belief  that  the  circumstances,  yon  have  just  now  men* 
tfoned  are  only  a  new  device  of  subtlety  and  malevolence,  which  I  have  found  exhanstlett ; 
they  are  incongruous,  fictitious,  impossible.**  He  paused  to  search  his  memory  for  some  dr- 
comstance  to  substantiite  his  assertions.  Ailer  a  long  silence,  he  said,  with  a  severe  amfle, 
'^  Ton  will  form  a  judgment  of  the  strength  of  my  convictions,  and  my  eamestnesa  to  impre» 
them  on  you,  from  my  being  led  to  confess  circumstances  no  other  power  could  have  extorted 
frcnn  me.  The  vault  of  which  your  informer  pretended  he  commanded  a  view,  had  neither 
graling  nor  aperture ;  it  was  on  every  side  inaccessible  but  to.  those  who  visibly  entered  it 
In  this  point  I  feel  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  intervention  of  other  drcum* 
stances,  however  numerous  or  important,  can  efface  from  my  memory  the  few  and  minuto 
notices  it  retains  of  that  place.  I  have  counted  every  stone  in  its  walls — the  curve  of  the 
arches,  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  the  peculiar  hue  of  its  blackness,  are  written  on  my  soul  for 
ever.  Yon  see  I  do  not  deceive  you  when  I  venture  on  defences  so  distinct  Reverend 
Ihthers,  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  could  have  approached  from  without  the  place  your 
infhrmer  specified.  He  must  have  been  the  instrument  of  another*s  ministry — the  diannel  of 
h^er  hitelligence.  I  again  repeat  my  adjuration  that  you  will  compel  him,  from  whom 
yon  redved  your  information,  to  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office,  and  confront  him 
with  me  personally.** 

**  This  incredulity  is  affected,**  said  an  inquisitor ;  **  we  have  more  than  the  bare  assertion 
of  the  witness  for  his  extraordinary  information ;  we  have  proof  such  as  none  but  the  most 
irtfanate  knowledge  could  supply,  and  such  as  artificial  obduracy  will  resist  in  vain.  Must 
we  remind  you  of  the  mysterious  inscription  over  the  portals  of  the  vault  t  Coold  that  have 
been  recognised  and  reported  to  the  Inquisition  by  one  who  had  never  read  iti**  Montorio 
trembled;  be  thought  he  felt  the  toils  of  evidence  tightening  around  him.  **  Must  we  rendnd 
yoo,*  said  the  inquisitor,  in  a  thrilling  voice,  **  of  the  bloody  dagger  that  b  for  ever  sbakea 
bdere'your  eyes,  and  of  the  deed  its  sight  recalls  and  punishes — that  deed  unaeen,  unspeak- 
^fete,  wroqght  in  central  darkness,  lapped  in  the  very  skirts  of  the  nether  world  ?  I  see  you 
tremble — I  tremble  myself."  He  sunk  back  in  the  seat  from  which  he  had  risen  in  the  force 
oir  speaking ;  the  attendants  hid  their  faces  with  visible  shuddertngs  of  fear.  Montorio,  in 
bteken  and  inaudible  tones,  said,  with  frequent  intervals,  **  I  cease  to  feel  for  myself— to 
speek  ibr  myself;  I  have  no  longer  any  power  of  defence  or  of  resistance.  I  speak  without 
hope  of  belief  or  conviction ;  but  I  speak  it  with  the  solemn  firmness  of  di^fpair.  I  am  a  pri- 
iOBer  without  a  crime ;  I  am  a  visionary  without  intercourse  with  forbidden  things ;  I  am  a 
■mrdefer  without  the  stain  of  human  blood.** 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  hollow,  broken  sound  succeeded.  The  inquisitor  motioned  te 
the  attendants  to  lower  the  lamp  that  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  that  they  might 
ehaarve  the  changes  in  his  countenance.  It  was  then  perceived  that  he  had  tainted*  He 
was  conveyed  to  his  apartment ;  but  the  inquisitors  entered  into  a  consultation  that  continued 
til  midnight.  When  Montorio  recovered,  the  operations  of  his  mind  were  decisive  and  rapid. 
Danger  was  no  longer  indefinite  or  avoidable ;  hut  in  proportion  as  it  became  certain,  his 
tMTors  were  diminished  or  exchanged  for  other  feelings ;  the  temper  of  his  soul  became  at  once 
ilgid  and  vindictive ;  his  sensibility  of  suffering  was  appeased  by  the  hope  of  teaching  another 
te  suffer,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  only  served  to  exalt  his  prospect  of  revenge. 
;  On  the  next  appearance  of  his  guard,  he  signified  his  wish  to  be  supplied  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  to  be  undirturbed  or  some  time,  in  order  to  prepare  some  documents  for  the  inspection 
ef  the  holy  office.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to 
vrltittf ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  in  his  task,  he  was  often  checked  by  suggestions  of  repentancei 
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The  goid«d  and  unoatarftl  vehemence  of  mind  that  prompts  to  eitraordinary  movementa 
ioon  £ills  01,  if  tMr  esaeution  be  not  instant  This  eoeupied  some  time,  and  during  that 
time  he  often  debated  the  poasibllity  of  some  intcrmediute  measure — often  lamented  the 
necessary  violence  of  motkm  the  emergency  oompelled  him  to  and  was  only  urged  to  the 
oompletion  of  his  task  by  the  recoUectioo  that  he  was  pledged  to  its  performance,  and  tbat^he 
danger  of  oonf^ssloa  in  his  case  admitted  neither  degree  nor  diminution. 

On  the  third  day  it  was  completed ;  and  he  then  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Angellini,  who 
received  it  with  a  look  ot  mournful  solicitude,  whtefa  his  judicial  gravity  vainly  resisted.  Mod* 
torlo  gave  it  to  him  in  silence^^-a  silence  which  the  other's  deep  feeling  did  not  permit  hin  to 
break.  He  was  quitting  the  room,  when  Montorio  waved  his  hand.  Angellini  heard  ttm 
Sound  this  slight  motion  oocasioned ;  and  turning  eagerly  round,  said — **  You  wish  then  to 
speak  with  me  1  **-»**  No,  signer,"  said  his  prisoner,  **no ;  I  have  now  neither  wishes  nor  fears. 
Let  the  holy  ofllee  be  aequainted  as  soon  as  possible  with\he  contents  of  these  manuscripts." 
— **  And  fbr  me,"  said  Angellini,  with  emotion,  **  you  have  do  charge  for  me  ?  **— **  Yes,*'  said 
Montorio,  after  a  paose,  **  to  reflect  on  the*  horrors  of  that  late,  to  fly  from  which  I  havt 
plunged  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.*' 

Angellini  quitted  the  room.  For  an  hour  after  he  left  it  the  prisoner  remained  fixed  in  Ui 
seat,  hte  clasped  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  his  bead  declined,  his  eyes  fixed  oo  the  gsoand* 
wMeh  he  did  not  see.  The  sun  set,  and  it  grew  dark ;  but  he  perceived  no  change  of  light  ar 
obJeoC. 

At  length  be  felt  a  step  in  tlia  room,  and  dimly  descried  a  figure  which  stood  opposite  Ubb* 
He  saw  not  whether  it  was  Iraman  or  not;  nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes  till  he  heard,  addressing 
hhn,  the  voiee  of  the  stranger.  "  You  now,"  said  he,  repeating  the  words  he  had  uttered  at 
Bellanot  ** behold  me  tn  another  ferm,  not  as  a  foreteller,  but  as  a  witness  of  your  fete."  Mon- 
torio beheld  Mm  steadfesily.  He  was  now  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  which  he  wore  with  tho 
ease  and  freedom  of  an  habitual  dress.  ^  It  is  he,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  speaking  to 
himself;  *<  it  is  he ;  but  I  will  not  see  him." — "  You  can  do  longer  avoid  it,"  said  the  straagor  $ 
"here  are  no  reaonraes  to  palliate  the  deceptions  of  sense ;  we  are  alone ;  nor  is  there  any 
human  cause  or  object  to  hide  from  either  of  us  the  real  character  and  purposes  of  tlie  other." 
.— «■  I  will  not  look  up  tQI  he  is  past,"  said  Montorio,  still  speaking  inwardly  ;**  this  terrible 
shadow  will  aeon  disperse,  and  I  shall  be  a  whole  man  again." — **  Look  up,  look  up,*'  said  the 
stranger ;"  it  is  no  shadow  that  stands  before  you ;  it  is  the  form  of  him  who  has  followed  yoa 
so  long,  who  most  follow  yon  for  a  term  still ;  of  him  from  whom  it  is  foUy  to  fly  ;  for  yoor 
flight  has  only  been  into  the  dutches  of  the  Inquisition.**—**  Better,  a  thousand- fold,  than  into 
yours ;  better  hito  the  hands  of  man  than  of  you,  whom  I  will  not  call  a  demon,  lest  I  should 
.wrong  superior  depravity.  Yes,  I  have  fled  hither;  and  therefore  It  is  thot  lean  bear  to 
behold  and  confer  with  you.  Look  round,  and  tell  me  what  has  an  inmate  of  this  mansioa 
fbrtlier  to  fear.  I  stand  apon  the  utmost  verge  of  nature.  I  shall  see  or  hear  my  own  spedea 
no  more.  I  am  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition  for  life.  I  have  reached  the  bare  and  desolate 
crag,  and  the  wave  of  vengeance  bursts  at  my  feet.  Here  I  am  safe  in  despair.  You  did  not 
calculate  this  last  giant-spring.  You  did  not  know  that  life  is  easily  thrown  away  by  him  to 
whom  it  has  lost  its  worth.  You  did  not  know  that  a  soul  can  wrestle  with  its  chaina  of 
darkness ;  ay,  and  do  deeds  with  them  beyond  the  pitch  of  mortal  implements.  Fool !  how 
1  have  mocked  and  baffled* you  1  how  I  triumph  over  you  this  moment !  How  did  you  enter 
this  prison  ?  By  all  that  is  good,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  !  Hark  !  I  have  intelligenoa  for 
yoQ.  I  have  told  everything  to  the  inquisition — overytliing,  by  my  immortal  soul  1  I  ana  a 
prisoner  for  life ;  I '  know  it ;  I  triumph  in  it.  Better  their  chains  for  ever  than  yours,  la 
thought,  for  a  moment  !**—**  What  do  you  call  my  chaina  ?  I  never  forged  or  bound  them  oa 
\ou.  I  unfolded  their  connexion  as  far  as  was  visible  to  humanity.  Mine  is  a  hopeless  task- 
to  reconcile  nature  to  suffering,  and  pride  to  shame.  But  weariness  will  not  excuse  it.  !• 
wh<^m  you  think  the  sole  and  voluntary  mover  in  this  business,  I  am  myself  impelled  by  a 
hand  whose  or^gs  never  remit  or  rest.  The  central  seat  of  our  mjrsteries  at  Nnpies— the 
solitary  heights  of  the  mountain— the  vault  at  Bellano — this  chamber  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  all  bat  parts  of  a  progress  that  is  incessant  and  interminaUe,  though  it  mostly 
holds  a  dnection  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  I  know  your  folly  in  disclosing  your  secret  to  the 
InqoisitioB ;  I  knew  it  before  I  entered  these  walk.    What  have  you  gained  by  it  ?    The  pub* 
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lioatioB  of  your  gull  U-tlM  eertainty  of  your  condemnation.  Were  ail  the  armki  of  tho  oarth 
•umHioned  together  to  bold  you  from  the  commiuion  of  that  deed,  it  were  So  vain.  They  wooid 
only  witness  what  they  eould  not  prevent.  To  retist  the  agency  of  the  inviaibie  world,  yoa 
nigbt  at  well  employ  a  broken  reed,  a  gossamer,  a  mote,  at  the  whole  pitb  and  pnittanoe  of  the 
earth.  To  ox>nduct  your  iteps  in  tilenee,  and  withont  intenmption,  1  threw  over  tbem  a  veil  oC 
nyitery.  Yoa  have  rent  it  open ;  and  what  have  you  gained  by  it  ?•— £zpoaare  without  eom*. 
miseration,  and  confidence  without  assistance." 

*<  I  wiil  not,**  aaid  Mootorio,  "  be  pushed  from  the  proof  by  wordf.  Tho  trial-hour  it  ar- 
rived ;  the  power  with  which  we  are  to  contend  is  extrinaie  and  impartial.  I  have  ttrovo 
darkling  with  you,  but  the  light  approaches  at  last.  These  walls  are  indeed  the  last  retreat 
man  would  fly  to ;  but  they  will  protect  me.  I  feel  here  a  gloomy  strength,  a  defiance  of 
those  devices  by  which  you  have  deluded  my  senses.  You  cannot  crumble  these  towers  into 
4iiat ;  you  cannot  fight  with  an  inttitution  whose  source  it  in  the  power  and  vitalt  of  the 
diarcfa.*' — «<  It  were  better  for  yon  that  I  should ;  but  your  ingratitude  and  obduraey  cieservo 
that  I  thould  retign  you  to  your  fate.** — **  What  it  it  you  mean?"  taid  Montorio.  '  *'  Do  yon 
Umhi  know  so  little  of  the  Inquisition?  Do  you  imagine  that  they  can  believe  the  tale  you 
kftva  told— that  they  will  not  consider  it  an  attempt  to  delude  and  moek  then,  and  you  at  aa 
ai^dacioHS  and  obdurate  enemy  of  the  faith  ?  No ;  thould  you  disoUwe  to  them  all  you  aaw» 
«m1  all  you  imagined,  they  would  never  believe  your  confession  full  or  siooere  ;  they  will  look 
«»  you  at  a  hoard  of  dark  secrets  which  can  nevor  be  exhausted  ;  and  they  will  for  ever-con^ 
tiaue  urging  you  to  confetstiont  when  you  have  no  longer  anything  to  ditclote.  Shelter  in 
the  Inquisition  !  Yes,  they  will  give  you  shelter  safe  and  deep ;  your  bed  will  be  burning 
ooa]i»  and  you  will  be  pillowed  on  pincers  and  tearing  irons.  No  declaratioot  of  ignorance 
will  avail  you.  and  no  resources  of  fiction  will  shield  you  from  their  endlest  persecution,**-^ 
"There  is  yet  a  resource,"  said  Montorio,  **  I  can  die.*'—**  Die  I  you  know  little  of  the  Ia« 
qniaitioo.  Oh,  they  have  horrid  arts  of  protracting  life — of  quickening  the  pulse  that  vibratea 
with  pain — df  making  life  and  sufferance  flow  on  together  like  two  artificial  ttreamt  of  which 
tbay  hold  the  sources  I  They  inquire  to  what  precise  limit  nature  can  support  their  inflictioni; 
and  praeitdy  to  that  limit  they  pursue  them  ;  and  then  remand  their  priaoner  to  hit  cell,  to 
i«MW  hit  ttrength  for  the  next  conflict  You  will  waste  away  in  their  dungeons,  like  the 
Ump  that  glares  on  your  agonies.  You  will  never — never  escape  their  hands  till  you  an 
nnaonacioutly  enlarged  to  do  the  deed  you  fled  into  tbem  to  avoid  in  vain.**— ^'Thit  it  inw 
poatihle,"  taid  Montorio ;  ^  the  grave  will  sooner  yield  up  its  dead  than  the  Inquisition  l>er 
lifllkM.  Here  I  am  safe.  It  is  a  dreadful  immunity ;  but  I  welcome  it  I  will  stretch  myielf 
oa  «y  bnming  bed  ;  I  will  gripe  the  irons  of  torture,  for  they  wUl  protect  me  from  you.  To 
preaarre  my  life  and  innocence  it  perhapt  impossible  ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to  purcbata 
ifliioecncc  with  loss  of  life.** — <*  You  are  deceived.  It  is,  indeed,  in  your  power  to  aggravate 
your  tnferiDgs  by  fruitless  resistance ;  but  not  to  remove  their  oaute.  The  deed  you  aro 
fitted  to  do  you  may  delay,  but  cannot  decline.  Respiration  is  not  more  necessary  to  exittenoe 
or  cootdootnest  to  thought  You  might  at  well  contend  to  reverte  the  past  at  to  retiat 
the  future.  Your  ttrugglet  may  work  the  torrent  into  foam,  but  cannot  repel  iit  eourte. 
Tbi  dungeont  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  summit  of  a  mountain  afford  you  equal  shelter. 
For  proofs  of  the  power  with  which  I,  the  weakest  minister  of  your  fote,  ana  armed* 
I  can,  at  this  moment,  bid  those  bars  of  iron  dissolve.^  I  oan  lead  you  forth  through 
every  passage  of  your  prison,  under  the  eyes  of  your  guard,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  In- 
qioiiitors.  Will  you  be  wise  ?  Is  your  arm  strong?  Is  your  heart  set  and  bound  up  ?  Will 
yon  do  the  deed  to-night  ?  W*ithio  an  hour  you  shall  be  on  the  spot ;  your  path  so  secret,  a 
leaf  shall  net  rustle  beneath  your  feet ;  your  blow  so  certain,  no  groan  shall  follow  it  Shall  this 
be  the  hour — the  hour  of  enlargement— ay,  and  the  hour  of  fame  ?  A  pestilence,  an  earthquake* 
a  volcano,  live  in  the  histories  of  men  when  sunny  days  and  drowsy  prosperity  are  forgotten.*' 

His  manner,  as  he  spoke,  changed  beyond  all  power  of  description.  It  was  bold,  animating, 
daring;  but  mixed  with  a  wildness  that  appalled,  with  a  demon- greatness  of  wickedness  and 
ttrength  that  exalted  and  terrified.  He  placed  his  bearer  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  prei-ipice 
•^hook  him  over  the  abyss— and  laughed  at  his  shudderings.  Montorio  looked  at  him  for  a 
SMMaent  with  a  fixed  but  tpeechlett  eye,  and  then  said,  iawaKily»  "  if  my  passage  be  only 
thither,  there  is  a  shorter  way." 
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Af  h«  »poke»  be  sprung  up  with  a  violdnee  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  resisted ;  and  rushing 
past  the  stranger,  dashed  himself  against  the  massive  and  studded  barrings  of  his  iron  door.  He 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  stranger  raised  him,  and  perceived  he  breathed  no  longer.  He  bent 
over  him.  He  received  in  hb  hands  the  blood  that  gushed  from  Montorio's  forehead  and 
mouth ;  and,  holding  it  out,  murmured,  **  Drink,  drink,  if  thou  hast  any  mouth ;  but  do  not 
haunt  me  with  those  famished  eyes.  Yes,  yes,  anon  I  shall  sup  with  thee,  and  we  will  feait 
it  weU." 

As  he  spoke  his  eye  fixed  on  a  remote  spot  in  darkness ;  and  he  shrieked  in  agony,  '*  Gtb 
hide,  hide  the  scourge— thou  seest  I  am  about  it  r' 

CHAPTER    II. 

Tub  evening  was  dark  and  gloomy,  Angelh'ni  and  the  principal  inquisitor  were  seated  over  a 
dim  fire  of  wood  embers  in  a  remote  part  of  that  vast  structure ;  it  was  a  lone  detached 
turret,  against  which  the  dark  waves  of  the  autumnal  sea  were  tossing.  They  talked  of  dis- 
astrous tales,  of  events  known  only  to  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  such  as  made  their  prisoaf 
teem  the  abode  of  more  crimes  and  miseries  than  the  day  ever  looked  on,  when  the  inquisiter 
requested  Angellini  again  to  repeat  to  him  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  confeiiloa 
of  Montorio.  '*  I  have  not,"  said  Angellini,  *'  all  the  papers  in  this  closet,  but  one  single 
perusal  of  them  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can  easily  continue  the  narrative 
where  the  manuscript  is  deficient.'*  They  examined  and  secured  the  doors,  and  AngeUini. 
depressing  his  voice,  proceeded  thus : — 

**  It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  summer  that  Count  Ippolito  was  returning  from  an  eveniBg 
excursion  on  the  shore  of  Naples.  He  arrived  at  his  palace,  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
portico,  when  a  stranger,  whose  figure  and  aspect  were  concealed  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
motion,  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice, '  Signer,  has  your  nativity  ever  been  calculated  ?*  fppo* 
lito  started — the  inquisitor  was  out  of  sight.  Ilie  servants  declared  they  had  seen  no  form, 
ftnd  heard  no  voice.  Most  would  have  regarded  or  remembered  this  circumstance  as  merely 
exciting  temporary  surprise  or  curiosity ;  but  the  words  of  the  figure  contained  an  appeal  lo 
Ippolito's  favourite  science,  and  that  appeal  was  irresistible.  That  evening  he  was  engaged 
to  an  assembly  at  the  Alberotti  palace  ;  the  images  of  expected  gaiety  had  almost  banished 
other  musings,  and  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  palace,  when  he  was  entangled  in  a 
dispute  between  two  cavaliers.  In  the  crowd  he  observed  a  person  who  stood  without  any 
motion  or  share  in  the  disturbance.  Ippolito's  eye  was  fixed  on  him  by  this  circumstance, 
and  a  moment's  glance  of  his  quick  eye  discovered  the  person  who  had  that  night  addressed 
him.  He  turned  eagerly  on  him,  but  the  stranger,  anticipating  the  movement,  turned  on 
him,  whispered,  "  Signer,  remember  my  question,"  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  At  the 
assembly,  Montorio  was  absent  and  dejected — he  quitted  it  early,  and  returned  home.  The 
door  of  the  carriage,  in  which  Montorio  was  leaning  back  musingly  was  thrown  open  by 
the  servants,  who  were  bowing  with  Italian  obsequiousness  as  they  waited  for  him  to  alight, 
when  a  face  was  suddenly  thrust  in  at  the  opposite  side,  and  that  voice,  of  which  the  first 
sound  could  never  be  forgotten,  repeated,  '*  Signer,  answer  my  question."  Then  Ippolito, 
alarmed  and  incensed,  sprung  from  his  carriage,  and  calling  to  his  domestics,  endeavoured 
to  pursue  his  tormenter.  Every  direction  was  explored  in  vain.  The  unknown  appeared 
to  have  communion  with  the  powers  of  earth  or  air,  and  to  be  aided  by  them  in  his  move* 
ments.  Montorio,  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  gave  signs  of  that  perturbation  and  alarm 
which  had  so  terrified  his  page,  who  had  not  accompanied  him.  (Of  this  young  person 
Montorio  speaks  with  strong  affection  ;  what  may  be  his  endowments  and  virtues  I  know  not, 
but  their  friendship  is  as  tender  as  that  of  brothers ;  and,  among  his  own  calamities,  Montorio 
enumerates  the  distress  of  his  page  for  his  disastrous  fate.) 

",His  perturbation,  however,  proceeded  not  from  fear,  but  from  disappointment  and  curiosity 
"^disappointment  which  had  even  mortified  his  pride,  and  curiosity  whose  pampered  appetite 
had  met  its  first  repulse.  That  day  was  spent  in  vain  search  ;  at  night  he  found  the  following 
billet  on  his  table  t — '  Montorio,  do  you  remember  the  person  who  questioned  you  last  night? 
—are  yon  interested  in  tlie  inquiry  be  made? — ^would  yon  venture  to  know  and  to  explore  it? 
Then  meet  him— but  meet  him  without  distrust  or  futile  prepar«tions-4n  the  churdi  of  Saa 
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Plero,  in  the  north  aisle  behind  the  fourth  pfllar  fh>m  the  confeaakmal,  when  vefpen  are  over, 
and  the  congnregation  diiperting.    You  may  see  him  if  you  will ;  you  may  confer  with  him  if 
yoo  dare.     The  letter  was  anonjrmous,  and  the  hand  unknown.     Whether  Montorio  would 
bave  neglected  the  appeal  it  contained  to  his  curiosity,  that  in  the  last  line,  to  his  courage, 
was  peremptory ;  and  he  repaired  to  vespers  with  the  mingled  satisfaction  of  feeding  hia 
curiosity  and  exerting  his  fortitude.     The  church  was  lonely  and  remote  ;  he  dismissed  hit 
attendants,  and  paced  the  aisle  almost  in  solitude :  the  service  was  nearly  over ;  through  a 
narrow  door  he  caught  a  view  of  the  service,  and  of  the  priests  as  they  bowed  round  the  high 
altar  with  the  imposing  solemnity  of  public  worship.     A  pause  followed,  and  the  organ  burst 
Ibrtb,  accompanied  with  the  loud  and  deep  chantings  of  the  monks ;  and,  mingled  with  them, 
came  the  toll  of  a  bell  that  called  them  to  sefvice  in  another  part  of  the  convent.     Ippolito 
lutened,  touched  and  subdued ;  but,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  an  impression  which  he  felt  to 
be  merely  local,  he  examined  the  congregation  as  they  dispersed,  and  from  time  to  time  turned 
to  the  pillar,  toward  which  he  momently  expected  some  one  of  them  to  glide.     No  one  ap- 
proached it— ^  had  departed — and  to  the  noise  and  stir  of  their  departure  had  succeeded  the 
solitary  passing  steps  of  the  monks  and  attendants  of  the  church.     Vexed  and  impatient, 
Ippolito  again  turned  to  the  pillar,  and  thought  he  could  observe  a  deeper  shade  than  it  had 
before  projected  round  its  base.     He  advanced;  a  figure  stood  in  the  shade  erect,  motionless^ 
and  almost  appearing  a  part  of  the  column.     Amid  the  joy  of  this  discovery  Montorio  could 
not  avoid  recollecting  that  no  person  since  his  entering  the  aisle  had  visibly  approached  that 
spot.     He  advanced,  purposing  to  address  the  figure,  but  its  unmoved  and  utter  stillness  re- 
pelled him.    He  passed  close  to  it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  it ;  the  habit  was  that  of  a 
man,  but  dark  and  confused ;  the  stature  tall,  the  face  concealed.     Montorio  passed  and 
repassed  him,  pausing  each  time,  but  without  obtaining  the  smallest  notice  or  indication  that 
the  figure  be  beheld  had  sense  or  life.     Convinced  at  length  that  his  silence  was  stubborn  and 
affected,  Montorio  making  a  full  stop,  addressed  him  in  a  low  but  resolute  tone.     **  You  have 
sanmumed  me  here ;  what  would  you  have  with  me  ?" — '*  Nothing,**  replied  the  figure,  in  those 
tooei  with  which,  though  heard  so  lately,  he  was  well  acquainted.    "  Why,  then,  was  I  brought 
bare  ?   Do  you  know  aught  concerning  me  ?** — "  Everythuig,*'  replied  the  stranger.     "  Speak 
theo,**  said  Montorio,  **  I  am  here  ;**  and  he  rested  on  his  sword.     "  I  have  not  power ;  1  am 
now  as  other  men ;  I  am  weak  as  a  broken  wave  ;  but  the  hour  cometh  that  has  in  it  the 
force  of  unutterable  things,  and  I  await  it  awed  and  still." — "  Why  was  I  then  brought  here  ?" 
«— *'  Like  me  you  must  await  that  hour — like  me  you  must  be  borne  on  by  it  in  dreadful  sub- 
mission ;  when  it  arrives  you  shall. hear  from  me.** — **  I  will  not  leave  this  church  unsatisfied," 
said  Montorio,  impetuously  ;  *'  whatever  you  are,  or  wizard,  or  imposture,  I  will  know  before  I 
quit  you ;  remember  the  mockery  of  last  night.**    The  figure  glided  away.     Ippolito  eagerly 
followed.     It  entered  the  confessional  where  the  prior  sat  engaged  in  the  holy  service  of  the 
place;  and  he  determined  to  wait  even  its  termination,  in  order  to  see  the  stranger  again.    This 
resolution  liis  impatience  rendered  intolerably  tedious ;  he  remained  in  the  aisle,  counting  the 
flioments,  and  expecting  at  the  lapse  of  each  to  see  the  unknown  issue  from  the  confessional, 
when,  with  astonishment,  he  beheld  departing  from  it  only  the  prior,  who  quitted  it  with  the 
afar  of  a  roan  engaged  in  solitary  prayer.     Montorio,  in  astonishment,  now  addressed  one  of  the 
iBonks  who  was  passmg :  — "  Is  it  usual,**  said  he,  **  for  penitents  to  remain  in  the  confessional 
of  San   Piero  after  the  confessor  has  quitted  it  ?**    The  monk  beheld  him  with  surprise.     "  I 
bave  but  now,**  he  eagerly  explained,  **  beheld  a  person  enter  the  confessional ;  I  waited  the 
end  of  his  confession,  and  now  I  see  the  prior  quit  his  seat  alone." — "  You  are  deceived, 
eacvalier,**  said  the  monk  ;  '*  I  myself  saw  the  last  penitent  this  evening  quit  the  confessional, 
and  afterwards  the  church :  it  is  the  devout  custom  of  our  superior  to  continue  some  time  in 
solitary  prayer  after  his  penitents  depart,  and  this  necessarily  implies  he  must  have  been  alone.'* 
Montorio,  hopeless  of  giving  conviction  to  the  mind  of  another  while  his  own  was  oppressed 
with  perplexity,  yet  endeavoured  to  explain  what  he  was  assured  he  had  beheld ;  when  the 
prior,  whose  attention,  as  he  passed  through  the  aisle,  was  arrested  by  his  gestures  and  ex- 
damations,  paused  and  said,  '*  There  is  no  penitent  in  the  confessional,  cavalier,  nor  has  bee  i 
sinee  the  conclusion  of  mass.** — **  Reverend  father,  pardon  my  impatience,**  replied  Montorio, 
**  I  bave  reasons  for  examining  this  affair--.Teasons  peculiar  and  important.     Immersed  as  you 
were  ia  the  consideratioa  of  divine  things,  you  might  not  bave  iieard  tb«  «a\.t«&ie.%^\^\a^  ^a^t^ 
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t(.|.<iiif'«  )m  m  tt,th*itH  i,nti  ht  »K'  '»»ii»»h,  »»rirMl  wirh  Tfft,\\v.txr:t\  feelior.  which  tbo  genend 
^A,,  »i..i.|iMif.(i  lull  (1,-1  uu\  ill  .Ml.  fi  wn«  Ml  fnff?  nt  th*-««!  mrriin^t  to  he  suddenljr  encoun- 
i».imI  Pi/  liiiif  l(«  !•••*  t^iili  iilii|f  Iff  Kill-  ,  f.ir,  »«  hf  IfioLffl  iiroiiml  hini,  he  felt  hU  cloak  touched 
liy  M  |i»r«i<M  i#h<i  |iiiomI  fffi  i*|ihitiil  i:|.f<.tl  ii»j/  Mftnffiriry,  with  momcfitarv  couvictioD  of  the 
Ml iiiiir  tif  iti«i  |ifr>iiii,  rfflliiwiil  lihii  'llii'>  fjiilffMl  ttii'  rhnrf'h  iind  traversed  many  aijiei 
Niiil  pitNrfniiKM  iif  Mri<  I  Kiirt  III,  niMi  Mrliiili  |ii«  klli'iif  roiMhirtnr  m-rnird  perfectly  acquainted; 
III!  r  1.  i-ifimt  III  hii«ii  Hi  liiii|ilii  |iiil  Iii'wumI  llm  rriirh  mill  moiiiiiI  of  the  human  inmates  of  thoM 
i-iiiIm  ■  iiii-lt  iiiM|ilii  mill  iiii>ii«iiiimI  »i\t'\n  hml  ciii<ri>i«(li'il  tii  ihf  ih'i*]i  murmur  of  the  church,  ud 
In  iix  iliiii«iiiiiii(.ii  H-iilU  iliit  |iiilii  uimI  «mIii.iiv  liiiti|i  ihiil  piirtly  III  tlu*  p-iRs.ig^e,  which  to  IppoUto 
4i<iiiii-il  Miilii..a  iiiii)  iHiw  •liiai'iniili'il  HiM-rritl  Mirp«,  iiuil  mirlinl  a  doof,  low,  ond  apparently 
ii'iiiliiiH  III  ttiitiii  •iiii<iiii.iiii«iiiiM  iipitiiiiHMii  ll  ti|iiMiiMl  111  fill*  strauj^cr's  touch;  but  IppoUto 
tiiill   li  i-tiili.il  mIihii   Iiii  miiw  Ihn   iliiili    afiiliq  lii'iiiMith.  tlirtt,  Himly  lit,  and  win«liii<;   beyond  hif 

tiftlii    ■•  ..iiiMii  III   liiiiii  iiiMiulrnixHi    Willi   Mill  rr«-i*pfai'l«'!i  of  the    dead.      Tlie  stranger 

111 «  hmifil     lp|«iilllii  piiMauil ,  Hill  ■hiiii^«*i' lii*rkiMHtl  ii);niu  ;  thfn  Ippolito  spoke  with  firrnnets^- 

^^liitiMn  \\i\\  iiii<,  ivhi'rrvi«i'  >itit  iin«  In-idin^.  do  nii(  tempi  inevitable  d.uiger;  fraud  I  will 

.li>ii>t>l.  4iiii|  nMi'i«  I  imn  tmUl  t  niv  urm  U  aa  utrtnix  at  ynurt.  and  nif  sword  is  by  nr  aidt.** 
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The  itraiiKer  iained ;  and  Ibr  the  flnt  time,  pMiUlly  iiiioov«ria|^  his  faee,  izad  on  Montorb  a 
look  of  melanoholy  oonvietion,  of  which,  u  of  all  hit  looks  and  nMvtmoaU,  the  eflkot  ms 
resiatlets ;  it  wemed  to  eooyrtj  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  compattion  Ibr  aomo  fcraaatn  and 
inevitable  evi1»  rach  as  coald  be  attained  or  commooicated  by  bo  creaturo  o#  limited  and 
earthly  powers.  Montorio,  silently  subdued  by  that  look,  followed  him  damn  the  descent* 
with  an  obscure  bat  intimate  sense  of  influence  that  eonld  not  be  repoUed,  and  af  evil  tliat 
conid  not  be  averted.  It  led  to  the  vaults  of  the  convent.  They  wandered  for  some  time 
aroonf  those  dreary  passages  in  silence,  till  they  saw  a  stronger  light  in  the  vault  than  wiiat 
issued  from  the  damp  and  misty  lamps  which  twiokled  through  shado  and  vapomr ;  it  pro- 
ceeded from  torches  which  burned  in  a  new  opened  vault,  opened  for  him  whose  funeral  was 
celebrated  thut  night ;  around  it  stood  some  assistants,  who  were  waiting  for  the  corpse,  and 
on  whose  dark  habits  and  nigged  visages  the  torches  threw  a  yellow  and  smoky  glare  that 
lerriBed  imagination  to  find  a  resemblance  for.  The  stranger  started  from  their  view,  and 
lighting  some  concealed  preparation  at  a  lamp  which  hung  from  the  law  arch,  entered  another 
passage,  which,  but  for  that  faint  light,  was  utterly  dark.  Montorio,  who  had  no  longer  the- 
power  of  retreatiog,  followed ;  the  stranger  tunied  ;  his  aspect  was  melancholy,  but  not  ghastly ; 
his  voice  h(^ow,  but  not  terrible ;  he  paused ;  the  echoes  of  a  clock,  that  struck  one,  were 
licard  distinctly  from  the  cloisters  above.  **  It  is  the  hour,**  said  the  stranger,  **  and  dost  tbau 
dread  to  meet  it  ?  **  Montorio,  whose  ooarag e  was  inflnmed  by  impatience,  motioned  onward  ; 
they  proceeded ;  the  stranger  tamed  again,  and  something  like  human  feeling  was  in  his 
nelanoholy  eye.  "  Yonder  is  thy  fete,  and  dost  thoa  shrink  to  behold  it  ?*  The  noble  dis- 
dain  that  flushed  from  Ippolito's  eyes  was  his  only  answer.  They  tomad  a  dark  angle  in  the 
▼ault,  and  his  conductor,  in  muflSing  the  lamp  he  carried,  let  Its  Hght  ftill  on  a  Uer,  where  lay 
the  body  of  a  man  suspected  of  murder,  but  who  had  died  in  prison  under  the  terrors  of  Ms 
expected  iSste.  Montorio  approached ;  the  event  and  the  person  had  been  known  to  him ;  he 
locked  up — he  read  a  dreadful  interpretation  in  the  gesture  and  etpreuion  of  his  oompanion, 
ffho  stood  over  the  bier  embodying  in  his  look  all  we  conceive  of  those  instruments  who  aro 
said  to  prompt  the  crimes  they  predict ;  to  realise  uncertain  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  sup- 
posed necessity ;  to  breathe  the  first  thought  of  blood  into  the  predestined  murderer,  and  lead 
the  devoted  mind,  through  the  horrors  of  anticipated  guilt,  to  the  daring  abandonment,  the 
convulsive  energy,  the  high  wound  and  horrid  pitch  of  determined  distraction.  Montorio 
shivered ;  the  influence  of  his  habitual  pursuit  became*  in  one  moment  serious  and  pmnfri) ; 
he  endeavoured  to  wrest  his  mind  from  its  hold  ;  he  could  not ;  and  while  be  yet  struggled  to 
reason  himself  out  of  involuntary  oppreitfon,  the  light  disappeared,  and  its  mysterious  bearer 
was  seen  no  more.  Left  in  darkness,  and  among  the  dead,  a  new  object  of  fear  suoeeeded  ; 
he  called  to  his  companion — ^he  stretched  out  his  arms  in  the  direction  where  he  had  stood ; 
and  reeolleeting  the  dimensions  of  that  part  of  the  vault,  he  felt  with  the  most  accurate  search 
•very  quarter  that  his  hands  or  his  sword  eould  reaoh  in  vain  ;  he  encountered  no  object,  he 
heard  ae  sound,  and  was  only  recalled  from  his  dream  of  pursuit  by  the  rntraaee  of  the 
attendants  with  the  corpse  into  another  part  of  the  vault ;  the  light  directed  him  to  them,  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  if  his  companion  had  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  adding  the  closest  deicrip* 
tioB  that  fear  and  haste  permitted  him  to  give.  The  men  stared  with  astonishment;  and  on 
his  urging  the  inquiry,  averred  with  one  voice  that  no  human  being  had  that  night  visibly 
entered  the  vault  but  themselves.  "  Did  he  render  me,  as  well  as  himself,  invisible?**  thought 
Montorio,  as  he  returned,  amased  and  unsatisfied. 

A  letter,  in  the  handwriting  he  now  well  knew,  was  again  left  in  his  apartment.  **  Yonr 
probation  is  over ;  you  are  without  fear  and  without  weakness ;  you  may  command  my  power 
aad  knowledge  to  their  extent,  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  and  thouglit,  beyond  the  dream  of 
enthosiasm — even  in  the  wild  and  wishing  hoar  you  may  command  tliem.  Muy,  have  1  aiiid  ? 
Alas  1  you  must  command  them.  Mine  is  no  voluntary  service.  Oh,  that  worlds  might  pur- 
chase my  exemption  !  But  they  cannot;  and  when  worlds  shall  end  my  task  will  have  but 
bcgim.  As  little  voluntary  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  now  impels  yon,  and  whose  impulses 
yon  believe  to  be  casual  and  free.  Would  you  know  more  ?  I  have  no  longer  a  ri»ht  to  conceal 
■nght  from  you  ;  then  be  in  the  west  colonnnadeof  the  church  of  San  Fi«ro,  with  no  arms  but 
ftartltade,  no  companion  bnt  midnight ;  and  whentho  bell  shall  toll  I  will  stmd  beside  tKo^.**  Vc^ 
inlervals  of  these  summonses  Montorio  had  often  inquired  IntoxVia  me«n%\)i>}  ^V^K^^^^A^  ^vt^ 
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coavtifeA  into  hb  room ;  the  domestici,  on  eSEanining  them,  declared  no  moh  had  been  left  at 
the  piJaoe,  or  giTen  to  them  for  their  master ;  but  when  dismiMed*  after  a- fruitleat  inqoirj, 
they  talked  much  among  themeelves  of  a  i>enon  that  was  frequently  seen  in  their  matter'a 
apartment,  and  who,  it  was  said,  disappeared  when  any  one  entered  it.  By  this  account,  if 
he  was  more  perplexed,  he  was  yet  more  excited,  and  he  awaited  with  impatience  the 
appointed  hour ;  it  arri? ed— he  hastened  to  the  church  of  San  Piero ;  it  was  a  clear  and  lovelj 
night ;  the  moon  fleckered  the  columns  with  streaks  of  silver,  and  gave  a  more  thin  and  pointy 
brightness  to  the  wrought  edges  and  tracery  of  the  pediments  and  friezes.  Montorio  at  every 
tnm  examined  his  watch,  and  with  a  beating  heart  and  suppressed  breath,  perceived  it  wanted 
but  a  moment  of  twelve.  Now  it  struck,  and  the  stranger  stood  beside  him.  **  Are  you  pre- 
pared ?  *'  said  he,  in  a  low,  but  firm  tone.  **  It  is  Ippolito  di  Montorio  to  whom  you  speak — 
there  needs  no  other  answer,"  said  Montorio,  proudly.  **  Youth,**  said  the  stranger,  **lay 
aside  these  weapons  of  fleshly  warfare ;  where  you  are  called  4o  contend  pride  of  soul  and  force 
of  arm  avail  not ;  lay  them  aside,  with  the  sword  and  the  dagger,  the  strength  of  fleshy  and 
the  arms  of  mortality ;  take  with  you  only  fortitude,  that  will  shut  out  light  without  a  sigh, 
and  firmness,  that  will  bear  to  behold  what  it  must  bear  to  undergo."  A  voice  issuing  from 
the  grave  could  toot  have  delivered  this  monition  in  more  chilling  tones ;  Montorio  felt  their 
influence  in  every  nerve,  and  followed  his  conductor  with  an  awe  which  preserved  his  curiosity 
flrom  levity,  and  divested  his  expectation  of  impatience.  ' 

They  went  on  with  silent  speed ;  but  the  stranger  sometimes  paused,  and  looked  upward }  and 
Montorio  once  thought  he  beheld  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  raised  it.  They  reached  a  remote 
and  unfrequented  part  of  the  city ;  they  stopped— the  stranger  seemed  shaken  with  mai^ 
emotions — there  was  no  local  cause  for  them ;  the  quiet  loneliness  of  the  place ;  the  moon, 
that  seemed  stationer}'  for  very  brightness ;  the  sea,  whose  chequered  and  sparkling  waters 
just  rose  to  the  eye,  and  whose  murmurs  rose  and  fell  with  lulling  measure— all  seemed  to 
speak  peace  to  the  spirit  that  had  one  peaceful  element.  **  Oh,  youth  I"  said  the  straqgiqf, 
**  the  hour  is  come ;  thou,  or  I,  may  shun  it  no  longer ;  and  these  struggles,  these  cold  drop> 
of  inward  agony,  are  for  thee.  The  hour  is  come  ;  and  amidst  a  power  that  rules  or. reverses 
nature,  I  am  as  a  worm  of  the  dust,  a  thing  of  nought,  confounded  and  dismayed.  Oh,  youth ! 
it  is  for  thee  I  have  prayed  that  this  task  might  not  be  mine ;  but  he,  whose  hand  hath  mii^e 
the  thunder,  will  conkign  it  to  whom  he  will,  and  he  must  wield  it,  though  its  fires  blast  hUa.** 
— **  By  whatever  power  you  act,"  said  Ippolito,  **  you  have  excited  in  me  wonder  and  amaie- 
ment ;  hasten,  therefore,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  not  as  often  the  dupe  of  a  viciotts 
iensibility  of  the  marvellous,  or  whether  these  impressions  are,  indeed,  the  movements  and 
intimations  of  my  fate.*'  The  stranger  produced  a  bandage.  **  With  this,'*  said  he,  "  your 
.  eyes  must  be  bound  ;  and  take  with  it  a  caution — ^whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  be  silent»  be 
motionless,  and  be  fearless.**  Montorio  suffered  him  to  fasten  the  bandage,  and  was  then  con- 
ducted by  him  through  many  ways,  of  which  he  in  vain  tasked  himself  to  remember  the 
direction.  They  now  ceased  to  tread  on  the  pavement,  and  Montorio  felt,  from  the  chaise  of 
air,  that  they  were  in  some  building ;  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  descend  steps ;  aa  tbey 
descended  the  air  changed  again,  but  it  was  the  chillness  of  subterranean  damps ;  the  echoes 
were  dull  and  protracted,  and  no  longer  mixed  with  those  sounds  of  life  which  they  had  heard 
in  the  open  air.  The  descent  seemed  to  be  endless.  Ippolito  in  vain  tried  to  appAa^e.  the 
irksomenees  of  involuntary  blindness,  and  perhaps  other  unwelcome  feelings,  by  reckoning  the 
steps.  The  echoes  became  more  hollow,  the  damps  more  dewy,  and  Montorio  felt  that  even 
the  misty  and  impalpable  light  that  the  bandage  had  not  utterly  denied  him,  was  now  obscured 
by  intense  darkness.  He  had  often  spoke,  but  received  no  answer,  and  now  grew  weary  of 
the  echoes  of  his  own  voice,  unmixed  as  they  were  with  any  other  sound,  and  giving  an  idea 
of  utter  solitude,  which  he  was  almost  glad  to  recur  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  and  the  sound 
of  his  conductor's  steps,  to  repel.  An  hour  had  now  elapsed  since  they  left  the  haunts  of 
men ;  and  Montorio  almost  imagined  this  passage  was  intended  to  penetrate  below  the  bottom 
of  ocean,  when  he  felt  himself  checked  by  the  hand  which  led  him.  A  sound  then  succeeded, 
which  was  so  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  the  place,  that  its  distinctness  was  lost,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  moment  descending,  with  a  swiftness  so  rapid,  so  breathless,  so  astounding* 
that  he  sickened  with  very  giddiness,  and  gasped  for  the  recovery  of  sense ;  the  motion  oeaied 
— J>e  knew  not  how  he  had  descended— he  was  again  led  forward— many  sounds  aaei  lidm  in 
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UiymiHi,!  wwin  defoended  ttom  abovto^  and  tome  brathed  near  him ;  blasts  of  diffennt  airg 
LioaKid  bim ;  some  so  hot,  that  tliey  ML  ISke  floods  of  flame ;  some  so  cold,  he  shivered  ta 
their  pareldn^  bMcfat.  A  somid,  as  of  the  ocean  in  its  strength,  was  then  heard ;  it  cams 
neavr  and  lender,  and  Ippolito  almost  expected  to  feel  its  waters  bearing  np  his  feet  AB 
flomd  and  motion  then  ceased,  and  he  felt  himself  slowly  invested  in  a  garb,  of  which  the  form 
aaafmed  to  be  nnKke  any  usnally  worn ;  Ins  bands  were  unrestrained  ;  he  eiamined  the  garb 
with  them — it  was  the  garb  of  the  dead.  But  this  was  no  time  for  resistance,  and  he  beUcredt 
Ui  only  means  of  safety  was  the  observance  of  the  stranger's  caution ;  prudence  was  for  ono» 
eombteed  with  his  courage,  and  he  remained  silent  A  voice  then,  deep  and  distant  repeated^ 
the  service  of  the  dead ;  the  responses  were  echoed  by  multiplied  myriads  of  voices.  Montori» 
heard  the  solemn  words  pronounced  over  him  which  no  living  man  hears;  he  felt  the  shroud 
and. the  crucifix,  he  heard  the  bell  and  the  requiem ;  he  remembered  his  conductor's  worda, 
and  expected  to  see  the  light  no  more,  when  his  bandage  was  dissolved,  and  be  was  hurried 
forward- 

MThat  objects  or  circumstances  he  witnessed  there  he  has  not  told ;  whatever  intimations 
are  ghren  of  them  are  casual  and  obscure,  extorted  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  pain,  or 
hivolved  in  the  train  of  other  confessions ;  but  from  such  intimations  I  believe  them  to  be  of 
a  nature  too  horrible  to  be  told ;  what  I  have  learned  has  been  principally  collected  from 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the  stranger,  and  of  which  I  have  copies ;  at  these 
meetings  It  should  appear,  no  word  was  uttered,  and  whatever  required  explanation,  or  dis- 
cussion, produced  a  letter,  which  was,  as  usual,  left  in  his  apartments,  by  means  none  could 
disoover.    Of  the  first  of  these  the  contents  are  as  follows : — 

LETTER  PROM  THE  STRANGER. 

*  What  can  dispel  your  snspicions  ?  What  can  obviate  your  doubts  ?  You  have  already 
had  every  assurance  I  am  no  pretender,  that  I  seek  neither  aggrandixement  nor  influence,  that 
i  am  unonxious  the  impressions  you  receive  should  convey  anything  to  you  but  a  conviction 
of  the  genuineness  of  their  cause  and  object ;  for  myself,  this  is  superfluous ;  I  need  neither 
nor  proof  of  my  commission.  Ages  have  I  strove  in  vain  to  lose  the  dreadful 
of  it ;  it  is  on  you  I  seek  to  make  a  single  impression^that  I  am  the  certain  and  com- 
organ  of  your  fete ;  that  I  bear  a  power  and  office  which  I  must  neither  decline  nor 
qtmKfy,  which  you  may  neither  resist  nor  change.  Rccdiect  how  you  have  complained  of  the 
mpadty  of  former  pretenders,  wretches  whose  mercenary  ignorance  blasphemes  the  awful 
and  objects  of  the  other  world  (whose  visitation  often  and  judicially  punishes  their  pre- 
iptloQ  by  the  infliction  of  madness  and  idiotcy,  the  natural  extremes  of  a  brain  overwrought 
with  gloomy  and  cumbrous  contemplationsX  &Dd  whose  quaint  fooleries  are  as  easily  detected 
«B  theb  needy  avidity.  What  has  been  my  pursuit  of  you  ?  What  have  benn  my  claims  oa 
ycm  ?  The  very  dreadftil  instruments  of  our  preparation,  the  form  and  circumstance  of  our 
meetings  are  such  as  human  hands  could  not  collect  without  toil  and  pain,  if  you  can,  indeed, 
Mieve  them  to  have  been  the  collection  of  human  hands ;  and  what  demands  have  been  mode 
tat  on  ywxr  acquiescence  and  conviction  ?  Here  is  a  proot^  a  native  and  intrinsic  proof,  of 
liw  reality  of  my  ofBee  and  power,  which  no  sober  mind  can  well  gainsay,  that  a  number  of 
MngB  dionld  conspire  to  condemn  tliemsclves  to  toil,  and  pain,  and  horror,  uncxcited,  un- 
aoHdted,  unrewarded,  merely  to  persecute  and  perplex  another  being,  over  whom  they  seek 
soother  influence,  and  who  can  neither  punish  nor  please  them,  is  an  outrage  to  the 
erednlity  of  even  a  Montorio.  Again,  an  impostor  might  perhaps  stimulate  your  feelings  by 
artificial  and  well-measured  delay,  but  he  would  beware  of  protracting  this  beyond  its  due 
term  of  operation,  of  suffering  solicitude  to  fret  itself  into  impatience ;  but  he  whose  power  is 
beyond  and  unswayed  by  himself,  must  await  its  ebbs  and  its  flows,  the  rush  of  its  approach, 
the  lingeringB  of  its  suspension,  in  passive  expectancy,  hushed  and  still.  Do  you  re- 
iber  last  night?  Many  times  have  you  trodden  that  place  which  only  your  own  humae 
feet  have  ever  entered ;  before  you  had  been  even  summoned  there,  I  told  you  I  could  fore- 
every  event  of  your  life;  yet— ^ven  yet^ — I  have  not  the  power  to  declare  it.  How 
ly  nights  have  now  witnessed  those  unuttered  and  terrible  things,  which  once  obtained  a 
knowledge  and  potency  for  me,  now  hiaorutably  withheld  !  Last  night  moved  by  the  danger 
ie  wfaleh  year  impetuosity  opposed  you  from  my  ministers  (whose  services  \  comaaasA^  Vk»ns^ 
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I^tOMfc  wpreH  their  power  or  nal^iiiityj,  I  had  ncocme  to  tbote  deep  and  dnadfnl  eztrtne* 
whieh  I  once  believed  no  bamao  cause  could  dcnand  the  mse  o^  or  no  mortal  witncaa;  bnt 
in  vain,  the  naiter-afent  of  our  movements  would  not  be  tasked;  the  earthqnakei  the  whiri* 
Mid,  aad  the  fire  were  there,  but  he  was  not  there.  I  wrestled  with  these  terrible  cQginet 
of  his  coming,  I  writhed  in  convulsed  and  fervent  agony ;  and  were  mine  the  li£e  of  nature 
the  itroffflea  of  last  night  bad  ended  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  you  departed  with  rage  and  im- 
precations that  yon  would  return  no  more.  Was  this,  then,  voluntary  and  artificial  ?  Ad 
agent  whose  power  and  movements  are  his  own,  exerts  them  without  producing  any  effect 
but  fruitless  toil  and  angry  disappointmeot !  Is  this  credible  ?  I  collect  these  circumstances, 
that  they  may  certify  to  you  what  the  levity  of  your  mind  and  your  experience  of  repeated 
Imposition  tend  to  conceal,  or  render  indiffisrent  to  you;  that  my  power  and  commissien  are 
CKtrinsie,  are  involantary  and  are  real.** 

To  this,  only  part  of  Ippolito*8  answer  appears : — **  Whatever  was  the  complexion  of  my 
mind  when  I  formerly  pursued  similar  objects,  it  is  now  totally  changed  though  ever  graspii^ 
at  the  secrets  of  another  state,  and  pursuing  their  attainment  under  every  form  and  colour  ef 
probability,  I  recollect  rather  ieeling  towards  them  expectation  than  bellef-^rather  seeking  to 
diseoa'er  if  they  were  reaUy  within  mortal  reach  and  capacity,  than  seeking  them  became 
they  were* 

"  I  think  I  recollect  sediing  to  these  profiaseors,  and  awaiting  their  fimtastic  exhibitions  in 
a  mixed  and  not  unpleasing  state  of  suspension,  where  the  awful  solicitude  from  which  no 
isortal  is  exempt,  was  tempered  by  the  natural  jealousy  of  deception,  by  the  experience  of 
disappointment  and  imposition,  and,  above  all,  by  the  native  and  inherent  scepticism  of  n^ 
gativc  experience,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  balance  that  renders  the  terrors  of  such  expecta> 
tion  supportable,  and  even  grateful.  I  was,  therefore,  unconsciously  prepared  for  every  event 
cf  sueh  meetings,  and  I  attended  with  a  fortitude,  in  tlie  cause  of  which  many  deceive  tham- 
•ehres.  I  had  cariosity  to  excite  me  in  the  pursuit,  and  possibly  to  support  nse  had  it  bmm 
foocessful ;  I  had  vigilance,  tanght  by  experience  to  scrutinize  into  impositioB,  and  I  had  a 
ibade  of  levity  over  my  mind,  the  offspring  of  natural  and  involuntary  inoredulity,  whids 
disposed  me  to  laugh  at  detected  folly  and  fraud,  with  the  same  fiscility  with  which  X  woald 
have  shuddered  at  the  terrible  discoveries  the  other  event  of  the  meeting  would  haiw  prepoMd 
Ibr  me :  above  all,  when  I  had  received  any  impres.%ion  from  the  straoge  objects  which 
of  them  were  able  to  summon  or  to  create,  I  examined  and  sifted  it  with  a  tenacity  of  m 
probably,  the  motive  was  curiosity,  but  of  which  the  end  was  uniibrmly  the  discovery  of 
deception,  of  the  force  of  local  emotion,  or  of  the  assemblage  of  fearful  or  unwonted  imageiy. 
Thus,  therefore,  I  continued  to  pursue  it,  hopeless  of  attaining  success  or  certainty  in  Uic 
original  object  of  my  search,  yet  gratifying  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  which 
Indulgence  hod  rendered  restless,  and  fastidious,  and  insatiable,  and  of  which  the 
resembled  that  which  urges  us  to  the  theatre,  wnorc  we  gaxe  delighted  by  vision  and 
but  not  deceived  into  reality. 

**  From  my  first  conference  with  you,  the  frame  of  my  mind  was  totally  altered ;  the 
the  shnplicity,  the  high  and  remote  modes  of  language  and  action  I  witnessed,  struck  me  witih 
a  complicated  feeling  of  fear  and  confidence,  of  wild  joy  and  supernatural  dread  I  cannot  do- 
scribe  :  all  I  saw  was  unlike  all  I  had  before  seen.  Instead  of  being  mocked  by  fantastic 
I  wa/  restrained  by  solemn  silence ;  instead  of  being  plundered  with  vulgar  rapacity,  I 
taught  that  all  human  influence,  whether  of  force  or  of  insinuation,  was  nugatory  tiiera ; 
Instead  of  commanding,  I  was  commanded,  and  that  by  an  influeuce  viewless,  and  ii 
and  unsearchable.  Of  all  this,  the  effect  has  been  the  irritation  of  my  fieelings  almost  to 
ness ;  the  InfUromation  of  my  curiosity  to  a  pitch  and  point  which  I  believe  nothing  but  iln 
▼ery  strength  snd  vivid  force  enables  me  to  endure.  By  all  this  terrible  preparation  a  weak 
mtnd  might  have  been  depressed  and  snbjcctcd,  and  have  relinquished  its  object  rather  than 
encounter  the  horrors  that  invested  it ;  but  mine  is  an  elastic  ooe,  and  it  rises  with  a  force 
and  spring  proportioned  to  the  pressure  it  has  been  urged  by.  I  feci  all  subordinate  desires 
and  objects  absorbed  by  one — the  desire  to  obtain  that  long-withheld  and  mysterious  soma- 
thing  which  I  seize  with  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  expectancy,  that  it  has  no  dintinrfnsar 
of  form  or  name  in  my  thoughts ;  the  desire  to  know  all  you  can  disdoee  or  cause  me  to  know. 
It  utterly  absorbs  me ;  1  cease  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  evidences  of  your  oommisricp  or 
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pictemioDi ;  7011  are  anxtofis  t»  |ire»  tbeir  cBaminatiosi  on  ne^-l  am  iodifiereot  to  tbeok 
¥flffe  It  pnyved  to  no  this  laonaiit  that  too  were  aa  impontor—- tbat  all  I  had  witnessed  was 
Mh  fcry  fooling  of  my  fear,  I  would  itill  panue  too  with  onabated  anzioiuaesa  to  supply  my 
fecttags  with  that  food  for  which  their  appetenoa  k  famished  and  delirious.  Talk  no  more  ii 
Mavt  and  proofs  and  the  eoid  exercise  of  mjr  AieQlties ;  I  tell  vou  I  am  mad — mad,  till  I  am 
gratiOed  !  By  what  means  you  have  attained  this  iafloence»  I  know  not ;  perhaps  it  is  a  part 
flf  that  strange  power  you  say  is  forced  on  you;  but  exert  if  no  longer  to  tortnte;  1  am 
minrable ;  my  day  and  night  are  one  delirious  dream ;  my  burning  eyes  have  not  tasted  sleep 
§ar  many  days;  the  images  of  the  night  ars  erer  around  me ;  ofien  I  smite  my  arma  and  breast,  and 
read  out  handfiila  of  my  hair  to  deaden  or  distract  that  pain,  whose  gnawing  and  fiery  turnniiag 
Mims  to  survive  all  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  motion,  to  sting  me  in  my  broken  sleep, 
and  live  through  every  hour  ot  life.  Have  mercy  on  me  I  If  you  can  do  anything,  do  it.  and 
Ut  me  have  ease.     Montorio.** 

Many  such  letters  appear  to  have  passed  between  them,  most  of  which  contain  repetitions 
ef  what  1  have  now  read :  00  the  one  side,  claims  to  some  ondescribed  and  mysterious  powei^ 
«f  which  an  direct  proof  was,  however,  withheld ;  and  on  the  other,  a  continuance  of  coo* 
phint,  and  entreaty,  and  remonstrance.  Whether  relief  was  delayed  because  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  the  stranger  to  bestow  it,  or  suspended,  because  he  judged  suspension  would 
amwer  his  purpose  better,  it  ia  certain  that  purpose  was  fully  attained.  Montorio's  mind 
was  wrought  to  an  intense  and  desperate  state  of  feeling ,  all  thoughts,  and  passions,  and 
objects,  were  swallowed  up  by  one;  his  whole  day  was  passed  in  obscure  ezpectetion  of  tba 
eirents  of  the  night ;  the  night  in  disappointment  of  that  expectation ;  and  the  following  day 
in  the  renewal  of  that  dark  and  feverish  hope,  which,  while  it  tormented  his  existence,  seemed 
to  constitute  the  very  principle  and  spring  of  it.  1  have  very  hnperfect  documents  of  these  ma- 
laaeholy  times ;  but  it  should  seem  that  one  night  Montorio  contrived  to  signify  to  hia 
aondactorthat  his  mind  was  burdened  with  many  things,  which  haste  and  confusion  would 
ptareut  him  from  committing  to  paper;  that  he  was  anxious  to  discuss  them  in  a  per* 
aoari  conference ;  aad  that,  if  the  stranger  owned  the  power  he  professed,  be  could  ia- 
dalga  bim  with  that  conference,  under  hours  and  circumstances  that  would  prevent  the 
puMJbility  of  mtrusion  or  discovery.  **  I  will  go,**  answered  the  stranger,  *•  because  your 
Imputtuuity  proceeds  firom  a  suspicion  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it.  I  will  go,  tbereforo^ 
to  convince  you  that  no  time  or  place  have  a  power  m  them  to  repel  me.**  IppoUto 
womined  mentally,  for  he  felt  thb  Imd  been  the  real  motive  of  his  request 

On  the  following  night,  Ippolito  had  been  detained  nnasnally  late  by  an  engagement ;  ha 
fotaraed  with  the  childish  joy  of  a  truant ;  his  valet  lit  him  to  his  apartment ;  but  both  started 
baek  on  eibserving  a  stranger  in  the  room,  in  an  uncommon  garb,  who  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  entrance,  and  who  did  not  rise  on  their  approach.  Montorio,  imnsediately  discovering  hia 
vfattar,  Amissed  the  terrified  servant,  and  advanced  with  some  expressions,  I  suppose,  of  coi^ 
plaeeacy  which  hb  surprise  rendered  incoherent  — **  You  have  forgotten  your  appointment; 
i%Bor,  but  I  have  not  neglected  nune,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  somewhat  grim. — **  I 
aai  glad  yon  have  not,**  said  Montorio ;  **  1  have  long  wished  to  see  you  here.** — "  I  am,"  aa- 
■wered  the  stranger,  ^'aconstent  though  unobserved  visitor;  nor  would  yoo,  perhaps,  be 
pIsMed  to  know  how  often  I  have  trod  this  room  and  drawn  your  curtains,  and  beheld  yon 
tbeping  in  that  bed ;  nay,  how  often  1  have  passed  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  almost 
toaehed  yon  as  T  passed,  and  you  beheld  me  not.** — ^  Oh  r  said  Montorio,  tossing  with  im- 
p«tlenoe,  **  is  it  ever  to  be  thus  ?  Am  I  to  be  ever  abused  and  mocked,  by  a  power  that  k 
eatensive  and  resistless  only  to  torment  me  ?  Can  you  thus  control  nature,  and  yet  not  givp 
aa  hidividoal  that  intelHgence  which  the  meanest  pretenders  to  your  art  will  endeavour  to  give 
at  the  first  confeience  ?"— «  Because  they  are  pretenders,"  said  the  stranger,  sternly,  "  thehr 
wry  facOity  proves  it ;  yonr  mfaid,  ito  habits  and  faculties,  have  been  so  vitiated  by  marvellouf 
fadnlgence,  so  outiaged  by  lying  inconsistency,  that  you  cannot  easily  admit  the  bare  forms  of 
rality^the  coM  solemnity  of  truth ;  you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  jargon  of  astroloTV— the 
fooleries  of  the  wizard— the  phosphoric  blaxe— and  the  spectre  of  ganze ;  you  can  digest  the 
idea  of  beings  who  can  mount  in  cloud  and  fire— who  can  }oke  the  spiriu  of  the  blast— who 
ean  be  served  by  the  forms  of  the  elements,  and  discover  treawuea  that  nature  never  owned: 
tiwt  Boch  shook!  lurk  to  the  hovdof  ladjgmNW    shoolddepsadenplandwtd  ^x^m^b^Vk 
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their  rabsiftenoe— thonld  shrink  from  the  cogniztnce  of  earthly  power  md,  wfaea 
want  a  staigle  friexidly  faoiiliar  to  save  them  from  ignominy  and  puttishment ;  yoa  < 
this ;  and,  therefore,  to  yoa,  he  that  speaks  with  the  simplicity  of  troth  must 
that  mocketh." — **  1  am  indeed  mocked,*'  said  Montorio,  impetuoasly ;  "  mocked  by  mj 
timidity— 4>y  my  own  folly ;  but,  by  the  living  God,  1  will  be  mooked  no  more  T  He 
up— he  grasped  the  stranger  wildly — '*  Either  satisfy  me  this  moment— tell  me  who  aad  what 
you  are-— lor  what  purpose  you  have  fastened  on  me  to  haunt  and  to  madden  me,  or  yon  never 
shall  quit  this  apartment.  By  that  tremendous  naoie  I  invoked,  I  will  never  relax  my  held 
tin  you  have  told  me  whom  it  is  I  speak  to.**~^**  Who  I  am,**  said  the  stranger,  risiog  In  the 
question,  **  who  knows,  and  who  can  tell  ?  Sometimes  I  do  not  know  myself;  yet  oftca  I  am 
as  other  men,  and  do  with  them  the  deeds  of  common  liie.  But  when  that  hour  oemelk— 
when  the  power  is  on  me— then,"  said  he  (and  his  visage  lightened,  and  his  frame  dOatadX 
*'  the  torrent  and  the  tempest  shrink  from  mc — the  ocean  in  his  ibrce,  retires  from  me  the 
foundations  fail  from  under  mc ;  then  I  ride  on  the  horses  of  the  night,  I  pass  from  regioa  to 
region  like  the  shadow,  I  tread  the  verge  of  being  alone  ;  that  is  my  term  of  punishment,  aid 
its  control  is  terrible ;  then  am  I  left  motionless — wasted— annihilated,  on  the  monntain  top^ 
fai  the  desert,  on  the  ocean  ;  I  feel  the  earthly  air  breathe  on  me  again ;  1  feel  the  beams  that 
give  light  to  man  failling  soft  on  mc  ;  then  I  begin  to  live  again.  But  I  hear  the  feat  ofay 
taskers,  and  I  spring  onward  before  the  moon  has  sot.'*—"  Unimaginable  being,*'  said  Ippolilo 
with  strong  emotion,  **  shall  I  worship  thee  as  a  deity,  or  shun  thee  as  a  fiend  ?  What  are 
those  goblin  shapes  that  are  with  you  every  night  ?  and  what  is  it  ye  do  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ?'* — *'  Some  of  them  are  my  ogents,  and  some  my  punishers.  We  are  a  race  of  beingSi 
of  whose  existence  many  have  talked,  many  have  read,  and  none  believed ;  we  can  ho  ealy 
known  by  our  properties,  for  our  nature  who  shall  tell  ?  the  meanest  of  us  are  employed  in 
the  mischiefs  of  creation— the  meanest  of  us  toil  in  the  mountain  and  the  mine,  yeB  in  the 
tempest,  and  lash  and  furrow  the  flood,  edge  the  lightning  points,  and  mix  and  wateh  tho 
seeds  of  the  pef  tilence  ;  but  we  who  are  of  a  higher  class,  oh )  who  shall  tell  the  height  of  our 
punishment  ?  It  is  ours  to  watch  over  a  frame  a  million  times  more  corrupt  and  distempered 
—.the  heart  of  man,  and  his  life,  and  his  actions.  There  is  not  a  deed  of  blood,  there  is  net 
a  deed  of  horror,  there  is  not  a  murderer,  there  is  not  a  being  whose  fate  and  oircumstanoes 
make  his  species  shudder  to  hear  or  read,  but  it  is  ours  to  lead  and  to  prompt,  to  harden  and  to 
inflame,  to  sear  the  conscience  and  to  steel  the  arm.** — **  And  is  it  for  such  a  purpose  I  am  thus 

haunted  ?"  interrupted  Montorio,  wildly ;  **and  am  I  to  be what  must  I  be  ?  a  murderer  I 

a  being  whose  fate  shall  make  manxind  shudder  !  Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  the  stranger 
again,  and  almost  shouting  with  vehemence,  "  only  tell  me  and  I  forgive  you. **-<-**  What  your 
fate  wQI  be,'*  said  the  stranger,  **  I  can  only  intimate  from  the  eagerness  and  tumult  of  tho 
preparation  that  accompanied  its  disclosure  to  me.  I  was,**  said  be,  fixing  his  eyes  and 
planting  his  feet,  *'  in  the  very  central  core  of  the  earth  when  I  received  it,  and  I  stood  beside 
you  at  night. **—*'  And  yet  you  cannot  disclose  it,  even  now  ?**  He  paused  a  moment.  **  Does 
this  delay  intimate  anything  beside  your  power  of  suspending  your  victims  ?" — "  1  dare  not 
flatter  you ;  I  have  ever  found  this  supernatural  delay  precede  the  disclosure  of  something  of 
uncommon  horror,  at  least  I  recollect  it  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  your  ancestor,  Musio  di 
Montorio,  who  lived  in  the  troubles  of  Massaoiello  ?**—**  In  the  troubles  of  .Masaaniello? 
why  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago  !** — "  They  were.** — "  And  you  knew  Muzio  di  Mon- 
torio, who  lived  at  that  time  T'— -**  I  did ;  my  knowledge  of  circumstances,  which  could  he 
known  only  to  a  contemporary,  will  prove  it.  He  was  a  man  proud  and  irritable.  One  of  the 
Girola  family  had  obstructed  his  success  both  in  love  and  fortune ;  a  deadly  bate  to  this 
mon  fixed  on  Montorio*s  mind ;  from  that  moment  it  became  my  office  to  tend  and  observe 
him.  I  bore  another  form  then  ;  my  prognostics  of  his  fate,  which  were  tempting  and  partialt 
rotised  his  cariosity  ;  I  was  with  bim  day  and  night,  as  I  am  with  you,  but  bis  fate  was  not 
permitted  mc  to  tell  expressly.  WeaT7  at  length  of  suspended  expectation,  and  disgusted 
with  Naples,  where  the  constant  presence  of  his  enemy  occurred,  he  prepared  to  fly  from 
Italy ;  but  he  could  not  fly  from  me ;  he  thought  he  had,  however,  and  proceeded  with  satls- 
'Ihction.  On  the  dreary  hills  between  Pisa  and  Lucca,  he  was  benighted  at  a  small  inn  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest ;  he  inquired  if  he  could  pass  the  night  there,  and  was  told  all  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  the  Count  Girola  and  his  train.     Muttering  curses  on  the  name,  ho  was 
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prapuing  to  pau  the  night  in  the  forest,  and  brave  the  violence  of  an  approaehing  storm 
•oener  than  enter  the  roof  of  hit  foe,  whoi  the  host,  recollecting  himself,  informed  him  he 
laigbt  have  an  apartment,  for  he  had  heard  the  cowit  say  he  would  pass  the  night  at  a  kinsman's 
nf  his,  whose  castle  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  wtiere  his  train,  after  passing  the  night  at 
the  inn,  not  to  incommode  his  liinsman,  might  join  htm  in  the  morning.  The  image  of  his 
enemy,  in  a  lonely  forest,  unattended,  unprepared,  flashed  like  lightning  on  the  mind  of  Moiu 
tofio.  I  was  beside  him  at  that  moment  He  bid  his  attendants  halt  at  the  inn,  and  plunged 
into  the  forest  with  blind  fury.  The  storm  came  on ;  he  saw  not  who  rode  behind  him  in  it ; 
he  saw  not  what  shape  was  in  the  ghastly  light  that  shone  round  his  horse,  as  the  heavy  sulphur 
elonds  rolled  over  the  forest.  But  I  and  others  were  near  him — near !— we  were  above^ 
■round,  within  him.  He  lurked  in  a  thicket — a  dark,  matted,  briery  thicket — where,  by  the 
gtancing  of  the  lightning,  he  saw  a  cross  erected,  in  memory  of  murder  recently  done  there* 
As  be  beheld  it,  I  heard  him  groan,  and  I  believed  my  office  was  rendered  void  (for  a  moment)'; 
but,  in  the  next,  he  heard  a  voice  which  made  his  teeth  grind  and  his  flesh  quiver  ;  it  waa 
the  voice  of  Girola,  desiring  his  page,  who  was  on  foot,  and  his  only  attendant,  to  hold  hit 
torch  lower,  as  the  forest  track  was  dark  and  tangled.  Montorio  rushed  forward ;  the  page 
fled  shrieking,  and  dropt  the  torch.  Girola  was  afterwards  found  near  the  thicket,  horribly 
Imtchered ;  his  skull  alone  had  seven  deep  wounds  in  it,  as  if  the  hand  that  struck  him  was 
resolved  to  hunt  and  extinguish  life  wherever  it  might  linger.  Muzio  was  also  found  by  some 
messengers  from  the  kinsman's  castle,  and  by  6irola*s  train,  bareheaded,  leaping  and  raving, 
Ibr  the  rage  of  his  revenge  had  deprived  him  of  reason ;  he  was  brought  back  to  Naples,  tried 
lor  the  murder,  and  condemned.  In  prison  I  was  again  with  him,  for  human  hindrances  are 
nought  to  me ;  he  knew  me,  for  his  reason  returned,  and  acknowledged  the  troth  of  my  inti- 
matioos.  I  was  with  him  in  the  last  terrible  hour,  and  wished  my  being  frail  and  finite  like  his. 
But  it  must  not  be ;  with  me  time  fs  ever  beginning,  suffering  is  ever  to  be.  But  I  talk  of 
myseU^  and  no  wonder,  for  every  mode  of  human  misery  revives  my  own,  which  mixes  with 
all,  partakes  of  all,  and  yet  is  distinct  from  all,  by  a  dreadful  exemption  from  solace  or  miti. 
gatkm*  or  end.** — **  This  is  passing  all  belief,'*  said  Ippolito,  who  was  musing  and  speaking 
inwardly.  "  If  we  yield  to  these  things,  if  we  do  not  rouse  up  our  minds  and  put  them  to 
the  Isme,  we  may  at  once  resign  all  power  and  exercise  of  reason."  He  paused,  and  fixed  his 
oyes  earnestly  on  the  stranger.  *'  The  circumstances  you  have  related  are  such,  indeed,  as 
none  hot  a  contemporary  (or  one  versed  in  secrets  I  thought  hidden  from  all  strangers)  conld 
know ;  yet  still  I  listen  to  you,  maied  and  reluctant ;  but,"  rising  and  eagerly  advancing,  **  if 
yon  ean  give  me  one  proof,  one  solid,  masculine  proof  that  you  witnessed  the  transactions  of 
tfrnes  so  distant,  I  will  yield,  I  will  believe  everything,  I  will  submit  to  everything,  I  will  crush 
eterything  in  my  mind  that  rises  against  or  resists  you.** — "  I  can,"  said  the  stranger,  rising  also» 
''the  portrait  of  Muzio  is  in  the  next  room — ^take  that  taper  and  follow  me ;  survey  that  picture^ 
the  left  hand  rests  on  a  marble  scroll.  Do  you  see  the  ring  on  that  thumb  ?" — "I  do." — **  Nay, 
but  remark  it,tis  most  remarkable,  so  much  so  that  it  was  always  worn  by  the  owner,  and  faitb- 
Iblly  copied  in  the  portrait ;  it  was  an  antique,  found  in  a  vault  in  the  demesne  of  his  friend 
Cardina!  Lrfinucci,  a  man  well  known  in  the  consistory  in  those  days,  and  presented  by  him  to 
Mvsio;  you  have  observed  it,  now  look  here.**  He  showed  the  ring  on  the  forefinger  of  his 
tight  hand.  **  You  must  often  have  heard  of  this  ring ;  you  must  have  heard  it  disappeared 
with  Muzio,  and  that  your  family  deplored  the  loss  of  it ;  he  gave  it  to  me  almost  in  his  last 
tMuents,  for  I  was  with  him  then ;  and  now,"  said  he,'  with  an  unutterable  look,  **  now  he  is  with 
as.**  Ippolito  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
dbpttte  the  evidence,  that  he  even  forgot  the  constant  subject  of  his  solicitude  and  inquiry* 
and  suffered  him  to  depart  without  question  or  delay.  As  he  was  quitting  the  apartment* 
which  looked  into  the  street,  a  number  of  monks  passed  along,  who  were  going  to  visit  a  dying 
laan,  and  who  elevated  the  host  for  adoration  as  they  went ;  Ippolito,  scarcely  waking  from 
hb  trance,  paid  the  short  form  of  habitual  worship,  but  the  stranger  turned  away  disconcerted 
and  perturbed. 

Ippolito  felt  delight  at  his  departure ;  this  lost  circumstance  impressed  him  with  the  terror 
that  attends  the  doubtftil  presence  of  something  not  good,  and  he  leant  from  the  wiadow.  half 
npediog  to  see  him  dissolve  in  air  or  flame  as  he  quitted  the  palace.    But  it  was  now  broad 
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dtj,  and  he  saw  hfi  strange  visif  or  pass  with  slow  and  visible  motion  down  the  Stradi  d!  IViledb. 
Bot  the  impression  which  the  conference  was  intended  to  convey  soon  revived,  and  IppoHto 
describes  it  as  most  strange  and  peculiar.  He  writes,  that  when  he  awoke  ftom  his  noonday 
sleep  (now  the  only  one  he  took),  the  first  sensation  he  experienced  was  a  conscioasness  of 
new  agency,  a  new  view  of  existence,  a  clear  and  thorough  perspective,  in  which  the  modes 
of  life  lay  before  him,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  human  mind,  mixed,  uncertain,  and  obscuret 
possessing  an  eternal  power  of  exciting  expectation  by  novelty,  and  tempting  solicitude  by 
donbt,  but  all  equally  near  and  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  plane  to  his  mental  eye, 
OS  if  by  some  optical  deception  all  the  distant  objects  of  a  long  journey  were  at  once  rendered 
equally  large,  and  striking,  and  palpable,  to  one  who  had  but  just  set  out  on  it 

But  the  efTect  of  this  extraordinary  approxhnation  was  not  to  make  him  satiated  by  the 
nearness,  or  weary  of  the  famfliarity  of  these  objects ;  no,  he  felt  his  mind  as  it  were  hedged 
op  and  pressed  en  by  them  with  a  force  which  no  other  could  interpose  between  or  remit ;  fab 
powers  seemed  not  to  be  occupied,  but  compressed—not  ambitious  of  enlargement,  but  inca- 
pable of  dilation ;  to  him  there  was  but  one  course  to  be  followed,  but  one  act  to  be  done.  He 
felt  like  one  whose  fate  is  already  told,  and  to  whom  no  future  discovery  can  reveal  any  objeet 
of  toil  or  of  solicitude ;  there  was,  therefore,  within  him  a  strange  passiveness  that  yet  did  not 
exclude  the  highest  degree  of  busy  excitement.  He  felt  some  great  event  was  not  to  be 
wrought,  but  to  be  waited  for ;  all  the  dulness  of  lingering  expectation  was  superseded  by 
this  great  event  being  as  it  were  placed  in  contact  with  his  mind,  in  place  of  tumultuoos  pre- 
paration; there  was  therefbre  an  earnest  awaitment,  and  amid  the  most  vigorous  mentil 
emotions  he  possessed  an  entire  animal  calm.  When  he  arose  and  went  abroad,  and  looked 
around  him,  those  whom  he  met,  and  their  pursuits,  appeared  to  him  indescribably  vagae^ 
and  trivial,  and  hollow.  He  mentally  wonderi*d  how  men  could  be  engaged  in  purralti 
whose  attainment  was  not  certain,  or  in  iriews  whose  objects  were  distant  and  indefinite.  A 
million  times  in  that  day  he  said  to  himself,  **  How  can  these  beings  exercise  such  alacrity  and 
xeal  for  they  know  not  what?  They  cannot  see  the  events  of  another  hour,  yet  they  push  on 
with  eagerness  in  their  eye  and  activity  in  their  motion.  How  dreadfblly  fiat  and  raeant 
would  such  pursuit  be  to  me  ;  in  me  the  clear  and  certain  ^icw  of  supernatural  disdoeure 
justifies  the  utmost  energy  of  motion  as  well  as  the  utmost  patience  of  expectation.**  Bat 
when  his  mtnd  had  partly  recovered  from  the  glare  which  this  new  light  had  poured  on  it,  and 
the  artificial  nearness  in  which  it  had  placed  the  objects  it  disclosed,  he  began  to  inquire  what 
new  light  had  indeed  been  poured  on  his  mind,  or  what  new  object  had  been  discovered  by  its 
help  ?  None  1  The  intimation  of  his  fate  had  been  conveyed  m  the  most  general  terms  of 
doubtful  prediction;  something  had  been  revealed,  but  without  circumstance  or  connexion; 
all  that  can  prompt  inquiry  or  distinguish  between  our  own  conjecture  and  the  informatioo  of 
others,  was  concealed.  But  enough  had  been  told  to  fill  the  high-minded  and  romantic  Ippo- 
Uto  with  delight  while  he  thought  of  it ;  his  fate  was  to  be  no  vulgar  one  (by  the  agent  em- 
ployed to  announce  It) ;  he  was  not  to  fall  with  the  unknown,  nor  lie  with  those  that  are  not 
remembered ;  something  great,  terrible,  or  tragical  was  to  mark  the  close  of  his  course. 

Before  the  day  ended  he  had  mentally  rehearsed,  and  compared,  and  applied  all  the  dr- 
comstances  of  high  and  distinguished  endings  of  life  he  could  remember;  calculated  what 
relation  the  most  probable  of  them  could  bear  to  the  period  of  his  own  ;  and,  clothed  In  the 
array  of  visionary  heroism,  beheld  life  an(^  death  pass  before  him  with  indifference.  Such  was 
his  propensity  to  the  romantic  and  the  marvellous,  and  such  his  thirst  for  distinction,  that  the 
gratification  of  these  primitive  feelings  of  his  nature  was  not  only  a  balance  for  the  view  of 
near  and  expected  dissolution,  but  even  for  those  more  dark  and  disastrous  intimations  whldl 
the  stranger  suggested  relative  to  the  usual  complexion  of  the  fate  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  predict  it.  The  triumph  of  these  high-wrought  and  vivid  feelings  was  short ;  he 
was  about  to  exchange  the  pride  of  gratified  solicitude,  the  stirrings  of  noble  expectatloe,  the 
dream  of  high-fated  and  heroic  visionary,  for  doubt,  which  he  believed  to  be  gone,  and  for  re- 
morse, which  he  thought  never  would  arrive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  for  some  days  alter  this  visit  he  saw  the  stranger ;  T  rather  iroagfne 
net,  for  he  had  again  leisure  and  relaxation  of  mind  suffident  to  mingle  in  society.  Such  is  the 
power  of  habit  over  minds  even  in  the  highest  state  of  exdtement.     This  I  collect  from  fab 
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wMih,  thcMigb  fofficieaUj  iDOobtrent,  kiformt  me  be  was  eagayid  to  ayttt  at  the 
vBIa  «f  the  Go«BtMi  Verano,  near  the  foot  of  Che  moaiitaiiL  The  viUa  wat  aoi  sufBciently 
lavft  to  coatain  the  DMacrona  eompaDy,  who  iotoBded  to  stay  tar  soae  days  sn<^  ^^^  of  the 
Ctttalien  paved  the  night  in  temporary  bnildtofs,  which  were  aeattered  through  the  demesocb 
fimiAed  with  refreshments  in  the  day,  and  illamtnated  in  the  evenii^.  To  one  of  these  Ippdito 
letfred ;  bat  the  bafany  moonlight  and  air  that  came  mingled  like  one  element  throagh  the 
bowery  lattice  of  his  hot,  refreshed  hfan  more  than  sleep,  and  he  arose  and  fieasted  silently. 
He  bad  not  been  long  at  the  window,  when  he  thooght  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  whose 
babH  and  gesture  were  strange,  adTancing  from  the  trees,  and  moving  with  caution  and  fear. 
Whether  his  mind  was  fatigued  by  dissipation,  or  whether  he  saw  no  resemblance  in  this 
abfeet  to  any  that  might  excite  an  apprehension,  he  observed  it,  and  saw  it  disappear  without 
■B  inqniry.  Soon  alter  he  retired  to  his  rustic  bed  ;  the  lamps  had  been  long  exUngoisbed, 
bat  the  moon  shone  full  through  tbe  foliage  of  the  casement,  and  once  accidentally  raising  hia 
eyes  eo  thiaJuog  that  light  obstructed,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man  at  the  caac- 
■MBty  looking  in  earnestly.  Even  this  made  only  a  momentary  impression  on  him,  and  he  was 
MOB  asleep.  We  are  utterly  the  creatures  of  time  and  pbce ;  had  the  day  been  passed  in 
solHiide,  Imd  his  dormitory  been  at  a  distance  from  the  habitations  of  others,  had  there  been  an 
fanpression  oa  his  mind,  like  the  expectation  of  some  fearful  thii^  Auch  slighter  appearances 
moaid  have  roused  him.  He  slept  not  long,  however ;  he  was  awakened  by  a  glare  of  light, 
and  n  pressure  on  his  breast ;  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not;  and  when  he  was  able  to 
dUstinguisfa  objects,  be  saw  the  stranger  bending  over  him.  There  was  a  wild  force  in  his 
and  gestures,  and  a  combination  of  the  fimtastie  and  horrible  in  his  appearance  that 
Ippcdito  shrink  as  from  a  spectre  A  long  dark  robe  was  bis  only  covering,  on  which  tha 
and  emblems  were,  some  of  them  too  obscure,  and  some  too  wild  fiur  examination. 
It  was  fastened  by  a  cincture,  on  which  the  word — ^  Mystery**  was  inscribed ;  bis  loqg  arms 
mn  bare,  his  long  black  hair  streamed  around  him,  but  the  temples  were  bound  by  a  circle  of 
file,  whose  points  blazed  in  tbe  eyes  of  Ippolito  as  he  looked  upward.  **  Awake,  arise,  Ippotito 
di  Montorio ;  arise,  and  come  with  me." — **  Who  are  you  ?  and  wherefore  are  jrou  come  ?  and 
vMtber  most  I  go  ?** — "  The  hour  is  come ;  stay  not  to  question ;  the  power,  which  nothing 
mtm  lesiBt,  is  come  ;  stay  not  to  question. "  As  he  spoke,  be  disappeared.  On  what  a  sobtle 
do  our  motions  turn !  Had  the  stranger  but  wailed  to  repeat  his  injunction,  or  allow 
fsr  expostulation,  Montorio  would  probably  have  been  checked  by  the  delay,  and  for- 
borne to  accompany  him ;  but  his  departure  had  an  air  of  independence  in  it,  that  impelled 
to  follow  him  invcluntarily.  He  had  lain  down  in  his  vest,  and  now,  wrapping  his 
round  biro,  soon  overtook  bis  conductor ;  the  latter  proceeded  with  a  speed  that  did 
»¥«,  but  gHde  ;  Ippolito,  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  expecUtion,  scarcely  could 
with  him ;  wherever  they  went  all  seemed  buried  in  sleep,  and  without  exchanging 
or  renutting  their  speed,  they  reached  the  suburbs  of  Naples.  The  bandage  was  again 
]mt  oo,  and  Ippolito  conducted  to  the  subterranean  passsge.  What  his  feelings  were  at  this 
BoracBt  he  probably  had  not  leisure  to  remember  or  describe.  A  man  who,  inflamed  by 
is  roused  from  sleep,  and  plunged  among  objects  of  terror,  can  only  tell  of  a  mixed 
tomoltuons  state,  in  which,  though  all  was  unpleasant,  nothing  was  distinct.  The  first 
impression  that  soch  a  person  would  experience  would  probably  be  from  an  object 
not  his  mind,  but  his  senses ;  and,  consitteotly  with  this,  be  says,  that  when  the 
excluded  from  him  the  distraction  of  external  things — when  tbe  echoes  of  that  passage 
bis  ear,  snd  his  breath  was  driven  back  by  the  dark  and  heavy  air,  the  osist  that  bad 
his  mind  and  senses  seemed  to  disperse,  and  he  became  suddenly  and  keenly  capable 
flf  refieetion.  His  fir^  sensation  was  delight,  a  proud  and  eager  delight,  that  welcomed  an 
so  remote  and  long  desired,  not  witliout  an  awe,  such  as  his  present  circumstsnces  sag- 
sucli  as  the  rom^mtic  mind  loves.  But  while  be  was  yet  in  the  confusion  of  sudden 
joy,  natrmnge  feeling  came  to  his  heart ;  a  doubtful  terror,  su<:h  as  he  had  never  before  known, 
mas  oa  bim.  To  bodily  fear  he  was  a  stranger.  He  spoke  of  this  sensation  as  tiie  inward 
aad  sensible  motion  of  a  power  above  him— a  power  that  impressed  tbe  evidence  of  its  own 
by  a  resistless  oonscitwsnes?,  an  intimate  pecaliarity  which  cannot  be  communicated, 
loot  be  oiistaken.  The  stranger  felt  his  stepa falter — he  paoaed — **  lam  out  of  breath,** 
be ;  '* and  this  air  suflbeates  and  repels  me.** — *'  That  is  not  your  mn\vi«  Ick  ^^anaA^T 
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nid  his  conductor.—"  I  acknowledge  it  is  not,'*  said  IppoKto ;  **  there  is  a  feeling  within  ne 
inch  as  no  time  or  phce,  not  even  this,  with  all  its  circumstances,  ever  suggested  to  ma 
before ;  it  tells  me  to  return,  it  tells  me  to  visit  these  haunts,  to  proceed  in  this  busiatss^  no 
ftuther.  I  wonder  at  the  sudden  change  of  my  mind  and  views— I  wonder  at  the  gulf  that 
aeems  to  have  opened  between  me  and  my  most  vital  pursuit — at  this  utter  dampoets  and 
despondency  that  has  struck  to  my  heart's  core ;  it  makes  me  an  astonishment  to  mysclt  Bat 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  intimation  of  a  power  either  within  me  or  above  me ;  and  this  hesitatioa 
is,  not  to  obey,  but  to  ascertain  it."  The  stranger  paused  for  some  time.  ''  The  sensation 
you  describe  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of;  nor  would  any  hour  or  place,  but  those  in  which 
we  now  are,  justify  me  in  its  disclosure  ;  it  is  part  of  the  influence  of  this  most  signal  night- 
part  of  the  influence  felt  by  all — by  the  traveller  in  bis  lonely  journey,  who  hurries  on  at  this 
moment,  he  knows  not  why — by  the  retired  man,  who  trims  his  lamp  to  repel  the  soKtarj 
feeling  that  comes  to  his  heart— nay,  by  the  very  child,  who,  waking,  now  shudders  a  prayer, 
and  tries  to  hide  itself  under  sleep.  The  influence  of  this  hour  is  felt  by  all,  toad  miaaoder- 
stood  by  all ;  they  judge  of  it  by  their  various  superstitions  of  time  and  place ;  it  is  the  presento 
of  our  master  that  hangs  in  the  elements,  darkening  the  night,  and  sending  fear  into  the  aooif 
of  men.  This  influence  is  now  felt  by  you ;  but  mixing  it  up  with  your  habitual  feelingi,  yon 
mistake  it  for  a  monition  from  a  power  that  reaches  not  here.'* 

This  new  appeal  to  his  curiosity  made  Ippolito  at  once  forget  his  doubt  and  hcsitatSon. 
**  Who  is  your  master  ?  let  me  look  on  him  ?  " — "  Ho  has  neither  name  nor  form,  nor  aymbol 
of  existence.** — **  How  then  can  you  know  that  he  is  present  with  you?"* — "  By  signs  which 
cannot  be  told  to  man.'*— '* And  is  it  his  presence  you  have  required  so  long,  and  will  it  now 
enable  you  to  reveal  my  fate  to  me  clearly  and  faithfully  ?  is  this  the  great  opportunity  so  long 
withheld  ?  shall  I  know  all  to-night?'* — **  Whatever  is  to  be  known  must'be  known  to-night; 
though  uniovoked  and  invisible,  he  is  present  with  us,  and  all  things  are  possible.  1  ham 
neglected  nothing  to  prepare  me  for  the  business ;  you  saw  me  surrounded  by  fires,  the  reliei 
of  the  grave,  and  the  blood  of  dead  men ;  but  what  hands  arrayed  me  in  them,**  said  he,  in  a 
deeper  tone,  *'you  could  not  see.**—"  Proceed,**  said  Ippolito,  eagerly  ;  *^'it,  indeed,  you  have 
auch  power,  and  this  be  its  hour  of  exercise ;  if  I  shall  learn  to-night  what  no  mortal  power  ean 
unfold,  it  is  the  very  pitch  of  my  enthusiasm,  the  very  point  and  sum  of  my  visionary  ambition  ; 
and  I  will  follow  you,  though  my  steps  falter,  and  my  mind  sicken  with  some  unutterable 
presage ;  but  if  this  be  a  night  of  disappointment,  by  him  whose  name  I  dare  not  meotlon 
in  this  den  of  sorcery,  1  will  enter  it  no  more.*' 

His  conductor  enjoined  silence,  and  led  him  onward ;  they  descended.  Ippolito  endeavoured 
to  collect  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  signal,  even  if  a  fictitloai 
struggle ;  but  such  weri  the  terrors  of  the  place,  and  such  the  impression,  utterly  distinct  from 
dec^tion  or  professional  iifiposture,  that  attended  the  words  and  movements  of  his  companion, 
that  he  sought  in  vain  for  that  relief  which  the  belief  of  having  only  to  do  with  beings  like  ocur« 
selves  always  affords  to  the  terrors  of  such  an  encounter.  He  endeavoured  intently  to  recall 
to  his  memory  impressions  of  former  awe,  expunged  by  discoveries  of  former  deception  {  but  there 
was  no  resemblance  either  in  the  modes  or  agents,  to  qualify  his  present  emotions  with  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  excited  in  vain ;  and  he  continued  his  silent  progress  in  that 
impleasant  state  of  mind  in  which  receding  expectation  is  pursued  by  advancing  fear,  and  the 
apprehension  of  having  gone  too  far  is  aggravated  by  the  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  retom. 
They  went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  until  they  arrived  at  that  place  of  which  I  could 
get  no  description,  except  from  sudden  starts  and  exclamations  of  horror.  The  bandage  was 
removed.  Ippolito  observed  that  every  object  bore  a  dificrent  aspect  on  this  night  from  any 
he  had  seen  on  his  preceding  visits ;  whatever  strange  appearances  used  to  meet  or  greet  him  . 
on  bis  entrance  were  now  removed,  or  silent.  As  he  passed  through  the  vault  the  fonner 
ministers  of  fear  were  stretched  around  him  in  deep  sleep ;  and  as  he  walked  among  them 
(the  blazing  and  up-pointed  hairs  of  his  conductor  his  only  light),  some  of  them  shuddered,  and 
some  moaned ;  some  of  them  laughed,  and  some  gibbered  inarticulately,  and  pointed  towards 
him.  **  Of  those  forms,**  said  the  stranger,  **  the  living  spirits  are  now  absent ;  for,  ever  before 
they  meet  their  master,  they  have  a  short  space  of  rest  and  remission ;  it  would  weary  the 
imagination  to  follow  their  flight  now,  where  they  are  contendhig  with  contending  elements, 
or  shooUng  on  the  track  of  the  meteor,  when  he  careers  beyond  this  hoame  of  earth,  and  ras- 
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peodf  them  over  the  tmknofm  vast,  *  withoat  lbnii»  and  ToicL'  Of  thoee  that  hanot  the  hahit- 
atUm  of  man,  it  Is  easier  to  guess  the  pastime ;  some  are  weaving  the  dim  and  ghastly  visions 
of  the  sick,  some  are  searing  the  sleep  of  the  guihy  with  sounds  of  remembered  voices,  and 
fiMins  that  they  thought  sleep  would  shut  out ;  some  hide  in  ruins,  from  which  they  send 
wailing  voices,  that  seem  like  bodings  of  fearful  things  to  the  belated  passenger,  or  lights  that 
hire  him  to  the  den  of  the  robber,  or  the  brow  of  the  precipice ;  and  some  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead,  where  they  do  things  such  as  crazy  superstition,  or  the  howling  maniac,  never 
dreamed  of."  On  Ippolito*s  mind  this  assemUage  of  terrible  imagery  produced  no  additional 
effeot ;  he  had  wound  it  to  a  fearful  pitch— >even  to  that,  of  all  others,  to  our  nature  the  most 
repugnant,  which,  laying  aside  all  the  softnesses  and  levities  of  life,  prepares  to  look  upon  the 
nnclothed  and  unqualified,  and  near-brought  nakedness  of  death.  He  said  he  felt  within  him 
a  dark  strength,  a  stubborn  and  horrid  force  of  mind,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  l>e  revenged 
on  any  terrors  the  discoveries  of  the  night  might  prepare  for  him,  by  contemning  and  defying 
IhMB  ;  for  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  the  reality  and  certainty  of  what  was  about  to  bo 
diflclosed  to  him,  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of  resisting  or  evading  it  than  if  a  voice  from  heaven 
had  declared  it  to  him.  In  this  ferocious  sullenness,  therefore,  his  mind  took  shelter ;  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  exchange  it  for  that  resignation  of  which  he  had  heard  moralist! 
talk,  and  which  he  felt  to  be  the  more  appropriate  feeling  of  that  crisis,  yet  still  the  natural 
resentment  of  an  oppressing  force,  the  native  abhorrence  of  having  our  liberty  abridged,  and 
oar  path  hedged  up  and  carved  out  for  us  (even  by  a  superior  power,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
whose  precise  operations  our  pursuit  has  been  eager  and  incessant),  filled  him  with  emotions 
gloomy,  perturbed,  and  rebellious.  What  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  this  signal  night  I  know 
not,  nor  whether  the  presence  of  the  evil  one  superseded  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  who 
irere  absent  on  their  goblin  devices ;  but  after  describing  his  feelings  in  lines  of  which  tho 
trenaour  is  yet  visible,  Ippolito  went  on  to  tell  me  he  was  left  alone,  and  in  utter  darkness,  in 
sone  remote  part  of  this  immense  space  (which  he  described  as  a  territory  under  groundX 
with  injunctions  neither  to  speak  nor  move,  but  to  see,  and  to  mark  what  he  beheld.  By 
what  means  he  was  to  see  in  utter  darkness  he  could  not  conjecture,  till,  at  a  distance,  ho 
bdidd  a  small  blue  flame  rise  before  him  ;  it  spread  and  enlarged  gradually  ;  and  ascending 
to  a  vast  height,  stood,  without  any  of  the  flickering  or  volatile  appearance  of  fire,  a  fixed  and 
vohnninous  curtain  of  vapour.  Its  light,  though  strong  and  distinct,  but  partially  discovered 
the  extent  of  the  vault,  its  dusky  and  ill-defined  roof,  and  those  parts  of  it  whose  limits  pressed 
osi  the  odge  of  the  flame,  were  faintly  visible ;  into  the  recesses  of  deeper  darkness  that  spread 
arooad  him  Ippolito  felt  not  inclined  to  look.  Meanwhile  the  body  of  the  flame  slowly 
aifaftStirfttnj^  and  dividing,  was  suspended  in  a  luminous  arch,  within  which  appeared  a  blade 
reflecting  surface,  which  filled  the  whole  interval,  and  which  Ippolito  compared  to  a  mirror  of 
block  marble.  He  gazed  intently  ;  several  undefined  forms  chased  each  other  over  the  suriace» 
and  weie  lost  in  the  columns  that  formed  its  frame.  At  length  a  full  dbtinct  form  appeared 
directly  opposite  to  him ;  it  was  in  a  modem  g^arb,  the  face  was  concealed,  the  gestures  indi- 
cated distraction  and  dismay.  Ippolito,  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  intelligence  they  were  to 
oonvoy,  watched  its  motions  fixedly.  Had  the  figure  availed  itself  of  every  mode  of  speech  and 
expression,  it  could  not  have  conveyed  more  powerfully  the  idea  of  a  being  impelled  by  a  power 
reristless  and  invisible,  to  some  deed  or  object,  from  which  it  shrunk,  sometimes  with  humility 
of  deprecation,  sometimes  with  devices  of  evasion,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions  of  resist- 
;  still  the  power  that  acted  on  it  appeared  to  increase  in  strength  and  eficct,  and  its  pro- 
towards  this  event  appeared  more  rapid ;  its  motions  were  now  most  strongly  indicative 
ef  lisar,  irresolution,  and  reluctance;  like  the  animals  who  are  said  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
fioeination,  it  shivered,  and  parleyed,  and  retreated— every  motion  a  start,  and  every  limb  in 
a  struggle  of  aversion  that  protracted  the  misery  it  endeavoured  to  shun  in  vain.  At  length, 
with  a  vehement  impulse,  he  snatched  the  dagger,  to  which  his  hand  had  been  often  involun- 
tarily directed,  and  threw  it  from  him,  with  the  force  of  one  who  wishes  to  remove  from  him  an 
object  of  temptation,  and  appeared  to  regard  it  for  some  time  as  a  respite  from  internal  perse- 
eatlon ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  influence  appeared  to  operate  again ;  again  he  appeared  to 
■mke  the  faint  yet  desperate  struggles  of  one  who  knows  that  all  struggles  are  bootless.  With 
a  quivering,  and  3ret  a  straining  motion,  he  approached  the  place  where  the  dagger  lay  \  elUsa. 
reeediag,  his  feet  bore  him  to  theqpot;  often  wincing  tt  thetoadi,\&aVmBdiX\eti^1G(«a[^^. 
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It  flraniioufly ;  but  then  al  ftirthcr  pow«r,  or  imam  of  <leUy«  seemod  to  oease.    Tht  Bgire 
row  Mt«reij  oroet,  mm  if  evtry  nerve  were  forcibly  dilated,  and  the  whole  mao  wretched  and 
woend  to  a  pitch  of  onnataral  energy,  and  tbeo  moved  away  with  a  motion,  which  an  elTort  it 
twiftiieit,  struggliBg  with  the  warped  and  oontraeted  stato  of  the  muscles,  rendered  frightlbl. 
The  fig  are  and  his  motions  eonveyed  one  idea  so  powerfully  to  Ippolito,  that,  on  his  disap- 
pearing, he  exclaimed  aloud— i«*  He  is  going  to  murder  some  one  f*    Almost  as  he  spake,  aery 
came  to  his  ear,  not  like  the  cry  of  individual  agony,  but  as  if  all  the  terrors  of  a  last  dying 
groan  were  miied  with  the  shriek  of  those  who  look  upon  some  direful  thing.     Ippolito's  hair 
stood  erect  at  that  sound.    The  figure  reappeared ;  his  actions  now  were  the  ravings  of  des- 
pair ;  his  garments  were  splashed  with  bbod,  and  he  held  the  dagger  with  the  gesture  of  one 
whose  horror  has  rendered  him  insensible  that  be  holds  the  witness  of  his  condemnation.    A 
eottfbsed  sound  was  then  heard,  and  several  dim  figures  appeared  on  the  tablet;  Ippolito 
heard  the  rattling  of  chains,  mixed  with  the  toll  of  a  bell,  and  that  hum  of  preparation  which 
Mcompanies  some  event  of  moment ;  the  agonies  of  tbe  phantom  seemed  to  redouble,  and 
IppolHo  instantly  comprehended  that  the  punishment  of  his  crime  was  appi  caching.     la  a 
short  time  figures  in  the  habits  of  executioners  surrounded  him  ;  in  tbe  struf^es  of  despair  be 
broke  from  their  gripe,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  with  the  gesture 
of  OM  who  addresses  heaven,  not  to  appeal,  but  to  accuse,  the  covering  fell  liom  his  iaoe,  and 
Montorio,  daKing  towards  him,  beheld  his  own.     The  figures  disappeared,  the  sliMt  of  Use 
Ire  closed  over  the  tablet,  and  sinking  into  the  floor  with  a  fisint  hiss,  expired*    Ippolito  was 
silent  for  some  moments,  from  the  struggle  of  feelings  that  almost  suffocated  him ;  at  lenglh 
rage,  and  amazement,  and  horror,  found  vent  in  a  storm  of  execration  and  fury.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  with  what  abhorrence  his  mind,  so  high-toned,  so  ambitious,  even  romantic 
in  virtue,  and  impracticably  rigid  in  its  system  of  honour,  with  what  abhorrence  it  most  have 
struggled  with  the  idea  of  undergoing  the  vilest  of  punishments  for  the  vilest  of  crimes.  There 
is  a  delicacy,  too,  Unght  by  eariy  luxury,  and  the  indulgences  and  exemptioM  of  rank,  tliaft 
shrinks  from  the  debtting  eiroumstanoes  which  attend  the  commission  and  the  punishment  ^ 
a  crime  with  as  much  native  antipathy  as  virtue  feels  at  the  crime  itself,  and  which  is  often  a 
security  for  the  forbearance  of  evil,  in  minds  where  the  purer  principle  is  absent     Ippolito 
was  all  outraged,  and  inflamed,  and  revolted ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  on  whose 
entrance  the  vanH  was  lit  again,  only  gave  his  rage  an  object.     *'  Monster !  **  lie  roared,  "  was 
It  for  this  I  was  drawn  hither  ? — to  be  abused  by  a  wizard  lie,  a  damned  prediction,  which  no 
heavenly  power  conkl  doom — nor  you,  nor  all  your  hosts  of  fiends,  nor  Satan  bimsell^  Meld 
tempt  me  to  realise  ?    Was  it  for  this  I  watched  and  waited  ?  was  it  for  this  I  rested  the  peace 
ef  my  existence,  and  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  that  I  Fought  the  haunts  I  believe  of  H^«5H>t^  and 
yielded  myself  up  to  yon,  their  leader,  thou  Arehimagc,  thou  Beeiiebub,  prince  of  the  devfli^ 
to  be  told  that  1  am — that  I  mMtbe — oh  1  it  chokes  my  utterance,  it  blasts  my  lungs  to  speak 
It — ^what  ?— a  murderer  1  a  skulking  murderer ! — dragged  from  his  hiding-hole  b\  tbe  bamk  of 
the  common  executioner,  that  does  his  vile  office  on  the  beasts  of  the  people— monster  l* 

The  burning  tears  of  rage  burst  out  in  spite  of  him ;  the  stranger  stood  unmoved»-»> 
*■  Whom  do  yon  accuse?  You  would  b«^hold  your  Cste.  and  you  have  beheld  iL** — "Impos- 
sible t  wretch !  Nar  !  impossible  I  Do  I  not  know  mj'self  ?  Would  I  not  search  out«  and  stab 
with  my  sword,  my  very  heart's  core,  if  it  could  harbour  a  thought  of  depravity  ?  Had  1  been 
represented  struggling  with  an  open,  armed  foe,  had  I  been  represented  ai'tinz  in  the  fovercf 
passion  (^though  ex-en  so  I  could  not  wound  the  unprepared),  had  it  been  ausht  but  thiis  I 
would  have  borne  it,  though  the  perspective  was  filled  with  racks  and  fire.  But  this — what 
pretext — what  device — what  excuse?  I  have  not  an  enemy  on  earth ;  no,  by  heaven !  I  an 
as  void  of  hatred  as  I  am  of  fear.  But  why  do  I  linger?  Let  me  from  this  cursed  den s  the 
very  air  hrrathee  lits  and  witcherr  ;  I  am  infected  while  I  stAv  here ;  the  vcrv  eonsclousaev 
of  a  crime  is  stealing  on  me ;  I  am  tempted  to  do  something  vile  and  guilty  :  and  may  all  the 
horroTK  the  iadigDiiies.  the  low-snnk  depravicy  I  am  menaced  with,  fa.1  on  me  if  I  c^cr  from 
this  fkisht  enter  yonr  hanBts»  or  have  inteivourse  of  any  shape  or  circum>LiDcc,  or  wbv  pre- 
fe\t  or  temptation  with  ron  or  your  associates,  by  they  fienis.  or  impostors  or  wh..t  they 
UMy ;  nay.  if  I  do  not  from  thb  oicht  renounce  all  pursuit  or  Si*<iL'ch  of  this  liamced  ar:,  thi^ 
cerars  alike  with  sttspense  or  eertsinty  r — ^  Go."  saii  the  *u>«ogcr.  still  s:era>  calm.  *-go; 

fhe  mflhncnt  ef  romr  oarae  go  with  yoe ;  for  ibsm  Ikeuocforth  it  shall  ever  seem  as  if  tbis 
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rwrit  indeed  enj^fjihed  yotl^M  If  jrovr  licw  wa»  lMHifid«d  bf  iU  darkaeit*  tend  your  thcnigfaftf 
fitted  with  terrors ;  wliait  yott  have  seen  or  heiird  tliw  nif^ht  sball  neter  leave  your  mind's  eye; 
wherever  yoa  are,  yoo  shall  remember  me.**-*^  i  wHi  lofe  my  memory  first  in  drunkeaaess  or 
madness ;  I  wiH  driok  mandragora  and  opiwH ;  t  wiR  have  a  dram  beat  oo  my  bead  when  the 
thooght  of  yoia  is  there. '*-^**  That  to  bai  temporary ;  you  wHI  remember  m6  in  the  hour  of 
your  g^ilt.**— '  Liar  r^"  Tou  wiH  remember  me  in  the  dttngfeon.**-  IppoKto  stopped  his  ears» 
"  You  will  remember  me  on  the  seallbld,  and  the  image  of  him  you  have  murdered  will  be 
scarce  more  terrible  than  the  image  of  him  yoa  have  belied  aad  spumed." 

**  The  image  of  him  I  am  to  murder  P*  said  Ippolito,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shut 
out  the  deep  voice  of  the  stranger ;  "  where  is  it  7  Is  it  near  me  T* — **  It  is,"  replied  the  nn^ 
known,  *'wfth  myriads  of  other  nnclethed  embryos  of  iblure  horror;  here  the  shapes  of  things 
untold  are  assembled ;  spirits  that  tempt,  and  spMts  that  punish,  are  here  awaiUng  their  task* 
and  howling  for  their  prey  in  these  nntravelled  spaee&  Yoa  cannot  see  their  fonn,  nor  hear 
their  soand,  as  they  sweep  past  you ;  yet  how  many  are  gathered  around  you  now  I  For,  on 
this  rignal  night,  myriads  are  assembled  to  attend  theh»  master  and  mine.*  Ippolito.  who  was 
quitting  the  vault,  though  he  knew  neither  passage  nor  direction,  hesitated ;  his  mind  was  is 
that  state  when  the  violenoe  of  its  agitation  is  fhveurable  to  the  most  improbable  and  contra* 
dietory  impressions,  but  in  which  it  always  seeks  a  relief  to  its  distrained  and  overwrought; 
frame  in  on  extreme,  and  therefore,  if  it  deriate  fh>m  one,  certainly  decHnes  to  another.  At 
aoeh  a  moment,  the  temptation  of  hb  habituat  curiosity,  so  critically  suggested,  and  the  near 
prospect  of  its  gratifleafion,  combined  wfch  the  impression  of  sincerity,  whkh  the  stranger'a 
unyielding  calmness  Involuntarily  conToyed  to  him,  wronglit  a  strange  and  sudden  change  is 
the  whole  frame  of  his  feelings.  He  returned  slowly,  and  faltered  out,  '*  Can  you,  indee«t 
dhow  me  the  form  of  him  whom  I  am  doomed  .^^^**  he  could  net  say  to  murder.—'*  That  £ 
knew  not,"  saM  the  stranger,  who,  during  their  conference,  had  never  changed  his  posture  or 
eipressiott.— **  Unfteiing  and  unyielding  as  yon  are,**  said  Ippolito,  relapsing  into  passion,  **  in 
thii  my  answer?  Is  this  the  way  you  relieve  the  wretch  whom  you  upbraid  for  leaving  ywtft 
Why  should  I  ^y?  Yon  have  poured  fire  iato  my  brahi,  and  poison  in  my  heart,  and  nouF, 
when  I  tnr&ter  the  only  resource  yeu  have  left  me,  you  mock  me  with  a  cohi,  lingering 
doubtfhl  answer.  By  whatever  power  you  serve  and  fear,  I  adjure  you,  adjure  you  earnestly^ 
terrfhtfv  ^  the  cnnvulsioas  of  a  broken  spirit,  by  the  ruins  of  a  ndnd  whiidi  none  but  yn« 
asnld  bow  down  to  weakness^  I  a<iyure  you,  grant  me  this  last  wretched  boon;  let  me  gravr 
fimilar  with  the  iriekednest  of  my  own  heart,  nor  feel  these  revoltings,  as  If  the  motioai 
^Mia  me  were  caused  by  tlie  possession  of  a  demon  T 

The  stranger  speke  not^  moved  not,  saw  not ;  his  arms  were  uplifted,  his  head  throm 
hndk,  the  whites  only  of  his  eyes  were  visible ;  and  though  not  a  limb  moved,  the  folds  of  hie 
gafmeui  rose  and  spread  as  if  they  partook  of  some  Inward  motion.  Ippolito,  ahnost  inseiw 
ameef  what  he  saw,  and  possessed  but  by  one  objeet,  repeated  his  importunities  with  aggm* 
i«ted  vehemence :  agnlir  and  again  he  grasped  the  unknown  by  the  arm,  and  shook  his  gar-» 
meatfly  and  shrieked  tils  petition  h>  the  agonies  of  delirious  hnpatienee.-^"  Away  f  groaned  a 
vniflS^  that  seemed  to  come  im  immeasuraWe  distance ;  **  away !  I  am  with  my  master  now  $ 
hn  oonmsi  he  oomcs,  where  space  neither  measures  nor  reaches,  through  the  viewless  and  the 
v«fd.*'  IppoKm,  fciflamed,  not  deterred,  only  raised  his  voice  and  redoubled  his  eagerness; 
hin  fteHngs  becsne  fhnty,  his  voice  a  roar ;  he  supplicated,  he  menaced,  he  cursed,  he  deied 
wUh  daring  prS'VDoatfon  the  presence  of  the  maiter^spirit,  and  threatened  with  eatermina- 
timithe-etraager,  his  nritdsters,  the  havnts  of  their  resort,  aad  every  agent  and  InstrnmeBt 
ef  tlieir  aeeuned  d<^ttgt.  At  this  outrage  the  stranger  shivered,  and,  half  starting  from  hie 
ttasea,  hioked  aronad,  with  a  glased,  unawakened  eye.—**  Who  hath  brought  him  here?"  h» 
msrmuieJ  {  "  the  terror  of  his  presence  be  upon  him."—-"  Let  them  be  upon  me  !'*  raved 
llppoHCo;  *Met  me  have  something  to  coafront  and  to  contend  with ;  I  dare  him ;  he  shrinki 
fipnni  mm ;  let  him  come ;  if  he  be  more  terrible  than  these  dens  of  horror  have  yet  shows 
SM — if  be  be  what  I  can  but  bebokl  and  die->if  he  blast  my  eyes  with  the  livid  lightniag  of 
hall,  let  him  oome ;  I  dare  him ;  doos  he  hear  me  ?  yea,  I  dare  him ;  let  the  echoes  of  Ms 
temple  bear  fo  Mm  my  shoot,  my  laugh  of  defiance."    He  bnrst  into  a  horrid  laugh. 

At  thtee  last  sounds  the  stranger  shrieked ;  his  shriek,  so  wild  and  unearthlike,  was  eehoed 
from  a  hundred  parts  of  the  vault,  and  ail  the  enmd  of  strange  shapes,  and  many  he  had 
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never  before  beheld,  turroonded  him  in  a  moment ;  the  cavern  wrung  trlth  their  criet ;  a  com* 
motion  lilie  an  earthqualie  ghooli  every  place  and  object — self-moved  lights  darted  through 
the  darlmess ;  a  sound  like  the  moans  of  the  dying,  borne  on  the  wind  of  midnight,  rose* 
and,  increasing  as  it  spread,  filled  the  vault,  till  the  maddened  ear  sought  in  vain  the  eaote 
of  its  torture  in  the  disxy  roar  that  oppressed  iL  Oh,  there  is  no  telling  the  terrors  of  that 
hour  1  if  a. being  could  be  supposed  to  be  plunged  for  a  moment  into  Tophet,  and  retain  his 
vital  powers  and  reason,  such,  I  believe,  would  he  describe  it  on  his  return,  if  the  power  of 
description  remained  to  him.  I  recollect  some  expressions  of  IppoUto*s,  which  described  It 
with  the  energy  of  personal  feeling.—.*'  The  very  dead  forms  and  characters  that  were  on  the 
walls,  at  this  moment  came  to  a  horrid  state  of  partial  existence— they  crawled  and  shud- 
dered with  a  motion  like  life ;  the  very  reptiles,  of  size  and  form  such  as  is  never  seen  in 
the  upper  world,  seemed  endued  with  a  strange  consciousness,  and  some  rose  erect,  and  some 
uttered  sound,  and  some  looked  and  stared  with  ghastly  intelligence.  *' 

Amid  this  scene,  what  an  object  must  IppoUto  have  presented  i  the  bold  and  beautiful  oot^ 
line  of  his  figure  appearing  amid  the  fires  and  darkness,  and  witched  shapes  of  that  meeting 
— >his  sword  drawn,  his  habit  thrown  back,  his  eye  and  cheek  kindling  into  frenty,  heightened 
with  the  peculiar  wildncss  of  supematqral  terror.  The  stranger  awoke  from  his  trance;  he 
arose ;  he  grasped  his  arm,  and,  looking  on  him  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  see  other  former 
'*  Come,**  said  he,  "  you  who  compel  the  powers  of  the  night,  and  of  the  nether  world,  come 
with  me.**—*'  Swear,  then,  that  you  will  show  me  that  form,  the  form  of  him  who  is  to  make 
me  a  villain ;  if  (  can  but  behold  him,  I  will  sit  down  in  passive  wretchedness,  and  resist  no 
more ;  show  me  but  that  form  •— »'* — **  You  shall  behold  him.*' — **  Lead  me,  then,  where 
you  will." 

Again  he  was  led  to  a  space  so  remote,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  immense  extent  of  thk 
place  was  suddenly  become  doubly  immense  ;  yet  their  motion  was  so  quick,  that  the  rage 
and  uproar  seemed  to  have  ceased  at  once.  No  sound  was  near  them— their  steps  did  not 
seem  to  emit  any — the  damp  and  foggy  duloess  of  the  coarse  medium,  which  could  scarce  be 
called  air,  seemed  to  absorb  every  impression ;  the  single  light  the  stranger  bore  did  not 
permit  them  to  penetrate  into  the  thick  darkness  more  than  the  arm  oould  extend.  They 
proceeded  in  utter  silence ;  there  was  a  chilling  remoteness  from  life  withiq  and  arooiid 
them.  Ippollto  had  no  consciousness  of  anything  till  he  found  they  had  stopped  and  entered 
a  dark  chamber,  or  rather  another  rude  recess  in  these  endless  passages.  Some  objee^ 
dark  and  muffled,  lay  in  a  comer ;  but  Ippolito's  'sight  had  been  too  long  stimulated  hf 
glaring  and  unnatural  impressions  to  regard  it.^**  In  a  few  moments,"  said  the  unknemiy 
"you  will  be  cursed,  like  the  rest  of  your  species,  with  the  fulfilment  of  your  own  wiibet; 
what,  in  compassion  to  you,  I  would  have  withheld,  I  can  now  withhold  no  longer.  Tlie 
lord  of  the  night,  compelled  by  outrage  and  defiance,  has  come — in  the  fulness  of  his  tenfl^ 
potency  he  has  come — and  I  am  forced  by  that  presence  to  deal  with  you  without  the  nMrcy 
of  reserve  or  delay." — "  Therefore,"  said  Ippolito,  with  eager  weariness,  "  I  pray  yon  be 
speedy ;  soon  let  me  know  what  is  yet  to  be  done  or  suffered.  I  tell  you  1  am  in  the  v«ry 
weakness  of  desperation !  Do  not,  therefore,  speak,  for  I  can  no  longer  hear ;  my  head  is 
hot,  and  my  mind  wondrous  heavy.  Let  something  be  done,  and  quickly,  while  I  am  yet 
equal  to  it.  I  could,  mcthinks,  grasp  at  fire,  or  drink  fresh  blood,  as  if  I  were  in  the  com- 
mon ways  and  habits  of  nature.  How  long  this  searing  of  the  mind  will  last,  I  know  not ; 
make  your  tool  of  me  now — I  am  in  your  power.  "^**  There  is  something  yet  to  be  done^** 
said  the  stranger,  drawing  very  near  him ;  **  to  recognise  and  to  propitiate  the  preaenee  of 
our  master,  a  deed  must  be  done— a  deed  without  a  name— which  sounds  foully  in  the  eare 
of  nature.  Have  you  not  sometime  heard  that  the  power  with  whom  we  deal  requires  the 
spilling  of  blood  as  the  test  ?'* — "  I  have  heard  of  these  things  before,"  said  Ippolito,  speak- 
ing quick  and  low,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  point ;  "  and  the  dreams  that  used  to  terrify 
childhood,  are  they  become  the  acts  of  the  man  ?— those  things  so  dark,  so  distant,  aie 
they  indeed  brought  so  near  to  me  ?  Be  it  so :  here  is  my  sword— from  what  part  are  the 
drops  to  be  drawn  that  seal  this  mystery  of  iniquity  ?"  He  bared  and  held  out  his  arm. 
— **  Not  that,*'  said  the  stranger ;  **  it  is  not  that ;  the  sacrifice  is  ahrcady  prepared,  and 
you  are  not  to  be  the  victim,  but  the  one  who  must  offer  it.  Snch  victims  with  ns  are 
common  s  credulity  or  fear  supplies  them  every  day.** 
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As  be  spoke,  he  approached  that  obscure  object,  and  drew  off  part  of  the  covering  that 
ooaaealed  it.  Ippolito  beheld  a  naked  hnman  breast ;  the  rest  of  the  body,  head,  and  limlw 
were  concealed  in  a  dark  drapery,  that  foil  also  over  the  rude  block,  on  which  it  appeared 
extended  and  fastened  as  on  an  altar.  '*  Here  is  the  vicUra  prepared,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  im  cannot  fly  or  resist,  he  cannot  discover  or  upbraid ;  the  movements  of  the  dead  are  not 
further  from  the  light  or  knowledge  of  life  than  what  is  done  in  this  vault ;  here  is  the 
weapon**  (giving  him  a  small  dagger),  *'  strike  firm  and  sure ;  the  presence  of  our  master 
reqnires  this  attesting  aet,  and  all  shall  then  be  known.*'—**  Never,"  replied  Ippolito,  awaking 
at  ooce  to  the  keenest  and  most  exalted  sense  of  feeling  and  reflection,  **  never ;  what  future 
horrors  my  fote  may  prepare  for  me  I  know  not,  nor  what  dreadful  preparation  a  goaded 
mind  and  a  devoted  consciousness  may  steel  me  with,  but  while  I  have  sense,  and  can  hold  a 
weapon  with  the  steady  hand  of  one  who  can  aim,  or  who  can  forbear,  never  shall  such  an 
accursed  deed  be  done  by  me.**—'*  Rash  boy  i*'  said  the  unknown,  **you  know  not  what 
depends  on  this  moment ;  you  know  not  whose  presence  makes  these  insensible  walls  burst 
out  in  an  ominous  dew,  and  this  prepared  taper  bum  tremulous  and  blue ;  you  know  not 
who  beholds  you  now,  summoned  hither  by  the  outrage,  and  now  dismissed  with  the 
capricious  infirmity  of  a  mortal  —  his  wrath  will  be  terrible,  my  power  will  fail  before 
bia,  bitf  fangs  will  scatter  your  flesh  like  chaff,  his  breath  wHl  blast  and  shrivel  your 
substance  to  an  atom,  you  will  be  borne  alive  to  his  horrible  haunt,  the  mock  of  Us 
talooed  imps,  the  torn,  shrieking,  and  yet  living  feast  of  fiends." — **  I  hear  your  words,"  said 
Ippolito :  *'  but  my  ears  are  stopped  with  horrid  things,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  them,  nor 
am  I  longer  able  to  speak  or  to  reason.  I  will  not  do  that  accursed  thing ;  I  will  not  harm 
that  miserable  object,  though  he  can  neither  resist  nor  upbraid ;  for  myself,  I  am  in  his 
bands,  whose  hands  can  reach  even  here.** — **  Think,  oh,  yet  think,'*  continued  the  unknown, 
*'of  the  alternative  that  awaits  your  obstinacy,  if  the  more  direful  and  violent  extremity 
should  not  overtake  you ;  you  must  never  quit  this  vault  again— never.  No  human  force  or 
art  can  ever  find  or  free  you ;  here  you  must  linger  on  the  confines  of  the  outer  darkness, 
feeding  despair  with  fearful  shapes  and  sounds,  so  very  near  the  nether  world,  that  the  horrid 
familiarity  will  make  you  forget  your  nature ;  and  even  while  yet  alive  and  in  the  flesh,  feel 
yourself  becomiog  a  demon,  till  on  such  a  night  as  this  you  shall  be  nailed  to  a  block  like 
him,  whom  similar  infirmity  has  brought  here,  to  be  put  to  a  death  you  can  neither  see  nor 
struggle  against ;  and  then  to  lie  here,  your  rotting  bones  made  instruments  of  such  unhal- 
lowed doings,  that  their  dead  juices  shall  creep  and  curdle  to  be  'so  abused,  while  no  friend 
weeps  or  knows  your  end,  and  your  miserable  soul  unabsolved,  unblessed,  unappeased.  Ob, 
think  of  this  !*'.—*'  i  have  thought — it  is  in  vain ;  if  one  of  your  goblin  ministers  were  howling 
temptation  in  my  ears,  while  these  horrors  leave  me  a  glimpse  of  will  or  reason,  while  I  can 
.draw  a  dagger  or  not  draw  it,  I  will  not  be  a  tame,  resigned,  voluntary  villain.** 

**  'TIs  possible,*'  said  the  tempter,  *'  the  malice  of  mercy  may  spare  you  to  a  worse  fate  ; 
*tis  possible  you  may  be  dismissed  from  this  chamber,  to  linger  out  a  long  life  of  horrible 
expectation,  for  such  it  must  be,  with  the  consciousness  of  future  guilt.  You  will  neith^t 
have  the  preparation  of  definite  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  dare  it  with  fismnees,  and  to 
suffer  with  dignity,  nor  that  partial  reconcilement  which  long  familiarity  must  produce  with 
the  most  revolting  objects,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  leave  the  mind  satisfied,  at  least  renders  it 
cahn.  No ;  instead  of  this,  conscious  that  you  must  be  guilty,  you  will  try  many  modes  of  guilt, 
parUy  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  vain  hope  to  evade  your  allotted  one ;  thus  will  you  be* 
ooflBe  hardened  in  evil,  famfliar  with  varieties  of  vice.  Your  mind,  from  its  habitual  contemplb- 
tiODS,  will  be  degraded  below  that  of  an  assassin  or  a  robber.  The  contagion  will  extend  to  your 
ttanners  and  habits ;  your  whole  character  will  sink  into  a  squalid  misery,  a  depraved  dejection, 
m  desponding  meanness,  a  ruffian  abandonment.  Never  knowing  when  you  arise  that  the  sun  will 
not  light  you  to  a  shameful  death,  you  will  bear  for  ever  about  you  the  curse  and  blast  of 
existence,  the  self- watching  torture  of  fear,  that  dreads  to  wake  and  dreads  to  sleep.  In  the 
aoming  you  shall  wish  for  evening,  and  in  the  evening  you  shall  wish  for  morning,  anxious  for 
the  day  to  pass  that  you  may  see  it  over,  without  a  crime,  yet  cursing  it  when  it  is  past,  that 
it  has  brought  you  nearer  to  inevitable  misery.  In  every  wind  you  will  hear  cries  of  pursuit, 
in  every  eye  you  will  see  a  spy  or  an  aeeuser  $  every  straw  that  crosses  your  path  shall  saeoa 
tike  a  weapon  offered  to  you— the  infent  and  the  sleeper  ihttt  lOifseiJ^  \^  i«sl  %^\ta^  ^ 
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ItvpUtioD ;  your  oharacter*  your  feelings,  your  nature  changed — low  in  vice  and  in  wreUhed- 
l^Mt— you  wiU  crawl  with  conscious  revoltings  to  the  end  of  a  long,  long  life — you  wiU  rush, 
•hrieking  with  precipitate  reluctance,  on  its  guilty  close,  and  you  will  perish  in  the  sin  lor 
which  the  horrors  of  uncertain  anticipation  allowed  you  no  time  for  repentance,  and  (he 
degradation  of  your  heart  forbade  the  praise  of  fortitude  or  the  solace  of  compassion.  Sntk 
iMist  be  your  life  if  you  quit  this  chamber  without  seeing  the  face  of  your  victim.  But  it. Jb 
BOW  in  your  power  to  command  that  sight,  and  if  you  do,  its  appearance  will  suggest  to  yon 
to  many  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and  action,  that  you  will  have  means  to  collect  jroiir 
powers ;  your  arm  will  be  strong,  your  mind  bold  and  awake,  your  energies  collected,  keen, 
intense;  you  will  be  undisturbed  by  the  rage  of  ignorance,  the  stupid  curses  of  the  vulgar; 
you  will  walk  with  a  steady  step  to  the  end  of  life,  and  quit  it  with  the  mysterious  dignity  of 
one  who,  possessing  a  knowledge  above  nature,  was  enabled  to  act  a  part  above  it ;  who, 
knowing  more  than  mere  man  could  know,  acted  as  mere  man  could  never  have  acted.  And 
it  not  this  worth  the  struggle  of  a  moment?** 

While  he  spoke  he  had  insinuated  the  dagger  into  Ippolito's  hand,  who,  in  the  unooo- 
•dious  workings  of  his  mind  and  body,  grasped  it  intensely/  The  strong  picture  of  wretcbad 
life  was  before  his  eyes,  his  heart  was  hot,  and  desperate,  and  reckless.  Before  he  knew  the 
direction  iiis  hand  had  taken,  he  felt  the  blood  gushing  about  the  hilt  of  the  dagger ;  he 
bflnrd  the  stifled,  and  broken,  and  peculiar  moan  of  death ;  he  staggered  and  shut  his  eyes,  lie 
fislt  as  if  they  were  forced  open  again  ;  be-  looked,  but  could  see  nothing— there  was  a  dead 
lilenoe.  At  length  Ippolito  stammered  out,  **  I  have  done  it  1  now  fulfil  what  you  proaaise^, 
now  let  me  see  that  figure.** — "  You  shall,**  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  whose  tone  made 
iteelf  felt  even  in  that  most  horrible  moment ;  "  withdraw  that  covering  and  you  shall  beliald 
it"-—"  Where !  what !  I  am  amased  !  my  head  is  throbbing — speak — quickly.'* — "  Withdraw 
that  covering  and  you  shall  behold  the  face  of  your  victim.** — **  Are  you  mad,  or  am  I? 
What  connexion  can  there  be  between  this  miserable  object  and  liim  whose  form  I  was  to 
eee  ?**—'*  Look,  and  you  shall  see  the  very  object,  self,  and  form  ;  not  express,  but  actnaL" 
With  hands  that  did  not  feel  their  own  motion,  he  withdrew  the  covering  from  the  face ;  it 
was  dimmed  and  altered  by  the  struggles  of  death,  but  he  saw  it ;  in  that  pale  light,  and  with 
eyes  that  were  seared  and  flashing,  he  knew  it. 

'*  What  did  he  see  ?*'  demanded  the  inquisitor.—*'  I  know  not ;  whenever  he  but  approaebM 
the  mention  of  it  his  hand  becomes  illegible,  his  expressions  grow  wild.  It  is  in  vain  to  im- 
portune him  for  that  name,  he  could  as  soon  bring  himself  wittingly  to  do  the  deed  itself  as 
disclose  the  object  or  circumstance  of  it,  even  to  a  brother."-—**  What  change  of  sorcery,** 
laid  tile  inquisitor,  "what  dark  dealing  is  this?     How  could  the  suflerer  in  the  wizard's  vault, 

fwd  the  being  he  was  doomed  to  destroy  at  some  future  time,  be  the  same  ?  or  how '*.«. 

"And  still  more  strange,**  said  Angeilini,  "from  allusions  in  subsequent  passages  I  can 
collect,  that  the  dying  (ace  he  saw  in  the  vault  was  the  face  of  a  living  man — a  man  yet 
living  in. this  world,  in  no  expectation  or  chance  of  death ;  nay,  one  who  could  by  no  means 
he  supposed  to  be  in  or  near  that  place,  one  who  is  yet  alive  and  well  known  to  him,  though 
lie  had  felt  his  hands  stiff  with  his  blood,  though  he  had  seen  the  drawn  features — the  dose 
set  teeth— the  broken  and  reverted  eye,  with  all  the  terrible  charactery  of  actual  death  npoa 
him.*' 

"  It  is  all  a  riddle,  dark  and  fearful.  But  still,  was  not  his  mind  lightened  by  the  thought 
that  what  had  passed  that  night  could  be  but  in  vision  ?  that  if  his  victim  was  yet  alive  be 
could  not  have  perished  in  that  dark  chamber  ?  Did  no  hope  of  deception,  of  imposture,  of 
the  infirmity  of  his  senses,  spring  up  within  him ?**-.**  Oh,  no;  it  was  only  misery  heightened 
by  anticipation  and  confirmed  by  certainty.  He  had  read,  and  so  have  I,  when  perhaps  our 
motive  to  such  studies  was  curiosity,  of  some  potent  workings  of  that  art  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  living  are,  with  unheard  of  anguish  to  the  sufiercr,  brought  to  the  place  and  the  power 
that  requires  them,  and  there  are  made  or  seem  to  undergo  in  vision  and  mist  whatever  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  real  corporeal  agent;  and  that  during  this  fearful  divorce  of  soul  and  body 
that  the  latter  remains  as  in  a  deep  sleep  which  nothing  can  disturb  or  interrupt  till  its 
auffering  tenant  is  restored  by  the  power  that  divided  them.  Such  things  have  we  heard,  and 
what  would  make  the  hair  stand  upright  if  told,  of  the  tortures  of  the  more  subtle  part,  whose 
J»ewe»  ef  sentation  are  rendered  inoonetivahly  aeute  by  this  unaatnral  dissolution,  to  whom 
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tte  itala  itMlf  is  a  state  of  dark,  dream-Iika  ftufieriiig,  through  whieh  they  laboar  with  a 
flMltiig  of  opprMBioD,  feTorotts  and  dfan,  and  dense,  siioh  at  aeoompanies  the  pretence  of  tha 
Digfatmare.  To  rich  a  cause  he  persists  to  ascribe  the  appearances  in  the  vault,  for  he  firmlf 
bdioTci  that  terrible  stranger  a  being  not  of  this  earth.  Nor  have  I  any  means  of  contendii^ 
with  Ms  belief;  his  actions  and  character,  so  far  as  I  have  been  told  of  them,  have  lapped  ma 
IB  wonder.** — "  Oh,  blessed  Mother!  blessed  Mother,  have  mercy  on  him  1  heal  his  mind  and 
tegive  his  sins.  Holy  St  Agatha,  have  mercy !  Holy  St  Rosolia,  have  mercj  on  him ! "  He 
bent  bis  breast  and  crossed  himself  and  Aogellini  joined  in  his  aspirations.  *'  These  papers,** 
mU  he,  after  a  panse,  **  I  have  since  received,  are  all  sadden  starts  of  pain  and  terror,  without 
oamaxion,  without  sabject  See  how  they  are  written,  how  the  hand  mnst  have  trembled 
thai  wrote  these.*' 

raAGMXNTS   OF   LITTBBS  VaOM  IPPOLITO   TO    ANGILUNI. 

^  My  mind  is  become  utteriy  waste  and  desolate ;  existence  lies  before  me  without  form  er 
edaor.  I  am  the  man  whose  fate  has  been  made  known  to  him,  who  has  no  part  in  life 
bat  its  close — ^whose  thoughts  bear  him  over  the  whole  earth,  withoat  a  paning  gianee^ 
and  set  him  down  before  the  grave.  And  mfaie,  where  shall  it  be  dog  ?  Ay,  there  Is  the 
sling  of  desth  I  I  must  lie  in  the  dust,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel !  Dying 
filaiiis  shall  pray  that  their  bones  may  not  be  thrown  near  mine.  Oh,  if  tiiis  mnst  be, 
Aat  1  coold  wrap  my  head  in  darkness,  in  deep  deathlike  sleep,  and  pass  away  the  term 
wKkoot  a  tliought  tin  my  boor  came  on,  and  then  to  rush  with  blind  arm,  with  headlong:' 
bbir  that  is  struck  before  it  is  felt,  aud  at  the  same  moment  to  foel  it  returned  home  ta 
mf  beart  sure  and  firm,  before  recollection  return,  while  I  am  yet  in  the  doubt  of  a  horrid 
iiaam,  bdbre  I  hear  the  wonder,  and  the  cry,  and  the  tale  \  before  1  feel  the  cursed  gate  ef 
inkftiil  on  me,  straining  to  see  the  murderer.  And  then  to  lie  down  forgotten  for  ever, 
oban  passed  away  from  note  or  memory  of  man,  my  name  unknown,  my  grave  in  the  sands  of 
a  desert.  Oh,  that  it  might  be  thus!  for  though  I  must  perish  by  a  ruffian's  fate  I  hava 
not  a  ruffian's  heart.  No,  it  is  the  very  omnipotence  of  fate  to  thwart;  to  humble,  ta 
erasli,  to  mix  opposites  that  loathe  each  other,  to  bid  the  proud  heart  become  acquainted 
Willi  pollution  and  abject  wretchedness.  Never  was  a  heart  that  kindled  as  mine  did  with 
tka  love  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  young,  tbe  ardent,  the  higfh-principled  mind.  My  race  of 
pleasure  and  glory  seemed  to  be  endless;  it  was  but  next  spring  to  quit  the  levities  of  Naples^ 
ta  enter  as  a  cadet,  with  an  assumed  name,  into  the  Spanish  service,  and  never  to  avow  that 
of  Mootorio  till  the  commandant  should  ask  the  name  of  the  youth  who  had  done  some  dls- 
tingnished  service — this  was  my  purpose.  And  I  must  perish  on  a  scaffold,  or  in  a  dungeon, 
wliare  lives  are  crushed  out  in  silence  and  darkness !  No,  here  there  is  no  hope  ;  do  dignity  can 
ba  given  to  an  end  like  this,  no  decent  pride  of  death.  To  die  for  some  act  that  was  the  burst 
ef  passion,  the  excess  of  erring  principle ;  to  see  among  the  multitude  a  thousand  whose  hearts 
are  with  yoa,  who  weep,  and  pray  for,  and  bless  you,  as  your  firm  step  ascends  the  scafibld ; 
nay,  to  straggle  madly  for  the  chance  of  lifo — to  grapple  with  the  executioner— to  spring  over 
tba  edge  of  the  platform— to  dash  with  chains  through  the  guard — to  trust  to  the  sympathy 
ef  tba  sheltering  crowd  for  your  escape ;  to  do  this,  while  only  conscious  of  erring  as  many 
hate  erred,  would  be  to  me  more  delightful  than  lifo.  But,  pitiless  heaven,  mnst  I  be  dragged 
frith  the  meanness  of  guilt,  the  villain  visage,  in  whose  lines  I  shall  hear  thcni,  as  I  crawi 
aloag,  tracing  the  characters  of  vice ;  my  felon  hands  tied  behind,  while  the  confessor,  shud- 
deiiag  at  the  monster,  can  hardly  bid  him  not  despair.     This — this— oh,  blessed  heaven  1  let 

ran  mad  I    Will  he  not  take  these  burning  tears,  this  scattered  hair,  this  broken  heart,  and 
me  but  the  foul  deed,  spare  roe  but  the  shame,  the  public  cnrse^  the  public  gaze,  and  I 

wiB  l>ear  the  pain  silently,  deeply,  while  nature  will  bear  it  I 

•  •  •  «  •  « 

**l9m  muoh  in  solitude  ;  when  I  am  forced  to  go  amongst  men,  I  often  feel  myself  ex- 
amining their  faces  with  a  suspicion  that  makes  them  shrink,  and  me  too  when  I  am  conscious 
af  it^  I  am  therefore  much  in  solitude,  for  who  can  bear  the  sight  of  the  human  face  when 
aaoi  it  has  become  offensive  ?  Horrid  thought  is  my  only  compaoien  I  the  worst  of  that  came 
to  ■»  ioit  night.    Wai  it  only  a  passing  thought  of  fear,  or  was  it  ana  of  those  dark  iatuna- 
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tions  that  latterly,  I  think*  often  rltitt  me?  A  mind  in  my  state  may  well  be  conceived  a  fit 
medium  for  the  agency  of  unearthly  natures.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  was  posaeaaed;  I  did 
for  a  moment  think  it.  In  truth,  there  are  such  fightiogs  within  me— I  feel  I  am  yetao  unlike 
what  I  am  told  I  must  be — my  head  has  so  many  thoughts  so  like  my  former  self— my  heart 
has  still  so  many  pulses  that  are  yet  alive  to  the  love  of  grace,  that  I  almost  doubt  if  eitr  I 
can  wittingly  do  the  unnatural  deed — ^if  ever  I  can  have  the  heart  to  be  a  wretch.  Wbea 
these  thoughts  rise  in  me  I  try  to  crush  them ;  I  shriek,  I  stamp,  I  beat  my  head,  I  say  with 
a  horrid  laugh,  these  are  no  Uioughts  for  the  murderer.  I  must  be  wild,  reckless,  bard  mm  the 
rock,  rough  as  the  storm.  I  try  to  chase  these  cruel  lingeriogs  of  my  former  nature  and  be 
thoroughly,  inveterately  the  wretch  I  ought  to  be.  It  was  in  such  a  struggle  last  night  (that 
almost  drove  me  to  pray  for  the  consummation  of  my  wretchedness),  for  a  moment  I  thought 
I  was  possessed — that  the  evil  one  had  not  utterly  prevailed,  that  I  would  feel  him  houly 
growing  stronger  within  me,  drying  up  the  springs  of  nature,  searing  my  conscience  and 
abutting  up  my  soul  till— oh  I  language  cannot  follow  that  thought.  I  was  standing  when  it 
came  to  me,  and  I  feared  to  look  into  the  glass  opposite  me,  lest  I  should  see  my  breath  ii^ 
flamed,  or  my  eyes  glisten  with  strange  intelligence,  or  my  hairs  pointed  and  tipt  with  fire^  or 

my  foot oh,  this  cannot,  cannot  surely  last  much  longer  ! 

•  •  »  •  «  • 

"  I  thought  that  I  felt  the  worst— that  long  anticipation  had  made  me  familiar  with  ali 
horrors ;  that,  in  thought,  I  had  drank  the  dregs  and  wrung  them  out  I  was  deeeived^br 
our  capacity  of  bearing  pain  is  always  deceiving  us.  Whom  could  I  have  believed,  wba 
would  have  told  me  what  I  could  support  a .  short  space  back  ^  Last  night  I  had  thought 
long  on  it— I  went  to  bed — I  slept :  I  dreamt  that  I  had  done  it,  that  I  had  in  very  deed  done 
it  Every  hair  on  my  head  I  felt  distinctly  upright,  every  nerve  and  muscle  was  strained  and 
stiflTcned  out,  my  eyes  were  coals  of  Hre,  my  fingers  were  distended  Into  talons,  I  was  dienchcd 
with  the  sweat  of  deadly  agony.  Even  in  my  sleep  I  felt  I  said,  *  Oh,  reverse  time  but  for 
one  moment !  let  this  be  but  to  come ;  let  me  be  the  thrall  of  horrible  expectation  for  aver.* 
Sleep  could  not  long  continue.  I  awoke — awoke  in  transport — awoke  exclaiming,  '  I  am  not 
a  murderer ! '  It  was  long  before  my  senses  returned  perfectly,  but  when  they  did  I  remeou 
bered  ere  long  I  must  feel  this,  and  seek  to  waken  from  it  in  vain.  Oh,  then  I  wished  to  pna 
Hfe  hi  such  a  dream,  so  I  might  never  waken  to  such  a  conviction.  My  reason  is  much  oU- 
scured,  mine  eyes  are  strained  and  burning,  mhie  earf  have  a  roar  in  them  like  that  of  ocaan 
that  is  never  diminished.  Nature  is  dark  to  me,  and  mankind  a  spectre.  Yet,  yet  ny 
8ufl*9rings  are  but  begun 

•  •  •  •  _  . 

**  For  some  time  past  I  had  a  wretched  resource,  such  as  wretches  have.  Even  that  hai 
failed  me  utterly.  The  events  that  have  befallen  me,  the  objects  that  surround  me  nightlyr 
bear  so  little  resemblance  to  reality,  that  often  they  appeared  to  me  the  images  of  a  drean,  i^ 
dark,  haunted  dream.  For  a  moment  I  dared  to  think  I  was  not  doomed  to  bo  a  murd«tr. 
In  the  morning  those  objects  were  as  clear  and  palpable  as  any  action  I  had  ever  witnctsad  or 
performed ;  at  evening,  with  the  help  of  wine  and  high  play,  to  which  I  forced  myself,  thaj 
Ncamc  doubtful,  and  sometimes  disappeared.  What  must  that  bo  to  which  the  rage  of 
dmnkenness  and  gaming  is  a  relief?  But  last  night  and  the  night  before  he  appeared  to  nt 
amid  crowds,  to  whom  I  had  run  for  shelter  in  vain ;  he  reminded  me  of  the  hour— he  ahowa4 
me  the  dagger — ^he  scared  all  around—he  bore  me  away.  Oh,  when  I  saw  him  break  the  last 
ibnce  I  had  against  him,  I  felt  like  the  wrecked  wretch  who,  at  nightfall,  lights  his  few  fi^gali 
to  deter  the  wild  beasts  from  approaching  him,  and  sees  by  their  blaze  the  tiger  couching  to 
spring  over  tliem  and  seise  him.  I  have  no  power  of  resistance,  no  hope  of  escape — I  am  tke 
prey  of  the  powers  of  darkness  I  Oh,  how  terrible  is  this  sinking  of  the  soul,  this  cloav 
round  of  the  utter  darkness." 

•  •  •  •  •  m 

Angellmi  was  proceeding  to  examine  more  of  these  extraordinary  papers,  when  he  and  hit 
companion  were  startled  by  an  unusual  sound  that  murmured  near  them.  They  listened  noC 
in  apprehension,  for  within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition  there  are  no  listeners  but  in  curiosltj. 
At  that  moment  AngellinI  observed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  wMdl 
was  flowing  beneath  their  windows;  it  suddenly  retreated  to  a  vast  distance,  leaving  its  bed 
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bare  tad  beaviiag;  and  ttraoidiog  In  a  luometit  the  nnmberlett  imall  vmmIs  wMofa  were  ulKttg 
or  anchored  in  it  in  total  security,  and  whose  bnlged  and  scattered  fragments  were  spread  over 
tbe  sarface  as  fiur  as  it  was  yet  Tisible.  Angellini  and  his  companion  were  too  ynU  aoqualnted 
with  the  climate  to  be  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  these  dreadful  phenomena,  and  if  they  hed» 
the  loud  and  terrible  cry  that  rose  from  the  city  and  the  shore  wontd  not  have  allowed  them 
to  be  loDgso.  They  now  could  see  distinctly  crowds  of  people  rushing  to  the  shore  from  every 
quarter ;  they  ran  for  refuge  and  safety,  for  in  their  houses  it  appeared  impossible  to  continue 
longfer;  but  when  they  found  the  beach  naked,  the  vessels  destroyed,  and  the  sea  receding 
ahnoet  from  their  view,  they  stood  aghast,  and  eyed  each  other  in  speechless  despair. 

Angellini,  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  terrors  of  nature  by  the  discharge  of  his  oflScIal 
duties,  recollected  that  unless  the  shocks  were  unusually  violent,  it  was  probable  the  fabricr 
would  resist  them  ;  and  that  at  least,  while  any  work  of  man  remained,  a  pile  which  had  stood 
for  centuries  would  be  safe.    While  he  was  yet  debating  the  probable  direction  of  the  next 
ihock,  he  was  stunned  by  a  sound,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  believe  proceeded  from 
tbe  multitude  on  the  shore ;  it  was  the  ocean  returning  in  its  strength — in  a  strength  that 
teemed  to  threaten  the  bounds  of  nature.     In  the  next  moment  they  beheld  it  approaching  as 
a  meantain,  tbe  blaok  coneave  of  its  waters  dariEening  on  the  view  like  a  oavem.     Angellinf, 
who  was  hastening  from  the  room,  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot  for  an  instant  of  horrible  ex*^ 
pectation.    It  burst,  and  he  felt  the  building  shake  to  |ts  base.     It  yet  stood,  however,  and  he 
rushed  out  to  order  the  guard  to  remove  the  prisoners,  who  were  lodged  in  ehambers  hollowed 
out  of  the  roek,  beneath  tbe  foundations  of  the  fabric,  where  he  feared  the  sea,  in  these  con* 
vnfadve  workings,  might  penetrate,  and  the.  inhabitants  of  them  perish  miserably.    He  gave  hir 
orders  eagerly  to  the  proper  offloer,  who,  bowing,  profoundly/ assured  him  "the  prisoners  were 
perfectly  safe.**—**  Safe  T  repeated  Angellini,  "they  are  safe,  indeed,  from  the  power  of  man  r 
hot  I  wUi  to  put  them  in  a  capacity  of  ieivoidiog  the  most  deplorable  of  all  modes  of  destruc- 
tion."-—^ With  submission,  signer,  I  apprehend  it  wonld  be  better  policy  to  leave  them  where 
they  are,"  said  the  officer.    **  Policy  T  said  Angellini,  with  some  indignalkm,  "  this  is  rather  a 
moment  for  humanity.** — "  Of  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  said  the  oflHoer ;  but  were* 
the  prisoners  of  my  mind,  they  would  rather  die  where  they  are  than  live  to  perish  at  the 
stake." 

AngriUni  had  but  jnst  time  to  repeal  his  orders,  when  a  second  and  a  third  shodc  made  the 

walls  aronnd  him  vibrate  visibly^  while  a  large  aperture  yawning  in  that  opposite  him,  be 

behdd  through  it  the  towers  of  the  fabric  tottering,  and  the  inner  court  strewn  with  frag- 

ments  of  battlements  and  eolamns.    All  was  now  confusion  and  horror;  the  cries  of  the 

Buffeieia  from  the  town  were  audible  amid  the  tumult  of  destruction ;  bn^  on  the  ministers 

of  the  Inquisition,  callous  from  habitual  misery,  and  frozen  by  a  life  of  monotony,  the  ciTect 

was  nmch  diminished  in  point  of  terror  and  consternation:  they  moved  with  that  stalking 

tSenOe  witib  which  they  traversed  the  passages  on  ordinary  occasions.     The  prisoners,  whose ' 

Btaatkm  exposed  them  to  danger,  were>  by  Angel  lini*s  direction,  placed  in  a  court,  wherct^ 

theogb  gnarded,  their  motions  were  at  liberty,  should  they  be  necessary  to  their  own  safety^ 

Angellioi,  when  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  without  a  renewal  of  danger,  began  to  examine  the* 

■trodore,  whose  gigantic  strength  had  resisted  a  shock  that  had  almost  laid  a  city  in  ruins. 

The  tower  alone  seemed  shattered  by  the  concussion ;  its  Inner  front,  which  faced  the  court, 

was  marked  with  some  traces  of  injury,  but  the  outer  wall  seemed  shaken  into  ruins,  for 

Angelliiii  taw  the  bare  and  pointed  ridges  of  the  roof,  and  caught  tbe  gleams  of  the  outer  sky 

throogh  tbe  gratings  which  light  had  never  penetrated  before.     He  hastily  demanded,  had. 

my  one  been  confined  In  that  tewer  ?  and  was  told  it  had  been  the  prison  of  the  yonng^ 

aoUemmn  from  Naples.    He  instantly  ordered  some  of  the  officers  to  ascend  the  remains. 

ef  the  slalrease  that  hung  fearfrdly  pendulous  and  visible  on  the  ontside  of  the  fraetured  wall.. 

Thejr  obeyed  him ;  but,  after  some  delay,  returned  with  horror  in  their  foces,  affirming  that 

ef  the  priaoeer  there  was  not  a  vestige  In  any  part  of  tbe  building;  they  averred  also,  that  it 

was  Impomlble  for  hhn  to  have  escaped  by  human  means,  for  their  own  approach  to  his  apart. 

■ipnt  had  been  only  rendered  practicable  by  the  falling  in  of  part  of  the  building  as  they  were 

saeending  the  stairs,  which  bad  enabled  them,  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  to  reaoh  and 

find  his  chamber  empty. 

From  the  looks  and  gestures  which  accompanied  this  information,  and  the  whtsperii  with 
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wUeb  it  wai  cootloued,  the  priionein  eonjectared  tbat  it  cmitaiiHNl  other  cfareamstaiieM 
more  eitraordioary.  Angellinl,  when  it  was  eoDcluded,  raising  his  eves  to  the  rain,  lo  fetiM 
and  impassable,  thought,  with  a  miztare  of  horror  and  coropossioa  on  the  mjsteriotM  liit«  of 
this  onfortnnate  jonng  man,  and  for  a  moment  submitted  his  strong  mind  to  tlie  belief  cf 
tbe  marreUoos  things  superstition  liad  told  of  him. 


VOLUME   IV. 

CHAPTER   I. 

**  I  MB  DOW  come  from  gosing  on  the  sight: 
9twm  iMiak  lo  book  tbe  red  swola  livor  roan. 
CtQwA*  now  ore  itanding  apoo  oiiber  ■hore 
1b  owful  iiileDce»  not  a  Muud  i«  hoard 
B«t  Om  food'a  awM  voico,  and  from  tke  oity 
▲  diamal  ball  bMttd  tbrovgh  tbe  air  by  atarta." 

WuiN  Annibal,  still  attended  bjr  Fllippo,  arrived  at  Capna,  he  learned  that  his  rslathm 
at  Pussoli»  where  be  had  been  remored  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  dtstingnished  beneftee.  IM^ 
appointed  by  the  delay,  and  aUrmed  by  f  he  danger  of  exposure^  he  nevertheless  was  coaspaHi^ 
by  the  exigency  of  his  flnanoes,  to  pnrwe  to  Pnzsoli  this  relatire,  who  was  his  motherli 
Annibal  had  from  his  youth  been  a  fiivourite ;  and  what  was  of  greater  eonseqnence,  his 
had  long  been  the  reverse,  in  conseqoenoe  of  some  family  disagreements ;  both  from  his 
ness  and  resentment,  therefore,  be  hoped  for  assistance,  and,  at  least,  belioTed  bimielf  i 
of  confldeace  and  protection. 

He  therefore  hastened  to  Poxfoli,  and  rested  on  his  way  at  a  small  town  in  its  tti%hho»u 
hood,  pnrporting  to  reach  it  the  following  day.  Slight  shocks  of  the  preceding  iiiilhinisfcg 
bad  been  Mt  in  the  ooontry,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  prevailed  among  the  iabablteiili^ 
which,  as  usnal,  they  endiiavoured  to  appease  by  ceremonies  and  prooessionsL  A  riTer, 
flowed  near  the  town,  had  lately  undergone  such  extraordinary  changes,  had  swoln  whb 
sadden  violence,  and  then  subsided  without  any  apparent  cause,  that  the  people  were  not  oaif 
terrified  with  the  expectation  of  what  these  changes  indicated,  bat  with  the  more  obrioai 
danger  it  threatened  to  their  lives  and  habitations.  Annibal,  who  was  shown  into  a  room  ef 
the  inn  which  commanded  a  view  of  the'  river,  saw  not  without  sottdtode  and  fear  the  rush  ef 
its  dark,  tnrbid  waters,  sometimes  wrought  into  eddies,  and  sometimes  checked  by  invisible 
obstructions,  its  rqar  often  mingled  with  other  sounds,  of  which  tbe  oaoses  were  unknowi^ 
and  its  waters  flushed  with  the  sullen  sanguine  hues  of  a  sun,  setting  aaiid  the  douds  of  a 
gathering  storm.  "  Illustrious  signer,"  said  the  host,  entering  with  preperatioos  for  suppei^ 
"you  have  arrived  at  the  most  fortunate  time  imaginable ;  we  bavo  had  threatenings  of  aB 
earthquake  and  innndatioDS  these  four  days."* — **  You  flatter  me  highly,*  said  Annibal,  joewi 
Uriy. — **  May  I  perish  if  I  do,  signer  I**  said  the  man  earnestly;  **1  tUnk  it  by  no  meaag 
improbable  that  this  roof  may  be  in  ruins  over  your  head  to-night.—^  You  must  explain  cte' 
mystery  of  this  good  fortune  to  me,**  said  Aanibal,  smiling ;  **  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  uow 
prebend  how  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  your  house  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can  congratulat* 
mysell** — **  Why,  signor,  is  it  possible  you  can  live  in  Italy,  and  not  know  that  whenever  wm 
are  threatened  with  danger  the  abbess  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  the  prior  of  our  DNMiasteiyv 
unite  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  river,  and  produce  all  their  relics  to  prevent  an  inuodatieai 
and  that  ceremoniea  are  performed,  and  crowds  collected,  and  such  a  multitude  of  straaget* 
and  fprctators  pours  into  the  town  to  witness  it,  that  if  the  inundation  swept  away  hatf  ef 
the  town,  the  remainder  are  happier  for  it  all  tlieir  Kfo  ?  It  is  quite  a  jubilee,  1  asnire  yea. 
signor,  only  that  it  occura  somewhat  oflener;  if  Providence  continues  to  favour  os,  as  k  bat 
done  of  late,  I  expect  to  see  scarce  a  bouse  standing.** — **  Yon  will  allow  me.  however."  arid 
Annibal,  **  to  quit  yours  before  so  desirable  an  event  occurs,  as  I  shouki  be  eqoaH  j  unwilling  to 
prevent  or  to  partake  its  good  fortuoe^" 

Shocked  at  the  man^iin!«nsibflity,aad  determined  not  to  angment  profits  thus  miqailsmi^ 
desired,  he  quitted  the  house  and  wandered  towards  the  river.     It  was  now  n%bt, 
bjih€4KUm^tLdk&mdf  aky^  and  ABBlbaTa  miBd»  vdar  Hm  MMMa  of  tian  Md 
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iiroIuntar3y  adopted  a  subject  of  congenial  meditation.  He  thought  of  hii  itranfre  fate,  of 
crenti  no  conjecture  could  folve,  and  no  contemplation  could  divcit  of  terror ;  the  precise  frame 
of  his  mind  was  critical  and  dangerous,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  his  brother's.  Ippolito  was 
alwajs  accustomed  to  act  from  impulse,  Annibal  from  conviction.  But  impulse  is  more 
variable  than  conviction ;  and  therefore,  though  IppoUto's  emotions  were  more  vehement,  his 
mind  was  much  more  disengaged  than  his  brother's.  He  had  no  distinct  belief  of  the  character 
of  his  persecutor,  nor  any  clear  impressions  of  the  influence  exercised  on  himself;  he  had  never 
seriously  de'>ated  whether  it  was  the  production  of  human  or  superhuman  powers ;  he  resisted 
it  merely  because  it  was  painful  and  atrocious ;  instead  of  bending  his  mind  to  discover  whether 
he  was  the  victim  of  imposture  or  the  agent  of  destiny,  he  expended  his  energies  in  salikes  of 
nga  and  convulsions  of  resistance. 

Into  the  deeper  mind  of  Annibal  one  conviction  had  radically  wrought  itself,  that  of  his 
being  visited  by  the  inmate  of  another  world.  What  relief  he  had  enjoyed  under  this  terrible 
impression  was  merely  local  and  furtive,  produced  by  change  of  place  and  vicissitudes  of  action 
ficrieot  and  sudden  ;  but  the  impression  remained  slumbering,  but  not  extinct,  ready  to  resume 
its  foree  and  character  whenever  the  cause  that  had  produced  it  should  recur.  Hence,  while 
Ippolito  was  almost  in  despair,  his  very  violence  of  nature  formed  a  security  against  the  ob- 
Jeet  he  dreaded,  as  poison  is  often  expelled  by  the  convulsions  it  produces ;  while  Annibal, 
whose  tranquillity  seemed  almost  unimpaired,  nourished  an  unsuspected  tendency  to  the  very 
deed  from  wKose  remote  apprehension  the  frame  of  his  mind  flattered  him  with  a  treaehere«s 
immaiiuty.  He  walked  alone.  His  mental  debate,  which  occupied  some  hours,  might  he 
redoeed  to  the  following  propositions, — '*  I  have  seen  a  departed  spirit,  an  inhabitant  of  these 
itgioDS  which  are  invisible  to  man ;  I  cannot  resist  the  evidences  of  his  appearance  and  ministry; 
I  draw  them  as  much  from  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  as  from  those  that  se- 

lied  it.  There  was  a  regularity  of  disposition,  a  subordination  of  parts,  a  progress  of  de- 
which  indicate  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  if  intelligent  ciTtainly  net 
hnnaa.  He  prompts  me  to  a  crime,  revolting  to  nature  and  fatal  to  my  own  life,  reputation,  and 
perhaps  immortal  interests.  I  have  resisted  him,  for  it  requires  no  debate  to  reject  evil  so  pom- 
tive  and  heinous ;  1  have  resisted  him  hitherto ;  but  who  CaJ  tell  how  long  he  may  resist  a  beiaig 
vlioie  powers  are  the  powers  of  another  world  ?  nay,  who  can  tell  how  far  he  is  right  in  resistiog^ 
fahn?  Distance  of  place  has  in  a  measure  relieved  me  from  this  persecution ;  bat  should  he 
me  where  I  am  flying,  I  feel  I  have  no  further  resource,  no  remaining  powers  of 
;  the  evidence  of  his  character,  the  truth  of  his  commission,  it  will  then  be  no  looger 
possible  to  resist.  Far  be  that  day  from  me,  oh  heaven  I  In  my  present  state  my  misery  Is 
lolitary  and  incommunicable ;  I  have  no  associate — lean  have  none;  for  unimaginable  distress 
there  is  no  sympathy ;  he  who  has  felt  as  I  do  might  pity  me,  but  where  shall  I  find  biaa  ? 
"What  being  is  there  who  holds  communication  authentic  and  avowed  with  the  world  of  spirits? 
VoDM  1  The  tendorest  friend  or  relative  must  regard  me  as  a  \isionary,  a  madman,  or  wm. 
impostor,  and  to  my  other  sufferings  I  need  not  voluntarily  add  contempt.  To  implore  the 
■ids  of  the  ehurch  is  equally  hopeless,  the  consequence  of  confession  would  probably  be  iai- 
BOrement  in  the  Inquisition  ;  they  would  liskn  to  me,  not  as  one  for  whom  something  was  te 
be  done  but  from  whom  something  was  to  be  learned ;  they  would  listen  to  the  tale  of  suffering 
or  of  gni't,  only  for  the  sake  of  considering  how  far  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be  pre* 

by  the  issue  of  the  affair.  I  should  be  ever  afterwards  to  them  an  object  of  vi;iiaoee 
saspicipn  ;  they  would  presume  on  my  distress  to  predominate  over  my  freedom  and  ssy 
islcUects— they  would  macerate  my  body  and  enfeeble  my  mmd,and,  after  all,  if  my  pcrsi-cutioa 
he  not  a  visionary  one,  they  would  fail  to  protect  me  from  it,  and  if  it  be  I  am  able  to  protect 

■jwlt- 

He  was  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  meditation ;  for  tliougfa  he  had  not  adopted  any 
nsoltttion  he  had  appeared  to  think  with  the  vigour  of  resolution  ;  he  had  in  fact  anchored 
without  a  bottom  ;  but  the  increasing  crowds  and  noise  wonld  have  prevented  any  further 
Oercise  of  mind,  had  he  been  disposed  to  it.  He  found,  according  to  his  host* s  account.  muU 
titndes  assembled,  and  multitudes  more  assembling,  though  it  was  now  near  midnight,  and  the 
appearance  l>oth  of  the  sky  and  the  waters  was  menacing.  They  heeded  it  not ;  the  triumph 
•(  swi'ing  their  saints  acqua'nting  the  river  in  the  rage  of  inundation,  *«that  thai  far  »\\<^^v(iVA, 
fs  and  no  /orther,^  was  heigbtened  by  the  increased  wealilb  and  conieqaitsvcft  wVu^  ^iStsix  c»^ 
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fluenco  of  strangers  gave  their  town,  and  both  were  exalted  by  that  love  of  pleasare  abd 
aensibility  of  external  objects,  for  which  the  Italians  are  distinguished,  and  which  the  derira 
to  gratify  roust  be  incalculably  powerful  in  a  people  who  enjoy  but  few  spectacles  of  splendoiir 
or  opportunities  of  festivity  but  what  religion  affords  thorn.  Annibal  was  drawn  along  by  the 
crowd,  and  learned  among  them  that  the  abbess  and  her  train  were  to  come  from  a  neigh* 
booring  convent  with  relics  of  peculiar  virtue ;  that  they  were  to  be  met  at  the  entnuee  of 
the  town  by  the  religious  orders  who  inhabited  it ;  and  that  both  were  to  march  with  united 
forces  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  pronounce  a  solemn  interdiction  of  its  ftirther  oat- 
rages.  Annibal,  who  was  a  good  catholic,  believed  his  mind  would  be  refreshed  as  well  as  hit 
eenses  delighted  by  this  act  of  religion,  and  therefore  willingly  mingled  in  the  crowd,  aamsed 
even  by  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  by  the  murmur  amd  concourse  of  so  vast  a  vnilti- 
tude,  over  whose  visages,  tinged  with  various  shadowings  of  confidence  and  fear,  the  torches 
by  which  they  were  seen,  flung  an  expression  wildly  animated  and  picturesque. 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  could  see  distinctly  the  lights  that  twinkled  from  the 
convent,  and  often  ho  listened  to  catch  the  chaunt  of  their  solemn  service  as  the  low,  Inter- 
mitted  gale  breathed  past  him,  but  could  only  hear  the  roarings  of  the  river,  which  filled  ap 
the  hushed  murmurs  of  the  crowd  with  a  sound  strange  and  deep ;  at  length  a  bell  tnm  the 
convent,  which  was  caught  and  answered  by  those  in  the  town,  gave  signal  that  the  pro* 
cession  had  set  out.  The  crowd  pressed  forward  to  meet  and  join  it,  and  Annibal  was  borne 
on  by  the  rest.  It  was  marked  by  every  circumstance  of  fantastic  splendour  by  which  the 
unhappy  inmates  of  a  convent  try  to  diversify  hopeless  monotony,  and  employ  the  talent! 
which  are  denied  their  proper  and  social  exercise.  All  the  wealth  of  the  convent  was  db- 
played,  several  nuns  were  arrayed  in  the  habits  and  characters  of  those  whose  relics  they  bore. 
The  abbess  herself,  assisted  by  four  lay  sisters,  supported  an  enormous  piece  of  tapestry,  em* 
broidered  with  the  life  of  their  patroness,  St  Ursula,  whose  figure  in  wax,  larger  than  the  life, 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  followed  in  the  rear  of  her  own  achievements.  But  the  multitude 
forgot  every  other  object  when  tho  procession  closed  with  a  figure,  such  as  their  eye*  never 
before  had  beheld ;  it  was  a  lay-sister,  habited  as  the  genius  of  martyrdom,  and  bearing  a  reBe 
of  more  value  than  the  whole  wealth  of  the  convent ;  it  was  the  head  of  St  Catharine,  which, 
by  particular  providence,  had  found  its  way  from  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  severed  firom 
her  body  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  to  Italy. 

This  saint  had  a  special  antipathy  to  inundations  and  earthquakes,  which  she  took  care  to 
manifest  in  so  spirited  a  manner,  that  the  river  hod  upon  all  former  occasions  paid  the  highest 
deference  to  her  hydrophobia,  by  instantly  retreating  to  its  natural  current  This  iuestimable 
relic,  set  in  g^ld,  and  placed  in  a  crj'stal  case,  never  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  so  little.  They  hung  upon,  they  blessed,  they  almost  worshipped  the  beautifhl  repre- 
sentative of  martyrdom.  She  was  placed  aloft,  on  a  car  of  curious  construction ;  it  wae 
entirely  composed  of  racks,  crosses,  and  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  woven  with  such 
ekilful  intricacy  as  to  preserve  their  distinct  forms,  and  yet  form  a  spacious  vehicle.  At  due 
intervals  imps  of  temptation  and  punishment  we^  peeping  at  the  genius,  with  faces  of  ogly 
malignity  and  derisive  grimace.  She  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  in  the  attitude  of 
trampling  on  the  terrible  apparatus,  on  which  she  cast  from  time  to  time  looks  of  contempt, 
euch  as  the  serenity  of  angelic  beauty  may  spare.  A  robe  of  white  floated  round  her  like  a 
cloud ;  one  hand  held  the  head  of  St  Catharine,  the  other  waved  a  branch  of  amaranth  ;  her 
locks  were  wreathed  with  a  coronal  of  palms,  and  her  eyes  were  upturned  to  a  resplendent 
figure,  which,  bending  from  the  canopy  of  purple,  extended  to  her  a  crown  of  gems,  and 
pointed  her  view  to  heaven.  Her  form  breathed  immortality,  her  vestments  seemed  to  emit 
light,  as  they  moved  on  a  face  pale  with  early  confinement  and  habitual  sorrow,  llie  mur- 
murs of  adoration,  the  awakened  consciousness  of  beauty,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religioua 
drama,  had  kindled  a  radiance  that  seemed  borrowed  from  the  regions  her  view  was  directed 
to.  The  faithful  felt  thehr  devotion  exalted,  and  the  libertine  was  con\'erted  as  they  bchdd 
her.  By  a  singular  chance,  her  face  was  concealed  from  Annibal  as  her  car  passed  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  He  was  again  borne  on  by  the  multitude,  who  hastened  to  the  river,  on  the 
bank  of  which  the  religious  orders  were  already  assembled,  the  solemn  sound  of  their  chanting 
mixing  with  its  roar,  and  their  line  of  dark  forms,  so  diversified  by  the  shadowy  pictnriaga 
of  tonAllght,  ben  heaped  in  tumultuoui  darkneis,  and  there  flashing  oat  in  abrupt  and 
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iMtie  Uflitt  that  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  «  reiemUaiice  ta  known  or  oommon  objects,  and 
to  beUere  itself  in  the  regions  of  life.  After  prayer  and  hymn  the  various  relics  were 
;  that  of  St  Catharine  was  reserved  for  the  last.  At  length  the  genius  descended* 
and  thffOBgh  crowds  that  prostrated  themselves  before  her  in  doubtful  devotion,  advanced  to 
tha  brink  of  the  river.  After  a  short  prayer  she  exposed  the  sacred  head  to  the  waters,  and 
it  with  a  gesture  of  inspiring  command.     At  that  moment  the  night  and  the  dark  sur« 

of  the  waters  were  swept  by  a  glara  of  sudden  light — a  meteor,  low-hung  and  lurid, 
over  the  upturned  visages  of  the  multitude,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  left  a 
tnin  of  bluish  sparkles  behind.     The  crowd,  in  the  joy  of  confidence,  believing  it  to  be  a 
of  divine  acceptance,  burst  into  a  shout  of  triumph ;  and  the  genius,  flushed  with  the 
of  inspiration,  turned  to  ascend  her  car,  with  a  step  that  seemed  to  discard  the  earth. 

veil  floated  back  with  the  elevation  of  her  motion.  Annibal  beheld  her  face  without  a 
ilude  or  interruption,  it  was  the  face  of  Erminia,  the  original  of  the  picture  cherished  by  ian- 
iastie  passion,  and  preserved  without  a  hope  of  discovery.  Carried  beyond  himselA  he  rushed 
iknmgh  the  crowd— he  called  on  her,  in  a  voice  the  murmur  of  thousands  could  not  suppress 
^hb  addreaed  her  in  alternate  rapture  and  awe — he  invoked  her  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
nppUcated  her  as  the  beloved  of  his  heart.  The  crowd,  incensed  and  astonished,  collected 
mod  him  in  numbers,  which  he  strove  to  break  through  in  vain ;  but  still  he  contended, 
«Bpoitnlated»  and  entreated ;  and  holding  out  the  picture,  bid  them  behold  a  resistless  witness 
«f  the  truth  of  his  passion,  and  the  identity  of  its  object.  The  crowd  still  surrounded  and 
npdied  s  but  he  stfll  spoke  with  more  vivid  eloquence,  more  animated  passion,  for  he  could 
pwedve,  at  this  moment,  that  the  object  he  addressed,  amid  the  pomp  of  procession  and  the 
trimnpb  almost  of  deification,  had  paused,  and  beheld  him  with  a  look  in  which  surprise  was 
^nits  nmnixed  with  anger.  Emboldened,  he  burst  from  the  crowd  with  sudden  strength,  and 
tepkmd  her  but  to  pause,  but  to  listen.  His  story  was  wild,  but  true.  He  had  seen  her 
pietne  where  she  had  perhaps  never  been ;  he  had  devoted  his  heart  to  the  resemblance,  and 
Us  life  to  the  pursuit  of  lier ;  he  had  unexpectedly,  miraculously,  found  her,  and  again  he 
poored  ont  before  her,  in  tones  no  woman  could  hear  unmoved,  his  passion,  heightened  by 
virfooarj  feeling  and  romantic  discovery. 

But  at  this  moment  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  and  the  angry  interference  of  the  eccle- 
risiHfii.  were  lost  in  an  universal  roar  of  horror,  and  a  rush  of  sudden  flight  that,  like  the 
tonnent  it  shunned,  bore  everything  bofore  iL  The  river,  with  no  physical  cause,  but  subter- 
nmcous  and  invisible  convulsions,  suddenly  rose  with  the  rage  of  a  tempest,  and  bearing  down 
Wnk  and  mound,  poured  a  waste  of  watery  ruin  on  every  side.  There  is  a  darkness  of  distress, 
n  helplessness  of  resistance,  an  obscurity  of  fear,  in  the  dread  of  perishing  by  water,  such  as 
are  not  foimd  in  even  more  terrible  modes  of  destruction ;  but  here,  where  safety  was  obstructed 
by  multitucles,  and  the  horrors  of  desolation  were  aggravated  by  recent  triumph — where  the 
sjrs  dreaded  eveu  dsrkness  as  danger,  and  the  foot  knew  not  in  what  element  its  next  step 
ipioald  be  plunged,  the  confusion  and  terror  were  beyond  all  power  of  description,  and  Annibal 
iBlt  himself  hurried  into  involuntary  safety,  while  his  eyes  were  yet  strained  to  discover  the 
silDStion  of  her,  to  perish  with  whom  was  the  only  thought  of  the  moment.  The  torrent  of 
light,  however,  which  he  resisted  in  vain,  never  ceased,  till  he  was  almost  in  the  centre  of 
ths  town,  where  the  bed-rid  and  diseased  were  at  that  moment  lamenting  their  absence  from 
n  oeremony  from  which  they  never  could  have  escaped  with  life.  Here  the  crowd  paused, 
to  bs  assured  of  their  safety ;  and  Annibal,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  power  of  voluntary 
— tfcin,  hastened  back  to  the  spot  which  he  feared  he  would  now  visit  in  vain.  He  was  often 
sbstmcted  by  groups  of  fugitives,  who  still  ran,  though  they  were  far  from  danger ;  but  when 
hs  eame  near  the  brink  of  the  water,  which  was  now  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  all 
ms  desolation,  still  and  dark,  save  for  the  hoarse  dashing  of  the  waters,  contending  with 
•bstmctisns  it  had  not  yet  removed,  and  the  solitary,  intermitted  shriek  of  some  wanderer, 
whsiB  even  the  terrors  of  the  scene  could  not  drive  away  from  calling  on  the  names  of  those 

could  hope  to  see  no  more,  and  pausing  to  distinguish  was  it  the  cry  of  death,  or  only 

soUsn  msh  of  the  water  that  answered  them.     He  had  wandered  along  the  margin  of  the 
sooMtines  climbllng  over  the  ramaios  of  half-demolished  buildings,  and  sometimes 
Unoagh  shallows  encumbered  by  corses.     He  had  no  name  to  call  on,  and  over  the 
4uk  wd  tofrisf  wasts  btkn  him  ao  poirsr  «r  right  wM  ^kmfx  wfisouCoiA  ^mnakiv^ 
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•treakf  oflfght,  where  the  yet  unextinguished  torebet  blazed  on  casnal  emhwDcei^  or  wote 
mpended  from  cmsements,  to  aMfttthe  tnfferert.  At  length,  on  «  bank,  be  deieried  a  msber 
of  people,  who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  their  personal  inflbriogs  in  some  object  of  dM»> 
gulshed  distress ;  when  he  reached  the  spot  he  discovered  it 

The  ruins  of  a  bridge,  which  had  once  Joined  the  shore,  were  now  scarce  aoen  in  tfle 
mldtlde  of  the  stream;  arch  after  arch  had  fielded  to  the  force  of  the  torrent,  and  bol  a 
segment  cil  the  last  yet  remained,  over  whose  rent  and  tottering  fragments  every 
burst  of  the  flood  left  a  tract  of  foam  higher  than  the  last ;  a  form  was  visible  on  the 
ridge ;  sometimes  it  was  seen,  with  a  despairing  hand,  to  wave  a  part  of  its  garment  towards- tlte 
•bore,  from  which  it  was  only  answered  with  outspread  arms  and  fruitiest  cries.  Annibal,  bMdft^^ 
from  the  bank,  gazed  on  it ;  his  sight,  quickened  by  fear,  could  not  foil :  with  a  cry.  In  wfaleh 
anguish  was  wildly  mixed  with  joy,  he  tore  off  his  mantle  and  plunged  into  tlie  streasL  Ht 
was  a  dexterous  and  bold  swimmer,  but  had  never  before  encountered  such  dHBonltles.  T¥o 
currents  were  *ad verse  and  irregular,  the  depths  uncertain,  and  the  obstacles  (arising  from  ft«f- 
ments  of  trees,  buildings,  and  human  corses,  which  floated  on  the  tide  or  rose  ia  tddjilf 
masses)  were  such  as  neither  skfll  nor  strength  could  easily  contend  with ;  but,  as  ho  stiuggisd 
onward,  every  moment  stimulated  his  efforts,  for  every  moment  the  form  became  more  distiact 
and  the  distreu  more  acute.  With  incredible  exertions,  he  had  r^ushed  the  single  and 
Ing  arch ;  ht  grasped  its  projecting  fragments,  which  he  felt  loose  in  his  grasp,  and,  in 
scarce  audible,  besought  her  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  while  yet  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
lave  her.  In  the  stupor  of  fear,  she  appeared  to  liiten,  without  a  capacity  of  efTort,  tfll  frsg- 
ment  after  fragment  crumbling  from  her  hold,  and  the  dashing  of  the  spray  rising  to  her  btiast, 
and  Annlbal's  despairing  adjurations,  almost  lost  in  the  deepening  rash  of  the  watan»  she 
ceased  to  cling  to  the  ruin,  rather  from  weakness  than  energy,  and  sank  into  his  armsi  He 
received  her  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  terror ;  but  when  he  saw  the  dark  waste  bo  bad  to 
repoM,  his  strength  diminished,  his  burthen  increased,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  dotpimtn; 
round  him,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  his  eflbrts  became  the  blind  strivings  of  dospair. 
Still,  however,  he  stnivnrled  onward,  but  obstructions  increased;  he  hod  no  longer  any  defli|te 
point  to  fix  on  or  to  roach — the  nhore  seemed  removed  to  an  endless  distance.  He  plungad  on 
without  regular  effort  or  object,  till  anguish  succeeding  to  hope,  and  courage  exhausted  on 
invincible  difficulty,  all  recollection  forsook  him,  and  he  dimly  remembered,  as  in  a  dream,  that 
he  Htill  hold  her  he  could  no  longer  save,  even  when  the  waters  were  dosing  over  their  htadi^ 
and  to  perish  together  was  all  that  hope  could  promise. 

^Vhon  he  recovered  his  faculties,  he  believed  himself  in  the  regfoos  of  death  ;  all  was  datk^ 
and  cold,  and  silent.  He  lay  for  some  moments  in  strange  expectation,  till  he  frit  the  wanath 
of  life  returning,  and  was  assured  that  he  still  existed.  He  arose,  he  felt  his  limbs  stiff  and 
drenched,  but  capable  of  motion ;  he  felt  his  way  before  him,  and  his  hands  touched  walls  that 
were  damp  and  stony  -.  he  called  aloud,  but  his  voice  was  repressed,  as  if  by  low  roofr  and  a 
contracted  space.  A?  he  still  proceeded,  he  distinctly  perceived  steps  retreating  before  btm ; 
he  called  again  on  the  person  he  believed  so  near  him,  and  was  answered  by  a  faint  cry  of 
fear  from  a  voice  that  made  him  pursue  it  as  if  he  were  winged.  At  that  moment  the  vaalt 
he  WAS  traversing  6ponlng  above  his  head,  the  first  beams  of  a  wan,  beclouded  noon,  feD 
through  the  chasm,  and  discovered  a  female  figure  standing  near  him  in  an  attitude  of  flight 
and  terror.  Annibal  adv&nced,  and  the  female  again  attempted  to  fly,  though  evidently  scarce 
able  to  stand.  Annibal  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  throwing  away  bis  sword,  addresKd 
her  in  a  voice  and  attitude  to  disarm  all  fear ;  he  adjured  her  not  to  fly  from  one  who  had  latsly 
hazarded  life  to  preserve  her ;  he  mingled  the  tenderness  of  passion  with  the  strength  of  i 
~  told  her,  that  amid  danger  to  fly  from  protection  was  madness,  and  whispered  that  Co 
vert  that  protection  into  a  duty,  and  to  sanction  love  by  religion,  bad  been  the  purpose  that 
animute^l  his  search,  and  that,  even  now,  made  darkness  and  terror  ddightful,  sinea  Chey 
fa^tmred  the  opportunity  of  urging  it.  The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  listened  with  that  giaciaiia 
silence  more  flattering  than  speech  to  the  pleadings  of  a  lover.  Amibal  now  ventnriav  to 
rise  and  approach  her.  implored  her  to  permit  him  to  lead  her  to  some  place  of  safrCy,  aa^to 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  yet  afforded  then  by  diseiosi^  Imt  name  and  cireui 
**  By  those  long  and beavtifol  tresses,**  said  he,  veaturisf  to  tOMbtbesap  •'I 
JMrreTjjiiiD/ Attfiu-tlieboldBeatUBVMttMattoMlMBCh  wAUMwmj9a.w&mfwBk\mi 
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vhaft  h/9  knew  of  hit  own  dark  persecution.  When  bo  bad  diimiwed  Filippo,  though  H  was 
now  Bigbt,  he  hastened  back  to  the  oonvent,  to  gaze  on  tbewalls  that  enclosed  Ildefonsa, 
and  enjoy  that  nameless  delight  which  passion  indulges  in  being  near  those  it  cannot  see.  The 
night  was  dark ;  he  wandered  round  the  walls  at  an  unsuspected  distance,  till,  grown  boM 
from  tecurity,  he  approached  close  to  them ;  and  as  light  after  light  disappeared  from  the  narrow 
windows,  delighted  himself  with  thinking  he  could  discover  the  habitation  of  Ildefonso,  or 
iaigiiM  her  employments,  among  which  he  dreamed  a  thought  of  him  might  sometimes  steal 
npOB  the  solemnity  of  mingled  worship,  or  the  lonely  orisons  of  the  cell  As  he  yet  lingered, 
tlie  noise  of  something  falling  lightly  at  his  feet  aroused  him  ;  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
flower,  which,  as  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  perceived  to  contain  a  small  paper  buried  in  the 
-petaL  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  disthigulsh  the  writing,  but  convinced  that  it  contained 
aemtthing  more  than  ftncy  had  yet  promised,  he  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  guarding  the  paper 
bj  a  thonsand  superfluous  precautions,  and  calling  for  a  taper,  locked  himself  in  his  apartment, 
and  safc  down  to  ieost  in  solitude. 

The  billet,  which  was  intricately  folded,  contained  the  following  lines  :— **  Whether  I  am 
in  writing  thus,  I  know  not,  but  I  fear  I  shall  scarce  condemn  myself  if  I  am.  If  I  do 
mitattderstand  your  expressions,  they  intimate  that  I  am  to  you  the  object  of  a  passion 
wfaieb  I  yet  know  only  by  name,  but  of  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  much  longer  be  ignorant  Thus 
los  is  it  to  see  you  ;  but  greater  dangers  beset  and  terrify  me.  I  am  surrounded  by 
and  by  snares,  which  alone  I  resist  in  vain.  Helpless  and  dismayed,  I  fly  to  the  first 
that  is  extended  for  protection.  Should  you  betray  me,  remember  there  is  no  honour  in 
«>pprening  solitary  weakness.  The  same  reasons  impel  roe  to  fear  and  trust  to  you.  Heaven 
protnel  me^  I  know  not  what  to  do !  At  the  extremity  of  the  west  wall  of  the  garden  there- 
iin  breach,  occasioned  by  the  late  commotions,  which  has  not  yet  been  repaired ;  it  is  almost 
eoDcaaled  by  laurel  and  arbutus,  but  to-morrow  night  there  will  be  a  moon,  and  you  can 
diaeofer  it.  I  will  be  there,  for  liberty  to  walk  in  the  garden  till  a  late  hour  is  still  allowed 
mau  I  write  by  stealth  and  with  difficulty ;  I  dreaded  lest  this  note  should  escape  you,  and 
endoeed  it  in  a  tuberose  to  ascertain  its  descent.  At  the  same  hour  to-morrow  evening,  in 
the  iBBie  place,  a  tuberose  will  fall  at  your  feet,  if  it  bo  possible  for  me  to  repair  to  the 
;  if  not,  I  shall  drop  a  cluster  of  violets  from  the  grating.  But  is  this  a  dream,  such 
float  on  the  mists  of  my  cell,  or  shall  I  indeed  see  you  tliere,  and  forget  while  I 
yon  that  I  am  the  persecuted,  the  disowned,  the  oppressed  Ildefonsa  Maozoli  ?*' 

Over  these  lines,  perused  a  thousand  times,  and  folded  next  his  heart,  Annibal  vainly  tried 
to  sleep.  He  rose,  and  lighting  the  taper  he  had  extinguished  to  read  it,  sat  down  again  to  ite 
peraaaL  While  he  held  it  in  his  liand,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  treasure  which  the  lapse  of  agee 
OQadd  not  eslianst ;  yet  when  again  impelled  by  unsated  curiosity,  he  again  read  it,  he  felt 
thnft  its  eontents  were  brief  and  hiefiectual. 

The  day  passed  in  anticipations  of  delight,  and  when  the  moon  rose  he  hasted  to  the  eon- 
vent  He  reached,  unobserved,  the  foot  of  the  turret  where  he  had  stood  the  preceding  night, 
wd  had  not  been  there  many  moments  when  a  tuberose  fell  at  his  feet ;  he  scarce  gave  him- 
Mif  time  for  an  exclamation  of  rapture,  and  hastened  to  the  appointed  spot.  There  is  no 
telling;  but  to  lovers,  the  tumult  with  which  he  watched  for  her  steps  amid  the  murmurs  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sprung  forward,  when  the  tremulous  glittering  of 
nwonUght  falling  on  the  light  leaves  of  an  acacia,  made  him  believe  be  saw  her  white  gar- 
■enti  floating  near  him.  At  length  she  arrived.  The  first  meeting  of  youthful  lovers  may 
well  be  imagined ;  the  inarticulate  murmurs  that  spake  more  than  language— the  looks  still 
mora  eloquent  than  they — the  sighs  of  vestal  beauty,  breathed  through  the  fragrance  of  a 
moonlight  bower,  her  cheek  kindling  in  its  ray,  her  eye  wandering  but  not  withdrawn,  her 
ilepa  hesitating  yet  lingering,  timidity  flushing  into  confidence,  and  sodden  tenderness  cheeked 
by  timidity,  her  whole  frame  trembling  in  the  alternate  sway  of  fear  and  love.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  young  man,  unlike  any  of  his  species  she  had  ever  before  beheld,  with  all  the 
animation  of  courage  and  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  who  promised  liberation  and  who 
whispered  love— it  was  not  in  nature  to  resist  it ;  the  time,  the  place,  breathed  to  them  such 
thonghta  as  were  perilous  to  hear ;  upon  love  confidence  is  soon  engrafted,  and  Ildefonsa  re- 
lated her  wild  and  jrimple  story  to  Annibal  before  they  aeperated. 

-  Mjr  UtHuU  Realties  mu9t  have  developed  soon,*"'  ndd  tYie,  ^fot  "iiVS^  i^oar^  'Q3u8SiA>a 
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walk,  I  ncoUect  perfectly  being  every  day  caressed  by  a  lady,  whoae  form  and  nrien 
different  from  tbcae  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  where  I  was  nursed,  that  I  intMittdf  ii 
infisntioe  endearment,  a  new  term  to  distinguish  her,  and  the  sensationf  with  whick  hm 
presence  always  inspired  mc.  As  I  grew  up,  other  circumstances  caught  my  aitentioa.  Tte 
lady's  visits  were  always  in  the  evening,  they  were  passed  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  cadod  k 
a  hurried  departure.  I  also  observed  my  dress  and  food  to  be  diffierent  from  those  of  the  ] 
with  whom  I  lived,  whose  attention,  though  always  assiduous  and  aSectionato,  was : 
OB  every  visit  from  the  lady.  When  I  was  about  five  years  old,  1  was  also  visited  by  ni 
who  lavished  on  me  the  same  tenderness  and  grief  as  the  lady.  At  length  I  was 
removed,  and  for  some  time  wandered  throujjh  the  apartments  of  a  magnificent  castle^ 
solemnity  and  sorrow  reigned  in  every  room,  and  where  I  saw  the  cavalier  and  the  lady  fcr  m 
fiw  moments  together ;  they  stood  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  surveying  each  other 
looks  of  which  I  still  remember  that  the  anguish  was  mixed  with  distracting  foiidncM. 
souls  seemed  rushing  into  their  eyes ;  looks  were  all  they  durst  indulge  in ;  each  looked  m  If 
to  speak  was  to  be  undone ;  it  was  in  vain  I  ran  from  one  to  another,  endeavouring  witli 
childish  blandishments  to  soothe  the  distress  I  did  not  understand,  and  couU  not  bear  t» 
behold.  Chiklren  are  apt  to  be  impressed  by  clamorous  grief  and  violent  ezhibitioii,  bat  M 
we  this  scene  of  silent  agony  made  an  impression  never  to  be  effisoed.  After  this  I 
to  the  cottage,  and  was  visited  and  caressed  as  usual,  till  one  night,  one  terrible  night, 
to  be  explained  or  forgotten,  the  cavalier  came  to  the  cottage  with  an  air  of  distracting 
plaeing  me  before  him  on  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  forest  at  the  close  of  evening.  My 
were  disengaged,  and  thongh  disturbed  I  was  not  terrified.  I  employed  myself  in 
fknuture  of  the  horse  asid  his  rider,  which  were  sumpturms  and  warlike.  We  were  now 
sight  of  the  turrets  of  a  oastle,  which,  tinged  with  the  last  light  of  day,  rose  over  tkm 
forest  tops,  when  several  rufilans  rushed  on  the  cavalier  from  a  thicket  we  were 
tiMough.  They  were  no  common  murderers ;  it  was  no  common  spirit  of  vcngeanon 
horror  that  flaiiied  from  their  visages  and  deepened  their  howl  of  wild  delight.  Afterwarda  I 
rsmMBbered  nothing  distinctly.  Mine  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  glare  of  steel,  mine  can  wmB 
stunned  by  sounds  which  I  echoed  in  convulsions  of  fear ;  around  me  were  only  the  criao  <f 
slaughter  and  the  strife  of  despair.  I  was  thrown  aside  as  one  who  was  neither  remembtlid 
to  injure  or  to  spare ;  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  I  do  not  recollect  clearly,  but  he  mutt  hftw 
fallen  before  so  many  assailants.  When  my  faculties  returned,  I  found  myself  again  Ib  tkt 
cottage ;  I  cast  my  eyes  around  timidly,  and  saw  one  of  the  bloody  forms  of  the  forest  beadhig 
over  the  embers  of  a  fire.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  be  insensible  again.  I  was  dalirioiia'' 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  only  roosed  to  recollection  by  sounds  of  such  terror  as  intea^ 
sibiiity  resisted  in  vain ;  they  were  the  voices  of  the  murderers  which  muttered  nil  nigliC 
around  my  bed ;  I  heard  also  the  steps  and  voices  of  others,  whom  I  feared  to  look  at  through 
the  darkness,  lest  I  should  see  realized  the  shapes  which  ima^natton  poured  on  me  when  my 
eyes  were  closed. 

'*  At  intervals  I  saw  lightnings  of  blasting  force  and  brightness  flsshing  through  the  cnto* 
ments  of  the  hut,  and  heard  sounds  rolling  over  the  roof  which  I  afterwards  heard  were  the 
thunders  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  In  the  morning,  when  I  at  iongth  \'entured  to  Inquire  and 
to  complain,  I  was  checked  by  words  and  looks  of  prophetic  sadness,  and  the  woman  to  wlNHtt 
I  was  intrusted  often  began  to  speak  to  me,  but  suddenly  broke  off  without  power  to  proceed  i 
whether  distrusting  the  levity  of  chikihood,  or  resisting  the  violation  of  confidence,  I  know 
not  A  few  days  after  I  was  conveyed  to  a  convent,  where  I  wns  placed  to  board,  md  fron 
which  1  was  removed,  as  aftei^ards  from  others,  with  mudi  hurry  of  trepidation  and  many 
stratagems  of  concealment.  Parent,  relation,  or  inquiring  friend,  f  had  none ;  the  life  that 
Iwd  begun  in  calamity  proceeded  in  mystery.  At  every  place  where  I  resided  f  was  indeed  told  of 
a  friend  by  whose  directions  my  life  was  managed,  bnt  whom  I  was  never  to  see ;  this  Mend 
I  was  exhorted  to  conciliate  by  silent  reverence  and  remote  submission.  I  felt  little  compHi^ 
oency  towards  an  invi^ihle  benefactor  by  whom  I  was  supported  just  above  indigence,  nnd 
nurried  about  from  pUoe  to  place  without  any  communications  of  affection  or  confidenoe. 
.  "  At  length  I  was  mbo  years  ago  placed  in  this  convent,  where  I  was  told  at  my  entrance 
I  must  prepare  to  take  the  vows,  and  aeclode  myaolf  froos  the  wofM  for  «vnr.  Soittude  and 
M  Aatf /aft  AM  MUl0  power  of  diolceb  and  VillW  tewcMftSMn  t»  ifsisMifttet.    Kv  %c^ 
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thefv'oTOt  I  b«anl  this  with  littk  reloctanct ;  but  as  T  grew  up  strange  viskHis  floated  beibre 
■e  of  that  world  which  I  was  t  •  resign  without  having  known.  Sometimes  I  dcliij[hted  tp 
inrngbie  the  world  a  region  whose  gales  breathed  felicity  and  whose  soil  poured  forth  roses 
tpontaneously,  wboic  inhabitants  melted  in  bowers  of  balm  or  sparkled  in  palaces  of  amethyst ; 
tfid  sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  as  in  the  dark  dreams  of  that  visioned  night,  every  hand 
amed  with  the  weapon  of  blood,  and  every  visage  flashing  the  flames  of  helU  Yet  even  over 
thb  pictore  of  terrors  was  shed  a  light  of  romantic  splendour  and  wild  adventure,  which, 
■odiflcd  as  it  was  by  length  of  time  and  weakness  of  childish  perceptions,  left  on  my  mind  an 
Ifininiiin  of  curiouty,  mingled  with  awe,  indeed,  but  not  remote  from  desire.  Whether  my 
Meditations  on  the  world  were  just  or  not,  the  result  was  a  determination  not  to  quit  it  thus 
Ignnrant  and  incuriouE.  I  communicated  my  resolution  to  my  abbess,  who  heard  mo  with  a 
bunt  of  indignation,  which,  when  I  had  suffered  to  pass  over,  I  (bund  her  arguments  not 
cqmally  forcible.  I  resisted  her,  therefore,  respectfully  but  tenaciously.  When  she  was  weary 
of  oontending  with  one  she  could  neither  oonvinoe  nor  punish,  she  wrote  to  this  person  whom  • 
■he  represented  as  the  arbiter  of  my  fate,  and  whose  interference  she  looked  on  as  irresistible. 
Her  appeal  was  followed  by  a  haughty  command  to  take  tho  veil  without  opposition,  whidi 
woald  only  prove  the  impotence  of  my  contumacy  and  the  Imbecility  of  my  helplessness.  I 
now  roused  to  resistance— for  whom  will  not  oppression  rouse  ?  I  demanded  by  whom  I 
detained  and  dictated  to ;  I  demanded  to  be  restored  to  my  natural  protectors,  aqd 
it  was  impossible  there  could  be  a  human  being  so  destitute  of  support  and  protection 
m  I  was  represented  to  be.  The  answer  was  short,  but  decisive : — '  Your  birth  is  infamous— 
yow  parents  are  dead— yon  must  take  the  veil  or  perish.* — Four  years  have  since  been  wasted 
Id  oppression,  without  the  right  of  command,  and  of  resistance,  without  the  hope  of  triumph. 
I  bate  often  resolved  to  fly ;  but  where  can  I  fly,  to  whom  the  world  is  a  wilderness  ?  I  hove 
witimii  meditated  to  submit,  but  how  shall  I  submit,  to  whom  a  convent  is  worse  than  a 
ioab  ?  The  sight  of  you  has  given  a  new  spring  to  hope ;  when  I  think  of  you,  other 
tlMMights  mix  themselves  with  the  joys  of  liberation ;  the  world,  since  you  have  said  *  I  love,* 
it  BO  longer  a  dream  of  imaginary  felicity ;  3ret  the  same  sounds  would,  I  think,  soothe  and 
fOftiin  me,  were  they  never  to  be  repeated  beyond  the  echoes  of  a  cloister.** 

When  lldefonsa  had  finished  her  short  narrative,  Annibal,  whose  thoughts  while  she  spoke 
we  busied  in  remote  events,  drew  from  it  this  conclusion,  that  she  was  the  concealed  and 
paraeented  heir  of  honours  which  were  usurped  by  murderers.  The  rest  of  the  interview 
pemed  in  a  retrospect  of  the  fearful  events  that  had  introduced  them  to  each  other.  lldefonsa^ 
with  many  others,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  attempted  to  reach  the  town  by  a  bridge,  which 
gave  way  while  hundreds  Mere  on  it,  and  to  the  ruins  of  which  she  clung,  without  a  hope  of 
aafety,  till  rescued  by  Annibal.  They  had  become  insensible  when  near  the  margin  of  the 
8trcom»  to  which  they  had  been  wafted  by  its  fluctuations  before  they  recovered.  On  parting, 
many  plans  of  liberation  were  proposed,  of  which  that  which  Annibal  had  already  adopted 
appeared  the  most  judicious:  to  employ  the  interest  of  a  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  fenioving 
Udefonsa  from  monastic  restraint,  the  oppression  of  which  ho  encouraged  her  to  bear,  with 
taodcfiiesa  that  lamented  what  it  advised.  They  were  now  separating,  when  they  were 
atartled  by  a  noise ;  both  trembled  and  looked  round ;  a  shadow,  so  faint  that  to  lldefonsa 
it  was  scarce  visible,  passed  before  them..—*'  What  did  you  see?**  said  Annibal,  in  a  voice 
of  fear. — '*  I  hoard  a  faint  sound,**  said  lldefonsa,  answering  vaguely.—**  What  did  you 
aaa?*  nid  Annibal,  impatiently. — **  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  tree,*'  she  replied,  terrified  by 
Ua  voice.—'*  I  saw  the  form  of  a  fiend,**  said  Annibal,  gloomily.-.^"  What  do  you  say  ?** 
•aid  lldefonsa,  still  more  alarmed.— "  That  I  am  destroyed!'*  said  Annibal;  and  he  rushud 
ftom  her  with  unconscious  wildness. 

Fllippo  was  detained  four  days  at  Puzroli  by  the  indisposition  of  the  prior,  to  whom  he  at  * 
loBgth  presented  his  letters.  The  prior,  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  extensive  power,  proud 
of  patronage,  and  ostentatious  of  authority,  immediately  espoused  Annibal's  cause,  wrote  to 
■U  be  could  command  or  importune,  sent  to  Annibal  a  magnificent  present,  and  invited  hioi  to 
Kakle  with  him  nt  PuzsoIL  This  intelligence  was  suflicipntly  Inspiriting,  and  the  progrost  he 
had  continued  to  make  in  Ildefonsa*s  affections  was  such  as  might  animate  a  Icms  Miiguine 
imagination.  Yet  when  Filippo  returned,  he  found  his  master  plunged  in  a  gloom  \fUU:ii 
nothing  conid  explain  or  dispel;  in  vain  Filippo  watched  him  w\tVilY\e  mwU  %siim^v\xn  cA\\\\\\^^ 
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aflbctioo  ;  in  vain  he  exhantted  all  tht  flatteiief  of  hii  ebqaenee  tn  palming  Mt  appfoafehlog 
happinesa  and  diatinctioa,  the  resiftlesa  aoiterit^r  and  mnn|ficent  allbctkm  of  the  prfor,  thedb- 
appointment  of  the  abbess  and  her  secret  employer,  and  the  trinniphant  Itberatton  of  the 
Sifnora  Udefonsat  with  part  of  whose  story  be  had  been  intrusted.  Annlbal  remainod  sOent, 
or  only  replied  by  inteijections,  which  proved  his  mind  was  far  from  the  sabjeet  on  wMch  he 
spoke.  He  still  resorted  io  the  evening  to  the  convent,  bat  for  the  evening  he  also  appeared 
to  have  some  other  employment  His  despondency  increased  every  moment,  and  Finppiv,  wlio 
at  first  pretended  to  be  his  counsellor,  had  now  little  business  but  to  watch  his  looks  jBenfly 
In  the  day,  and  count  his  groans  sleeplessly  all  night,  lidefonsa  perceived  the  clmiige  aln^ 
but  in  the  precaridus  and  distressful  state  of  their  passion  there  were  so  many  reaaonfl  Ibr 
melancholy,  that,  judging  of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  she  ascribed  them  to  the  same  cause,  aad 
endeavoured  to  inspirit  him  with  hopes  she  scarcely  dared  to  indulge  herself. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  melancholy  hours,  which  were  half  devoted  to  fear,  and  half  to  love, 
that  FUippo,  who  watched  at  the  extremity  of  the  wall,  rushed  forward  with  terrtyr  in  Hi 
countenance,  and  motioned  to  the  lovers  to  separate.  lidefonsa  retired  through  the  garden 
in  haste,  and  Annibal  retreated  with  FlUppo,  who  hurried  along  his  master  with  looks  and 
broken  inteijections  of  fear,  till  they  had  reached  a  considerable  distance  from  the  convent. 

'*  Signor,**  said  Fiiippo,  **  I  have  seen  him."  Annibal  made  no  answer.  •*  Signer,*  said 
FHippo,  stopping,  and  turning  the  light  of  his  lantern  full  on  Annibal,  **  I  have  seen  Mm.** 
Annibal  moved  onwards  silently.  They  reached  the  inn.  FUippo,  emboldened  bymtrtnal 
terror,  entered  the  room  along  with  him.  **  Signor,"  said  he,  gazing  in  his  master's  fhee,  and 
not  speaking  till  he  was  near  enough  to  whisper,  **  signor,  I  have  seen  him  to-night.'*-."'  I  see 
him  every  night,"  said  Annibal,  gloomily.  Fiiippo  retreated.  '*  Yes,  FUippo,  every  n^ght 
He  is  not  dead,  poison  cannot  kill  him ;  he  crosses  my  path  when  I  move,  he  lurks  In  my 
chamber  when  I  sit,  he  pervades  all  the  elements,  and  whispers  audibly  in  my  cars  even  wtien 
their  senses  are  closed."—"  Signor,  what  is  it  ypu  say?**—*'  I  know  not  what  I  say;  onee  I 
hoped  my  heart  would  have  burst  before  I  could  have  uttered  thus  much,  but  it  is  in  vain-, 
human  resistance  is  In  vain.  I  know  him  not,  through  mist  and  vision  my  mind  grasps  at  hfan 
in  vain ;  but  I  feel  that  though  his  character  is  shadowy,  his  influence  Is  substantial ;  I  feel 

that  I  am did  I  say  his  victim  ?    Oh,  not  yet,  not  yet." 

He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  In  agony.  Fiiippo  sunk  beside  him.  "  Oh,  signor,  you 
break  my  heart !  if  the  terrible  being  I  have  seen  be  yet  alive,  the  guilt  is  not  yours,  nor  is  it 
mine.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  he  had  perished ;  nor  would  I  have  felt  so  much  fear  from  his 
spectre  as  I  did  from  his  living  presence  this  night.  Oh,  signor,  he  is  not  a  being  our  hands 
could  reach )  we  are  sinful  men,  signor ;  let  us  confess  to  some  holy  man,  and  b^  the  aids  of 

the  church.     We  are  sinful  men,  and  our  offences  visit  us  in  these  shapes  of  terror I  never 

recollected  them  so  distinctly  as  I  do,  this  night." — **  Fiiippo,'*  said  his  unhappy  master,  *'  I 
have  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  nature  once,  and  the  first  time — no  one  has  seen  me  thus  sub- 
dued before  ;  dismiss  your  fears — ^you  are  in  no  danger ;  this  business  requires  other  agents ; 

leave  me  to  encounter  it  alone.     I  believe  I  am  for  the  dark  hour,  and  the  unutterable  task 

I  believe  I  am  resigned  by  my  better  angel ;  a  blast  has  spread  over  life,  and  the  organs  with 
which  I  behold  objects  are  seared  and  discoloured.  Go  from  me  ;  I  no  longer  wish  to  feel 
anything  human  near  me  ;  it  enfeebles  mc,  and  my  nerves  should  be  of  iron  now.  I  should 
be  mantled  in  midnight,  and  armed  with  serpents ;  I  would  I  were ;  I  would  I  were  muflied  In 
blindness,  or  hissed  into  stupor.  FUippo,  do  not  heed  me ;  I  struggle  no  longer  from  convic- 
tion, but  from  despair.     Fiiippo,  do  not  heed  me.     The  enemy  of  souls,  it  is  said,  has  great 

power  over  melancholy  spirits  ;  I  have  been  melancholy  from  my  youth  ;  but  this  fs  reality 

terrible,  overwhelming  reality ;  here  is  fact  and  consequence.  Fiiippo,  why  do  you  gaze  thus  ? 
do  not  heed  me." 

)  Fiiippo,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  the  convulsions  of  Annibal's  mind,  and  ascribing  them 
to  the  dread  that  the  being  he  had  seen  was  the  spectre  of  the  poisoned  monk,  endeavoured 
to  console  him  by  the  hope  that  he  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  was  yet  alive 
and  uninjured.  **  I  know — 1  know  he  is  alive  V  said  Annibal,  distractedly.  *'  There  Is,  then» 
nothing  to  fear,  or  to  be  reproached  with,  signor:  I  will  get  absolution  for  giving  him  the 
drink,  and  we  will  go  to  the  holy  prior  happfly."— **  And  who  shall  give  me  absolution  ?"  said 
AnaibaK     **  For  what,  sfgnor  ?*  adted  Fiiippo,  coafoottded  by  the  question.    '*  Vmafa,"  said 
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AMiibaIr •tectin^  Jnto  frMuy*  "do  not  ntne  it  do  not  utter  it  even  mental!}  !— would  you 
tempt  am  to  sf)eak  it  ?*^woidd  you  feut  your  ean  with  my  ruin  ?  You  are  one  of  his  emis* 
■viMb  bHbed  to  haunt  me  in  bis  absenee,  and  shut  up  every  breathing  Imle  of  remission—- 
every  ^impse  of  quiet**' 

FiUppot  astonished  and  dismayed,  forbore  to  speali,  and  Annlbal,  soon  after  perceiving  hfm 
about  to  quit  the  room,  desired  him  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  that  night  Ftlippo 
obeyed*  futd.  Annibal,  throwing  himself  on  the  bed,  closed  his  eyes.  Fllippo  rose,  and  bend- 
ing over  him,  watched  if  be  slept  His  master,  starting  with  the  quickness  of  habitual 
fear,  demanded  why  he  had  risen  ?  *\Be.not  displeased,  signer,  these  are  relics  of  power  and 
MDottty— ovary  one  of  these  cvoeses  has  touched  the  shrine  of  Loretto ;  I  was  going,  while  yon 
slept,  to  lay  them  under  your  pillow,  so  that  no  evil  thing  might  hurt  you.**  Annibal  sUeotly 
suffered  him,  and  again  tHed  to  rest ;  but  Filippo  again  rose,  and  began  to  tie  something 
about  the  pillars  of  the  bed.  '*  And  these,  signer,  I  have  but  thought  of  this  moment ;  they 
have  power  against  all  wisards  and  unholy  things  that  walk  the  earth  In  the  shape  of  men, 
bat  are  net ;  this  is  a  shred  of  the  doth  In  which  the  head  of  St  Januarius  was  wrapped  when 
it  waa  first  discovered  t  wliiletbis  is  on  your  bed,  you  are  safe  from  spell  and  wizardry."-^"  It  ia 
indeed  a  relio  of  virtue  if  I  am,'*  said  Annibal,  heavily ;  "  but  where  did  you  procure  them, 
Fllippo  ?**—*«  My  undo  Micheb  gave  them  to  me  on  his  dying  bed ;  he  had  purchased  them 
from  a  Dominiean."— "  Take  them  away  quick ;  the  haunting  of  that  name  will  not  depart 
from  me  all  night;  let  not  Michelo  touch  me^it  brings  back  a  thousand  images;  dark  and 
disastrous  thoughts  are  with  me  when  he  is  named.  Lie  down  again,  Filippo,  and  speak  not 
till  the  morning.**  Filippo  obeyed,  but  twice  started  up  in  the  night  from  an  apprehension 
there  were  others  in  the  room,  so  loud  were  Annibal's  exclamations  and  struggles  in  his  sleep. 

To  these  nights  the  ooeupations  of  the  day  sometimes  afibrded  relief;  the  presence  of 
Ddefonsa  soothed  both  his  melanchdy  and  his  passion ;  the  variety,  too,  and  spirit  of  ad- 
vcoiare,  which  the  drcumstances  of  their  interview  were  diversified  by,  occupied  his  mind 
nnd  his  imagination.  Sdmetimes  the  signal  of  their  meeting  was  the  low  tones  of  Ildefonsa's 
maffvf^l'n*,  breathing  from  among  the  moon*Ut  foliage — sometimes  that  of  disappointment 
was  a  elttster  of  withered  flowers,  dropped  from  the  grating  of  her  cell ;  once  he  heard  her 
utter  soundii,  of  a  tone  different  from  those  of  common  tenderness,  and  paused  before  he 
ai^neadied  her  to  interrupt  it    The  lines  were  these : — 

^  We  neeC  so  more— oh,  tUak  on  met 

ThouKh  lort  to  senoo  for  evor ; 

Yet  faithful  llemory'a  record  dear 

WUopero— we  ohall  not  Mver. 

Ko,  by  that  Up  of  richeit  tweeta. 

Ok,  nercr  preai'd  by  bm  I 
No,  by  that  aoft  eye'a  banaid  fives, 

I  mutt  remembef  thee ! 


iof  irigeet'a  oaonal  light 
Shall  oft  rcTire  Ita  power ; 
Evea  yoa,  pale  beama,  ahaU  wake  the  fhooght 
They  lit  ewe  nartiag  hour. 

And  then  I'll  think  I  tee  that  form. 

In  ardent  beauty  flowinir ; 
And  at  the  thought  a  tear  ahall  wake, 

Aa  fond  aa  now  tia  flowing.** 


Annibal  advanced  from  his  concealment ;  Ildefonsa  discovered  him,  and  said,  hi  faltering 
accents^  **  Those  lines  were  suggested  to  me  when  I  had  seen  you  once,  and  expected  to 
see  you  no  more.** — '*  And  was  it  possible,**  said  Annibal,  "  you  could  think  such  a  passion 
conld  exhaust  itself  in  one  night's  rapture  and  conflict  ?*'— "  Were  it  not  better  thst  it  should, 
than  to  have  lingered  through  a  few  nights  more,  only  to  expire  ?**—<*  What  do  you  say,  Ilde- 
loBsa  ?**—**  That  where  there  is  no  confidence  there  can  be  no  passion.  Amdbal,  Annibal, 
are  these  like  the  sweet  hours  of  early  love  ? — ^is  this  the  mixture  of  soul  and  feeling  you 
have  talked  of?  Your  eye  is  wild,  Annibd,  and  your  cheek  Is  pale — ^you  will  not  tell  me 
the  cause,  yet  you  say  you  love  me.**—"  If  you  love  me,**  said  Annibal  vehemently,  **  mention 
this  no  more.  Can  the  communication  of  misery  and  guilt  endear  affection  or  increase  hap- 
pinesar"— *<  Of  gailt,  Annibal?**—**  Yes;  is  there  not  mental  guilt?— may  not  a  man  be  a 
murderer,  a  parridde  hi  thought?— do  you  think  that  the  hardened  wretch,  whose  hands  reek 
every  night  with  blood,  unrepented  and  unremembered,  suffers  like  him  over  whose  lonl 
the  image  of  antloipaled  gaUt  sits  for  ever,  the  absence  of  commission  more  than  balanced 
by  the  borrois^of  feeling  and  remorse?  Oh,  Ildefonsa,  the  anguish  of  a  mind  unwillingly 
depreved,  to  whioh  evtt  ia  aggmvated  by  the  bitterness  of  compulsion  and  the  revoltings  of 
immle  fn^egthft  sneh  a  state  was  only  to  be  imagined  in  the  list  of  human  suflbrings  till  it  was 
inilieted  on  me.**— ^.What  do  you  meaii^blessed  mother,  what  do  you  mean  by  those 
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vordi  ?** — **  Nothing— I  know  net  myfelf ;  let  ui  talk  of  your  liberation.  Hov  iM  «re 
to  thtf  subject  r* — "  It  wai  my  fault,  and  I  ahoold  have  ibrbore  it*  fin*  I  pcrodTO  it  mlvoyolopa 
you  in  wuyward|pii  and  mniing^it  was  mj  fault ;  but  ray  mind  waa  atranfely  torched  t^ 
night.  I  again  miv  thut  ominous  stranger,  whom,  whed  I  see,  I  believe,. in  my  fear,  oreryCldBf 
I  have  heard  of  one  that  watches  over  my  life  for  evil.**—*'  WiM>«-wbaft  sftrabger  is  this  ?— Irhy 
did  yon  not  tell  me  of  him  before  ? — what  manner  of  man  is  he  ?**«^*<  You  startle  ne,  AmitbaJ^ 
by  your  vobemcnce ;  he  is  a  roonii  (  I  have  observed  him  some  days  past,  in  consultation  with 
the  abbes*.  I  know  not  of  what  convent  he  Is,  or  what  brings  him  to  ours,  but  I  fed  a  wUd 
awe  as  he  passes  and  looks  on  me.'* — '*  His  name — have  you  heard  liis  name  ?" — **  1  think  I  hum 
heard  the  abbess  call  him  Father  Schemoli ;  but  I  will  watch  him  more  closely,  and  leata  ^ 
— *'  No,  no,  no,  approach  him  not—touch  him  not ;  it  Is  unlawful  to  bold  converse  wMi  iii«» 
ndcfonsa,  my  innooent  love,  beware  of  intercourse  with  that  being*:  it  is  not  good  to  hold  it| 
ooen  I  joined  my  hand  to  his«  and  his  grasp  has  never  been  relaxed  slnoe." 

Ildefonsa,  now  terrified  to  tears,  terrified  Annibal  by  her  distress.  He  attempted  to 
soothe  her,  but  every  effort  to  diversify  their  melanciioly  conference  was  rendered  iaeffsetnal 
by  involuntary  recurrence  or  gloomy  abslraction.— *'  There  is  a  speU  over  me  too,**  said  AnnilMlt 
with  a  painful  smile,  "  my  mind  has  also  been  strangely  touched.  I  ascribe  it,**  said  he,  ferefaif 
Mmself  to  proceed,  **  to  a  prediction  I  recollect  relating  to  myself^  which  sheds  a  glooai  vvar 
me  I  cannift  dispel.**—'*  What  is  the  purport  of  it?**  said  Ildefensa.  "  That  I  am  to  bei«t- 
tored  witli  a  prospect  of  the  completion  of  my  wishes,  never  to  be  verified ;  that  the  objeet  I 
love  Is  to  be  ttirn  from  me  at  the  moment  of  possession  ;  and  that  Ufe  is  to  change  ila  cos* 
i>leiion  at  the  period  when  its  aspect  becomes  brilliant  with  joy  and  hope.** — *'  The  predion 
tloQ  is  so  ^en<*ral,  it  must  have  been  uttered  in  infancy,**  said  Udefonsa.  "  Possibly  loaf 
before  it,**  said  Annlbat,  heavily.  *'  Has  it  been  so  long  in  circulation  V  replied  Ildetefi, 
endeavourin.q^  to  evade  the  application.  **  I  only  heard  it  last  night, **  said  Annibal,  with  M^ 
phasls.  **  It  is  a  melancholy  one,**  said  Ildefonsa,  yielding  to  the  complexion  of  tbo  hawv 
and  the  conference.  **  There  is  an  alternative,**  said  Annibal.  **  I  would  embraoe  aay  aU 
tentative  preferably,**  said  IMefensa,  heedlessly.  **  Would  yon-r«oQld  you  indeed  ?*  aoM 
Annibal  with  sudden  eagerness.     ••  I  would  assuredly,**  she  replied,  *•  unless——"—"  Unkii 

what  ?"— l^nlcfts  it  involved  a  crime— or '*— •*  Ay,  ay,  I  know  all  yoa  would  aay,"  asU 

Annibal.  **  Would  t lie  degree  of  the  crime  make  any  diftrence?**  said  he,  after  a  paaat; 
then  again  interrupting  her  with,  **  But  that  is  of  no  consequence  to  me.*'  Prom  a  con- 
ference thus  wildly  broken,  neither  could  derive  much  pleasure;  they  separated,  uneheered 
by  a  promise  of  speedy  return,  for  Odefonsa  informed  her  lover  that  attendance  on  a  peculiar 
ceremony  would  detain  her  for  three  following  nights. 

This  interval  FUippo  observed  his  master  to  pass  in  unmitigated  wretchedaesa,  and  over- 
heard him,  in  soKtude  and  in  sleep,  perpetually  repeating  to  himself  the  oaiaoaa  soatenoe 
which  he  had  communicated  to  Ildefonsa.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  letters  arrived 
from  Puszoli  of  the  most  momentous  import.  They  contained  an  (»rder  from  the  bbhop  of 
the  diocese  for  the  removal  of  Sister  Ildefonsa  Mauzoli,  of  the  Ursuliae  convent,  to  aaother 
ia  PuasoiL  This  the  prior  Informed  Annibal,  in  another  letter,  was  only  a  preparatary 
step  to  her  being  declared  free  to  adopt  or  reject  a  aiooaslic  life.  The  letter  condaded  by 
pressing  .\nnibal's  removal  to  Pnzxoli,  where  the  event  of  bis  love  and  fortune  aeomed  to 
demand  his  presence.  The  order  was  brought  to  the  coo\-ent  by  a  oaessengcr  of  the  priar'% 
who  was  also  an  eceleaiastical  officer,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  abliesa ;  Ftiippo 
paniett  him  by  the  order  of  AnniboL  The  delivery  af  the  order  waa  attended  with 
fermaKty.  and  witnessed  by  a  number  of  atteodanta. 

Hour  after  hour  Annibal  counted  the  delay  of  tbe  imsaiagiir  with  anpatienoe,  which 
at  length  discoloured  by  (ear.    I'nable  to  comoiunieate  the  eaifte  of  his  agiCatioa,  and  a,siiatci 
by  other  c.\nses«  he  wandered  on  tbe  nsargm  d  the  riior,  oow  dark  and  wild  with 
and  irM  in  vain  to  expel  from  his  thootht  tlie  doloroas  saaads  which  his  Upe 
•sath-  f>rtning.  while  he  stroggled  to  forget  theoL     Late  in  tisa  iviaing  Filipp* 
bfvathless.  with  ttraaire  intclli^eace.  which  at  irat  be  caaldaaly  reaa  ia  esdaa 
pa«ion  for  his  ausfer**  solieikade  at  le^th  aaade  him  inhtaraf,  and  he  related  the  evcaU  «f 
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the  pdn  wm  faitMdaead  te  Hm  abbfts*  SIm  neetved  the  piip«ff  with  BVihniittOiiy  but  pmnoti!^ 
isg  It,  iMotmd  h«rMlf  whk  narks  of  gyief and  diimaf^  and  then  addrostfo^  heraelf  to  lb««M- 
tensar,  laid,  **T1U»  order  «OBwa  loo  late,  oioept  to  renew  our  grief  for  the  losa  of  a  depesled 
aister  s  lldeftHua  Mansoll  la  now  beyofd  the  reach  of  earthly  ponmr ;  abe  expired  yr^wf^mf*" 
Tbe  meteenger,  with  streog  eipreaalona  of  conecrn,  and  aome  of  diatntst,  quitted  the  apart- 
meot  where  thoolamoroat  diitresa  of  the  nnns,  which  seemed  to  wait  a  signal  for  its  reoewel» 
contended  in  vain  with  the  loud  murmurs  in  which  the  attendants  testified  their  suspkloaMd 
reaeotineaft.  But  FHippo^  isImss  first  impalso  of  cenoem  was  superseded  by  his  penelr^ 
tion,  detemdDed  not  to  quit  the  convent  thus  tnonriousiy.  He  dreaded  his  master's  despair; 
he  ndstnisted  the  malignity  of  the  abbess;  and  while  the  attendants  were  dispersung,  he 
^gHded  through  the  paasages  of  the  eonrent,  and  repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  be  dispensed  his 
proatrations  with  sudi  uncHoa,  and  examined  the  relics  with  so  profound  a  visage»  that  ^ 
attraoted  the  netloe  of  an  old,  deaf,  crippled  nun»  who  usually  loitered  in  the  chapel,  to  iajL 
the  fiuth  or  charity  of  devout  visitors.  By  this  sibyl  he  was  led  about  from  one  saint's  napl 
to  another's  eyebrow;  he  wfM  shown  the  dust  that  dropped  from  the  crayons  of  St  Luke^  and 
ntile  which  Ibll  firom  the  Holy  House  of  LorettOb  in  its  aerial  journey  from  Palestine  to  Itataf- 
In  the  course  of  his  inqoiriee  he  satisfiod  himsi  If  thai  she  was  almost  completely  deaC  ei|d 
newly  blind }  he  now,  thcrelbre,  reconnoitred  the  chapel  with  some  degree  of  eon^denee. 
Tbrovgh  one  of  the  upper  arcades,  he  observed  the  nuns  passing  with  such  frequency,  that  lifi 
immediately  conjectured  it  opened  to  the  gallery  where  their  cells  were  rapged.  To  confirm 
lua  ooajectures,  by  the  gratuity  of  a  few  zechins,  he  prevailed  on  the  nun  to  repeat  a  ceilalki 
nmnber  of  prayers  for  hini«  at  a  shrine  whieb  owed  the  distioetion  moie  to  the  distance  irom 
tile  phoe  of  his  devotion,  than  to  his  belief  of  its  uncommon  sanctity.  When  he  bad  niadB 
this  anangement  (in  ^e  prosecution  of  whieki  he  very  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tbe 
^gad  oun  fast  asleep),  he  eaotlously  appraoohcd  the  part  of  the  chapel  under  tbe  arcade ;  he 
knew  not  in  what  aaaner  to  convey  his  presence  ar  hia  purposes.  A  aoaall  portable  Btrindd 
iBstrament,  which  he  had  pureliased  on  the  way  flrom  one  of  tbe  attendants,  in  hopes  of  Sooth- 
ing hie  master's  gloonqr  sditttde,  presented  itself  as  a  lucky  vsedium  of  unsuspected  communi- 
cation. He  touched  it,  but  the  old  nun,  awoke  by  ao  unneuid  a  sound,  tottered  forward  |0 
dHMnd  the  reason  of  it,  at  the  same  time  assuring  FUtppo  that  be  had  been  so  uofortunsite  as 
to  dirtnib  a  vision  in  which  St  Ursula  waa  just  about  to  promise  her  any  favour  she  eoold 
adk  Ibr  the  young  visitor,  on  condition  he  applied  Ibr  the  situation  of  gardener  to  the  conveaA : 

**  Fsr  ow  gardener,**  aaid  the  nun,  *'  h«s  grown  ao  old "'^**  Veaerahle  mother.*'  said 

mppo,  *«  return  to  the  shrine,  donbtiess  you  will  be  favoured  with  a  continuance  of  the  vision. 
I  mysdf  roe»ved  an  uncommon  accession  just  at  the  mementy  which,  with  the  help  of  your 
prayers,  may  improve  into  an  actual  call  to  become  gardener  to  St  Ursnla.  With  regard  to 
tlib  instmssent,,  venerable  motber,  I  was  onoe,  when  wandering  over  the  Andes  (which  are  a 
lidge  eC  high  mounlains  dividing  Germany  from  the  kland  of  Africa),  chased  by  n  band  of 
bloody,  nnbelieving  Moors ;  I  bad  no  iostrument  but  this,  on  which  I  was  inspired  to  play  a 
hymn  to  St  Ursula*  the  effect  of  which  was  so  sacre^  that  the  whole  troop  was  converted, 
and  remain  good  Catholics  to  this  day*  Imade  a  vow  on  the  spot,  that  on  this  very  instru- 
mmH  I  wevki  play  the  same  hymn  at  the  shrine  of  St  Ursula  as  soon  as  T  arrived  in  Italy ;  I 
bag.  tharefcre^  revevend  mother,  you  will  do  me  no  disquiet  in  the  performance  of  my  vow.*' 
— .*•  HeoTSQ  forbid  I*  repbed  the  religious ;  "  i  never  heard  a  more  glorious  recital  s  it  is 
axaetly  like  the  legends  which  the  oonfessor  reads  to  us  on  the  vigils  of  tbe  saints.'* 

She  then  returned  to  the  shrine  where  she  was  soon  wrapt  into  another  vision  on  the  c»ll 
of  tho  yanng  gardener.  But  however  tbe  deaf  nun  might  be  dismissed  without  much  cost 
of  daxterity»  he  knew  not  how  to  luU  the  vigilant  sisters.  It  was  a  luoky  hour,  that  alletM 
to  priTste  devotion,  wh)^  most  of  them  were  resigning  to  sleep.  He  recollected  an  air  be 
had  heard  Aanibal  sing,  in  suppressed  tones,  near  the  garden,  while  he  waited  for  Ildefonsa; 
it  «u  plaintive,  and  might  well  pass  for  a  pilgrim*s  song.  Ho  touched  a  slight  prelude  on  h» 
iMtWMMBtt  and  then  sung  the  iDllowing  words,  mcrM  voc^.-^ 


•4  U  §km  who  w««9«  a  lover's  wot*. 

Y«t  linger  nMr  thvae  coo*rHyiK  wal]a. 
Of  abMnt  love  the.MfDg  «he  know«,  # 

tte  Iwan  ite  §m$,  Ihuagh  tinid  colb.** 

•Hb  paMed«r-aft  WOB  elill ;  be  repeated  it  in  a  voice  tremolons  with  disappelntmenW  and  a 
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'Uglrt  Tibrttloo  (low  «id  brief  as  a  righ)  of  Ddelbnta**  w^-known  mandoUbo*  eame  to  Us  ev, 
ffittng  hin  frith  conildnicoi  and  joy.  His  recognition  of  this  signal  was  without  donht  or 
fear,  for  he  had  heard  his  master  say,  that  Ildefonsa  was  the  only  inmate  within  the  walls  who 
toaohed  the  roandoline.  He  rose  joyfully,  and  was  quitting  the  chapel,  withont  dlstofUng 
the  old  nun,  to  learn  the  success  of  her  second  conference  with  St  Ursula,  when  a  toand 
near  Mm  arrested  his  steps.  He  knew  not  to  what  direction  to  refer  it;  it  seemed  thatuif  a 
human  voice,  yet  it  issued  flrom|under  his  feet.  He  listened.  **  There  was  no  sound,"  said 
a  Toioe  from  beneath  the  shrine ;  "  it  was  fancy — the  chapel  is  empty. "— **  Then  let  us  aacend," 
nid  a  female  voice,  **  for  I  am  suffocated  \vith  these  damps.  Is  your  apprehension  of  disOo- 
▼ery  suffldontly  removed  ?  "— ^*  Perfectly,**  answered  the  first,  which  Filippo  discovered  to  be 
that  of  Father  Schemoli.— **  Discovery  cannot  penetrate  where  you  have  led  me.  To-aorrow 
night  then,  reverend  mother,  this  serpent  shall  be  crushed  in  the  dark !  may  I  rely  on  jour 
assistant  ?*'~**  As  firmly  as  on  your  own  resolution,  father.**—"  That  has  never  failed,''  said 
Schemoli,  emphatically. 

The  time  which  they  took  to  ascend,  and  enter  the  chapel,  by  a  concealed  grating,  in  the 
IMvement  of  the  shrine,  gave  Filippo  an  opportunity  to  screen  himself  behind  the  proAise 
Tolumes  of  draper}'  that  enfolded  it ;  but  when  he  saw  the  confessor  and  abbess  of  the  coa- 
▼ent,  for  that  was  the  female,  ascend  from  the  shrine,  and  pass  the  spot  where  he  stood,  he 
ceased  to  hope  for  life.  They  passed  him,  however,  and  drawing  near  the  door,  observed  the 
nun ;  the  abbess  awoke  her :  **  Why  are  you  sleeping  ?*'  said  the  abbess.  '*  I  was  not  sleep- 
ing,** replied  the  nun.  **  Strangers  might  have  entered  the  chapel,'*  said  the  ooofiessor. 
**  That  is  impostible  while  I  am  here,*'  obser\*ed  the  nun.  *^  Arc  you  sure  no  one  has  been 
here  since  ?  "  asked  the  abbess.  *'  There  was  one  young  pilgrim,"  said  the  nun,  exaltiqg  ber 
%'oice,  '*  who  went  through  the  panelled  door  behind  the  drapery,  at  the  left  pediment  of  the 
shrine  of  St  Ursula.** "  Filippo  took  the  hint  as  dexterously  as  it  was  given,  and  gliding  through 
the  door,  which  he  had  not  tOl  then  obser>*ed,  retreated  silently  through  a  remote  passage. 
*'  You  were  very  particular  in  observing  the  manner  of  his  exit,"  said  Schemoli  **  To  tcQ 
jou  the  truth,  I  let  him  out  myself^"  answered  the  nun«— **  She  is  fooUsh,**  said  the  abbess* 
retiring  with  Schemoli,  "  hut  strict  and  faithful.'* 

In  the  meantime  Filippo  hastened  to  his  master :  he  informed  him  of  the  supposed  machi- 
nations of  the  abbess ;  he  did  not  conceal  fh>m  him  the  presence  and  agency  of  Schemol!  s  he 
averred  it  his  belief  that  the  signora  Ildefbnia  did  exist,  though  he  feared  it  was  determined 
she  should  not  exist  much  longer.  All  personal  interference  was  now  fruitless,  as  he  would 
probably  be  excluded  fh>m  the  walls  of  the  convent ;  but,  as  the  following  night  was  assigned 
for  the  celebration  of  herfhneral,  at  which  strangers  would,  of  course,  be  preaeat,  he  advised 
Annibal  to  repair  thither,  with  the  officer  who  had  brought  the  bishop's  ord»,  to  state  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and  of  which  he  (Filippo)  would  avow  himRif  a  witness, 
cover  the  abbess  with  confusion,  and  interest  the  spectators  and  the  ntlaiiail'ti  m  the 
restitution  of  Ddeibnsa.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  courage  or  ingenuity  oeuiid  propooe,  was 
anticipattHi  in  the  advice  of  Filippo,  which  Annibal  prepared  to  adopt,  with  a  heart  be  was 
deKghted  to  fee)  beatmg  with  human  passions  once  more. 

The  funeral  of  a  sister  of  the  UrsuUne  convent  was  always  attended  with  pecoBarsoleaBUty, 
from  the  abbess's  wish  to  impress  strangers,  who  were  permitted  to  attend  it,  with  an  opiahm 
of  the  sanctity  of  her  retreat,  as  well  as  to  spread  over  the  minds  of  the  iuaates  a  deeper 
shjuie  of  rvligious  awe  and  submission.  The  office  was  to  he  perfiwrned  in  the  chapel  aft  add- 
a%ht,  two  hours  ttelbte  which  exerr  avenue  was  filled  by  strangers,  among  wboas  ^■-s*»*'  aad 
hbatteudanu  ibuad  no  dilBcultT  in  mingling.  His  spirits  were  solemnly  tooebed :  the  idea 
of  IVMbnsa  associated  with  the  persuasion  and  imagerr  of  death  (though  from  death  be 
befieved  her  saOcaenllT  dtstantX  the  glicfing  steps,  the  dte  Ugfat.  and  the  Ww 
repelled  the  tusMrit  of  expeccatioa.  and  stiDed  and  saddened  hisa.  Whi^e  the  crowd 
«>xamiidBg  the  devices  with  which  the  passages  of  the  cbapel  were  arrayed.  AaaabaX, 
ufiprr  axcjide.  bebeld  a  group  of  aaas  aaseesblcd  round  the  bier,  wbicb  itaed  ia  the  ccaire  of 
the  cbapeL  The  tapers  wx*ffe  not  y«t  Kt«  but  a  tarch  haiaid  dimhr  at  the  foot  of  the  bier, 
#HMriag  the  pale,  evaasd  fenas  of  tbe  siiten.  who  frtaa  tiae  to  time  breadicd  the  lav, 
hI?^.6^  teaea.  wbsdh  Rifust  tbe  «Aee  far  tbe  deail  aad  wbsdh  «ere  soc>a  to  sae^  wiib  the 
cbaatattaltbacboir, aad  tbe  rich  thiaiinaf  tbe  aifM.     riaaiial  ■■■laiiij  hj^ 
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ly  ifcom  liahit,  listened,  entranced  In  sadness,  and  almost  wished  himself  lapped  (n 
the  daep  rest  which  was  soothed  hy  the  breathings  of  such  holy  harmony.  Of  IldefiMna,  evar 
if  h0  possessed  her,  he  dreaded  his  possession  would  not  be  lo&g,  and  though  armed  for  h«r 
libiMratioD,  he  already  wept  her  as  dead. 

Bleanwh^e  midnight  approached ;  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank  attended  to  perform  llie  service^. 
The  abbess  and  the  nuns  were  ranged  in  their  galleried  stalls,  the  crowd  below,  pale  witk 
religious  awe,  filled  the  aisle  and  chancel.  The  service  of  the  dead  Was  chanted— .the  roar  of 
the,  organ  ceased ;  the  prior,  rising,  advanced  to  the  bier,  and  spreading  his  arms,  breathed  « 
benediction  over  the  pall  that  covered  it.  The  attendants,  raising  it,  bore  it  towards  the 
narrow  door  of  a  subterranean  cemetery,  preceded  by  the  sacristan,  whose  torch  flared  over 
the  darii  and  arched  entrance.  On  a  signal,  the  nuns  were  about  to  renew  the  requiem, 
whose  last  echo  was  now  dyiQg  on  the  ear,  when  Annibal,  who  had  wrought  hfanself  to  an 
eaerxfitio  burst  of  rage  and  enthusiasm,  called  aloud  to  them  to  forbear,  and  appealing  alter* 
natcly  to  the  prior  and  the  spectators,  demanded  justice  on  the  abbess,  for  deceiving  them  by 
a  6ctitious  interment  of  a  nun,  whom,  if  alive,  she  had,  immured  in  the  recesses  of  a  duogeoa* 
This  bold  outcry  was  followed  by  terror  and  confusion ;  the  attendants  paused  in  dismay,  the 
flons  ran  shrieking  to  their  cells,  the  prior  advanced  in  amaze,  and  the  crowd,  variottdy 
dlvidedt  awaited  the  event  of  this  extraordinary  appeal. 

Annibal  now  briefly,  but  vividly,  related  the  late  events,  which  were  corroborMed  by 
Filippo ;  he  urged  the  prior  by  bis  awe  of  episcopal  authority,  and  he  interested  the  speo- 
tators  by  a  detail  of  the  helplessness,  the  persecutions,  and  the  beauty  of  Ildefonsa.  By  this 
tiae  the  abbess  had  descended,  and  appealed  loudly  in  her  turn  against  the  insult  offered  to 
ber  character  and  hor  sanctuary  by  a  wandering  fugitive,  of  whom  nothing  more  was  known, 
than  tliat  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  faith,  a  seducer  of  vestal  purity,  and  a  calami* 
aiator  of  vestaf  sanctity.  Annibal,  who  perceived  the  auditory  fluctuating,  hastened  to  brings 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  and  obvious  test,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prior, 
besonght  him  to  command  the  pall  to  be  removed,  and  the  bier  to  be  examined.  "  If,*'  added 
he.  **  Ildefonsa  be  living,  she  is  not  on  that  bier;  if  she  be  dead,  the  appearance  of  the  corse 
win  justify  my  charge,  and  blast  her  murderers  with  conviction.*' 

To  this  proposal,  the  prior,  moved  by  strong  personal  curiosity,  consented,  nor  did  the 
ebbess  seem  to  decline  it ;  they  moved  with  difficulty  through  the  chancel,  now  obstructed 
by  the  crowd,  tumultuous  with  curiosity.  The  attendants  invested  the  bier,  the  prior  himself 
held  a  taper  as  he  bowed  over  it — the  pall  was  removed ;  with  a  spring  of  agony,  Annibal 
threw  himself  oa  the  object  it  disclosed — on  the  corse  of  Ildefonsa  I 

He  started  up,  revived  by  frantic  hope ;  he  examined  the  hand  on  which  his  burning  tears 
were  dropping— it  was  no  waxen  effigy ;  it  was  cold  and  relaxed,  but  it  was  human  fle!^.    He 
looked  with  straining  eyes  on  the  face  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  violence :  he  knew  them  well—, 
there  was  neither  streak  nor  stain,  neither  discolouration  nor  contraction ;  she  was  calm  and 
lovely,  OS  in  sleep.     He  was  stirred  from  his  trance  by  a  sound  which  he  heard,  without  com* 
prehending  it— it  was  the  loud  rage  of  the  abbess  and  the  spectators,  who,  on  this  visible 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  his  charge,   would  willingly  have  torn  Annibal  to  pieces,   without 
patience  for  his  explanations,  or  a  sympathy  for  his  misery ;  but  hit  mind,  embittered  by 
persecotion,  and  goaded  by  a  conviction  of  crime  or  imposture  in  the  present  event,  furnished 
him  with  such  sudden  eloquence  of  vindication,  such  a  flow  of  passion  (which  described 
himself  as  bereft,  by  monkish  fraud  and  cruelty,  of  the  only  hope  that  soothed  his  existence, 
and  heaped  together  such  fearful  stories  of  monastic  oppression  and  religious  murder),  that 
the  lower  orders  of  the  auditor}',  always  favourable  to  the  depression  of  dignity,  again  adopted 
hia  cause,  and  demanded  loudly  an  inquisition  into  the  affair.    The  abbess,  enraged,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd,  and  warned  them  how  they  upheld  a  wizard,  a  sorcerer,  one  that  was* 
leogued  with  unholy  spirits,  against  the  cause  of  the  church  and  its  votaries ;  she  told  them 
the  stranger  was  a  Montorio,  one  of  the  dark  race,  whose  deeds  of  horror  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  earth,  and  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes. 

From  this  accusation,  Annibal,  unused  to  the  persecutions  of  Tppolito,  was  defending' 
himself  with  the  vehemence  of  genuine  horror,  ond  lookmg  round  the  multitude,  demanded 
who  dare  approve  the  charges  on  himself  or  his  house,  when  his  eye,  as  it  swept  the  circle 
with  a  look  of  command,  rested  on  the  dark  face  of.  SchemolL  standing  directly  opposite  btat. 
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■ad  ftguMag  hipB  with  n  look  of  fiied  tf«rnnets.  Annibai  was  tranaiUed  to  tiM  t|iol ;  Mi 
aryo  becama  boUow,  and  hii  Up  quivered.  He  bent  forward  with  a  broken  aound  of  ibar»  asd 
ntreated  without  a  power  of  collecting  thougbi,  or  uttering  a  word.  The  abbeM  acrnaawi 
with  triumph.  **  See,"  aaid  she,  "  the  wretch,  arrested  in  the  very  moment  of  fail  Mm 
defenoa  by  the  power  of  conacience !  See,  does  he  utter  a  word  ?  Look  on  hia  haggaid 
free — hia  eye  is  bent  on  air ;  but  doubtless  he  sees  forms  from  which  the  ey«s  of  the  fidtkM 
m  veiled." 

Anoibal  springing  through  the  crowd  with  a  vehement  impulse,  called  him  by  nama  te 
atay ;  then  retreating,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  in  the  direction  where  he  had  glided  awmj,  aaM 
Uiwardly,  "  Sea  where  he  flits  along ;  he  is  no  creature  of  this  earth  !*— *'  Whom  do  ymi 
apeak  to?**  said  some  around  him,  in  fear,  or  in  curiosity.  *'  Ask  me  not,**  said  Aaaibal* 
wildly  -,  **  I  dare  not  tell :  his  form  is  human,  bat  be  not  dceeived — he  is  not  one  of  «§.** 
The  few  who  pressed  around  him  were  driven  back  by  these  wild  words,  and  the  seakHia  tmd 
terrified  crowd  now  as  loudly  pressing  for  hit  arrest  and  detention,  as  they  had  a  moiMat 
past  to  hear  and  to  favour  him.  The  prior  advanced,  and,  informed  him  hia  conduol  tmd 
expressions  had  been  so  extraordinary,  that  he  conceived  it  his  duty  as  a  churchman  to  laha 
cognizance  of  them.  He  then  commanded  his  attendants  to  secure  and  guard  him.  On  Hm 
unhappy  prisoner,  neither  his  address,  nor  the  consequent  movements,  appeared  to  mako  &mf 
impression;  he  was  in  the  calmness  of  fixed  madness.  Prom  time  to  time  he  uttavidthe 
words,  **  See  where  he  glides  away,'*  to  the  great  terror  of  his  guard,  whom  he,  howaver, 
made  no  attempt  to  resist. 

Terror,  disastrous  passion,  and  disappointed  revenge,  had  indeed  impaired  hia  reaaoa*  kit 
his  madness  was  without  violence,  for  his  strength  was  exhausted.  The  remaining  ritea  af 
aepuhure  were  hastily  concluded ;  the  crowd,  still  murmuring  with  wonder  and  doubt,  db^ 
parsed ;  and  the  prior,  recollecting  that  in  the  ruined  town  there  was  now  no  place  to  laaaw 
the  prisoner,  consulted  with  the  abbess,  who  agreed  that  he  should  remain  secure  in  some  oolir 
apartment  of  the  convent,  and  watched  by  the  attendants.  There  was  Kttle  need  of  seeorltj ; 
Annibol  remained  calm  and  passiire ;  but  from  time  to  time  uttered  words  whieh,  had  kia 
hearers  been  acquainted  with  the  late  events  of  hl«  life,  would  have  suggested  ideas 
terrible  thxm  the  outrage  of  a  convent ;  but  terrified  by  the  ramblings  of  delirium,  which 
Interpreted  as  possession,  and  some  as  prophecy,  his  guards,  one  by  one,  retired,  each  aHefing 
the  departure  of  the  last  as  a  reason  for  his  own,  and  each  dreading,  as  he  saw  a  eompanioB 
retire,  that  he  would  be  left  alone  with  the  maniac.  It  was  solitude,  silence,  and  chilloeta 
that  recalled  Annibai  to  his  reason.  He  was  in  a  deserted  room  that  had  once  been  tk» 
sacristy  ;  the  pale,  faint  light  of  the  moon  almost  setting,  fell,  through  mist  and  haze,  on  a 
narrow  window.  Annibai  for  a  moment  recollected  the  events  of  the  night,  and  then,  in  the 
onnfusion  of  returning  sense,  endeavoured  to  exclude  them  by  shutting  his  eyes ;  for  the  late 
privation  of  reason  had  been  accompanied  with  imperfect  vision,  and  he  wished  to  retire  for 
dielter  to  insensibility  again.  It  was  impossible ;  everything  occurred  with  a  force  more  vivid 
than  reality,  and  again  he  started  up  to  prevent  the  attendants  from  carrying  the  bier  of  llde- 
fonsa  to  the  vault  He  found  himself  in  a  lone  and  narrow  apartment,  the  doer  of  which  was 
lecurod ;  but  from  without  he  thought  he  heard  whispers  as  of  men  in  consultation.  He  now 
Implored  release  or  information  respecting  the  fate  of  Udefonsa,  by  every  topic  that  he  thought 
could  operate  on  compassion  or  fear,  and  in  every  tone  of  passion,  from  the  whisperinga  of 
aupplication  to  the  hoarse,  broken,  inarticulate  roar  of  rage  and  menuce. 

Ha  procured  neither  freedom  nor  answer ;  and  at  length  feeling  his  brain  again  unsettle,  aad 
dreading  the  loss  of  reason  as  the  extinction  of  his  sole  means  of  hope,  he  retreated  to  a  seat, 
and  hiding  his  head  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  and  pressing  his  temples  firmly  with  his  handi» 
he  tried  to  exclude  the  forms  that  were  every  moment  enlarging  In  size,  and  quickening  kk 
motion  before  him,  and  to  breathe  a  broken  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  bis  reason.  He 
grew  calmer ;  but  when  he  ventured  to  look  up,  he  again  mistrusted  the  faithf\]lness  of  4ils 
•ensas.  Ever}'  object  around  him  seemed  in  motion ;  and  the  blue  and  shadowy  light  quivered 
to  fitfhlly  and  wild,  that  a  kind  of  fantastic  animation  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  waHs  and 
ceiling.  Again  ^  closed  hia  eyes,  but  the  motion  was  palpable  ;  for  though  he  could  no  longar 
aae  any  obtject,  he  felt  the  seat  shaking  under  htm.  Before  he  could  rise,  he  heard  the  belhrof 
the  convent  pealing  out  with  that  oonfosod  and  dolorous  sound  tliat  the  wretched  iunatat  sf 
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I  ▼Mted  by  earthquakes  andmrstend  bat  too  well.  The  thought  of  ppriafabg  without 
a  Mtngsle  waahotrible.  Again  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  Implored  to  be  at  leait  allowed  a 
chioee  An-  life,  which  in  that  hour  of  borron  it  not  even  denied  to  the  moat  abandoned  oonviot 
in  hfi  dungeon.  He  implored  in  voin  ;  hia  criei>  even  to  his  own  eurs,  were  drowned  in  the 
inereuiing  tumult  and  distraction  in  the  oon«-ent  He  heard,  Indeed,  many  voices,  but  nono 
tfairt  answered  him ;  he  heard  steps  pauing  close  to  his  door,  nod  aome  even  thot  Altered  aa 
they  pasted  ;  but  they  faltered  from  the  terror  of  their  own  flight ;  and  though  they  echoed  bia 
cffes  with  involuntory  impulse,  they  yet  aeemed  not  to  hear  them.  At  length  a  orash  woa 
heard,  which  seemed  like  the  toppling  of  the  whole  structure ;  and  the  neit  moment  a  mass  of 
rtfaoas  building  falling  against  the  door  of  Annibal's  prison,  it  was  shattered  to  atoms ;  and- 
through  the  chasm  he  beheld  the  walls  of  the  couvont  shaking,  figures,  in  the  infatuation  of 
fear,  dinging  to  the  rent  and  heaving  fragments,  and  a  copper-tinged  and  flaky  aky  peering 
threugh  the  crushed  roof,  whose  crags  and  ridges,  tinted  with  the  glare,  seamed  the  mass  with 
portentous  shapes,  that  seemed  to  the  fugitives  bdow  like  dragons  perebed  on  their  spires,  or 
Uppogrifft  breathing  sulphur  through  their  shrines.  Annlbal  started  from  hia  prison,  andtha 
next  moment  saw  its  walls  rolling  together  like  a  scroll,  and  Hs  place  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
aad  sparks,  and  sulphurous  smoke.  Half  blind,  half  stifled,  he  struggled  on,  and  perceived  that 
t&e  fhll  of  the  principal  tower,  which  had  shaken  the  wells  of  his  prison  to  dust,  had  also  forced 
ita  way  through  the  pavement  of  the  cloistered  passage  on  which  it  descended,  and  which  now 
only  presented  a  number  of  chasms,  whose  darkness  or  depth  the  eye  could  not  measure,  and 
whoae  crumbling  edges  were  but  just  vi&ible  in  the  light  of  the  funeral  lamps  which  had  burned 
In  the  dofster  that  night ;  some  of  them,  yet  unextinguished  in  the  fail,  gleamed  to  some  depth 
in  the  chasms,  showing  their  rude,  dark  prominences,  and  playing  inefTectually  on  the  thiek 
darkneM  in  which  their  depths  were  lost.  He  noted  nil  this  with  percepiions  quickened  by  fear  ; 
but  the  impulse  to  advance  was  irresistible  to  one  so  lately  in  durance.  He  advanced  therefore^ 
ha  was  on  the  edge  of  a  cavity  ;  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  door,  through  which  a  steady  light 
appeared,  as  if  that  part  of  the  building  was  not  yet  in  ruins.  He  attempted  to  spring  acraea 
it^bot  either  his  senses  v^ere  false,  or  his  strength  impaired,  for  he  plunged  intodarkneu  and 
captfuesB^  and  his  breath  and  recollection  failed  in  a  moment.  He  recovered  r  but  after  what 
iaterral  he  had  no  means  of  knowing ;  he  felt  himself  sore  and  stunned,  but  not  incapable  of 
BeUoB.  He  rose,  and  attempted  to  discover  into  what  place  he  had  descended.  The  floor 
wia  damp  and  stony ;  It  was  evidently  the  floor  of  a  vault,  but  the  utmost  extent  of  his  anna 
oonld  not  discover  the  walls,  nor  encounter  any  intervening  object.  He  groped  on  in  cautious 
and  breathless  fear,  till  the  dread  that  ho  was  only  treading  the  same  dark  circle— the  dread 
that  he  wna  plunged  into  an  abyss  over  which  was  heaped  a  mountain  of  ruin  no  hand  could 
ever  remove — ^the  dread  that  he  must  wander  in  darkness,  uttenng  cries  that  must  never  bo 
heard,  and  imploring  aid  that  never  could  reach  him,  till  he  must  suck  the  darlc  and  flintjr 
l^rsand  la  the  madness  of  thirst,  or  gnaw  his  withering  flesh  for  food— the  dread  of  this  roeo 
Uke  a  burning  tide  of  agony  in  his  throat ;  and  sending  forth  a  cry  that  might  make  itself  ba 
beard,  even  amid  the  uproar  of  0hat  night,  he  sunk  on  the  ground.  Ho  sprung  up  again,  for 
his  cry  was  plainly  repeated  by  other  sounds  than  the  echoes  of  the  vault ;  again  it  waa 
repeated,  and  Annibal.  to  whom  even  the  imaginary  tenant  of  darkness  would  scarce  have 
haan  an  unwelcome  visitant,  called  aloud  and  repeatedly,  end  springing  on  one  foot,  listened 
wMi  every  faculty  on  the  stretch.  Again  he  heard  a  voice  so  distinct,  so  well  known,  so  un- 
hoped for,  that,  bewildered  and  laughing  with  convulsive  joy,  he  said  to  himself — "  It  isimpoa- 
Me— It  Is  illusion— it  is  a  sleight  of  the  enemy.  Oh.  when  will  the  cool,  clear  light  of  the 
gaatti  come,  and  all  this  vanish  ?"  He  was  answered  in  tones  he  could  no  longer  misundar- 
stand.  **  It  Is — it  is  I ;  stir  not,  move  not  a  step  ;  I  must  approach  in  darkness ;  but  stir  not 
Ifmb,  or  joint,  or  thought,  till  you  feel  my  hand  in  yours.  Again,  believing  his  senses  failiaf  » 
he  closed  hb  eyes.  It  was  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  next  moment  he  felt  the  aoft  hand  ef 
ndelbnsa  lightly  touching  his.  With  a  sensation  inexpressibly  delicious,  he  sufitered  himsdf 
to  be  led  a  flew  steps  by  her  in  darkness.  He  dared  not  yet  trust  himself  with  sight ;  he  Halt 
as  if  there  was  a  treasure  near  him,  which  to  discover  too  soon  was  to  destroy ;  he  dreaded 
that  to  open  his  eyes  would  be  to  banish  the  delicious  dream  of  her  voice.  At  length  a  strong 
Hgfat  fell  on  them ;  he  looked  around ;  Ildefonsa  was  beside  him,  and  a  torch  burned  at  the  foal 
ef  a  elostar  of  pillars,  agahut  whfeh  she  leant,  apparently  eahautod  wilh  amn^keok 
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For  a  ioo(  time  their  questfeiii  wert  aaked  and  aiitirered  by  looks,  bjlipe  tliat  noTed,  Wi 
could  oot  articulate,  by  eyes  fioni  which  they  tmote  away  the  tean  that  obtcnrtd  the  f%ht  of 
«ach  other  for  a  momeot  **  Oh,  Aaoibal,'*  said  Iklefoosa,  speaking  first,  though  feebly,  **mf 
preserver,  I  have  preserved  you  in  turn.  MThen  I  discovered  you,  you  were  suspended  o«  one 
foot  over  a  vault,  of  which  the  depth  is  Oh,  Santa  Madre !  it  opens  beneath  my  feet 
when  I  think  of  it;  another  step,  and  you  had  been  dashed  into  atoms,  into  ten  thoussnd 
atoms  1  Had  I  called,  you  would  have  moved ;  had  I  approached,  you  would  have  moved  ; 
had  I  displayed  the  toroh,  in  the  giddiness  of  sudden  sight,  you  would  have  moved,  and  a 
motion  was  death.  I  concealed  the  light — I  called  to  you  not  to  move— I  crept  over  to  yoa» 
dreading  the  sound  of  my  own  foot ;  I  saved  you— and  uow  save  me,  for  I  can  stand  no 
longer.** 

She  tottered,  and  the  wound  (which  Ippolito  had  bathed  in  the  stream  and  bound  up) 
bled  afresh  from  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Annibal,  grasping  her  in  his  armi^  looked 
round  with  anguish  and  distraction*  In  a  vault  of  va»t-  extent,  dimly  lit  by  the  lamps  of  a 
distant  shrine,  and  strewed  with  the  relics  and  emblems  of  the  dead,  ho  looked  around  la 
vain  for  relief  or  for  hope.  Ddefonsa's  eyes  wandered  and  her  lips  were  pale ;  but.  she  was 
yet  capable  of  conveying  her  meanhig  by  gestures,  and  now  pointing  vehemently  to  the  left» 
Annibal  bore  her  thither,  still  carrying  the  torch,  and  still  looking  around  without  a  glimpee 
of  deliverance. 

The  direction  to  which  she  pointed  appeared  only  more  dark  and  rugged  than  that  they 
quitted  ;  but  as  he  advanced  (the  torch  burning  dimly  from  the  damps  of  the  vault),  a  feint 
blue  light  seemed  to  hover  in  the  distance.  He  stopped  and  gazed ;  Ildcfonsa  murmured  an 
audible  sound  of  encouragement.  The  light  became  more  distinct,  it  Issued  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  which  here  was  so  low,  that  Annibal  was  compelled  to  bend 
as  he  approached  it  A  fragment  of  something  resembliog  a  piece  of  drapery  floated 
through  it,  and  a  voice,  which  at  first  breathed  a  few  faiot  timid  calls  from  above,  now 
bursting  out  in  a  torrent  of  lauds,  blessings,  encouragements,  and  entreaties,  accompanied  by 
a  figure  eagerly  bending  from  the  cavity,  discovered  Filippo.  It  was  no  time  for  inquiries, 
though  the  situation  suggested  a  thousand.  Filippo,  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity, 
festcning  his  mantle,  which  he  tore  into  stripes,  to  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  drew  up  Ildefoasa, 
with  Annibars  assistance,  who  was  himself  aided  by  its  projections  to  ascend  after  her,  and 
beheld,  with  mind  and  senses  revived,  the  morning  sun  dawning  on  the  placid  course  of  the 
river,  which  had  the  preceding  evening  reflected  the  turrets  and  groves  of  the  convent, 
but  whose  waters  now  glided  by  dismantled  walls,  and  were  fringed  with  inverted  trees, 
patches  of  verdure  dotting  nuked  rocks,  and  beds  of  sand  and  slime  poured  into  the  bosom 
of  gardens.  In  the  sudden  joy  of  liberation,  they  almost  forgot  the  circumstances  of  danger 
and  distress  by  which  they  were  still  surrounded,  till  recalled  by  the  necessity  of  immediate 
shelter  for  Ildefonso.  A  perplexed  consultation  was  held.  It  was  dangerous  to  remain  near 
the  convent,  though  in  ruins ;  it  was  dangerous  to  return  to  the  town.  Of  any  local  resouroe 
nearer  than  Puzzoli,  Annibal  and  bis  servant  were  ignorant,  and  there  it  was  impossible^  fa 
ndefonsa's  exhausted  state,  to  proceed.  They  were  relieved  by  Ildefonsa  herself,  who  rec^- 
lected  a  retreat  where  neither  pursuit  nor  accident  was  likely  to  betray  them.  Thither  she 
was  borne  by  Annibal,  who  felt,  while  watching  her  dim  eye,  and  listening  to  her  painful  and 
broken  respiration,  an  s^ony  of  domestic  intimate  distress,  such  as  had  never  accompanied 
the  high  and  strange  events  in  which  he  had  been  lately  conversant. 

It  was  a  hut  rudely  built  of  sods,  cemented  by  the  intertwisted  roots  and  foliage  of  the 
verdure  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  roofed  with  wicker,  over  which  the  trees  that 
surrounded  it  had  shed  a  profuse  covering  of  leaves.  They  were  not  surprised  to  see  it 
yet  standing,  for  they  knew  that  slight  structures  often  survive  those  shocks  which  over- 
turn palaces.  **  This,**  said  Ildefonsa,  as  they  supported  her  into  it,  and  strewed  their 
vests  over  the  bed  of  moss  on  which  they  placed  her,  **  this  was  the  habitation  of  a  reclufe. 
His  habits  were  solitary  and  gloomy ,  the  peasants  believed  him  a  being  conscious  of  some 
great  crime,  or  engaged  in  some  dark  pursuit.  They  dreaded  to  approach  his  hut  while 
living ;  he  has  been  dead  some  days,  and  their  reluctance  to  visit  it  is  probably  greater.  Here 
tre  are  salie,  for  superstition  secures  us  from  every  intruder.** 

Annibal  groaned  incredulously.    The  care  of  every  further  arrangement  was  left  to  Fllippow 
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who  plaimed  with  his  utital  addretiy  and  executed  with  Mi  uiutl  nation  and  ipfait  He 
peabhed,  aa  loon  as  the  confosion  of  the  disaster  had  somewhat  abated,  to  return  to  the  town* 
and  there,  wKh  the  ciaroorous  grief  of  a  domestic,  to  bewail  h!s  master,  whom  he  was  to  repre* 
sent  as  having  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  convent ;  at  tlie  same  time  he  was  to  learn  the 
reports  circulated  concerning  the  causes  of  his  and  the  Signora  Ildefonsa^s  disappearance.  He 
waa  to  remove  from  the  house  where  they  had  lived  every  article  that  might  either  lead  to  n 
<Bicovery  of  his  master's  name,  or  minister  to  their  comfort  in  their  woodland  abode ;  and 
whatever  was  yet  necessary  during  their  sojourn  there,  he  was  to  procure  from  another  village, 
which  he  purposed  to  visit  in  disguise.  Annibal,  satisfied  of  his  talents  and  fidelity,  suffered 
him  to  arrange  his  plans  without  interruption,  while  he  hung  over  his  pallid  love,  and  saw, 
with  more  anguish,  her  forced  and  patient  smiles,  than  the  expression  of  pain  and  weakness 
with  which  they  contended  ineffectually. 

Filippo,  in  about  an  hour,  set  out,  and  Annibal  was  left  alone  with  Ddefbnsa.  During  thia 
interval,  he  experienced  new  and  peculiar  feelings;  he  felt  he  had  opened  a  new  page  Ib 
the  history  of  human  miser}'.  His  rank  had  been  exalted,  and  his  youth  was  passed  ixt 
the  downy  repose  of  luxury ;  his  wishes  were  anticipated  by  the  diligence  of  a  hundred 
domestics,  and  of  wants  he  had  formed  conceptions  as  clear  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  may  have  of  the  cold,  and  darkness,  and  wintry  horrors  of  Greenland.  His  distresser 
were  wholly  intellectual  and  imaginary ;  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  were  such  evils  as 
cold,  and  want,  and  destitution,  and  on  this  day  he  learnt  it  with  bitter  force. 

To  spread  over  Ildefonsa's  couch  every  garment  he  could  spare,  to  dose  every  cranny  of 
the  hnt  with  the  dryest  leaves  and  moss  be  could  find,  to  vary  her  scanty  furniture  a  thousand 
times  and  still  find  something  to  be  rectified  in  every  change,  to  solicit  her  lost  appetite  with 
the  late  and  tasteless  forest  fruits — all  this  he  could  do.  But  to  read  in  her  dim  eye  wants- 
he  could  not  satisfy — to  know  that  assistance  was  so  near,  yet  not  dare  to  implore  it— that 
there  were  ten  thousand  alleviations  of  pain  and  weakness  for  which  she  languished,  and 
whidi  the  wishes  of  solitary  affection  could  never  bring — that  he  had  often  scoffed  at,  and 
wasted  as  superfluous,  what  now  he  would  welcome  as  a  treasure — this  he  could  not  do,  it 
was  Insupportable ;  he  almost  reviled  the  elements  as  voluntary  ministers  of  mischief,  and  wae 
only  restrained  from  violence  of  complaint  by  the  fear  of  alarming  the  sufferer  for  whom  he 
trembled. 

Filippo  returned,  tottering  under  a  burden  of  everything  that  inventive  solicitude  could 
provide.  A  plenteous  meal  was  prepared,  and  a  fire  kindled,  which  they  recollected.  If  seen, 
might  confirm  the  superstition  of  the  peasantry,  and  throw  a  stronger  spell  of  fearful  security 
around  their  wild  abode.  The  intelligence  of  Filippo  corresponded  with  their  conjectures. 
Annibal  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fall  of  tbe  tower  which  had  freed  him ;  no 
suspidon  of  his  escape  existed.  Of  Udefonsa  he  had  heard  nothing,  but  the  same  opinion 
respecting  her  prevailed  in  the  convent ;  for  the  monk  who  was  employed  to  assassinate  her, 
dreading  the  rage  of  Schcmoli  and  the  abbess,  averred  that  she  had  perished  by  the  blow  he 
gave  her  as  he  fled ;  and  as  tbe  convulsions  of  the  earth  had  ravaged  even  the  subterranean 
apartments  of  the  convent,  breAking  up  vaults  and  overthrowing  shrines,  the  disappearance  of 
her  corse  exdted  neither  surprise  nor  suspicion.  Seated  now  amid  comparative  abundance, 
while  Annibal  saw,  or  hoped  he  saw,  the  wan  cheek  of  Udefonsa  grow  warm  in  the  ruddy 
.Sght,  and  Filippo,  with  characteristic  vivacity,  laughed,  shouted,  and  bounded  round  big 
master  and  the  signora  (for  no  influence  could  prevail  on  him  to  sit  or  partake  the  meal  with 
them),  each  of  them  recounted  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  whieh  they  had  again 
met,  after  being  separated  by  the  rudest  shocks  of  both  natural  and  moral  violence. 

Tho  escape  of  Annibal  has  been  already  related ;  that  of  Udefonsa  (who,  after  being  pre* 
served  from  assassination  by  IppoUto,  was  afterwards  separated  from  him  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,)  was  owing  to  the  numerous  subterranean  passages  of  the  convent,  which  extended 
to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  into  one  of  which  she  had  been  prednitated  by  the  vaulted  root 
opening  beneath  her  feet,  and  encloring  her  with  such  expedition  that  Ippolito  saw  her  no 
more.  She  bad  descended  with  little  hurt,  and  soon  discovered  where  she  was  by  the  lampe 
which  glimmered  before  a  subterranean  shrine  of  St  Ursula.  At  this  she  was  prostrating 
herself  for  protection,  when  another  chasm  yawned  over  her  head,  and  she  beheld  through  it, 
when  her  terrors  permitted  her  to  see,  FlUppo,  who  extended  bU  anni  m^  qi2\^  ^sa  \«t  Vsi 
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tMts  of  cncoaragemeot.  Sbo  wu  about  to  avail  benclf  of  hit  plan  for  eztrioathif  her»  whra 
the  voic«  of  Amubal»  whom  the  wiodifligs  of  the  pasiage  ezeluded  from  the  light,  reacbod'  her 
ear,  aad«  lightiug  the  extinfuished  torch  which  her  astaesia  had  dropped,  ihe  puraaed  the 
soimdf  tod  discovered  him  auspeqded,  as  the  related,  over  a  cavity,  ioto  whkh  a  step  had  bean 
destruction.  On  coocludiog  their  nanatives.  both  turned  to  Filippo,  whose  account  was  brief 
and  simple.  Oo  learning  the  imprisonment  of  his  master,  he  hod  in  vain  supplicated  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  it  with  him ;  he  had  been  driven  from  the  conrent  with  violence ;  but  no  OMb 
as  he  said,  could  drive  him  from  sitting  down  beneath  its  walls.  Here,  though  he  knew  hif 
presence  was  no  protection,  he  yet  dreaded  there  was  danger  in  his  absence,  and  continved» 
therefore,  to  linger  and  t4»  lament,  till  he  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  two  figures,  one  of 
Viiwm  he  knew  to  be  Udcfonsa,  descending  from  the  gardens  of  the  convent  and  gliding  akNRf 
the  brink  of  the  river.  His  mind  was,  at  first,  clouded  by  fantastic  fear,  but  when  he  oovld 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  figure  he  saw  was  '*  the  real  and  living  signora.*'  he  prepared  to 
follow  her,  assured  of  safety  from  the  protection  that  was  extended  to  her.  Just  at  this 
moment  a  commotion  of  the  earth  separated  the  figures  he  was  observing ;  the  lady  sunk  into 
the  ground,  and  tho  cavalier  was  wafted  doun  the  stream  with  a  rapidity  that  mocked  tho 
sight.  The  lady,  however,  was  Filippo's  principal  object ;  he  observed  that  the  shocks  wen 
slight  and  partial,  though  the  convent,  situated  on  an  eminence,  almost  excavated  by  subter« 
ranean  recesses  and  mined  by  the  lapse  of  a  river,  was  shaken  to  ruins  by  it.  When  personal 
danger,  therefore,  had  ceased,  he  examined  that  part  of  the  bank  where  Ildefonsa  had  disap- 
peared. The  hollow  sound  of  his  steps  convinced  him  there  was  a  cavity  beneath ;  the  aper- 
tures made  by  the  earthquake  were  but  slightly  and  irregularly  closed  with  masses  of  earth 
and  stone.  He  removed  with  his  hands  those  which  obstructed  the  spot  near  which  he  beheld 
her  sink,  and,  by  the  lights  which  twinkled  in  the  cemetery  far  beneath,  he  discovered  Bde- 
fonna,  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of  St  Ursula.     From  thence  her  liberation  was  easy. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  congratulations  on  their  marvellous  escape,  in  anticipations  of 
future  security  and  happiness,  and  by  Annibal,  in  regret  that  his  brother  had  been  so  near, 
unseen  by  him,  and  had  probably  perished  in  the  disastrous  commotion  of  the  night.  This 
regret  was  increased  by  a  disappointed  wish  of  meeting  and  conferring  with  Ippolito,  between 
the  cause  and  object  of  whose  persecution  and  his  own  he  began  to  trace  a  resemblance  preg- 
nant with  singular  suspicions.  Fiiippo  promised,  if  possible,  to  procure  some  intelligence  of 
him  in  his  next  excursion ;  and  Annibal,  then  retiring  to  the  porch  of  the  hut,  led  Ildefonsa, 
with  unprompted  delicacy,  to  the  sole  possession  of  her  humble  apartment 

As  lldefonsa*s  wound  was  slight,  and  her  weakness  local,  she  recovered  rapidly,  and  the 
assiduous  tenderness  of  Annibal  was  aided  by  the  vivacious  intelligence  of  FUlppo,  who  re- 
lated with  strong  humour  the  conjectures  of  the  superstitious  villagers  about  Annibal  and 
ndefonsa,  of  whose  disastrous  passion  they  imagined  that  the  figures  seen  dimly  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  were  a  visionary  representation ;  and  they  had  more  than  the  praise  of  common 
courage  who  would  venture  at  night  near  the  spot  where  the  shade  of  the  ill-fated  votaress 
was  supposed  to  seek  the  sanctuary  of  consecrated  rest,  and  that  of  her  tempter  to  be  wafted 
down  the  current  in  a  bark  into  which  he  was  inviting  her,  and  whose  progress  tracked  the 
waters  with  furrows  of  flame. 

Of  Ippolito  Fiiippo  failed  to  procnre  any  intelligence,  as  he  had  been  apprehended  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  Puzzoli  by  the  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  secrecy  which 
marks  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunal  rarely  permits  a  vestige  of  its  victims  to  be  traced 
beyond  the  preeinots  of  its  walls.  That  the  brothers  were  so  near  without  meeting  was  not 
surprising ;  Bellano,  and  the  village  where  Annibal  resided,  though  near  the  convent,  were  in 
opposite  directions,  and  Ippolito  hod  delayed  at  the  former  only  one  night. 

Ildefonsa's  health  was  now' so  far  restored  that  her  care  was  transferred  to  Annibal,  whose 
attendance  on  her,  she  feared,  had  impaired  his  strength  and  spirits,  and  she  urged  him  re- 
peatedly to  excursions  in  the  forest,  whose  *'  wild  and  woodland  scenery  would  breathe  fresh- 
ness on  his  mind  and  frame."  He  declined  her  importunities,  or,  when  he  complied,  it  was 
for  a  short  time,  and  with  reluctance. — "  Why  will  you  not,"  said  she,  earnestly,  **  go  out  and 
wander  in  the  forest  for  an  hour  ?" — **  Why  will  you  press  me  thus?"  said  Anniba),  who  ap- 
peared to  liave  reasons  for  his  reluctance  be  could  not  avow.— '<  Because  It  is  now  the  hour, 
eed **-.«'  The  bear  I  who  toM  you'  this  was  the  hour?**  sa&d  Annibal,  wildly.—"  Do  I 
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not  kaov  tliat  aigfat  is  the  tioje  for  your— *<  Wh^Tt  wh«t  to  thet  meaiiliif  of  this?  why  do 
yoa  thoa  dwell  on  night?"—'*  Because  it  is  niisafe  to  walk  by  day,  and  expose  ns  to  discovery.* 
-.•«Tnie»  true;  was  that  all?**  said  he,  vofraely.— '^ That  was  all,  hi  tiiith.*^— <« Psrhaps,** 
Midhe^  lAer  a  gloomy  pause,  **  there  Is  still  less  saftfy  %y  night  than  day.**-^**  I  do  not  ub* 

dentand  you.***-**  So  much  the  better,**  said  he,  impatiently **  But  why,**  safd  IMefonsSy 

with  food  tenacity,  **  why  will  you  not  wander  for  an  hoar  alon^^  the  path  you  described  so 
vividly  to  me  the  other  evening,  where  the  trunlis  of  trees  and  Ihigering^  foliage  are  tinged 
with  colours  richer  than  summer,  and  the  pale  gleams  of  sky  between  the  branches,  inter- 
asGted  with  spray  and  fibre,  resembled,  you  said,  the  narrow-shafted  Hgfats  of  a  clofttered 
passegft?  you  described  it  so  forcibly,  I  thought  I  saw  you  there.** — **Saw  me  there  T  said 
Aonibali  starting  \  **  heaven  forefend  1  No,  no.  Impossible :  you  did  not  see  me  ttCere.*— >**  I 
would  I  were  able,*  said  Ddefoosa,  reverting  to  her  Indisposition.—**  I  tell  you,  you  would  not 
he  ahle»'*  said  Annibal,  emphatically — **  And  will  you  not  wander  thh  evening?** — *•  No;  I 
dread  that  I  should  lose  myself,  if  I  did.**—*'  I  think  I  could  discover  you  if  you  did."— 
**  IMsoover  me  P— "  Yes,  discover  you ;  is  there  a  den  or  a  labjrinth  there  ?**— ^  Hiere  is, 
and  it  is  dark  and  horrible.'* — *'  You  drew  me  out  of  one  that  was  faideed  dark  and  horrible, 
and  I  think  you  have  tended  me  so  well,  I  should  have  strength  to  extricate  you." — *'  I  fotr 
yon  have  not,"  said  Annibal,  in  a  hollow  voice;  '*no  power  can  avail  to  reach  or  to  raise 
me."-^"  Heavens  I  you  talk  and  look  as  If  you  had  fallen  into  it  already.** — **  Not  yet—  f  have 
not  yet«"  said  he,  absently ;  "  but  do  not  press  me  to  walk  in  the  forest.*  She  oeased  i  for 
ahe  peroeived  ho  was  answering  his  own  thoughts,  nor  did  she  venture  to  mention  the 
cul^ect  again ;  for  though  on  all  others  Annibal  spoke  with  the  forvonr  of  a  lover,  and  tife 
duista  solicitude  of  a  husband,  yet  the  slightest  illusion  to  the  forest,  or  to  his  nightly  exeur^ 
SMMM  there,  at  once  overshadowed  him  with  a  gloom  which  was  only  interrapted  by  starts  of 
nsoody  abstraction, 

Yet  she  observed  that,  when  unsolicited,  he  often  stole  fortii.  and  returned  with  the  quiek 
«lap  and  startled  eagerness  of  one  who  feared  or  fled  pursuit. 

At  length  Ildefonsa  found  herself  no  longer  compelled  by  weakness  io  retard  their  Journey 
toPttxzoli,  for  which  Fllippo  set  out  to  make  preparation.  The  joy  this  intelligence  inspired 
she  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  herselt 

In  spite  of  the  high  and  well-grounded  confidence  she  felt  in  AnnibaTs  pure  and  noble 
love,  her  timidity  was  terrified  by  her  dangerous  and  adventurous  prospects,  and  her  delicacy 
retreated  from  being  the  daily  associate  of  men,  who,  however  generoos,  tender,  and  respectful, 
repelled  her  Irom  the  very  oircnqistance  of  their  sex.  Her  oonfidenoe  resembled  the  image 
of  Cybele,  which  resisted  every  eiTort  to  remove  it  till  it  was  drawn  along  by  the  zone  of  a 
virgin.  Her  foelings,  delicate,  vivid,  and  evanescent,  resembled  tho  Peri  of  the  eastern 
mythology,  whose  subtle  essence  is  subsisted  by  perfumes,  and  whom  a  grosser  aliment  than 
the  frsgranee  of  flowers  would  confound  and  destroy. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  their  departure,  Fillppo,  who  bad  exerted 
mote  than  usual  diligence,  arrived  at  the  hut  of  the  forest,  with  every  requisite  for  their 
jonmey.  He  had  engaged  horses  and  a  guide,  whom  they  were  to  meet  in  the  morning  at 
the  skiKs  of  the  wood ,  and  with  the  natural  joy  of  a  domestic,  who  believes  where  there  is 
Wfin^oar  there  must  be  safety,  he  described  the  munificent  afleotioa  and  superb  palace  of 
the  prior,  where  he  expected  soon  to  behold  them  blazing  in  magnificence  and  fortified  by 
power,  scarce  remembering  the  mischiefs  of  vulgar  malignity  at  the  distance  to  which  they 
were  removed,  and  dispensing  pardon  or  punishment  to  the  wretches  from  whose  dungeons 
they  had  recently  esMrged  themielvos.  Annibal  and  Ildefonsa  listened  to  his  sanguine  pro- 
mises with  confidence,  tempered  by  remembered  suflerings ;  and  satisfaction,  exalted  by  the 
benevolence  of  nnilual  passion.--'"  And  shall  we,**  said  Ildefonsa,  *'  reoMmber  the  hut  that 
sbelleredtis  in  the  forest,  and  the  eloster  of  pine  under  which  we  mot  in  the  garden  of  the 
ooovent  ?"— *'  I  shall,*  said  Annibal,  "  for  there  you  first  owned  yott  loved  me.'*—**  And  i,** 
aidd  BdefoQsa,  "for  I  passed  every  Interval  of  your  absence  leeuld  spare  en  that  spot.  Will 
70S  forgive  roe.  Aaeihal?  I  thought  those  hours  even  pleasaeter  thaa  those  to  whose 
wmembieaee  I  devoted  tiMm.  There  It  e  Msielesa  charm  which  the  plaioes  where  we  have 
met  these  wo  leee  4eiive  even  from  the  lose  of  their  preeetiee.  I  oan  delight  In,  but  I  carawt 
define  it.    'Tb  the  foded  wreath^  'tis  the  dim  light  of  the  bouquet  thet  has.  oeased^  bat 
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whose  luxuries  still  linger  on  the  tense ;  'tis  the  fairy  circlet  that  prints  the  field  with  brighter 
green  when  the  e)f-dance  is  done,  and  the  whisper  of  their  music  is  low.***-"  You  are  an  en. 
thusiast,  love  !'*-«-"  I  amy  and  I  am  glad  of* it,  for  you  are  gloomy;  life  and  reality  ha:ye  not 
joys  enough  for  yon,  and  I  have  power  to  draw  them  from  another  sphere,  even  ftom  that 
where  I  sought  them  before  I  knew  you.  When  the  wayward  fit  is  on  you,  I  will  spread  wings 
vou  have  not  yet  seen*  and  fly  into  other  regions ;  and  there,  like  the  sylphs  I  have  imagined 
.  saw  in  a  summer  noon,  employing  a  hundred  tiny  pencils  to  paint  the  rose-lea^  and  fluttering 
their  fairy  plumage  to  give  coolness  to  the  breeze,  or  difTuse  the  breath  of  the  lily ;  so  will  I 
flutter  about,  collecting  stores  of  mental  sweetness  and  beauty  to  pour  over  your  head,  like 
the  balm  of  the  enchanter,  that  dissolves  the  sullen  spell  of  sleep.  I  have  heard  of  masque- 
rades in  the  world ;  I  wUl  put  my  mind  in  masquerade  for  you  ;  I  will  call  up  the  airy  shapes 
of  existence,  past,  future,  impossible ;  I  will  invest  them  in  shapes,  now  sportive,  now  solemn^ 
now  wild.  I  will  feast  you  with  forms  of  visionary  beauty,  brighter  because  unseen  by  the 
world's  eye.  I  wQl  bid  them  pour  strange  music  in  your  ear,  sweeter  because  none  but  yours 
«ver  caught  it." — ''Swoet,  sweet  love  T  said  Annibal,  kissing  her  hands  with  unresisted  fervour. 
'*  you  witch  me  with  your  blandishments ;  will  you  be  thus  lovely,  thus  enchanting  in  the 
world?  will  your  fancy  flutter  thus*  wildly,  and  warble  thus  sweetly,  in  the  gross  atmoipfaere 
that  shall  soon  enclose  it  ?** 

**  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  heard  that  the  world  is  fatal  to  mental  pleasures ;  that  few  who 
mix  in  it  preserve  their  fancy,  and  fewer  still  their  sensibility.  But  granting  that  my  feelbgi 
were  sometimes  the  victims  of  deception  or  disappointment,  and  selfish  levity  derided  whtt  it 
never  experienced,  still,  as  those  feelings  withered,  my  judgment  would  ripen,  and  the  tears 
that  flowed  over  my  young  mind's  wasted  prime  would  be  assuaged  by  the  lesson  that  their 
fall  had  ameliorated  my  heart.**  Annibal,  who  bad  fallen  into  the  *'  wayward  flt**  as  she  spake, 
now  interrupted  her  with  conjectures  relative  to  the  picture  which  so  strongly  resembled  her, 
and  the  mystery  which  overshadowed  her  birth  and  infancy,  so  straop^cly  under  the  control  of 
a  nameless  persecutor. 

**  Nay,  if  you  are  for  a  romance,"  said  Ildefonsa  playfully,  **  I  will  call  for  FOippo's  mando- 
line, and  sing  you  a  sad  tale  of  a  lady  and  a  knight  so  very  deep  in  love  and  woe,  none  ever 
resembled  them  but  the  Fugitives  of  the  Forest."  At  this  moment  they  heard  Filippo  touch- 
ing his  mandoline  in  the  porch  of  the  hut,  and,  caught  by  the  wild  prelude,  listened  to  a  ballad 
he  had  learned  from  some  woodland  minstrel 


Ob,  far  be  fares  I  tbougb  hU  step  is  light. 

His  heart  is  hearyt  Mre ; 
And  dank  around  fell  the  sweepy  shower. 

And  shrilly  the  wind  did  roar. 

Oh !  was  it  a  flash  of  lightning  bine 

That  lit  the  briery  dell, 
Or  rush  from  cottage  lattice  low. 

Or  taper  from  heimit  cell? 

Whate*er  it  be  he  faster  hies, 
Wbate*er  it  be  he  draws  nigh. 

And  down  in  briery  dell  so  dusk 
A  circled  dance  did  spy. 

And  round  about  a  rassal  rouf, 
And  some  that  descants  rung; 

Too  wild,  I  wis,  for  mortal  ear. 
Too  sweet  for  mortal  tongue. 

''  What  cheer,  what  cheer,  my  revel  feere  2** 

Tbt«  seely  wight  did  say; 
'  I  joy  to  see  your  featly  round. 
And  list  your  roundelay.** 

**  And  who  art  thou  (bold  wifUit  we  trow). 
That  hearest  the  elf  Toioe  aing  l 


For  we  be  nightly  fays  that  here 
Do  danoe  amid  the  ring.** 

Then  all  by  unknown  impulse  stranget 

Amid  the  rout  ran  he, 
While  round  about  the  changed  shapes 

Did  dance  with  shrieking  glee* 

And  every  form,  ere  now  so  fair. 

Grew  grim  and  ghastly  to  view; 
And  thin  as  mist  were  their  shadowy  shapeib 

And  dim  their  spectre  hue. 

And  the  taper's  light  was  ^eenched  amaiBg 

And  the  music  m  howl  became; 
Then  shook  the  ground,  and  the  dancers  SMnd 

Were  wafted  in  veering  flame. 

Then  his  heart  beat  quick,  and  his  brea^  grew 
thick, 

And  he  sunk  to  the  ground  outright ; 
And  with  a  shriek  the  shadowy  <rew 

Bvanish'd  from  bis  sight. 

Beware,  beware,  all  ye  ttat  hear. 

As  my  harp's  wild  chords  1  •ring  f 
Beware  ye  stray  tbsough  briery  dell 
tly  - 


Where  nightly  fairies  stag. 
They  were  pleased  with  the  wild  melody  of  this  ballad ;  but  when  Ildefonsa  began  her  Ule 
of  •  Love  and  Woe,*  Annibal  listened  as  to  the  inmate  of  another  region.  She  had  always 
the  power  of  recalling  other  times,  and  pouring  around  her  hearer  the  imaginary  scenery  of 
her  song ;  she  looked  the  very  genius  of  romantic  minstrelsy  ;  her  voice  was  like  the  sound 
for  which  fancy  listens  amid  ruins;  her  song  woke  a  beam  of  memory  to  play  on  faint  and 
distant  images,  as  the  moon,  hailed  by  the  nightingale,  idvanoes  to  shed  a  meUmcholy  light  oa 
^*^'  mouldering  formi  of  mtiqmty. 
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Comm,  sit  with  me  in  twilight  bower, 
Tlie  bewer  of  Toee  aad  e^Uatine ; 

Par  Ibis  still  lirbt  and  eTentng  hoar 
BeM  Mit  Witt  Mcb  a  Uy  m  mine* 

TitmooMhine  all,  the  lattice  fringed 
With  rofllere  rich,  the  garden  pal'd  ; 

And  the  gveen  path,  totirh'd  by  that  light, 
Glistered  Uke  sheeny  emerald. 

Twas  silence  all ;  deeply  she  sat 
On  teffraw*d  tower  and  crested  spire, 

Bosh'd  the  low  rippling  of  th«  moat. 
And  woo'd  the  moonshine's  stiUy  fire. 

*Mid  these  fair  scents,  oh  I  who  so  fair 

As  she  with  pearly  cerooal  ? 
She  leads  along  a  stalely  knyght, 

Whose  dark  unrm  gle«ms  in  ebon  mail. 

Like  knyght  and  lad^^e  f«yre  they  seem. 
Who  meet  for  lore  in  moonshine  bower. 

Yet  s^dde  was  seene  that  ladye's  cheare. 
And  sadder  was  ber  paramoore. 

She  hsd  him  through  the  garden's  maxe, 
Wikere  faery-rings  the  green  bank  studde» 

Where  opal  hues  of  shadowy  light 
Dimm'd  orient  flower  and  rubied  bud. 

Shc^had  him  to  the  margent  trim 

Of  fsnntayne  that  in  moonlight  played. 

Where  garden«gleams,  and  tremulous  bowers, 

And  silver  sleepe  of  Teiled  flowvrs, 
Uke  land  of  faery  seemed,  thronghe  mist. 

Its  koft  and  shadowy  archings  made. 

Bat  when  she  had  him  to  the  bower, 
The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine. 

Hew  fail  my  harp's  sad  tones  m  tell, 
Oh  J  woeful  knyght,  that  look  of  thine  I 

He  shook  the  mall  on  his  harnessed  side. 
He  shook  the  dark  plume  oo  his  crest. 

He  dared  not  on  that  ladye  look. 
Though  she  hung  and  wept  upon  his  breast. 

That  ladye  was  as  bright  of  hoe 
As  ever  sbooe  in  pnncelye  bower. 

All  pale  for  grief,  but  sure  more  fayre 
Than  if  she  blushed  in  beautye's  flower. 

For  she  had  loved  that  staCelye  knyghte 
In  bowers  of  rose  and  eglantine. 

And  left  him  for  a  royal  love,* 

Whose  gawds  around  her  coldly  shine. 

And  fickle  woman's  worthless  pride 
Drew  tears  that  o*er  ber  wan  cheek  fell. 

And  sorrow  and  shame  had  marred  her  prime. 
And  stained  the  charms  she  prized  too  well. 

And  stin  the  thought  of  her  first  love 
Did  hnrt  her  mind  vritb  sweet  annoy. 

It  lit  a  dream  more  bright  than  hope. 
It  woke  n  grief  more  dear  than  joy* 

For  it  was  not  hope,  and  it  was  not  joy. 
That  woke  her  sunk  eye's  wandering  fire, 

Twas  memory,  wooing  passion's  shade, 
Twas  grief  that  glowed  o'er  dead  desire. 

As  half  she  sunk  into  the  bower. 
The  fleckered  bower  so  tremuloos  bright. 

And  her  wan  cheek,  like  winter  rose, 
fihow'd  through  the  bowery  foliage  light— 

**  Oh  come  with  me  into  the  bower. 
The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine. 
And  be  my  spirit*s  paramour 
'Mid  scenes  that  say— Thou  stUl  art  mine. 


**  I  do  not  think  of  thy  burnished  eye. 
Or  ringlets  of  thy  dark  brown  hair. 
Or  curved  brow  of  ebon  quaint. 
Or  chrek  of  summer's  sunny  paint. 

Love's  forms  are  &ded  frmu  my  mind« 
And,  but  its  soul,  nought  Ungert  there. 

**  Like  spirits  that  in  moooshine  meet, 
We*ll  ulk  of  love's  evanished  bliss. 
And  mingle  memory's  shadows  sweet, 
Withiparting  passion**  last  cold  kies. 

*'  And  far  and  laint,M  elondy  tints 

That  still  through  westering  twilight  shovr^ 
Dim  hlaaon  of  departed  day. 
Forgotten  forms  of  bliss  shall  flow. 

**  Then  come  with  me  into  the  bower. 

The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine, 

And  be  my  spirit's  paramour, 

*Mld  scenes  that  »ay— Then  sUIl  art 


f« 


The  moon  was  on  her  tear.bright  eye. 
The  moon  was  on  her  l»reast  of  snow. 

He  turned  him  fiom  tiie  witching  sight. 
And  faltered  faint,  and  deep,  and  low. 

"  I  cannot  come  within  thy  bower, 
1  cannot  melt  in  moonlight  grove. 
All  these  fair  scenes  are  dark  and  lorn. 
For,  lady,  I  no  longer  love. 

"  Yet  still  I  see  how  fair  thou  art. 

Too  wen  I  see  thou'rt  wondf  one  fhir ; 
As  the  lone  piigrim's  parting  feet 
Still  turn  the  twilight  fane  to  greet. 

Though  long  my  heart  has  left  thy  shrine. 
Mine  eye  still  loves  to  linger  there. 

"  Twero  perilous  in  secret  bower 
To  parley  with  a  form  like  thine, 
And  list  that  bland  and  breathed  spell 
That  woos  the  woven  eglantine. 

"  1  am  a  knight  of  faith  unsUin'd, 

And  thou  art  an  high  and  royal  dame. 
We  may  not  love  like  chambei^d  page 
Nor  tempt  the  load's  wanton  shanm. 


«< 


Oh  I  lady,  leved  so  passing  w^. 

In  dear  devotion  truly  held ! 
\yhy  was  thy  love  so  light  and  weak  T 

Why  was  thy  heart  by  foUy  spell'dt 

'*  When  my  nerved  arm  was  first  in  fight. 
When  hoary  eld  my  voice  rever*d. 
When  honour  fJumod  my  yoathfol  crest. 
When  ladies  loved  and  warriors  fear*d— 

**  Then  thou,  like  a  most  blighting  frost. 
Didst  come  upon  my  glorious  youth, 
O'erihrew  my  valour*s  stately  stem. 
And  nipp*d  the  buds  of  vernal  truth. 

"My  wane  of  life  oomes  sadly  on, 

M  V  voice  is  heard  in  halls  no  more. 
My  lance  bas  rusted  by  my  side. 
The  pride  of  knightly  thought  is  o'er. 

**  And  wonldst  thou  now— eh !  lady  cease. 
Tempt  not  my  dark  and  dreamless  rest, 
III  bear  my  load  of  silent  woe, 
All,  but  the  fear  thou  art  not  blest. 

**  The  diamonds  sheen  that  bind  thy  brows 
Are  mock'd  by  ohmds  that  sadden  there, 
And  they  again  are  dimm'd  by  tears, 
To  me  than  gems  more  rich,  more  rare. 

"  Thou  art  not  blest— oh,  that  then  wert! 
For  by  my  heart's  evanishM  joy 
80  might  net  fslse  love  taint  thy  bloom. 
And  Inte  and  rain  regreu  annoy. 


*  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  the   Eighth  of  England,  was  attached  to  Cnatlce  BraBdon,  Dnkn  of  Snffolfc* 
a  of  the  most  accom^hed  knights  of  hie  age ;  Ae  ■mnied  thn  Kiag  of  Ffaaoa« 


^ 
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••  I*d  doff  thb  Bailed  OMt  of  pfide. 
Wind  round  mioo  arm  the  roaary, 
'Vail  to  the  cowl  vy  taolMed  head. 
And  breathe  uy  ule  in  prayer  fnr  (hee. 

**  Thy  dyiar  lave'a  IbfffOttM  tair 

Shnuld  ee  aoane  heraMfk  tapered  thed, 
Thy  baried  loTe*ii  vntrophled  tomb 
Some  sainted  vdUey*a lowly  bed. 

*'  Bat  oh  I  that  pale  and  pined  cheek 
Bids  e'en  that  heyoieti  wiah  be  ?ai«. 
That  wwh  wboae  wild,  vnaelflsh  aim 

Now  Motha  whh  joy,  new  adn^  with  pain. 

"  Oh !  come«  enchaatpeaa,  <^om  thy  bower, 
1  may  not.  meat  not,  talk  wfth  thee; 
CeoM  bat  la  tell  me  what  1  feeU- 
Tell— is  it  joy«  or  agony  ? 


*  Btfll  on  ha  light,  dew-tpangled  spray 
HanfT  my  warm  trar-drops  nnrcoaevM, 
And  Mill  tboae  breathing  roaea  aeees* 
Ok  God !— as  sweet  ea  when  1 


f* 


Ob  !  come*  encbantrcor,  hmm  Ay 
1  mwy  not,  uii»t  uot,  t«lk  with  thee; 

BMt  I  can  tell  thee  what  I  fivl— 
The  blisa  of  love's  strauf  afoay.** 

He  led  ber  from  the  bowery  shade, 

A  tear  wss  in  b«r  humbled  eye. 
He  led  ber  to  the  palace-pfle. 

Nor  ear  might  catch  tbeir  nnbraathM  alg^ 

But  vestal  stele,  and  penance  pale. 
That  lady's  wofal  ruth  did  piove. 

When  told  the  kDell  of  the  reooiem  bell 
That  Uvely  knight  had  died  for  lere. 


To  song  again  succeeded  *'  conyerse  sweet  ;**  and  AnnitKiK  whose  thoaghts  had  been  ocen- 
pied  by  the  wonders  of  recent  safety  and  escape,  now  inquired  by  what  means  the  eitraindi- 
nary  appearances  at  the  funeral  (when  he  believed  her  dead)  had  been  produeed  and  oon- 
ducted.  **  Of  that  strange  transaction,''  said  Ildefonsa,  "  I  can  know  but  little,  but  believe 
that  as  my  death  was  determined  on  by  my  invisible  enemy  and  the  abbess,  so  it  was  resolved 
to  impose  CO  those  who  might  presume  to  inquire  and  examine,  by  a  funeral,  in  which  I  waa 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  natural  death.  Had  any  violence  been  used,  this  had  been  la^o^ 
iible :  from  the  effects,  therefore,  I  conjecture  I  was  lulled  by  an  opiate  into  the  rescn^blaaee 
of  death,  and  in  this  state  I  was  eiposed  as  a  corse,  and  in  this  state  (after  the  tumult  occaaioned 
by  your  interposition  had  ceased)  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  the  convent,  where  foar 
brother  rescued  me  from  assassination.  It  is  probable  the  operation  of  the  drug  was  limited 
to  a  certain  period,  during  which  no  violence  could  rouse  me ;  for  of  the  tumult  at  my  fime- 
ral,  or  the  wound  given  me  in  the  vault,  I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance,  though, 
my  faculties  returned,  they  returned  without  disturbance  or  imperfeetion.  This  is  all  1 
able  to  tell  or  to  conjecture,  except  that  I  believe  the  malignity  of  my  enemies  was  accelerated 
by  the  report  of  your  a1;(empts  to  liberate  me ;  and  that,  therefore,  my  existence  i«  of  laore 
consequence  than  they  have  been  willing  to  allow  me  to  believe.** 

Annibol  was  about  to  join  ber  in  this  conclusion,  when  Fiiippo,  grasping  his  master^a  anB, 
pointed  with  eager  silence  to  the  chimney,  down  which  a  dark  object  was  slowly  desceodiog. 

They  caught  it  as  it  fell  into  the  flames,  and  examined  it  with  eyes  that  doubted  their  own 
evidence—it  was  the  hood  of  a  monk*s  habit !  With  an  Immediate  impulse  Annibal  rushed 
out,  nnd  at  the  same  moment  called  to  Fiiippo  for  his  carbine.  Filippo,  who  hastened  to  him, 
found  him  already  plunged  far  into  the  forest,  while  Ildefonsa,  with  fruitless  precaution,  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  and  awaited  their  return  in  terror  that  hardly  breathed.  They  returned, 
after  some  time,  pale  and  spent.  Fiiippo  could  not,  and  Annibal  would  not,  tell  anything; 
he  begged  of  Ildefonsa,  in  a  voice  of  perturbation,  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  breathed  every 
moment  an  Impatient  wish  for  morning.  Morning,  however,  was  yet  far  distant ;  and  Annibal. 
examinin<^  again  the  charge  of  Pilippo's  carbine,  withdrew  to  the  porch  of  the  hut,  where  be 
watched  in  silence.  About  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  a  loud  shriek  from  Ildefonsa  rocaUed 
him.  She  averred  earnestly  that  she  bad  seen  the  face  and  part  of  the  flgure  of  a  tall  man  in 
drapery,  who  for  some  time  continued  at  the  casement,  viewing  her  intently.  She  confessed 
herself  much  enfeebled  by  her  fears,  and,  rising  from  her  couch,  entreated  Annibal  not  to  quit 
her  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  porch  of  the  hut  was  secured  therefore  by  an  immense  log  o.  pine,  that  had  been  the 
table  of  the  recluse,  and  the  party  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  rest  as  can  be  snatched  at  inter- 
vals of  fear.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Ildefonsa,  whose  spirits  were  too  much  agitated  for 
sleep,  observed  Annibal  rise,  and  go  to  the  casement,  where,  with  a  variety  of  silent  but  ear- 
nest gesture,  he  appeared  to  confer  with  some  one  without.  She  watched  him  till  her  terror 
could  no  longer  bo  repressed.  **  Annibal,**  said  she,  gently,  **  why  will  you  not  sleep  ?** — **  f 
had  rather  never  sleep  than  be  visited  by  such  dreams.  **—*'!  fear  they  are  melancholy, 
indeed.**—'*  How  do  you  know  ?  "What  have  you  heard,  or  fancied  you  heard  ?" — **  Thrice  I 
iMtve  heard  you  in  your  broken  sleep  repeat  thoif  mournful  words  which  were  the  last  I  heard 
irom  you  in  the  gardan  of  Iha  eonvent****-***  What  worda  wane  tbaae  ?**—**  I  cannot  wpaat 


them ;  ihey  were  aboot  soitit  predietioia. **■—**  Tr«e,  oh,  true.  Are  yoa  iiire  you  heard  nothfn^ 
more  ?**—*«  NoCbte^  mort?.*'-.**  If  you  should,  ndefoota,  do  not  believe  It ;  lmB(»<ne  It  the  Tolee 
offttey ;  do  not  think  it  proeceds  from  me ;  men  cannot  answer  for  what  they  ntter  In  their 
Bleep;  but  ahoaM  you  hear  anythiap,  remember  to  tell  it  me,  and  then  fotf^  it  at  soon  at  yo« 
can."— ••  I  will."— ^  Do  not  deceive  me,*— »*  Deceive  you  !*•—••  Yes ;  what  Can  1  trust,  when 
■yown  ieneet  are  fklse  ?'*—**  Trust  me.'* — "Ah,  many  have  been  betrayed  by  those  who 
watched  their  sleep ;  I  wilt  not  sleep  again  ;  would  it  were  mom  ** 

Ildefbnsa,  for  the  remainder  of  the  nii^ht,  counterfeited  sleep ;  in  the  morning  they  were 
eendncted  to  the  opposite  verge  of  the  forest  by  Fllippo,  where  the  guide,  with  horses  and 
mlea,  awaited  them.  Filippo  had  suggested  the  policy  of  taking  a  circuitous  road  to  Pussol^ 
(hi  erder  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  or  the  village,)  whieh^  in  oonfeqaenee  of  thfi 
arrangement,  they  did  not  expect  to  reach  till  the  close  of  day.  They  stopped  at  a  small 
village  at  noon,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  in  the  mild  decline  of  a  genial  winter  day. 

Security  and  happiness  were  now  so  near,  that  it  was  pcrverseness  to  distrust  them.  An 
emeraion  from  dungeons  and  death,  from  struggbs  with  the  devastations  of  nature,  and  a  rudo 
dielter  in  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  into  the  pomp  of  wealth*  the  luxuries  of  art,  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  affection,  and  this  illumined  by  the  rich  and  radiant  light  which  youth  and  love  shed 
OB  the  perspective  of  life,  such  a  prospect  was  enough  to  dazxie  mental  sight  even  stronger, 
isd  better  accustomed  to  the  fluctuating  objects  of  life  than  theirs.  They  inwardly  congra>' 
tiAated  themselves  on  their  distance  from  dangers  they  would  not  now  mention  to  each  othert 
•fed  liilened  with  complacency  to  the  garrulous  gaiety  of  Filippo,  and  the  vannting  proUaitjr 
af  the  gttide»  who,  by  his  own  narrative,  had  encountered  and  escaped  mors  dangers  than  Han^ 
oftal  ever  met  on  the  Alps,  or  Cambyses  in  the  desert, 

"  I  do  not  like  that  man,"  said  lldefonsa ;  **  there  is  a  mixture  of  weakness  and  fierceness  fai 
hisfhce  I  have  seldom  seen." — "  I  have  seen  no  face  but  yours  since  we  quitted  the  hut,** 
siM  Annibal.     At  this  moment  the  guide  suddenly  turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
Ihey  had  expected.     ■*  Where  is  it  }'0u  are  going?**  said  Fllippo.     **  Where  I  was  hired  to 
fOk*  said  the  man.     *'  But  this  cannot  be  the  dhvction  to  Puzxoli,"  said  Annibal.     **  Will  yoa 
not  permit  me  to  know  the  Toed  better  than  you,  signor?"  replied  the  man.     *'  I  will  not 
pMttK  you  to  know  the  points  of  east  and  west  better  than  me,**  said  Annibal.     "  Bat  you— 
yM  Ibrget,  signor,  that  I  am  obligetl  to  take  a  circuitous  road.** — **  It  is  not  necessary,**  said 
MMMf  **  since  we  have  quitted  the  vicinity  of  the  forest.**—**  It  is  more  so  than  ever,**  said 
llto  Man.     *  I  repeat  it  is  of  no  eonsoqaence,**  said  Annibal.     **  It  is  of  ss  much  consequence 
ti  no  as  my  life,**  replied  the  man.     Annibal,  believing  he  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  his  sale 
wtA  fkltliftil  conduct  as  a  guide,  ceased  to  contend  with  him ;  and  quitting  the  high  mod,  they 
partaed  a  heathy  track,  whose  limits  were  skirted  hy  a  distant  wood.    **  Do  you  conduct 
Many  hy  this  road?**  said  lldefonsa.     **  Not  lately,  signora,**  said  the  man;  "but  I  have  fin 
■ly  tiase  conducted  a  number.** — **  It  h  at  least  a  secret  one,**  said  Filippo.     '*  There  can  be 
none  more  so,*'  replied  the  guide.    **  And  safe  and  certain  ?**  said  Annibal.    **  Perfectly  certain, 
ligiior.'' — ^  Its  gloom  oppresses  me,*'  said  lldefonsa.  **  I  never  heard  a  traveller  utter  a  oomplaint 
ef  H  after  his  journey  was  done,**  observed  the  man.  The  track  now  terminated  in  the  wood,  hi 
wliMi  no  continuance  of  road  or  path  was  visible,  but  the  guide  entered  it  without  hesitation,  and 
thay  followed  him.  Here  they  wandered  for  some  thne  amid  the  entanglements  of  an  untrodden 
weed,  when  the  guide  suddenly  stopped.     **  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  way,**  said  he,  growing  pale 
wMi  unaffected  fears.     **  How!**  exclaimed  the  travellers.     "They are  not  here,**  said  the 
ftian,  with  unrepressed  terror, "  and  I  am  lost ***-*•  Villain  I  yon  are  lost  I'*  said  Filippo,  levelling 
a  earbhie  at  Mm.     **  Hold  !**  said  Annibal ;  who,  though  in  despair,  was  deliberate ;  be  rode  np 
to  the  man  and  griped  him  by  the  throat-***  Villain  1  yon  have  betrayed  us,  and  betrayed 
yoaraelf  i  you  have  sold  both  body  and  soul  to  perdition.     Hear  me,  villain  I  you  have  but 
one  chance  for  existence ;  conduct  us  from  this  forest,  and  conduct  ns  safely ;  my  servant  and  I 
Will  ride  on  each  side  of  yon.    Come  here,  Fllippo.     On  each  side  of  you,  villain  1  each  with  a 
hMded  carbine  at  your  head ;  and,  hy  my  immortal  soul,  if  I  but  see  you  lUter,  or  wince,  or  tUnk 
amff  (for  I  shall  see  your  very  thoughts),  thai  moment  your  brafais  sbaD  be  scattered  aboot 
flis  road,  and  your  soul  be  the  prey  of  hfm  who  has  tempted  yon  to  amrder  I**    The  maft 
IMteiied,  half  deed,  to  his  menaces,  and  tamed  tremhlhigly  to  qoH  the  wood ;  bat  at  thsb 
a  ihriU  whMe  piereed  thefar  ears,  aad  a  iilimhw«  with  iiteia<ticmiBMteMi\j^< 
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tfiidy  poured  urousd  them.  Annibal  and  Flli|»po  tariMd  od  ihem  in  the  fiereeoesi  of  deq»air ; 
and  tbe  party,  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  resistance^  prepared  to  fire.  Annibal,  at  the  saps 
moment,  discliarged  hU  carbine,  and  then  rushed  forirud  with  his  swordp  when  a  shot  from  a 
villain  whom  he  had  wounded  grazed  his  wrist,  and  compelied  him  to  drop  his  weapon ; 
endeavouring  to  reoover  it  with  bis  left  hand,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fiUling  to  the  ground, 
was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  assassin's  horses,  who  was  terrified  at  feeling  bis  ridi^^ 
fan  beneath  his  feet.  In  the  meantime  Filippo,  who,  in  the  impulse  of  a  just  revenge,  had  dis- 
charged his  carbine  at  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  bad  betrayed  them,  before  he  had  time 
again  to  load  it,  was  assailed  with  such  determined  fiiry  as  made  it  evident  his  life  was  the 
object  of  the  ruiBans.  He  defended  himself  with  courage ;  but  when  he  saw  his  master  laU, 
and  the  lady,  who  had  fainted,  surrounded  by  the  band,  his  arm  grew  weak,  and  he  perished 
almost  without  aiming  another  blow. 

CHAPTER   II. 

**  Then  must  ipeak  that  which,  in  lu  darkest  boor 
Ptube4  to  •xtmnlty,  'oildit  rtaffiBf  diasiMM, 
The  ear  of  desporadoo  dodi  rocoiTe* 
And  1  must  listoa  to  it."— Miss  Bailbt*i  *  RAYina.* 

Whsn  Annibal*s  senses  returned,  he  found  himself  extended  on  a  bed.  He  looked  round ;  he 
was  in  a  low,  mean  apartment,  dimly  lit ;  it  was  night ;  a  lamp  burned  near  him ;  and  as  he 
distinguished  objects,  he  thought  he  saw  a  darli  form  moving  in  the  distance.  Nothing  was 
plain  or  palpable  either  to  his  mind  or  senses ;  he  felt  as  if  a  motion,  a  breath,  would  dissolYa 
the  objects 'around  him,  and  plunge  him  again  into  insensibility,  or  the  darkness  and  dreadful 
imagery  of  the  forest  But  when  he  recognised  the  figure  which  advanced  on  hearing  him 
move,  and  stood  fixedly  beside  him,  he  dashed  down  his  head,  and  hiding  it  in  all  the  coveringt 
be  could  catch,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  be  lost  again  r*  His  persecutor,  however,  would  not 
snfi'er  him  to  relapse  into  insenability.  Cordials  were  prepared,  and  when  they  failed,  aK 
irresistible  stimulant  was  applied.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  Ddefonsa,  and  Annibal  instantly 
started  up,  quickened  to  the  most  keen  and  virld  perceptions  of  misery.  But  to  awake  or 
satisfy  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Ildefonsa,  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  tempter ;  he  only 
mentioned  her  to  introduce  the  prcdictbn  concerning  their  ill-fated  loves  (which  he  had 
uttered  in  the  garden  of  the  Ursuline  convent  to  Annibal),  and  to  appeal  to  its  fulfilment. 
'*  The  object  of  your  love/*  said  he,  "  has  been  torn  from  you  at  the  moment  of  possession, 
and  life  hos  changed  its  complexion  at  the  moment  it  was  becoming  bright  with  hope  and  joy. 
Am  I  a  deceiver  now  ?*' — "  You  arc  a  fiend,*'  said  AnnibaL  "  You  rave  still,**  said  SchemolL 
**  No,  my  faculties  are  too  perfect ;  this  is  night ;  we  are  in  solitude ;  you  are  Lucifer,  and  I 
am  your  prey.**—"  My  minister,  and  in  vain  have  you  sought  to  shun  me ;  though  you  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  I  roust  follow  you.  Annibal,  never  can  I  leave  you  till  the  deed 
for  which  I  am  doomed  to  follow  you  bo  done  by  your  hand ;  the  chains  which  bind  a  spirit  in 
pain,  I  know  your  wealc  human  hand  trembles  to  unlock.  I  should  plead  to  you  for  relief  in 
vain  ;  but  think  on  yourself— think  on  your  wanderings,  your  persecutions,  your  fearrspent, 
spectre-ridden  life.  The  hand  that  dissolves  my  chain  shall  also  dissolve  that  which  binds,  in 
unnatural  union,  a  human  and  a  departed  spirit.  Free  me  from  jeopardy,  and  you  free  yourself 
from  me ;  resist,  and  you  drag  about  with  you  a  restless  wanderer,  whose  ehadow  shall  darken 
you  at  noon,  and  whose  feet  shall  be  planted  by  your  midnight  bed."  Annibal  was  silenL 
**  What  signifies  that  waving  of  your  band  ?— can  it  reverse  the  laws  of  the  nether  world  ? 
You  have  resisted  them,  and  what  are  you  now  ?— a  fugitive,  an  exile,  a  dependent,  the  out- 
cast of  your  family ;  the  imprecations  of  your  father  pursue  you  ;  you  are  blasted  in  hope,  and 
love,  and  fortune.  What  are  you  now?"—**  I  am  innocent  I"  said  Annibal.  "Yes,"  said  the 
tempter,  "  if  to  resist  the  laws  of  destiny  be  innocent.** 

Their  conference  continued  all  night  It  appeared  from  several  passages  of  it,  that  since  hia 
first  visits  to  the  convent  where  Ildefonsa  resided,  he  had  been  incessantly  haunted  by  Sche- 
moli  in  bis  usual  and  undisguised  form ;  he  met  him  near  the  convent — he  crossed  him  in 
bis  evening  wanderings— he  even  appeared  in  his  chamber  at  tbe  house  where  be  lived— ever 
upbraiding  him  with  his  wayward  and  foolish  flight  from  what  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
Avoid  pr  dcatroyr-^ver  maddaning  him  with  the  siqpgeftion  of  that  subjact,  aa  dark  and  horrihtov 
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trhieli  had  been  the  tople  of  their  confereooct  fai  the  prieon^chAinber  at  Mnnilte.    AnnflMfl's 
Ejection  (TUible  both  to  lldefonn  and  FlUppo)  had  kept  |Miee  with  his  gkMmj  actjiiieacefiee 
la  the  bdic^  of  an  Inflnenee  exerted  over  liin,  with  which  to  eontend  was  alike  Impotrible  and 
imploiis.     This  dejection  he  had  eminently  betrayed  in  Us  last  conference  with  ndeibosa  in 
fhe  garden  of  the  convent,  when  he  repeated  to  her  a  predictfon  with  which  his  shadowy  tor- 
aentor  had  menaced  him  but  an  hour  before.    He  had  also  betraved  it  when  Ildefonsa  pressed 
htai  to  wander  into  the  ibrest ;  for  in  the  forest  he  had  beheld  bis  persecntor,  and  in  tho 
thrtit  he  bad  af  oin  been  tempted  to  that  crime,  whose  imaginary  burden  sat  so  heavy  on  hia 
mqI.     All  the  predictions  of  evil  were  now  verified,  and  the  objects  whose  presence  had 
ptnded  the  powers  of  hU  mind,  from  dwelling  on  the  subject  perpetually  obtruded  on  it, 
BOW  removed.     He  had  no  longer  any  powers  of  resistance  or  disbelief ;  he  saw  before  him  a 
being,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  had  a  power  and  commission  not  to  be  disobeyed. 
Pbtson  could  not  suspend  his  existence,  nor  distance  of  space  his  agency.    His  tale,  to  a  super* 
jtitioos  miod,  enfeebled  by  recent  calamity,  was  irresistibly  imposing ;  and  bis  injunctiooSp 
liorrible  as  they  were  to  nature,  were  justified  by  his  tale. 

Annibal's  mind  was,  indeed,  naturally  strong  and  sluggish  in  his  operations ;  but  its  strength 
was  misapplied;  it  pursued  visionry  and  falsehood  with  the  conicientious  energy  of  truth  < 
and  when  it  had  found  it,  embraced  and  adhered  to  it  with  a  vigorous  tenacity  that  might 
have  honoured  virtue.  Thus  he  was  betrayed  by  his  very  virtues.  The  stem  activity  of  Us 
intdlect  had  only  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  dangerous  principles,  and  his  unbending 
firamess  of  heart  only  ensured  that  the  blow  he  struck  would  be  unerring,  whether  its  impolae 
was  derived  from  vice  or  Arom  virtue.  Such  was  Annibal  in  his  best  hours  ;  but  now  en« 
feebled  by  bodily  suiTering,  distracted  by  mental  pain,  his  superstition  aggravated  by  his  oon« 
sdenoe,  and  his  primitive  and  intimate  bias  of  mind  confirmed  by  external  impressions,  such 
as  the  soberest  intellects  could  hardly  oppose,  he  yielded  without  resistance  of  reason,  but  not 
without  struggles  of  passion,  potent  and  terrible.  The  last  convulsions  of  the  human  mind, 
the  dissolution  of  the  moral  principle ;  the  utter  abdication  of  the  influence  of  reason,  whfle 
her  power  is  retained  only  to  abuse  it ;  the  frightful  misrule  of  passion,  assumed  as  a  principle^ 
and  exalted  into  a  virtue,  this  it  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit,  and,  if  expected,  it  is  not 
possible.  Those  dreadful  revolutions  of  the  mental  system  oftener  occur  in  silence — rarely 
express  themselves  by  groans  or  gestures ;  and  if  they  ever  employ  words,  they  are  only 
exclamations  and  inarticulate  cries  of  passion,  such  as  nothing  but  reality  can  faithftilly  re- 
present ;  and  if  really  represented,  would  be  fied  from  in  horror. 

The  unhappy  young  man  yielded !  But  when  he  had  yielded,  he  exclaimed  in  agony,  "  If 
there  were  but  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  nature  for  mine— if  there  were  but  another 
human  being  like  me  beset,  and  like  me,  lost,  I  would  not  utter  a  murmur !" — **  There  is,  *'said 
SchemolL  '<  It  is  impossible  I*'  said  his  victim.  **  I  will  produce  him  to  you/*  said  SchemolL 
**  It  is  impossible  f*  repeated  Annibal.    **  He  is  your  brother  T  said  Schemoli. 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  tremendous  disclosure,  during  which  Annibal*s  miod,  traversing 
the  distant  and  connecting  the  remote,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  a  meeting  with  his 
brother  might  have  long  ago  supplied.  He  rose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  been  tossing 
In  agony.  *'  Who,  then,  are  you  ?  Answer ;  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  you— answer ;  who 
are  you?** — "I  am  the  stranger  of  the  vault  1  lam  the  spirit  of  the  prison-chamber  of 
Muralto !" — **  And  my  brother  ?** — **  His  course  has  been  parallel  with  yours,  and  its  termina- 
tion will  be  the  same.**—"  Was  this  the  deed  to  which  he  was  fated  ?**— «*  It  was."—"  And  has 
he  consented  P**^**  Let  himself  tell  you,**  said  Schemoli,  quitting  the  apartment. 

Annibal  did  not  seek  to  employ  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  recollection,  for  he  was  now 
in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  reflection  was  impossible  and  solitude  insupportable.  Had  Ippdito 
been  disclosed  to  him  in  a  blase  of  lightning,  or  been  dashed  at  his  feet  by  a  whirlwind,  it  would 
scarce  have  drawn  from  him  an  exclamation.  In  a  few  moments  Schemoli  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Ippolito.  It  was  Ippolito ;  but  what  a  change  I  Annibal,  who  had  bdield  him  but 
a  little  before  he  set  out  for  Naples,  in  the  richest  glow  of  beauty  and  flush  of  enjoyment,  now 
beheld  him  a  skeleton,  meagre,  keen,  and  fiery,  the  very  image  of  spirit  wasting  and  preying 
on  the  ruins  of  matter.  Grey  hairs  were  proAisely  scattered  amid  hii  bright  looks,  and  a 
wild,  restless  fire  wandered  in  his  smk  eye.  They  leaked  at  aadi  other  without  speaking  for 
fooie  time;  but  SchenoU^  peroeiTfaig  the  dmni  hfnldni  \!hM«i|jdliltaA  tONEWH  iJMH«K'^MiKhi 
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doied.them,ifciired  the  door,  trimmed  the  lamp»  and  retired,  after  having  excluded  every 
gleam  of  daylight. 

The  two  brother!  were  left  alone.  There  were  no  starts  of  passion,  no  sallies  of  tragic 
violeooe ;  they  were  heyond  them  now.  No  two  men  of  this  world,  sitting  down  to  confer  en 
their  joint  business,  in  the  cold  terms  of  life^  ever  discussed  it  more  dispassionatelr.  Thiy 
BOW  discovered  what  might  bare  been  discovered  long  before ;  that,  under  different  forms  nud 
trains  of  suggestion,  they  had  been  led  by  the  same  hand  and  to  the  same  point ;  but  tliBS 
discovery  suggested  no  fear  or  hope  of  deception ;  the  single  exertion  of  such  poweit  ap- 
peared beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  united,  therefore,  it  was  an  evidence  that  the  being  who 
eierted  them  coold  not  be  human. 

Ippolito  repeated  to  hia  brother  the  oircnmstances  that  had  occurred  to  hfan  siBoe  hts 
.  qnittiog  Naples.—."  On  the  day,"  said  he,  **  that  I  was  visited  by  the  stranger,  as  1  btve 
.  called  him,  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Pustoli,  an  earthquake  shattered  to  atonu  the 
.tower  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  liberated  me.  At  that  time  I  wonld  have  leaped  into  the, 
water,  earth,  to  have  escaped  from  him.  I  am  not  so  weak  now  as  to  believe  that  mertal 
elements  can  protect  me  from  him.  I  sprang  out  upon  a  mole  which  extended  from  the 
isiand  rock  upon  whioh  the  prison  stood ;  half  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  tho  town  were 
Ciowdod  on  it,  emi>arking  in  vessels,  barges,  anything  that  would  bear  them  from  the  land.  I 
leaped  on  board  the  first  I  saw ;  it  was  a  small  trading  vessel  bound  to  Sicily,  The  steps  nf 
a  fugitive,  and  the  looks  of  a  asadman,  were  no  wonder  and  no  disqualification  in  that  hMr  of 
■  distraction.  I  had  money,  too,  as  I  since  found,  for  I  scattered  it  last  night  among  a  gronp  nf 
pilgrims  who  were  going  to  beg  absolution  for  one  of  their  body  who  had  commtttsd  a 
Bsurder.  As  I  sprung  on  the  deck,  the  last  words  of  the  stranger  rung  in  my  ears,—'  Buy 
yourself  under  a  mountain,  and  It  shall  roll  back  from  you  !  rush  to  the  ocean,  and  it 
throw  you  on  the  shore  again  1  plunge  into  tiie  grava,  and  the  grave  shall  break  up  and 
you  to  your  fate  1'— Wie  stood  out  to  sea.  I  paced  the  deck  all  night }  I  knew  not  the 
which  the  seamen  knew;  I  saw  them  pale  and  shivering,  and  asked  them  what  they  feared, 
since  they  had  left  the  enemy  behind,  and  fofget  their  answer,  if  they  did  answer  me.  As  I 
stood  among  them  a  ball  of  fire  settled  on  the  stem,  where  it  glowed  blue,  and  red^  and  white, 
and  then  gilding  down  the  decks  disappeared,  without  singeing  a  rope.  The  sailors  shook 
their  heads ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  dark  and  stilL  It  was  now  night,  but  we  could  dis- 
tinctly bear  the  cries  of  destruction  from  the  shore ;  they  coukl,  they  said,  and  many  a 
distracted  loul  on  board  echoed  the  imaginary  wail  of  father,  and  wife,  and  child.  I  hwd 
but  one  voice — it  was  that  which  spake  to  us  just  now. 

"  The  fvind  fell — ^we  became  quite  becalmed.  A  luminous  sheet  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  whose  particles  looked  solid  and  distinct,  and  sparkling  like  stars.  A  rope  let  into  the 
waters  was  drawn  up  dripping  with  liquid  fire.  The  passengers,  bending  over  the  sides,  said 
they  saw  strange  things  in  the  deep — wrecks  of  ships  long  lost,  and  shapes  of  others  that 
were  to  be,  and  forms  that  lay  like  dead  men  at  the  bottom,  and  others  that  beckoned  to  them 
with  blue  swollen  fingers,  and  called  on  them  In  voices  like  the  roaring  of  waters.  I  looked 
also,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  recesses  of  the  vault,  the  damned  flitting  of  Its  impy  forms,  and 
the  bloody  heaving  breast,  and  the  eternal  dagger.  I  could  look  no  more.  There  came  a 
sound  upon  the  waters,  not  like  thunder,  for  it  was  more  terrible ;  it  seemed  as  if  its  force 
alone  rent  the  mast  and  sails,  for  they  fluttered  around  us  in  fragments.  The  vessel  flew 
before  it  like  a  gossamer  upon  a  summer  breese.  It  stopped — the  ocean  tossed  and  heaved, 
and  its  whole  bottom  came  surging  up  with  tides  of  sand,  ond  surf,  and  wreck  :  and  bodies 
that  had  lain  there  rooted  In  the  bed  of  ages — things  that  dreamt  of  rest  till  doomsday,  they 
rose  whirling  above  us,  mixing  with  the  strife  of  upper  olr  a  chaos  of  elementary  wrath  and 
ruin,  then  pouring  down  deluged  us  with  tides  of  solid  fire,  and  melted  stones,  nnd  boOlng 
sand,  and  sulphnrous  rafai.  The  vessel,  half  on  fire,  half  buried  in  the  water,  staved  into  a 
thousand  fragments — on  those  fragments  the  shrieking  crew,  dashing  themselves,  tried  to  reach 
the  shore,  whidi  was  not  two  miles  distant  I  was  the  only  one  which  reached  it  nlive— fate 
was  careful  for  none  but  me — the  world  was  not  to  lose  its  spectacle  and  Its  scourge.  I  was 
thrown  on  a  bare  soHtary  point  of  shore,  about  half  a  mile  from  Puzzoli.  The  stranger  was 
standiBg  theiw;  llgfatniag  hissed  around  his  liead,  and  the  ocean  burst  at  his  feet ;  neither 
coaldkurtn    i  M,  jpeDt  and  builhieii,  «t  M<  f^  tukd  bn  said  to  me,  <  Rush  to  the 
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ocean,  and  it  shall  throw  you  back  on  the  shore  again.'  From  that  hour  I  became  his;  ha 
led  me  to  this  desert  hut,  where  I  have  passed  two  days  without  food,  or  sleep,  or  prayer. 
I  drink  abundantly ;  my  dreams  are  terrible ;  they  last  idl  day ;  but  reality  will  banbh  thenu 
No  waking  can  be  so  fearful  as  this  sleep :  mine  eyes  are  open,  but  my  soul  is  in  a  trance  of 
bitffy  restlessness^  of  conscious  suspension,  in  which  it  is  undisturbed  by  human  thought ;  to 
jMA  even  the  human  voice  is  an  alarm.** 

Here  SchemoU  hitemipted  their  conference.  He  came  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  form 
If  tlw  deed  they  no  longer  shrunk  to  hear  named ;  he  unfolded  his  plan,  arranged  every  part 
«tti  cold  and  dreadflil  precision,  without  either  weakness  or  sanguinary  vaunting;  lie 
dikated  what  was  important,  and  he  adjusted  what  was  subordinate.  He  was  no  longer 
ipfMaed  or  interrupted*  In  consequence  of  bis  plan,  it  was  settled  that  Ipp^to  should  go 
iir  that  day  to  Naples,  and  that  Annlbal  should  depart  to  the  seat  of  the  transaction.  They 
to  meet  at  night. 

They  were  now  rising  to  depart,  when  Ippolito,  in  whose  heart  the  yearnings  of  nature 
turned  and  looked  on  his  brother.  Annibal  extended  his  arms,  Ippolito  sunk  into 
and  they  wept  on  each  othei's  necks,  and  kissed  each  other ;  their  last  fraternal,  their 
kfk  hmnan  tears,  fell  on  each  other*s  dry  wasted  cheeks.  But  they  knew  their  task,  and 
tnote  away  the  warm  drops,  and  set  their  teeth,  and  drew  their  breath  hard,  and  tried  to 
Mie  God's  work,  and  look  like  villains.     They  turned  for  relief  to  Schemoli,  and  met  amazo- 

it— He  was  on  his  knees,  in  agony  of  prayer ;  the  sweat  drops  stood  on  his  brow ;  his  body 
wound  into  the  dust  f  They  gazed  without  comment,  for  they  were  deprived  now  neariy 
of  all  power  of  wonder,  or  any  of  further  fear 

Had  they  not,  the  attitude  of  Schemoli  would  have  inspired  even  fear.  To  see  Lucifer 
•mrouDded  by  vivid  lightnings,  is  less  shocking  to  the  imagination  than  to  see  him  in  the 
ptih  of  an  angel  of  light.  They  separated,  and  found  horses  prepared  to  convey  them  to 
Niylei,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Muralto. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

*'  Hie  qaos  darwt  amor  cmdeli  tabe  peredit» 
Scfici^ti  fldant  eallei,  et  mtrtea  circom, 
Sylva  tegtt ;  cnrm  non  ip«4  in  morte  reliiiqauat''«-'YiROiLy  Mw,  vi.  441. 

**  Not  iir  fixAn  thence  tbe  nMuraffal  lelds  appatr. 
So  called  firom  lovers  that  iahaWt  there. 
liie  MNila  when  that  anhappy  flame  iavadca, 
la  aacrat  aolitade  and  mvitle  ahadei^ 
Make  endVeas  moana,  and,  pioiur  with  desire, 
LaanBiit  too  late  their  naextingaMk'd  flro.**>-DaTDi»» 

IrrouTO  arrived  In  Naples  about  dusk.  To  the  servants  at  the  palace^  who  hardly  knew 
hio^  be  addressed  neither  question  nor  order.  He  hastened  to  his  apartment,  arewkl  whioh 
he  looked  vacantly  for  some  time,  and  sadly  on  the  bed ;  he  then  rushed  into  the  gardes, 
where  Cyprian  now  spent  almost  all  his  time  in  a  little  hermitage,  where  he  was  entirely 
eecupied  by  devotion.  He  saw  Ippolito  approach,  and  shrieking  with  the  wildest  voice  of  joy^ 
remaiiied  rivetted  to  the  spoL  Ippolito  entered  the  hermitage;  Cyprian  flung  his  araM 
ammd  him,  but  the  next  moment  started  from  him,  and  gazed  on  him  in  silence.  *'  Do  yon 
siMidder  at  the  sight  of  me  too?"  said  Ippolito.  •'  It  is  hb  voico^t  is  his  voice.)"  said 
Cyprian ;  "  but  for  that  I  could  not  have  knonn  you.'*—*'  Yon  have  aoaroe  seen  yet  how  moeh 
I  aas  changed :  you  have  not  seen  my  heart.**—**  Oh !  where  have  you  been,  and  why  have 
yoa  tarried  so  long  ?** — **  1  know  not  where  1  have  been :  never  fh>m  Naples  in  thought. 
But  yon,  Cyprian — gracious  heaven  1  where  have  you  been,  measuring  your  grave  ?  Is  it 
thia  dim  rising  moon  that  deceives  roe?  You  look  as  pale  as  the  dead ;  you  are  wasted  to  a 
shadow  r* — *<  Am  I  ?  I  believe  I  am :  I  am  spent  and  worn  watching  for  you ;  I  am  very 
pl :  my  eyes  are  almost  wept  away." — **  And  why  are  you  in  this  cold  vault-like  hut  ?**-— 
^  Tte  my  only  abode,  Ippolito— 'tis  a  strueture  I  raised  In  memory  of  one  you  have  perhafis 
forgotten,  but  who  never  forgot  you.  Here  I  have  passed  my  days  sad  nijghts,  thinking  OA 
yoQ,  and  praying  for  her."—'*  And  this  little  mound  with  the  erosa  on  it  is  her  grave  ?"— «  It 
ii^  and  this  ioscriptioa  is  to  be  laid  en  it  when  her  T«iaaSDa  tc%  ^kow(^  ^9uec%«^  \\iS«9l^» 
imd  thg  Mam  by  tiul^t  a  the  moon. 
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THE   INSCRIPTION. 

**  In  early  youth  she  had  sensibilities  that  were  strong,  and  an  imagination  thai  voi 
stronger.  Her  mind,  therefore,  flattered  in  pursuit  of  ideal  happiness,  and  ideal  happiness 
was  all  she  was  ever  doomed  to  know ;  for  she  loved — she  loved  where  to  hope  was  madness 
yet  to  be  disappointed  was  to  be  lost.  From  that  moment  life  was  darkened  by  a  shade, 
which  the  gleams  of  passion's  wild  and  wa3rward  joy  sometimes  chequered,  never  dispelled. 
She  sat  down  in  lone  and  unsuspected  misery,  and  wooed  a  dream  for  comfort.  But  there  is 
a  place  where  the  wailings  of  sorrow  cease,  and  even  the  pulse  of  passion  is  cold  and  still  • 
there  the  foot  of  mortal  pilgrimage  turns  in  hope ;  there  tho  world-weary  spirit  reaches  and 
rests ;  there  she  rests  at  Inst  with  her  beloved,her  heart  moulders  near  him  for  whose  love  it 
was  broken ;  her  lip  wastes  near  his  for  which  it  withered  with  pining.  There  she  rests  at 
last  with  her  beloved,  and  none  con  now  divide,  and  none  will  now  condemn  her.  Let  those 
who  would  arraign  her  errors  think  upon  her  sufferings  :  those  who  can  weep  for  her  suffer* 
ings  will  feel  they  were  repaid  by  her  end.'* 

'*  It  is  sad,"  said  Ippolito ;  "  but  I  have  no  time  for  sickly  sorrow  now ;  I  came  here  only 
to  depart;  I  must  begone  this  hour.**<~*'  Begone!  where,  wherefore,  where  is  it  you  must 
begone  ?**  said  Cyprian.  **  I  know  not  whither ;  into  some  country  dark  and  unknown,  into 
some  land  that  is  very  far  off;  but  still  I  know  not  yet  where  I  go.'* — **  Oh,  why  is  this? 
Oh,  my  heart  sickens  to  hear  you  V* — *'  I  have  done  a  thing  against  which  the  laws  are 
strongly  armed;  the  world  frowns  upon  me,  fortune  has  nothing  good  for  mo;  I  mutt 
begone  to-night.** — *'  Oh  God!  what  is  this  that  comes  in  clouds  and  darkness?  let  me  see 
it,  let  me  but  see  it.  What  can  you  have  been  tempted  to  that  can  expose  you  to  danger  ?  The 
laws  in  this  country  are  not  so  rigid  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  What  is  it  you  have  done?* 
— '*  What  is  that  which  chases  a  man  from  his  country,  which  marks  him  with  horror  and 

reprobation  wherever  ho  is  followed  and  discovered,  which *'— *'  Oh,  I  cannot  tdl : 

horrid  thoughts  are  crowding  on  me  too  fast  to  utter ;  but  if  it  be  all  I  fear,  the  habits  of 
society  are  but  too  favourable  to  such  offences ;  you  need  not  fly  for  killing  your  enemy  in  a 
duel.**—*'  I  did  not  kill  him  in  a  duel,  he  was  no  enemy  of  mine ;  in  cold-blooded  malevo- 
lence I  butchered  one  who  had  never  offe  ded  me,  with  such  circumstances  of  horrid  fiendish 
cruelty,  that  nature  would  make  the  very  stones  of  the  hall  of  justice  cry  out  against  me  if  I 
were  acquitted." 

Cyprian  fell  to  the  ground ;  Ippolito  approached  to  raise  him.  '*  I  am  strong,  I  am  well ; 
I  am,  indeed."  He  struggled  to  say,  **  This  is  but  folly,  nothing ;  let  us  b^one  this  moment ; 
I  am  strong  and  ready  to  go.** — '*  You  arc  strong !  Ah,  Cyprian,  I  knew  it  would  be  thus  ; 
I  knew  I  was  a  cursed  wretch,  forsaken  by  nature  and  affection.  No,  you  cannot  go  with  me, 
you  cannot  bear  me ;  those  sunk  eyes,  those  shaking  hands,  those  open  and  bloodiest  lips^ 
they  all  speak  your  natural,  3rour  virtuous  horror  of  me.  I  have  done  a  deed  that  putt  mo 
at  en  immeasurable  distance  from  human  sympathy ;  I  am  so  far  out,  that  even  yon,  who 
stand  last  and  longest  on  the  shore,  have  ceased  to  sec  me  in  the  distance.*' 

**  Oh,  cruel,  cruel !  **  wept  Cyprian,  crawling  after  him  on  his  knees.  "  Oh !  if  yon  eonid  but 
know,  and  when  you  do  know,  as  shortly  you  most — I  not  follow !  I  not  bear  you  1  Show  me  tho 
hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  I  will  kiss  it,  if  yon  will  not  drive  me  away ;  I  will  follow  you  in 
quiet  misery,  I  will  smile  on  you  as  in  our  days  of  innocence,  and  only  weep  when  you  are  at  rest. 
I  win  wander  with  yon,  beg  with  you,  famish  with  you." — *'  You  draw  every  picture  of  misery; 
you  will  wander,  you  will  famish  with  me  !  Am  I  so  very  lost?  is  there  no  one  bright  speck 
or  atom  in  futurity  for  me  ?  mast  we  be  thus  wretched  ?  " — "  Oh,  no,  no  !  **  said  Cyprian, 
eagerly  ;  "  there  is  a  hope  for  penitence  ;  there  are  gracious  and  humble  joys  unknown  to  the 
proud  that  have  never  erred.  Let  us  go  hence  to  decent  indigence  ond  retirement,  to  some 
place  remote  from  the  din  of  fblly,  that  is  never  necessary  to  happiness,  and  always  unfavour- 
able to  virtue.  1  will  go  with  you  to  the  vallles  of  Switzerland  or  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
Many  a  melancholy  pleasure  dawns  upon  me  in  our  hermit  haunt  of  penitence.  Conference* 
when  you  are  cheerfhl ;  the  sound  of  my  harp,  when  you  are  pensive  ;  the  consciousness  of 
tafety,  when  disposed  to  repine,  and  the  remembrance  of  error,  when  tempted  to  passion  ; 
these  will  be  with  us  In  onr  valley  of  sorrow,  and  who  that  has  these  can  be  dissatisfied  ?  **-~m 
^l9  It,  then,  pomihh  for  a  murderer  to  know  peoce  ?*'—''  I  win  pray  for  yoor  peace,"  said 
Cyprha,  tremblingly.    "  But  /f  ft  possible  that  a  mxurder«r  tva  bvi^^ctRfe'?*  i^^^V^v^BtoK 
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vehemently. '  **  All  things  are  possible  with  him  whom  we  have  to  do  with,**  answered 
Cyprian  fervently.  **  May  I,  indeed,  be  forgiven  ?  ** — **  If  the  penance  to  which  I  here  devote 
every  boor  of  my  remaining  life  can  procure  you  peace  or  pardon,  you  shall,"  said  Cyprian, 
falling  on  hit  knees  and  kissing  the  crucifii  that  was  on  the  tomb.  *'  Keep  your  vow,**  said 
IppoUto,  in  a  fcarfiil  tone.  **  What  is  it  you  mean?**—**  You  have  eased  my  soul  of  its 
bwden;  you  have  taught  me  there  is  pardon  for  a  murderer.  The  deed  is  not  yet 
done ;  but  if  it  con  be  pardoned,  why  should  it  be  delayed  ?  *'— Oh  !  what  words  are  those  ? 
Oh,  plunge  not  your  soul  and  mine  in  wilful,  unresisted  ruin !  There  can  be  no  pardon  for 
premeditated  guilt ;  there  is  no  mercy  for  the  presumptuous  offender,  who  offends  in  the  con. 
fidenee  of  forgiveness,  and  converts  the  long  suffering  of  Heaven  into  the  minister  of  sin. 

Ippolito  was  gone.  He  had  spoken  peace  to  bis  eonscience  by  the  wild  sophistry  of 
det|Mir,  and  drawn  from  the  abused  lips  of  purity  an  unintentional  encouragement  to  guilt» 
and*  pacified  by  this  wretched  device,  he  rushed  from  the  palace. 

Of  him  whom  he  left  behind,  no  more  was  heard  ;  Cyprian  was  beheld  no  more.  Affcc* 
tien  had  no  more  to  contend  with,  nor  hod  sorrow  any  further  power  of  suffering.  His  exist- 
ence was  rendered  vain  by  the  frustration  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  devoted,  and 
lor  which  alone  it  had  been  supported ;  and  he  felt  how  dreadful  it  was  to  hope  no  more,  to 
have  in  life  no  further  worth  or  use,  aggravated  by  the  recollection  that  his  had  been  volun-^ 

tary  choice :  his,  therefore,  was  merited  suffering. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Animal  was  conducted  by  Schemoli  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Muralto ;  he  was  led  into  a 
hut  and  supplied  with  refreshments,  and  pacified  with  the  promise  he  should  be  disturbed  by 
no  intnider&  To  all  this  he  listened  in  silence,  and  Schemoli  was  preparing  to  leave  him. 
**  Whither  are  you  going  !**  said  Annibal  **  I  am  now  going  to  the  castle  ;  I  shall  return  at 
night,  and  bring  your  brother  with  me ;  I  will  then  lead  you  both  to  the  very  apaiament.**-.. 
**  And  I  to  remain  alone  till  night  ?  "— -**  You  must.*'— Impossibly  I  I  dare  not  trust  myself;  do 
not  yon  tmst  me.  I  shall  be  mad,  incapable  of  doing  the  work  that  is  fastened  on  me ;  inca- 
pable of  anything,  even  of  mischief.  What  I  to  be  six  hours  alone,  with  such  thoughts  ar 
mlne  1  you  are  mad  to  propose  it." 

Sdierooli  appeared  disconcerted ;  at  length  he  said,  **  If  I  bring  you  to  the  castle,  you 
most  consent  to  remain  alone  and  silent  till  the  hour  arrives.** — '*  Yes  ;  I  can  remain  alone 
and  silent  In  the  castle,  for  the  sounds  of  life  will  be  around  me ;  but  lead  me  not  to  any 
apartment  I  have  before  been  accustomed  to ;  let  me  see  no  place  I  have  inhabited  while  my 
heart  was  light  and  Innocent.** 

Schemoli  led  him  to  the  castle  unobserved ;  such  was  its  extent,  and  so  many  parts  were* 
ruinous  and  uninhabitable,  that  this,  though  it  was  only  twilight,  was  no  matter  of  difficulty. 
The  apartment  to  which  he  was  conducted  he  had  never  seen  before,  nor  did  he  examine  it 
ow ;  be  paced  up  and  down,  listening  for  the  sound  of  steps  or  voices,  of  which  he  heard' 
bat  few  and  distant.  It  was  not  impossible  that,  had  he  devoted  even  this  interval  to  reflec- 
tioo,  he  might  have  recalled  his  direful  resolution  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  a  desperate  state  of 
mind  to  consider  the  exclusion  of  reflection  as  a  species  of  duty  ;  and  his  resolution,  there- 
fore, continued  unaltered,  because  unexamined. 

Night  approached ;  through  a  panel  in  the  door  he  saw  light  twinkling,  he  believed  it  wae 
Schemoli  approaching,  and  determined  to  meet  him  at  the  door,  not  to  be  called  and  chidden 
to  hia  task.     Ho  therefore  hastened  to  the  door,  without  perceiving  it  was  not  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered.     It  gave  way,  and  through  it  he  saw  a  suite  of  apartments,  in  the  last 
of  which  lights  were  burning.      With  an  impulse  for  which  he  did  not  seek  to  account  he 
entered  them ;  all  was  still  and  deserted.     He  reached  the  last,  and  paused  to  examine  the 
itrange  diversity  of  objects  it  contained.     It  was  furnished  even  with  modern  elegance,  but 
repelled  approach  by  an  oppressive  smell  of  medicines.     Silver  branches  sparkled  on  a  table 
of  marble,  on  which  stood  several  phials ;  beside  it  was  extended  on  a  sofa  a  lady  apparently 
asleep.     Annibal  advanced,  and  beheld  Ermlnia,  her  very  self,  as  he  first  beheld  her  in  the 
picture  of  the  secret  apartments.     The  sylvan  robe  of  green  v«*ivet,  overspread  with  her 
long  loose  tresses,  and  clasped  with  diamonds,  the  veil  of  gold  gause  falling  over  her  fac^ 
raedied  the  ground.     Her  sleep  was  uneasy,  she  moaned  ottcn^  i»4  ai  V«a%^  vVrt^^vN^  ^AftA 
her  figa  wUh  a  qvick  moUon,  which  yet  did  not  n^fXe  Vwt,  %Yit  ^vw»x«t^  >iaa  Vas^  ^ 
JUe/bnsMl 
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Her  face  presented  the  same  strange  and  frightful  contro&t  as  the  furniture  of  her  ajMrt* 
ment ;  the  deep  fixed  colour  that  burned  on  her  cheek  was  evidently  artificial,  while  her  wan 
and  purple  lips  teemed  withering  in  the  parched  breath  they  exhaled ;  her  bosom,  decked 
with  pearl  and  shaded  with  ringlets,  was  displayed  with  a  meretricious  excess,  yet  the  coU 
drops  that  trembled  on  her  forehead  seomed  forced  out  by  the  approaches  of  dissolution.  AS 
power  of  exclamation  was  denied  to  Annibal.  He  felt  nothing  but  wonder,  saw  nothing  bat 
witchery ;  the  presence  of  ber  he  believed  lost,  her  solitary  pomp,  the  mixture  of  emblems  of 
death  and  magnificence  that  surrounded  her,  had  she  slumbered  till  the  day  of  judgment,  lie 
could  only  have  gazed  on  her.  But  after  a  few  inarticulate  murmurs  of  painfbl  sleep  she 
started,  and  awoke  and  beheld  him.  Even  then  he  could  not  speak  ;  he  knelt  beside  her,  he 
grasped  her  hands,  he  gated  earnestly  on  her  face.  "  I  could  not  die  till  I  saw  yon,  my  be- 
loved,*' said  Ildefonsa.  '*Diel**  repeated  Annibal,  in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  described. 
Ildefonsa  pointed  to  one  of  the  viols,  and  sunk  back  on  the  sofa.  Annibal  reached  it  to  her 
silently— her  face  was  convulsed— she  swallowed  it,  and  then  another.  "  Will  this,"  said  she, 
''give  me  breath  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  brought  here,  and  what  I  have  suffered?" 
Again  her  speech  was  impeded.  "  Oh,  no,  I  cannot ;  all  that  remains  of  life  is  scarce  enough 
to  tell  how  J  have  loved— how  dying.  I  love  you  still.  We  were  not  doomed  to  be  ha|)|)]r 
here  ;  this  earth  has  no  good  things  for  us ;  tho  storm  has  been  with  us,  but  its  roar  oomet  bar 
and  faintly  now,  and  where  I  am  hastening  it  shall  not  be  heard  any  more  for  ever.  Ol^  mjr 
love,  my  gentle  love,  distract  not  my  dying  hour  by  this  violence ;  rend  not  your  hair,  nor 
gnash  your  teeth  thus ;  I  was  calm  till  you  came ;  it  is  an  hour  m  which  I  had  rather  think  of 
you  than  behold  you.** 

Again  she  was  convulsed,  and  sunk  backward.  Annibal  supported  her  with  that  finnneM 
of  silent  and  terrible  strength  which  seems  to  t|io  sufferer  himself  like  the  effect  of  a  i|Mll» 
and  which  he  dare  not  breathe  lest  he  dissolve.  During  tho  remainder  of  the  night  she  wan 
sometimes  convulsed,  sometin»es  quiet,  but  never  articulate  or  lucid ;  in  calm  desperate  Mgaaj 
he  had  to  watch  the  slow  expiration  of  sense,  the  long,  severe  strife  of  nature  in  extremity, 
grasping  at  relief  fitfully,  and  again  relaxing  its  grasp.  He  had  to  behold  her  die  withooft 
relief,  and  without  discovery  of  her  murderer. 

In  her  struggles  he  thought  at  times  he  heard  her  name  his  father.  He  continued  to  giie 
on  the  corse  till  the  clock  struck  twelve ;  the  sound  smote  on  his  soul ;  he  caught  up  the 
taper  and  rushed  from  the  apartment.  In  his  own  he  found  5$chemoli  and  Ippolito.  The 
brothers  communicated  not,  by  word,  by  groan,  by  look.  *'  It  is  the  hour,''  said  Schemolt ; 
"all  is  still;  I  will  dismiss  the  attendants.'*  He  departed;  he  was  absent  for  an  hour,  during 
which  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  his  victims.  They  could  not  have  heard  each  other;  there 
was  a  storm,  a  storm  which  rocked  the  castle,  and  which  they  did  not  hear. 

Schemoli  returned ;  they  did  not  see  his  altered  expression  till  his  motions  compelled  their 
notice.  He  dashed  the  lamp  from  his  hand,  he  fell  at  their  feet,  he  wound  himself  round  their 
knees,  pushed  back  their  drawn  swords,  and  then  bared  his  own  breast  to  them.  Insensible 
to  everything  but  the  terrible  purpose  of  the  hour,  they  scarce  saw  him  at  their  feet.  Still 
unable  to  speak,  he  gasped,  he  writhed,  he  howled,  he  pointed  to  the  apartment  to  which  he 
was  about  to  conduct  them,  till,  believing  they  were  abused  by  tho  mows  and  grimaces  of  a 
fiend,  they  broke  from  and  left  him  extended  on  the  floor.  His  pointing  hand  instnicted  than 
too  well,  and  his  shadow  seemed  to  tlii  before  them  to  the  very  door  of  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Kre  tke  bst  hath  flown 


It 


Hm  cloia(«r*4  flittht.  rre  to  Itlack  Hecate's  luinaions 
The  Hhard-born  b^-etle  with  hU  droway  hum 
Hath  roBS  alftht't  yawainii  peal,  th«m  shall  be  doiae 
A  deed  of  dreadAii  DOie.*'— ^BAxaPBiux. 

My  ■a— e»  Wtam-'my  iMt,  1  liwiw,  is  cone ; 


■y  wes  i»iaBo->SBy  uot,  i  awiw,  is  cone ; 

My  last  of  hoars.    Tis  wondrous  horrid !  now— "—Lbs. 


On  that  night  it  was  observed  by  the. attendants  that  the  count  was  remarkably  agitated.  Bia 

eoofessor  had  been  twice  summoned  to  him.   On  his  quitting  Ydgn  icr  the  last  time,  he  desired 

the eQuat088  to  MUead  bim;  and  whts  she  cane  the attwiAanLit  la  WMeU^^SUAitbAe^art- 
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They  were  two  houn  in  conference.  His  «piritt  were  uiually  calmed  by  the  stem 
of  hk  wife,  and  by  tbe  influence  sbe  had  acquired  over  him  from  the  luperior  strength 
of  htr  character ;  but  on  thia  night  her  inflnence  fkiled,  and  after  two  hours  vainly  spent  m 
tha  aophistry  of  guilt  aind  palliations  of  misery,  he  remained  gloomy  and  agitated.  "  Why  do 
yoa  walk  op  and  down  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  listening  to  the  wind,  and  looking  on 
ja«r  shadow  ?**  said  the  countess.  **  Sit  down  by  t)ib  ruddy  fire  i  I  haTC  trimmed  the  tapers, 
a&d  Cfverything  is  bright  and  cheerftil."-^*'  Arc  they,  indeed?"  said  tbe  count.  '*  They  are. 
Corner  sit  on  this  seat  beside  me,  and  be  calm." — "  No,  no ;  when  I  am  in  the  darkest  comers 
of  the  room  I  know  the  worst.  I  can  look  upon  no  part  of  tho  chamber  that  Is  not  brighter 
than  that  I  am  In ;  but  when  I  fit  in  the  circle  of  the  light  I  dare  not  look  beyond  it ;  the 
ihadea  are  all  in  terrible  motion  beyond  the  very  edge  of  the  taper.*—**  Why  will  you  bend 
jmxr  mind  to  these  sickly  fancies?"— "They  bend  my  mind  to  them."— <«  What  is  it  that 
apprises  yon  to-night?".—*'  That  which  oppresses  me  every  nigh t"-.^<* There  is  somethhig 
iin«tnal  in  your  agitation  to-night ;  your  looks,  your  very  language  are  altered.** — ^'*Arc  they, 
hidead?  in  trath,  are  they  ?  Nay,  *tis  no  wonder ;  man*s  ordinary  frame  would  sink  under 
one  hundreth  part  of  what  I  daily  or  nightly  undergo ;  yet  my  strength  is  unimpaired.  Not  a 
hak  of  my  head  is  changed.  My  mind  seems  to  havo  absorbed  all  power  of  sofToring  into 
itfldl^  and  its  faculty  of  suffering,  we  are  told,  is  immortal.  I  have  much  to  harass  and  disturb 
me  of  present  and  imminent  fear.  How  do  I  know  what  danger  that  Aigitive  may  be  pre- 
paring for  me  in  the  remotest  region  of  Italy  ?  or  his  brother,  who  haa  hurried  from  Naples, 
w>  OBO  knows  whither  ?** — **  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejeeted ;  the  confessor  will  discover 
thcB,  bf  sure,  and  then  we  will  have  nothing  flirther  to  flsar.!* 

**  Have  I  not  perpetually  before  me  a  remembrancer,  a  living  remcmbranoer,  who  eombiaes 
the  hnagary  of  f^cy  and  reality,  who  recalls  at  once  tbe  livfaig  and  the  dead?  The  roof  of 
■7  eaatle  seems  to  diake  over  me  while  she  is  beneath  it.** 

■*  And  was  it  not  your  own  fond  fantasy  to  deck  her  up  in  that  array  ?  Like  a  child,  you 
ran  from  a  mask  you  have  yonrself  painted ;  but  whether  real  or  fiutasUc,  your  fears  may 
eeaaa  ti^night— she  has  sunk  into  a  sleep  from  which  she  will  probably  wake  no  mere."— 
**  What  have  you  done  ?** — **  That  which  must  be  done,  and  which,  therefore,  they  who  do 
do  best     Would  you  be  ruined  by  the  babbling  waywardness,  the  whining  love  of  a 

1  ?"— ■*  I  could  not  have  destroyed  her."--.*'  Weak  and  hiconsistent  1  what  would  yon  have  ? 
yon  tremble  in  danger,  and  you  pine  in  security.  VIThat  wonld  you  have  ?'*— "  Ask  mo  not 
what  I  would  have — I  would  have  what  no  power  can  do  for  me->I  would  have  time  turned 
backward,  and  deeds  nndooo-.*!  would  have  impossibilities-*  I  would  have  peace,  and  one 
■igfat  of  unbroken  sleep  !'**-"  That  is  impossible."'**'  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  so.  Seeurell 
my  saenrity  is  like  tbe  fortress  of  a  giant— moated  round  with  blood ;  it  is  like  the  tower  of 
the  Persian  tyrant — a  pile  of  human  skulls.  I  am  become  a  wonder  to  myself.  I  could  not 
onoe  have  home  to  thmk  what  I  now  must  bear  to  be.  In  the  6rst  stage  of  my  progress,  I 
saw  but  a  single  act  necessary  to  success.  I  revolted  from  its  first  view ;  but  habitual  con- 
templation, and,  above  all,  the  facility  of  repenting  one  solitary  act  of  guilt,  bribed  me  to  its 
perpetration.  Had  it  been  joined  in  the  remotest  bearing  with  another  crime— had  bnt 
another  link  of  the  dark  chain  been  shadowed  in  my  mind's  view,  I  had  never  been  guilty, 
Bnt  it  is  the  policy  of  Satan.  I  had  scarce  dipped  In  blood  when  I  found  I  must  swim  in  it. 
Another  act  bnt  led  to  another ;  to  retain  what  i  had  acquired,  demanded  more  of  the  means 
that  acquired  it  I  found  myself  tottering  on  a  point,  which  I  deemed  the  central  hold  of 
soecess ;  I  tried  to  rise,  and  found  myself  tottering  still.  I  look  back  now*  on  a  length  of  crimes 
that  scar  the  sight — I  look  round,  and  feel  I  totter  still.  I  look  upward,  and  see  the  point  of 
islety  remoter  than  ever,  and  that  I  have  been  lost,  and  trebly  lost,  for  nothing  I  Where  will 
this  end?**— **  In  safety  and  eminence  at  last,"  •Jaid  his  dauntless  wife;  ''in  a  height  from 
which  we  shall  look  down  on  envy  and  danger  alike,  and  £m1  no  sacrifloa  too  great  to  obtain." 
— **  Saliety  !**  said  Montorio,  growing  pale,  **  how  can  you  talk  of  safety,  and  hear  the  yelling 
of  tho  blast?  Hark  I  how  it  bursts,  wild  and-  horrible  !  the  casements  will  give  way  ;  and 
BOW  it  sinks  again,  and  wails  away  so  faint  and  distant.  Oh,  that  dolorons,  sobbing,  spent 
oound  i  could  it  be  the  wind,  Zonobia?  What  if  it  were  ?**-i-"  For  shame  I  will  you  run  mad 
listening  to  the  wind  ?— will  you  conjure  tho  innocent  elementa  into  phantoms  of  fear  ? 
Umm\  It  ii'gooe  ahOAdy— it  whistles  over  tho  eotta9Cih«DBi!a&^MeicMeCua,v^^M&^'^ 
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wake  a  deeper  there :  it  ie  fallen  now— the  night  will  be  oalnu'*— **  Do  you  think  so,  focd 
wife — do  yon  indeed  think  ao?  I  pray  you  look  out  at  the  emement,  and  tell  bm  the 
and  wuftage  of  the  ckmds,  and  whether  the  wrack  Hiei  awift,  and  where  the  winds  are 
it." — **  Look  abroad  yourself;  you  are  near  the  casemeot,  and  the  flitting  donds  will 
you." — '*  Amuse  me  I  oh  !  if  you  knew  what  forms  are  riding  in  the  darkness  when  I 
to  look  out— ay,  Hitting  acroas  the  easement  with  palpable  motion*  and  when  I  start, 
from  the  ridgy  clouds,  but  not  like  them,  gliding  away— if  you  saw  this  I*'—'*  Are  fan  tht 
slave  of  such  fantastic  folly  ?  I  would  sooner  tear  mine  eyes  out  than  let  them  alnue  m$ 
reason  thui."-- *'  If  my  eye^  were  torn  out,  1  should  see  them  still." — **  Ob  1  these  are  Iht 
dreams  of  fearful  solitude— the  very  whispers  of  the  place  and  season.  I  should  nm  aid 
-with  apprehension,  if  !  shut  myself  up  in  a  lone  tower,  and  listened  to  the  waHingi  of  Iho 
wind.** — **  Ay,  *tii  the  wind  I  shrink  from.  Whenever  the  storm  howls  round  my  eaitlsy  I 
think  of  the  night  when— -hark !  hark  1  how  loud  it  is  now  !    Just  such  was  the  sound,  Md 

such  was  the  season **-***  You  mistake,  it  was  at  the  close  of  autumn." — **  I  do  not 

mistake ;  it  is  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter,  and  autumn  with  me ;  I  hear  it  In  evmy  wind 
that  blows.  *- 

'*  Let  us  go  then  to  Naples;  I  know  not  why  we  came  to  this  house  of  horrors;  let  us  goto 
Naples.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  we  will  have  feasting  and  jollity.  In  the  tumult  of  featliHy 
you  will  forget  these  thoughts,  that  ride  your  fancy  like  the  hags  of  vision ;  you  shall  go  forth 
«nd  enjoy  your  state  like  a  magnificent  noble,  and  all  shall  be  well.'*—"  No,  I  cannot,  it  beieta' 
me  there ;  and  how  can  I  trust  myself  amid  a  crowd,  who  dread  to  be  discovered  to  my  own 
lackeys?  My  life  is  wasted  in  watching  a  secret.  When  I  was  last  in  Naples  they  dragf#d 
me  to  some  assembly.  I  saw  it  there— ay,  you  may  gaxe>  but  I  saw  it  plaioly  as  I  aecr  you 
now.  As  I  crossed  the  portico,  it  stood  opposed  to  me  for  a  full  minute,  and  looked  oa 
—looked !  no,  no,  it  had  no  eyes  ;  but  still  it  seemed  as  if  it  saw  me,  and  I  saw  it"-*** 
what  ?**— «  Do  you  not  know?"—**  No,  in  truth,  you  have  so  many  visions  and  fantaaies."*— 
**  Why,  then,  not  to  avoid  its  sight  again  could  I  utter  the  name. 

He  sat  down  sullenly,  and  remained  silent  for  some  time,  then  starting  op  again,  listtnod 
to  the  wind.  **  Did  you  not  tell  me,'*  said  he,  reproachfully,  **  that  the  storm  had  ceaiad  r*^^ 
'*  I  am  not  to  blame  if  the  elements  will  not  be  at  peace." — "  And  who  is  to  blame,*'  aaid  he, 
striding  up  and  down  gloomily,  "  that  I  am  trembling  here  with  every  change  of  them  ?  It  is 
■destiny's,  not  mine.  If  I  were  a  conqueror,  a  ravager  of  the  earth  now,  1  should  lie  down 
in  peace ;  if  I  were  one  who  had  slept  after  the  carnage  of  thousands,  whose  bare  word  had 
swept  off  more  in  one  day  than  all  the  petty  villains  of  earth  would  stab  darkling  in  their 
lives ;  if  I  were  one  "who  had  flung  infants  and  pregnant  mothers  in  the  fire,  and  restod  every 
night  lapt  in  the  colours  of  victory,  and  stunned  by  the  thunder  of  my  drums ;  if  it  were  thus, 
I  would  be  at  peace,  I  would  be  called  a  hero  by  the  world,  and  lie  down  at  last  lulled  by  the 
acclamations  of  mankind.  Oh,  if  it  were  thus !  Yes,  it  is  this  cursed  domestic  sensibQIty  of 
guilt  that  makes  cowards  of  us — the  deed  that  makes  the  hero  damns  the  man.  I  am  lost* 
because  I  am  pent  up  in  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and  mark  myself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  i  the 
magic  chain  of  evil  is  the  feor."-^**  I  have  never  seen  you  so  wrought  by  fear  and  dismal 
thought  as  this  night "—'*  'Tis  true ;  this  night  has  a  presage  with  it,  I  cannot,  cannot-—" 
•-<*  Has  the  confessor  been  with  you  ?" — *'  Twice."—**  And  has  he  given  you  no  comfort,  oi 
'he  is  wont  to  do?"— *^  Ay,  marvellous  comfort — solitary  penance  for  au  hour;  and  so  good 
night.  Zenobia.  Zenobia,  do  you  pray  at  night?" — **  I  do."—**  Indeed '.  and  fervently,  truly?" 
— **  Ay,  but  I  do  not  trust  to  prayer  alone."—**  What  do  you  mean?" — **  Look  here,"  aaid 
the  countess,  and  withdrawing  her  vest,  showed  beneath  an  iron  band  that  encirded  her 
waist,  and  was  dosed  under  her  breast  by  a  spring,  whose  point  entered  it."—**  Who  devised 
this  most  horrible  penance?"  said  her  huiband. — **They  who  could  execute  it  could  alooo 
devise  it."—**  The  infliction  is  most  sharp  and  agonising,  but  the  oonsequences  are  worn. 
Remove  that  dreadful  sone,  Zenobia ;  the  corrosion  of  the  iron— ->"—**  Will  produce  a 
cancer ;  I  know  it."— *<  And  the  consequence  must  then  be—"—**  A  terrible  operatioa  ;  I 
have  sustained  it  alroady.  Eight  months  I  wore  it  on  the  other  side ;  it  terminated  as  yon 
suggest.  I  submitted  to  the  operation  without  discovery  and  without  a  groan ;  and  when  it 
was  over,  I  removed  the  aharp  point  to  the  other  side." 

Montorio  smote  hto  bands  together.    *«  Wlmt  have    ebeoont?  whit  hava  ire  made 
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1  ?**...««  Tlwt  wliioh  I  would  bear  this,  and  tenfold  this  to  be,  great  and  powerful,  one  of 
tbt  MBincnt  on  the  earth.  Let  any  curse  he  mine,  but  that  of  high-bom,  high^thoughtod 
bn§aij ;  the  habits  of  a  noble,  the  spirit  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  fortune  of  a  mendicant  Oti 
■f  MMliaat  'wiew  of  life,  1  saw  but  one  thing  that  it  was  good  to  be ;  the  price  was  high,  and 
the  eeodition  diiBcult ;  but  since  it  is  accomplished,  I  will  not  aflVont  mjr  pride  by  thinking  I 
gm  Ibr  it  too  much.  I  am  the  possessor  of  rank  and  magnificence ;  all  that  is  seen  of  mc  is 
graii  and  tplendid.  Let  the  world  be  deceived,  and  I  must  be  happy ;  yes,  I  am  happy.'* — 
**  And  will  the  other  world  also  be  deceived  ?*' — **  No ;  but  it  will  be  pacified,  if  our  priests  tcll 
They  say  St  Peter's  keys  are  of  gold ;  I  have  one  of  iron  that  cannot  fuil.  If 
can  avail,  what  can  be  so  powerful  as  that  I  voluntarily  do  ?" — "  I  know  of  but  one 
more  severe.**—**  More  severe!  what  is  it?'* — "  That  1  must  undergo  to-night.**^ 
**  Wlnt !  is  it  the  scourge,  or  iron  ? — **  No." — "  Do  you  rend  your  flesh  with  sackcloth?" — 
"  Ko.**— **  What  can  it  be?" — "  An  hour  of  solitude,"  answered  Montorio,  turning  on  her 
with  the  visage  of  a  fiend  in  woe. 

The  countess  was  retiring.  **  Hold,"  said  he,  *'  are  you  going,  already  going  ?  Am  I 
?  Does  he  make  mc  undergo  this,  that  I  may  think  less  of  my  final  mansion?  1 
>t  bear  it ;  no,  I  cannot  be  alone,  Zonubia ;  send  the  confessor  to  me ;  I  will  confess  to 
Urn  that  expedient  which  we  adopted  to  pacify  Heaven,  and  avert  the  curse  from  our  house. 
IlMve  not  eonfessed  that  yet,  I  have  never  told  it ;  perhaps  it  may  move  him  to  mitigate  my 
pesenee.'* — **  Perhaps  it  may;  he  shall  attend  you." 

She  retired,  and  the  confessor  was  again  summoned.  Their  conference  was  long,  and 
marked  with  singular  emotions.  In  the  progress  of  it,  the  count  avowed  that  secret  with 
which  he  liad  fed  an  inward,  doubtful  hope  of  palliation  for  many  years.  The  monk  was 
sitting  oo  the  chair  when  (in  the  posture  of  the  confessor)  he  received  it ;  ho  started,  as  if  his 
sold  was  smote  within  him.  In  a  voice,  whose  tones  were  convulsed  with  unknown  emo- 
tioiia— whose  tones  were  audible  from  the  bare  iitrcngth  of  their  meaning,  almost  without  aid 
of  artienlation^hc  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  confession.  His  penitent,  overpowered,  ho 
knew  not  how,  hesitated.  The  confessor  repeated  his  demand,  in  a  voice  not  human;  the 
eeont  again  faltered  it  out  with  mechanical  feur.  The  confessor  paused,  as  if  to  assuro 
Umelf  of  what  he  heard ;  the  seat  shook  under  him.  The  count  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
amaie,  hit  oowl  had  fallen  over  it,  and  in  his  agitation  it  remained  untouched :  and  his  figure, 
that  dark,  silent,  and  shaking  with  unuttcrcd  thoughts,  was  more  like  the  phantom  of  a 
terrible  dream  than  the  living  and  actual  form  of  Ynan.  At  length,  spurning  aside  his  chair, 
he  roee,  and  was  rushing  from  the  apartment.  **  Father,"  called  the  count,  "  you  have  not 
gifen  mc  absolution." — *'  Nor  ever  will,'*  yelled  the  monk;  "nor  ever  shfdl  myself  seek  or 
obtain  it.**     He  was  gone. 

His  penitent,  long  accustomed  to  starts  of  passion  resembling  insanity  in  the  confessor, 
believed  that  he  was  only  overcome  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  link  in  that  chain  of  crimes 
wfaich  had  for  four  years  been  gradually  unfolded  to  his  view,  without  a  prospect  of  their  dark 
tcnmnatlon.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  event  of  this  conference  would  scarce  have  ended 
ia  the  mitigation  of  his  penance,  he  prepared  tc  undergo  it,  mentally  rcsolnng,  however,  that 
if  after  the  experience  of  some  moments  he  found  solitude  what  he  feared,  he  would  summon 
hit  attendants  to  the  antichambcr,  and  at  least  bear  their  steps,  and  see  their  lights  through 
the  crevices  of  the  door,  v^hilc  he  performed  the  task.  He  had  scarce  time  to  explore  tho 
terrors  of  solitude. 

The  issue  of  those  dark  hauntings  by  which  the  brothers  had  been  beset  so  long»  may 
already  be  conjectured.  The  secret  crime,  so  often  suggested  to  thsm  by  visionary  temp- 
tation, tkey  now  proceeded,  under  the  influence  of  visionary  terror,  to  perpetrate.  The 
secret  door  through  which  the  monk  had  rushed  to  deprecate  it,  in  vain,  l^'a9  still  open ; 
they  advanced  throu;,rh  tlic  passage  with  feelings  which  be  who  knows  human  fcclin;,^  will 
hardly  inquire  or  willingly  hear.  They  entered  the  apartment  of  their  victim ;  he  wns  on 
his  knect,  in  that  agony  of  prayer  which  hears  no  sound  but  its  own  murmurs.  Tlicy 
Ap(.roached  unseen;  they  dared  not  look  at  each  other:  but  so  intense  and  single  was  the 
impulse,  that  at  the  same  moment  their  swords  met  in  their  father's  body.  He  expired  without 
a  groan.    . 

Tlie  noise  of  the  body  fallmg  on  the  ground  alarmed  the  attendants^  \clvo«c  K^b\lL>&akx\^ 
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lance  was  easfly  aroused.  They  rushed  *in ;  there  was  do  outory  of  inqviry  or  coDjeetar% 
for  the  parricides  stood,  frozen  and  senseless,  still  grasping  their  red  dripping  weapons  The 
body  was  raised  and  examined  ;  but  when  they  discovered  it  was  stone  dead*  their  facnUiM 
were  restored,  a  wild  burst  of  inarticulate  horror  rung  through  the  apartment,  and  e? ery  ont 
applied  himself  to  a  different  purpose,  with  the  precipitation  of  sudden,  momentous  discortry; 
The  murderers  were  secured,  unresisting  and  unconscious ;  every  tower  in  the  caatle  blaitd. 
with  lights,  and  resounded  with  hurrying  feet ;  the  alarum  bell  rung  out,  quick,  and  loud*  and 
terrible  ;  the  sound  was  heard  at  Naples  the  livelong  night,  wafted  by  the  howlingi  ef  tbe 
storm.  The  family,  whose  inquiries  were  only  answered  by  ghastly  silence,  ruahed  to  the 
count's  apartment.  The  daughters  threw  themselves  in  agony  upon  the  body ;  tbe  aoM 
demanded  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  countess  stood  beside  the  eoaah 
to  which  the  corse  had  been  removed,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  robe. 

At  this  moment  of  distracted  questions  and  incoherent  answers,  a  number  of  the  officials  of 
justice  arriving  from  Naples,  entered  the  castle,  and  without  disclosing  the  cause  of  their  appear- 
ance, required  that  the  criminals  should  be  delivered  into  their  custody.  This  was  performed. 
The  family  had  often  turned,  in  the  midst  of  their  lamentations,  with  looks  of  appealing  ogony^ 
to  the  brothers ;  but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  a  fresh  burst  of  woe,  and  they  could  not  aak 
what  probably  had  been  asked  in  vain.  The  attendants,  however,  whose  grief  began  to  yield  io 
wonder,  interrogated  the  criminals  repeatedly,  on  the  motive  and  object  of  the  dreadful  deed 
they  had  done.  They  obtained  no  answer ;  the  unhappy  young  men  were  once  heard  to  aak 
for  a  little  water,  but  from  their  fixed  and  bloodshot  eyes,  their  staring  hairs,  and  mute  gtaaatli- 
ness,  it  was  rightly  conjectured  that  of  what  was  passing  around  them  they  heard  or  notioed 
nothing. 

In  about  an  hour  something  like  order  was  restored,  and  the  criminals,  of  whose  guiltp  ao 
obvious,  there  was  scarce  an  official  inquiry,  were  about  to  be  removed,  when  the  coofetaor 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  attendants,  who  had  beheld  with  calmness  the  terrible  spectacle 
of  a  violent  death,  faltered  and  shrunk  at  the  sight  of  him :  there  was  nothing  human  to 
which  he  might  be  compared,  nor  anything  beyond  or  below  it  that  could  be  imagined  like 
him.  He  flew  with  the  speed  of  a  demon  to  mischief;  he  paused  as  if  he  saw  the  deaolatkn 
of  the  world.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  around  him,  and  then  approaching  the  offleen^ 
demanded  that  he  should  be  secured  by  them,  as  the  real  agent  of  the  crime  of  whieh  thoy 
were  appointed  to  take  cognizance.  The  supernatural  wildness  of  his  aspect,  contrasted  vith 
tbe  calmness  of  his  address,  stupified  the  officers.  They  listened,  to  be  assured  that  the 
sounds  they  heard  proceeded  from  the  object  before  them.  He  repeated  them  in  a  voice 
that  chilled  them  ;**  but  while  tremblingly  they  secured  him,  they  almost  expected  to  see 
the  fetters  with  which  they  bound  him  disappear,  or  his  whole  form  dissolved  into  vacancy. 
His  demand,  however,  was  incontrovertible ;  no  one  had  accused,  no  one  even  had  mentioned 
him ;  his  surrender  was  voluntary,  and  no  one  inquired  its  reason. 

The  family  now  separated  with  the  dumb  solemnity  that  attends  events  too  great  for  com« 
plaint.  A  few  attendants,  renewing  the  half-extinguished  lights,  prepared  to  watch  by  the 
body  of  their  lord,  over  which  was  extended  a  black  pall ;  and  the  carriages  in  which  the 
officials  had  travelled  conveyed  them  and  their  prisoners  away  about  daylight. 

The  crime  of  the  night,  in  all  its  circumstances,  was  so  new  and  horrible,  that  even  the 
ministers  of  justice,  grown  old  in  the  history  of  human  depravity,  felt  amazed  and  outraged  by 
the  event.  Their  attention  was  fixed  strongly  on  the  prisoners,  as  hunters  would  gaze  on  the 
motions  of  a  monster,  such  as  their  search  had  never  before  discovered.  The  brothers  were 
totally  silent,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Naples  were  found  to  be  plunged  in  a  sleep  so  deep  and 
heavy,  that  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  by  the  attendants  (who  shuddered  to  tonch 
them)  without  awaking.  Schemoli  kept  his  head  enveloped  in  his  cowl,  through  whidi  hit 
heart- drawn  groans  were  every  moment  audible.  On  alighting  from  the  carriage  his  face  wae 
involuntarily  uncovered,  and  his  eyes  for  a  moment  fell  on  the  young  men ;  and  for  that 
moment  the  expression  of  his  visage  was  such  that  the  attendants  scarce  thought  themselvee 
lafe  till  it  was  concealed  again.  In  consideration  of  their  rank,  they  were  allotted  apartments  in 
the  Castle  of  St  Elmo,  where  Schemoli  immediately  demanded  implements  for  writing,  a  smaU 
portion  of  bread  and  water,  and  undisturbed  solitude  for  thirty-six  hours.  

To  thJg  the  ofSdain,  after  examining  the  apartment,  and  removing  from  it  every  fanplement 
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«f  miidhief,  ooawoted.  He  also  demanded  that  no  jadida]  ttepi  should  be  taken  agakiit  the 
frfaeiiera  till  9  document,  which  he  was  preparing,  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal 
JQgtieiary  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  this,  he  was  informed  that  of  a  case  so  mysterious  and 
CftlnMirdinary,  no  cognizance  would  probably  be  taken  till  a  much  more  remote  period,  as  the  pro- 
«Hi  of  Inquiry  and  examination  which  wonld  be  instituted,  could  not  be  too  minute  or  deliberate, 
•in  oanaequence,  however,  of  the  intonations  of  the  prisoner  Schemoli,  on  the  third  night  after 
Itfi'crrival  at  the  Castle  of  St  Elmo,  the  grand  justiciaries  of  Naples,  with  some  of  its  most 
dislloguished  public  characters,  at  midnight  assembled  in  a  subterranean  apartment  of  the 
oatW.  A  double  guard  was  planted  on  every  avenue  of  the  building,  and  the  secretary 
adnnciog  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  black,  while  an  assistant  on  each 
held  a  torch,  produced  and  read  before  the  assembly  a  manuscript,  given  him  a  few  hours 
by  the  monk  Schemoli,  which  he  had  written  in  his  prison. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^  Lit  those  who  blame  the  extravagance  of  my  passions  think  I  was  a  lover ;  let  thoae  who 
jDock  any  abused  credulity  reflect  I  was  a  jealous  lover ;  lot.  those  who  execrate  the  horron  of 
■gr  revenge  remember  I  was  an  Italian. 

**  I  an  Oraxio,  Count  of  Montorio,  so  long  believed  dead,  and  who  rises  from  imaginary 
daath  only  to  bewail  that  it  is  ndt  real.  I  am  Orazio,  Count  of  Montorio ;  this  is  no  device 
•f  tepoature ;  I  have  liriog  witnesses  and  incontestible  proofs.  I  have  witnesses  that  can 
iprovo  ny  identity,  and  a  tale  that  must — I  desire  not  to  anticipate  my  narrative  by  a  display 
of  iny  character,  it  will  be  sufficiently  unfolded  by  its  progress,  nor  would  I  conceal  its  most 
dariL  And  Inward  Mdings  from  the  eye.  I  have  other  purpose  than  my  own  vindication  in 
this  narrative. 

**  Of  a  large  family,  my  brother,  the  late  count,  and  I*  alone  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
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*'  My  heart  had  originally  a  capacity  of  aflection  beyond  most  human  hearts.  I  loved  him 
vith  a  love  **  passing  that  of  women ;"  I  was  alternately  to  him  a  father  and  a  child,  an 
■l—nnr  and  a  monitor.     My  purse  he  might  have  exhausted,  my  name  he  might  have  dis- 

fiaoad ;  bat  my  heart 

■  **  He  was  weak  and  vicious ;  I  knew  it  well.  It  was  the  ourse  of  my  character  to  love,  not 
for  the  perception  or  sake  of  worth  in  the  object,  but  to  gratify  Uie  wild  exuberance  of  my 
om  fadingi  My  heart  was  like  a  mine,  that  poured  out  its  irresistible  pregnancy  of  wealth 
^  the  feet  of  surrounding  peasants,  which  enriched  the  worthless  and  exalted  the  base,  whose 
Sihappy  fertility  was  without  discrimination  and  without  gratitude. 

I  had  procured  my  brother  a  military  commission  of  high  rook,  which  his  irregularities 
oovpelled  him  to  resign.  Still  I  defended  and  upheld  him,  and  gave  to  his  retreat  an 
jrfr  of  angor  dignity  instead  of  disgrace.  I  was  revolving  some  other  plan  for  his  advancement, 
aod  la  order  to  pursue  it,  had  removed  to  Naples,  where  I  saw  her  whose  name  I  cannot,  on 
the  wrge  of  death,  write  with  a  firm  hand,  Erminia  di  Amaldi.  I  loved,  as  lew  men  had 
lovady  without  knowledge  of  the  passion,  without  knowledge  of  the  sex.  Of  love  or  of 
I  had  never  even  thought  before ;  and  now,  as  usual,  my  first  thought  was  resolution. 
I  addressed  her  without  any  gentleness  of  approach,  any  arts  of  insinuation.  I  persecuted  her 
artthoat  any  gradation  of  advance,  any  intervals  of  deliberation.  If  she  had  even  loved  me,  I 
lift  her  no  time  for  its  avowal,  almost  for  its  consciousness.  I  poured  out  my  passion  before 
her  with  a  violence  that  affrighted  her ;  and  when  she  was  terrified  into  silence  I  mistook  it 
i>r  assent.  Her  gentle  reluctance,  her  timid  distress,  her  silent  dismay,  nay,  her  tears  and 
OBgalsb.  I  heeded  as  much  as  the  hunter  pursuing  his  prey  would  heed  the  lily  that  he  crushes 
In  his  speed. 

•*  My  mipetuosity,  my  rank,  my  wealth,  my  munificence,  bore  down  all  obstruction.  I  led, 
I  dragged  Erminia  to  the  altar,  where,  amid  the  solemnity,  she  fainted  in  my  arms.  Alter 
■aoie  time  I  brought  her  to  my  castle,  surrounded  her  with  everything  that  woman  couli 
desire,  or  nun.  procure,  and  courted  her  to  be  happy  with  magnificence  and  affection. 

**  At  this  period  my  brother  married,  married  without  my  consent,  without  my  knowledge, 
m  wonan  whose  tadly  had  heei\Uie  long-tri«d  and  inveterate  eeemy  of  mfaM \  «MRM:'^^ia<> 
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ent  the  meani  of  procuring  hit  wife  aoother  meal,  except  from  the  compasfioii  oft&et  fluafly, 
by  whom,  before  I  would  be  assisted,  I  would  &mish  a  thousand  times.  With  sore  coastrtint 
I  assumed  severity,  and  reflised  for  some  time  to  see  or  admit  him. 

**  During  this  period  I  found  other  employment  than  thinking  of  him.  I  discoTered*  or 
Imagined  I  had  discovered,  my  wife  did  not  love  me.  I  feel  now  that  I  must  have  thought  the 
same  of  any  other  woman.  I  had  imagined  that  passion  was  a  something  which  human  per- 
formance could  never  realize.  With  the  purity  of  a  matron,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  woBan,  I  yet 
expected  the  blandishments  of  a  harlot,  and  the  ardours  of  a  man. 

**  To  be  what  I  demanded  would  probably  have  disgusted  me ;  to  be  less,  distracted  ne ;  I 
loved  too  well  to  be  happy.  Yet  Erminia  might  have  had  more  compassion,  or  might  have 
dissembled  more.  Hours  have  I  linelt  at  her  feet,  and  have  only  been  suffered  to  rise  with  a 
sigh.  Hours  have  I  held  her  to  my  heart,  and  felt  only  her  cold  tears  trickling  oo  my  bourn. 
Hours  have  I  supplicated  for  a  smile,  and  been  dismissed  with  one  whose  gleam  played  «fer 
her  pale  face  like  moonsliine  upon  a  plain  of  snow,  cold  and  uncherishing.  While  she  was 
pregnant,  I  tried  to  believe  that  indisposition  might  suspend  her  fondness,  and  when  she  be- 
came a  mother,  that  her  chUdren  might  divide  it  With  the  vigilance  of  jealousy,  whlc^ 
dreads  itself,  though  in  her  presence  I  heaped  her  with  tender  reproach  and  expostu]atioii»  yet, 
when  absent,  I  studied,  I  invented  devices  to  prevent  my  belief  warping  that  way,  whBe  I  tried 
to  convince  her  what  I  dared  not  to  think  myself.  « Yes,  Erminia  might  have  had  more  ooa- 
passion,  or  might  have  dissembled  better. 

**  During  this  interval,  having  made  my  brother  for  some  time  experience  the  priraiSoo  of 
his  customary  indulgences,  I  procured  for  him  a  distinguished  situation,  of  which  he 
from  me  that  he  had  anticipated  the  profits  by  debt,  even  before  he  had  expected  the 
session  of  it.     I  had  long  been  personally  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  the  third  year  of  my 
riagc  he  came  to  pass  some  time  at  the  Castle  of  Muralto. 

**  (  Here  I  dropped  my  pen,  and  my  taper  seemed  to  go  out ;  it  must  be  resumed ;  Eniunia ! 
Erminia !  arc  these  tears  ?  Often  have  I  poured  out  blood  to  thy  memory,  never  tUI  this  haor 
a  tear !) 

'*  My  brother  easily  discovered  the  state  of  my  mind ;  a  fool  might  have  discovered  H ;  eon- 
eealment  never  was  one  of  my  habits.  My  mind  was  as  open  as  the  ocean,  and  as  ■ooa'agHatad 
by  storms.  I  know  not  how  his  approaches  we're  first  made,  with  what  poison  his  first  hivisMe 
arrow  was  tinged,  or  rather  with  what  depth  of  poison ;  for  from  the  first  it  was  the'greea, 
livid  venom  of  jealousy  ho  infused,  from  that  shade  which  scarce  produces  an  infected  spot  Ja 
the  mind*s  eye,  to  that  deep  dye  which  darkens  the  sun,  and  overshadows  the  soul  wlthgkMMiis 
Qttlit  and  impassable.  I  think  we  were  sitting  one  day  after  Erminia  had  quitted  us ;  I  obierfod 
her  dejection  in  terms  as  cold  as  I  could,  merely  to  find  if  others  thought  of  it  aa  I  dU. 
*  When  dejection,*  said  be,  *  arises  from  a  local  cause,  it  is  easily  removed.*—'  Thie,*  said  1^ 
without  applying  (he  remark.  *  There  was  a  report,*  he  continued,  *  that  AlmonTs  iigluiwit 
fo  ordered  to  embark  for  Spain,  perhaps  that  occasions  her  dejection.* — '  I  never  heard  she  bad 
any  relations  in  AlmonPs  regiment.*—*  I  never  heard  she  had.*—'  Why,  then,  should  its  removal 

affect  her  ?*^«  What!  have  you  never  heard  of ?'— 'What  is  it  you  mean?'— 'Nothings 

nothing  in  the  world ;  a  mistake— it  must  be  all  a  mistake ;  let  us  send  for  the  children,  they 
an  remarkably  like  you.'— <  I  think  the  elder  is  like  me.*— <  They  are  both  like  you,*  laM  iM, 
▼ehemcntly,  'by  my  soul  they  are  !  let  people  talk  as  they  will.* 

"  The  children  came ;  I  walked  about,  busied  in  a  strife  of  thought ;  he  observed  It  *  Why 
do  you  not  speak  to  the  children?*  said  he.—*  I  had  rather  at  this  moment  speak  with  you.' 
He  came  to  the  window  against  which  I  leaned  my  back,  that  he  might  not  observe  the  changes 
I  felt  my  features  undergoing.* — *  Why  should  the  countess  be  disconcerted  at  the  removal  of  the 
regimentof  that— I  know  not  his  name?*—*  I — I  do  not  know.* — 'You  do  know.* — *  I  only  know 
what  every  one  knows ;  why  should  I  be  interrogated  ?' — *  What  every  one  knows  ?*— •Yes ; 
every  one  knows  that  fhe  chevalier  Verdoni  has  a  company  in  that  re^ment.' — •  And  of  what 
consequence  is  that  to  me,  to  the  countess  I  mean  ?'— ♦  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  Ver- 
doni?*— •  Never.*— *  That  is  strange  ;  never  seen  him  at  the  Amaldi  palace?* — *  Never,  I  say. 
Oh,  that  there  were  no  such  things  as  questions  and  interjections  upon  this  earth*—*  I  woukl 
there  were  no  such  things  as  questions  at  this  moment.  But  now  I  recollect,  it  is  not  strange 
you  never  saw  him  at  the  Amaldi  palace ;  he  must  have  been  dismissed.* — *  Dismissed  at  my 
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I 
.appRMch  ?*•*«  Certainly ;  a  rejected  saitor ;  and  e? ery  one  recommended  tbe  oomiteit*a  pru« 

deace.     Women  have  a  privflege  of  change  in  their  lateit  period  of  conrtsblp,  and  a  woman 

of  lo  much  prudence  moat  make  a  better  wile.     To  keep  auch  reports  from  you  ao  long,  ahe 

moit  have  a  great  itore  indeed,  and  kindneu  too,  for  it  it  kind  to  prevent  saperfluoos  pain.*— . 

'  If  yoa  think  io»  why  do  you  not  fioiih  your  tale  V — *  I  finish  it !    I  know  nothing  more. 

Wonld  you  have  me  repeat  all  the  ribald  talk  of  Naplea,  of  my  brother's  wife  too?    If  you 

have  curiosity,  or  if  you  have  patience,  my  servant  Ascanio,  who  lived  lately  with  Verdoni, 

can  tell  you  what  he  heard.     But  let  me  entreat  if  you  have  not  patience,  do  not  call  him.* 

*'  He  named  a  red-haired,  ill-looking  man,  who  attended  him.  I  had  a  deep,  untold  aversion 
to  that  man ;  I  started  at  his  name.  I  said  involuntarily—'  I  shall  not  like  to  listen  to  what 
Ascanio  will  tell  me.* — '  Very  possibly  you  will  not,*  observed  my  brother,  inwardly.  *  Come, 
•ball  we  go  to  the  countess's  apartment  ?  I  think  I  hear  her  harp.* — <  Yes,'  said  I,  almost  un- 
oOBsciousIy, '  let  us  go  to— >to  my — to  the  countess.*—'  I  never  heard  you,'  said  be,  carelessly, 
'  call  her  the  countess  so  often  as  this  evening ;  you  used  to  say  Erminia.' — 'And  she  is  £r- 
minia.*  said  I,  distracted  by  this  hint ;  *  she  is,  she  must  be  my  Erminia.'  I  quitted  the  room ; 
I  thought  I  heard  my  brother  laugh  as  we  quitted  it 

"  Erminia  was  sitting  at  her  harp,  her  children  were  at  her  feet,  peeping  at  each  other 
through  the  strings  as  she  sung  to  them.  I  tried  to  listen,  but  every  tone  of  voice  or  harp 
■mrmnred  '  VerdonL'    I  beckoned  to  pay  brother,  and  we  quitted  the  apartment. 

*' '  Send  for  your  servant,'  said  I,  when  we  were  alone.  '  For  what  ?'— <  I  shall  tell  bim 
when  he  comes.* — '  You  must  tell  me  before  he  is  sent  for.* — *  Must  !'-**  Yes ;  and  moreover 
you  must  promise^  when  he  comes,  to  listen  to  him  calmly.'—*  By  mentioning  that  condition. 
It  u  plain  you  know  for  what  purpose  I  would  send  for  hioL' — '  And  by  seeming  to  decline 
that  condition,  it  is  plain  you  expect  he  will  disclose  something  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  hear.' 
— '  I  shall  begin  to  expect  it,  if  you  do  not  call  him  immediately.'—'  That  apprehension  alono 
Bakes  me  submit.*^  Precious  devil  1} — '  I  trust  he  will  disclose  nothing  so  bad  as  you  expect* 
— .*  Oh,  go  for  him,  go  for  him  r  said  I,  writhing  with  impatience ; '  while  you  talk  I  am  mad.* 
He  went ;  Ascanio  was  not  to  be  found.  This  was  a  master-stroke.  I  was  left  a  whole  night 
to  think ;  both  of  them  pouring  their  suggestions  into  every  avenue  of  my  heart,  for  the  same 
njunber  of  hours,  could  not  have  effected  so  much  as  solitude  and  the  workings  of  my  own 
thoogfat  effected.  In  the  rooming  Ascanio  was  again  summoned.  I  locked  the  apartment  on 
him,  my  brother,  and  myself.  I  will  not  detail  his  serpent-windings,  or  his  worse  than  serpeot- 
ating.  He  affected  that  perplexity  which  endeavours  to  conceal  a  secret  whenever  1  ques- 
tioned him,  and  that  terror  which  is  conscious  of  guilt ;  when  I  grew  impatient,  he  affected  a 
concern  for  the  disclosures  he  reluctantly  made ;  he  affected  to  be  a  character,  of  all  others 
themoft  imposing— the  honest,  indignant,  involuntary  confidant  of  vice.  The  sum  of  his  tale 
that  Verdoni  had  long  been  attached  to  the  countess ;  that,  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
k,  he  was  indulged  with  an  intimacy,  which  he  had  abused ;  that  it  waa  known  they  had 
a  child,  though  how  it  was  disposed  of  was  not  known ;  that  he  had  been  banished  from  the 
fimily,  whose  indiscretion  had  published  their  misfortune ;  that  their  lawless  passion  still  oon* 
lfaitted,and  was  still  gratified ;  and  that  the  countess's  dejection  axoso  more  from  the  inter- 
ruption, than  the  disappointment  of  her  guilty  love. 

**  I  listened  to  this,  all  told  with  the  wildest  breaks  of  fear  and  remorse ;  I  listened  with 
that  distraction  which  docs  not  lose  a  syllable.  Expletive  and  letter,  and  look  and  nod,  waa 
written  on  my  heart  with  a  pen  of  iron.  The  characters  are  uncffuced — I  could  read  them  to 
Ibii  hour ;  but  to  this  hour  its  own  evU  is  sufficient.  Ascanio  was  dismissed,  and  my  brother 
sat  silent,  with  the  aspect  of  one  who  hiis  reluctantly  betrayed  a  secret ;  at  length  he  mur- 
Buired  something  about  inquiry  and  deliberation.  '  1  am  deliberating/  s^ud  I,  scarce  hearing 
myaelf.  '  Ogni  Santi  !*  said  he,  <  what  are  you  doing  ?* — '  1  believe— am  I  not  mending  a  pen  ?' 
— *  Mcoding  a  pen  1 — mangling  your  flesh ;  it  is  your,fingcr  you  arc  cutting,'  said  he,  snatching 
tbe  knife  from  me.     I  saw  my  fingers  flowing  with  blood— I  looked  on  them  and  laughed. 

**  I  cannot,  I  will  not  follow  the  gradations  of  my  ruin,  I  will  not  throw  aside  the  covering 
under  which  my  mental  wounds  have  festered  so  long,  to  count  their  number,  or  probe  their 
depth,  or  thaw  by  frequent  touch  the  poison  that  has  almost  congealed  in  them,  the  blood 
that  has  ceased  to  flow,     I  was  desired  to  observe  my  wife  more  closely  *,  Cai  V  vi^kik  VxMit  ^^ostfi. 
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«t  night,  when  ihe  believed  I  ilept,  ahe  indulged  a  luxuiy  of  sorrow  and  panion,  in  which  fhe 
•was  ercn  beard  to  call  on  the  name  of  her  paramour.  I  needed  no  suggestlonB  to  bid  me 
walie ;  bat»  on  the  night  after  I  received  the  intimation,  I  counterfeited  sleep  as  soon  as  I  lay 
down« 

**  In  a  short  time  she  began  to  sigh  heavily ;  It  was  a  sultry  summer  night,  and  she  wu 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  I  ascribed  her  depression  to  an  obvious  cause,  and,  with  the 
■natural  inoonsistenoy  of  him  who  watches  to  discover  what  he  would  die  to  prove  fidse,  I 
vrished  that  some  heavy  spoil  would  steep  me  in  drowsiness  before  I  discovered  her  sighs  had 
another  source.  In  a  short  time  she  arose,  and  wrapping  a  loose  robe  around  her,  took  one  of 
the  tapers  that  burned  in  a  veiled  niche,  and  walked  to  a  cabinet,  of  which  I  had  often  ob- 
served her  care  to  be  excessive.  Through  my  half-dosed  lids  I  watche^  her  every  motion ; 
she  placed  the  taper  on  a  marble  desk,  which  sometimes  she  used  as  an  oratory,  and  on  which 
stood  a  crucifix.  She  opened  the  cabinet,  and  after  examining  some  papers,  she  tooli  oat  a 
parcel,  which  she  laid  before  her,  and  began  to  read.  My  heart  throbbed  audibly.  As  she 
bent  over  the  paper,  I  thought  a  tear  fell  on  it.—*  Would  she,'  said  I,  mentally,  *  weep  over 
the  guilty  passion  of  her  paramour,  under  the  very  crucifix  to  which  I  have  seen  her  pros- 
trate herself  on  hour  ugo  ?' 

**  She  put  up  the  papers,  and  turning  from  the  desk,  leaned  on  the  cabinet.  The  moon 
shone  bright,  and  the  lattice,  woven  with  jessamine  and  tuberose,  was  open ;  she  turned  to- 
fmrds  it  Mother  of  God,  how  lovely  she  looked  I  the  taper  tinged  the  summits  of  her  feathery 
and  burnished  hair  with  a  radiance  resembling  that  which  hovers  round  the  head  of  a  saint ; 
the  moonlight  fell  on  her  pale  face,  disclosing,  just  in  the  centre  of  her  cheek,  a  flushing  spot, 
such  OS  no  adoration  from  me  had  ever  kindled ;  her  loose  robe  half  disclosed  a  shape,  of  all 
•4>thers  the  most  ioterestini;  to  a  husband.  She  murmured  a  few  broken  .notes  of  an  air  I  had 
-often  heard  her  lull  her  infants  to  rest  with.  Every  sense  might  have  been  feasted  by  the  pic- 
ture liefore  me ;  but  along  with  the  odour  of  the  jasmine  came  the  perfume  of  those  fatal 
letters. 

*^l  noted  this  well ;  I  remcmberel  that  lOvers,  in  voluptuous  gallantry,  often  perfumed 
their  letters.  As  I  gazed  on  her,  a  tear  glittered  in  the  moonshine ;  it  was  followed  by 
another,  and  another ;  and  the  last  was  accompanied  by  the  murmured  name  of  *  VcrdonL* 
I  groaned  audibly ;  she  started.  She  replaced  the  letters  and  the  taper,  and  appromched  the 
bed :  •  Are  you  awake,  my  lord  ?' — *  I  fear  I  am  almost  awake.* — *  You  fear  ! ' — •  Oh  yes ;  it 
was  so  sweet  to  dream  as  I  have  done  !  * — *  Were  your  dreams  so  pleasant?  I  thought  I  heard 
you  grocm.* — •  I  groaned  when  I  found  you  had  left  rac.'— *  Loft  you  !  • — •  Yes,  even  in  sleep  I 
felt  it ;  sleeping  or  waking.  I  think  only  of  yon  (she  was  standing  beside  the  bed ;  T  knelt 
<iip  in  it :  I  grasped  both  her  hands} ;  my  senses,  my  soul  are  ftiU  of  you  !  Ermini  ?,  I  adore 
you  so,  with  such  nice  and  exquisite  fondness  as  you  can  never  imagine  !  You  can  never  love 
as  1  do !  but,  though  you  must  ever  be  comparatively  deficient,  beware,  I  adjure  you,  of  being 
positively  so;  a  dereliction  of  thought,  an  imagined  desertion,  would  drive  me  mnd.'  I  was 
pouring  out  my  whole  heart,  with  all  its  habitual  impetuosity,  at  the  very  moment  I  had  pro- 
posed to  m)*self  vigilance  and  caution. 

*'  I  was  still  holding  her  hands  ;  she  sunk  into  a  choir  beside  the  bed,  but  without  with- 
drawing them.  I  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  Her  head  was  declined,  with 
the  pale,  pensive,  lily-bending  that  always  melted  me  to  sorrow  and  love.     I  continued  to  gaze 

on  her  without  speaking ;  my  voice  was  lost.     '  Hear  me,  my  lord *    *  Hear  me,  my  lady, 

sind  my  love  and  life  !  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy ;  I  implore  your  compassion  for  you  and 
for  myself.  Do  you  remember  the  antique  gem  I  gave  you  the  other  day  ?  you  admired  the 
workmanship  much,  too  much  ;  more  than  the  gift,  I  fear  I  But  I  am  wandering ;  you  re- 
member the  device — Cupid  drawn  by  a  lion,  who  paces  quietly  in  his  silken  harness  ;  think  of 
me  thus,  dear,  blessed  love !  use  me  thus.     While  I  am  led  by  love,  its  caged  emblems  will 

not  be  so  tender  or  so  tame ;  but  set  free  from  that,  I  am  a  lion  indeed  ;  a  lion  who  will 

oh,  Ermrnia,  save  me  from  imagining  what  1* 

"  I  dashed  myself  at  her  feet ;  I  wept ;  I  raved  ;  my  violence  produced  its  usual  effects ; 
«lie  was  terrified  and  fainted.  Her  attendants  were  summoned.  As  I  bent  over  her,  ex- 
tended in  the  likeness  of  death,  I  breathed  an  inward  vow  to  banish  for  ever  from  my  mind 
the  subject  of  our  conference,  of  which  I  already  felt  the  misery  insupportable,  though  tht 
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truth  was  not  yet  ascertained.     I  determined  to  sit  down  with  the  sufferings  I  could  not  now^ 
recall,  and  content  with  that  happiness  I  might  yet  believe  within  my  reach* 

**  When  they  demanded  of  me  the  next  morning  what  had  been  the  event  of  my  observations^ 
I  started  as  if  I  heard  a  serpent  bigs ;  I  prohibited  all  future  mention  of  the  subject.  They 
quitted  the  apartment  in  silence ;  but  Ascanio,  as  he  was  going  out,  dropped  a  small  key. 
I  dkl  not  dare  to  think  what  this  might  mean }  my  first  impulso  was  to  seize  it,  and  try  it  where 
I  expected  it  was  to  be  applied.  I  collected  myself,  and  again  called  Asoanio.  *  You  have 
dropped  a  key.'  He  sprung  forward  to  seize  it  with  the  aspect  of  one  who  curses  his  owe 
caielesmess. 

**  Here  I  might  have  rested,  and  suffered  him  to  depart,  with  the  shame  of  defeated  villainy ;. 
but  ny  curiosity,  my — the  devil  within  mc  was  roused.  '  Does  that  key  guard  a  treasure, 
tl|«t  you  snatch  it  with  such  eagerness  ?*-**  I  do  not  know,  my  lord.'—*  You  do  not  know  what 
your  own  key  secures  ?* — *  My  lord,  the  key  is  not  mine.'^*  Not  yours  1  whose  is  it  then? 
— *  It  belonged  to  niy  late  master,  the  Chevalier  Vcrdoni.  He  made  no  use  of  it  himself;  he 
kept  it  as  a  relic,  he  said ;  it  was  a  key  I  elonging  to  a  cabinet  he  had  presented  to  a  lady  ho 
loved.' 

"  I  drove  him  from  the  room.  In  the  confusion  of  his  fear  he  again  dropped  the  key.  I 
seized  it.  I  flew  to  Ermioia's  room  ;  he  was  n  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  with  her  children 
and  attendants.  I  locked  the  door.  To  have  seen  my  feverish  tremblings,  any  one  would 
have  believed  I  was  hastening  to  some  feast  of  solitary  delight,  and  at  that  moment  I  would 
have  changed  situations  with  him  that  was  writhing  jon  the  rack.  One  hope  remained ;  that 
the  key  wa^  not  designed  for  that  cabinet.  I  tried  it  Alas !  it  was  only  the  trembling 
of  my  hands  that  made  it  seem  to  resist.  I'  opened ;  a  mist  overspread  my  sight,  A  gentle 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  me ;  it  was  my  eldest  boy.  *  You  cannot  come  in,  my  darling  V-.^ 
'  Why,  father  ?* — *  Because  I  am  busy.'—'  I  know,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,  you  arc  not 
praying,  father ;  and  why  may  I  not  come  in.?'  I  could  not  answer.  *  Tell  me  what  are  you 
doing?*—*  I.  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing,*  said  I,  in  agony.  *  Whatever  it  be,  throw  it  away, 
if  it  prevents  you  from  coming  to  the  garden,  and  playing  with  us.'  He  tripped  lightly  away. 
I  beard  every  word ;  the  responses  of  an  oracle  had  not  sunk  so  deep  into  my  soul.  *  Throw 
it  away  !*  The  fatal  papers  were  yet  unopened.  As  I  turned  them,  with  a  shaking  hand, 
they  fell ;  I  stooped  to  replace  them,  and  when  my  eye  glanced  on  the  first  line,  I  could  not 
withdraw  it  till  I  read  to  the  last. 

**  When  I  had  done,  sense  and  memory  forsook  mc.  I  know  not  where  my  spirit  went  for 
some  time;  but,  though  it  seemed  the  very  haunt  of  final  woe,  it  was  paradise  to  its  return- 
to  conseiousness.  All  was  mist  and  cloud  for  some  time,  such  as  the  soul  struggles  through, 
breathlesa  and  fancy-bound,  in  some  hag-ridden  dream.  I  saw  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
but  I  knew  not  where  I  was ;  I  heard  bells,  and  steps,  and  voices  ;  but  I  knew  not  where  I 
was;  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  countess  in  the  gallery,  and  then  I  knew  where  and  what  I  was. 

"My  despaur^was  not  easily  concealed ;  even  my  domestics,  I  believe,  observed  it.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  I  became  invisible  to  all  but  my  brother  and  his  servant ;  them  only  I 
admitted*  yet  them  I  could  not  bear  to  behold. 

"  I  am  convinced  I  felt  at  the  si^i^ht  of  that  devil,  Ascanio,  what  a  sorcerer  feels  in  the  pre- 
KDce  of  an  imp  whose  ministry  he  employs,  but  by  whom  he  knows  he  will  be  finally  plunged 
in  woe.  His  intelligence  and  his  observation  seemed  necessary  to  existence,  while  they  con* 
famed  it.  I  lived  on  poison.  I  was  like  the  criminal  travelling  in  the  livid  shape  of  the  upa^ 
who  mnst  feed  to  live,  and  if  he  feeds  must  die.  I  had  no  feelings  for  this  man  but  hatred  and 
natevolence.  I  never  saw  him  but  my  throat  swelled,  and  my  eyes  seemed  scalding  in  their 
sockets ;  yet  I  fastened  on  him  for  my  morbid  food,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greedinea  with 
which  one  would  swallow  the  promises  of  hope  and  fortune. 

•*  I  mentioned  to  my  brother  the  confessions  of  the  guilty  letters.  I  was  astonished  to  per. 
ceive  that  he  listened  to  the  disclosure  like  one  whose  feelings  were  pre-occupied  by  some 
dariter  discovery.  I  remarked  it  with  that  quickness  that  met  half-way  all  the  devices  employed 
against  me.  He  shook  his  head.  urged  my  suspicions  with  vehemence.  *  I^*  said  he,  *  I 
conld  have  any  security  that  you  would  be  patient,  though,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I 
have  no  reason  to  accuse  your  want  of  patience.'  I  urged  him  frantidy  to  proceed.  <  What 
I  faaTe  formerly  disclosed,'  said  he,  *  was  accidentally  and  reluctantly  I  v^i^  \  ^ft^  ig^«|{^  Vt^s^a^ 
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conscience  and  a  sense  of  doty.  Whatever  errors  a  woman  is  gwlty  of  before  marriage,  it  If 
to  be  hoped  the  i^nerous  aflTection  of  a  hnsband  will  lead  her  to  shame  and  repentance  of; 
bat  when  she  persists  in  her  deviations  after,  she  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  compassion  or 
pardon.*  He  stopped.  I  waved  rey  hand  to  him  to  proceed ;  I  had  no  voice.  *  I  have  already 
said  everything/  said  he.  Again  I  motioned  him  to  go  on,  though  I  could  no  longer  disUn* 
gntsh  sounds.  '  I  have  no  more  to  say/  said  he,  after  a  long  pause.  '  And  I  have  no  more 
to  thhilc/  said  L  '  Have  you,  then,  resolved  on  anything  ? '— *  Yes,  I  have.  If  I  could  tell  it ; 
but  I  have  no  words,  they  have  all  left  me-* — *  I  know  your  purposes.' — *  No,  by  my  soul  jou 
do  not ;  you  are  thinking  of  blood  and  horror ;  I  take  no  thought  of  them.  For  him,  for  him, 
were  I  master  of  the  sulphurous  lake,  I  would  give  up  all  minor  tasks  to  minor  imps  to  watch 
him  tossing  and  weltering  on  its  waves  for  ever  and  ever.  For  her,  who  has  no  name,  let  her 
live  in  what  peace  she  may ;  my  blood,  and  that  of  her  paramour,  shall  be  on  her  head ;  but 
I  could  not  shed  a  drop  of  hers,  not  if  I  might  be  lapped  in  a  dream  of  love  again  for  it.*— 
*  And  will  you,  then,  suffer  her  to  escape  ?  *— *  When  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  which  I 
believe  is  mine,  she  shall  be  removed  to  a  convent,  and  may  the  saints  visit  her  retreat  with 
penitence,  for  then  will  be  done  things  that  shall  be  a  tale  for  ages ;  no,  not  one  of  those  who 
have  wrought  me  to  this  destruction  shall  escape/  As  I  uttered  the  last  words  I  thought  I 
saw  him  grow  pale.  My  mind  was  full  of  dark  thoughts  ;  I  seized  his  arm ;  I  looked  eagerly 
in  his  face — *  Swear/  said  I,  *  that  what  you  have  told  me  is  true.'  He  kissed  a  missal  that 
lay  on  the  table.     I  saw,  I  heard  him. 

**  •  Now  swear  that  you  have  perjured  yourself.* — *  Are  you  mad?* — *  I  am,  I  will  be  i»  a 
moment,  unless  you  do ;  I  cannot  bear  it'  I  l^pow  not  what  followed;  I  was  for  some  hours  in 
a  state  from  which  alone  I  have  since  derived  pauses  of  relief.  When  I  recovered  I  felt  I  had 
a  human  heart  no  longer;  the  images  of  affection,  and  wife  and  child,  seemed  to  strike  on  my 
heart  with  palpable  impulse,  and  find  no  entrance  there ;  there  was  no  longer  admission  or 
inmate  there ;  the  lamp  was  gone  out,  and  the  door  shut  for  ever.  The  first  sensation  I  was 
conscious  of  was  an  unquenchable  thirst.  I  swallowed  draught  after  draught,  and  thirsted 
still ;  it  was  mental  and  intvard ;  nothing  could  slake  it  but  a  thought  which,  while  it  relieved 
for  a  moment,  made  it  more  fierce  and  stinging ;  it  was  the  blood  of  Verdoni  in  a  vase  before 
me.  '.My  brother,  sometimes  deprecating  my  violence,  and  sometimes  bewailing  his  task,  at 
length  informed  me  that  the  guilty  intercourse  of  Erminia  and  Verdoni  still  continued, 
unchecked  by  fear,  or  by  the  suspicions  which  my  altered  demeanour  might  have  suggested  to 
tnem. 

'*  I  know  not  how  I  answered  him.  I  permitted  him  to  arrange  everything  for  their  detec- 
tion and  punishment.  I  was  in  his  hands  as  passive  as  a  tool,  but  I  never  relaxed  my  demand 
of  being  suffered  to  dispatch  Verdoni  alone. 

**  My  brother  announced  that  I  was  about  making  a  tour  to  the  Grecian  islands.  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  attendants  as  far  as  the  shore ;  there  I  dismissed  them ;  and  hiring^ 
under  on  assumed  name,  a  small  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baisp,  awaited  the  intell^ence 
ray  brother  engaged  to  send  me.  That  came  too  soon.  Ascanio  brought  me  volumes  of  inter- 
cepted letters,  referring  to  interviews  and  indulgences  stolen  in  my  absence.  Their  fiequcnt 
meetings,  their  visits  to  their  child,  their  remarks  on  its  increasing  growth  and  beauty,  every 
doubtful  term  in  the  letters  of  the  cabinet  repeated  and  confirmed,  occurred  in  these  inter- 
ce[fted  scrolls.  When  perused,  their  effect  on  me  was  usually  a  paroxysm  so  dreadful,  that 
the  people  of  the  house  were  scarcely  pacified  by  the  assurances  they  received  of  my  periodical 
insanity ;  these  paroxysms  were  followed  by  hours  of  solitude  and  abstraction,  during:  which  I 
could  tolerate  the  presence  of  no  one,  and  none  dared  to  approach  me.  It  was  during  these 
moments  that  strange  thoughts  were  with  me.  My  spirits  fell  like  a  subsidin<j  tide,  and  like  a 
falling  tide  carried  away  with  them  the  dregs  and  wreck  of  his  spent  fury.  I  had  relinquished 
every  circumstance  and  pretension  of  rank  and  eminence.  I  had  become  a  private  man  in 
habit  and  exterior ;  all  the  vanity  of  the  earth  was  become  tasteless  and  loathsome  to  me  i  I 
sickened  at  their  hollowness,  I  spumed  their  incapacity  to  suspend  or  alleviate  calamity.  I 
execrated  the  celebrity  that  made  their  possessor's  fall  only  more  conspicuous,  his  misfortunes 
a  more  popular  theme  of  vulgar  curiosity,  his  degradation  a  more  ample  feast  for  the  vultures 
of  envy.  I  felt  that  to  return  to  what  I  had  been  was  impossible — that  my  outward  man  mutt 
partake  of  the  change  of  my  Inward  roan— that  I  cou\d  no  longer  va'^^qii^  ^Sda  CvqaI  MAcitQHo*k 
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name,  when  I  no  longer  possessed  the  Count  Montorio*a  mind.  1  cano6t  describe  the  process 
or  the  effect  of  this  change,  so  great  and  effectual,  though  I  experience  its  consequences  to 
tldshour. 

**  I  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  vain  man,  proud  of  my  rank,  and  fond  of  its  pompous  appen- 
dages ;  what  I  became  suddenly  and  finally,  my  narrative  will  tell.  1  have  compared  my 
progress  to  that  of  a  magnificent  caravan,  overwhelmed  and  blasted  in  the  miyesty  of  its 
march  by  the  burning  deluge  of  the  desert,  and  fixed  a  monument  of  desolation,  where  it  had 
iMoved  a  monument  of  pride.  The  result  of  my  meditations  was  anticipated  by  a  letter  from 
Moralto,  where  my  brother  still  resided  as  a  spy  on  the  culprits.  He  told  me  that  their  pas- 
ma  raged  with  sucli  shameless  violence  that  Verdoni  was  frequently  introduced  at  the  cnstle 
and  that  he  had  even  fixed  on  a  night  to  spend  there,  which  the  countess  had  confessed  aud 
favored  him  to  conceal,  believing,  from  the  frequency  of  her  lover's  visits,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  dissemble  their,  object.     When  I  read  thid — 

'*  1  need  not  go  on,  nor  will  I  enumerate  every  link  of  the  chain  that  they  wound  round 
me  with  the  art  of  demons,  every  one  of  burning  iron,  that  scorched  without  consuming.  I 
win  mention,  however,  one  circumstance,  which  is  but  too  strongly  indicative  of  my  character, 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  derived  from  hereditary  propensity.  I  think^I  can  recollect  the  im- 
pressions they  intended  to  produce  were  unsettled,  till  they  introduced  a  wretch,  a  mendicant, 
an  astrologer,  who  talked  something  about  prediction,  and  horoscopes,  and  ascendants,  and  a 
trinal  aspect  on  some  hour  on  the  appointed  evening.  He  was  a  meagre,  illiterate  wjctch  ;  I 
would  have  spurned  my  lackey  for  listening  to  him,  yet  I  listened  to  him.  I  was  like  a  sul^ 
ferer  bit  by  the  tarautulla ;  though  my  veins  were  filled  with  poison,  they  bounded  and 
vibrated  to  his  muttering  jargon. 

**  The  night  arrived.  If  any  being  could  be  supposed  enveloped  in  lightning  without  being 
consnmed,  and  then  dismissed  without  losing  the  faculties  and  functions  of  life,  such,  1  believe, 
would  he  describe  the  moment  of  his  existence  in  the  fiery  fluid  to  be,  as  I  remember  the 
events  of  that  night,  thus  sudden,  thus  hot,  thus  blasting  !  gone  almost  when  felt,  without  a 
possibility  of  defining  or  forgetting  the  time  of  its  agency  a  moment,  of  its  effects  for  ever. 

'*  At  the  close  of  that  evening  I  quitted  my  habitation,  anol  met  my  brother  in  a  forest  that 
skirted  the  Campagrta,  about  two  miles  from  Muralto,  whose  towers  I  could  yet  see  through 
the  dusk.  He  did  not  speak,  and  I  believed  all  he  had  told  me  was  true.  We  rode  into  a 
thicket,  where  we  alighted  and  secured  our  horses.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  trampling 
ef  hoofs.  A  cavalier  passed  alone,  his  deportment  was  melancholy  and  his  pace  slow.  He 
passed  us ;  my  brother  mode  a  signal  that  we  should  again  mount  our  horses — we  did  so.  At 
some  distance  I  saw  him  enter  a  cottage  in  the  forest ;  I  saw  him  at  the  door  caressing  a 
child,  whom  he  placed  before  him  and  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  wood.  '  Adulterous 
villain  V  said  my  brother.  I  did  not  speak  ;  all  was  mist  and  darkness  with  me.  1  followed 
my  brother's  motions  mechanically.  We  cbtered  the  cottage,  th^re  was  only  a  woman  within. 
I  leaned  against  the  door ;  I  could  not  breathe  the  air  he  had  poisoned.  My  brother  passed 
before  me  to  prevent  her  being  alarmed  at  my  appearance ;  it  was  probably  most  terrific. 

*  Who  is  the  cavalier  that  has  just  quitted  your  cottage?' — *  May  I  ask  who  inquires,  signer?* 
— *  We  are  friends,  and  have  important  business  with  him,  if  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures 

of  his  name '•— *  Why,  signer,  he  calls  himself  Orsanio,'  said  the  woman,  proud  of  her 

sagacity  ;  'but  I  myself  have  heard  his  attendants  address  him  by  the  name  of  Verdoni.*— 

*  He  visits  your  cottage  frequently?* — *  Oh,  frequently,  signer!  He  has  a  beautiful  babe 
here,  whom  he  cannot  live  a  day  without  seeing.' — *  And  is  he  always  unaccompanied?* — 

*  Oh  no,  signor :  he  is  often  met  here  by  a  Udy  in  a  veil,  and  they  convene  and  weep  over 
the  child  till  they  moke  me  weep  too,  though  I  know  not  for  what.* — *  Do  you  know  from 
whence  the  lady  comes?' — *  She  leaves  her  carriage  at  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  signor;  bnt 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  she  is  seen  to  return  to  the  castle  of  Muralto,  whose  towers  yoa 
can  just  see  through  the  twilight.  There  are  strange  things  told  of  the  possessors  of  that 
great  castle.  Hark,  signor  !  could  that  groan  have  been  uttered  by  the  cavalier  who  leans 
there?* — *No,  no;  proceed,  proceed.* 

**  All  this  I  heard ;  but  after  the  last  sentence  I  heard  nothing.  We  quitted  the  cottage ; 
we  mounted  our  horses.  *  What  do  you  purpose  to  do  ? '  said  m  j  brother.  I  could  makA 
«o  answer  but  showing  m/  drawn  stiletto,  and  p<Aiituig  towax^  \3kk«  oMfiLVt*   "^^  tsAm^ 
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into  the  wood ;  I  did  not  see  we  were  joined  by  Ascanio  till  he  pointed  out  Verdoni  mt  a 
little  distance  before  us.  I  sprung  forward ;  he  attempt  ed  to  defend  himself,  and  believkg 
us,  from  our  masks  and  arms,  to  be  assassins,  implored  us  to  save  his  child.  I  dashed  the 
Irastard  to  the  ground.  He  drew  ;  but  by  this  time  the  others  had  conme  op,  and  Ascanio,  with 
«  blow,  lopped  off  the  hand  that  held  the  sword.  Possibly  he  saved  my  life,  for  I  was  to 
bliad  and  impotent  with  fury,  he  might  have  overcome  me  with  a  reed.  But  I  had  no  wUh 
to  mangle  or  butcher ;  I  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  bis  head.  I  seiied  the  reins  of  his 
horse,  and  we  galloped  towards  the  castie.  They  asked  what  I  purported,  but  I  could  eoiy 
otter,  *  My  wife  1* 

"  There  are  many  private  avenues  which,  winding  beneath  the  ramparts,  open  on  the 
wood ;  they  were  unknown  except  to  me,  for  none  but  an  enthusiast  in  antiquity  would 
•«aLplorc  them.  They  followed  me,  therefore,  as  they  would  a  magician,  who  discloses  a  path 
among  subterranean  rocks.  I  remembered  their  windings  well,  and  remembered  that  oae^ 
them  terminated  in  a  dark  and  secret  stair,  that  communicated  with  the  apartmenti  of  my 
"Wife.  We  traversed  those  caverns  with  no  light  but  what  broke  through  chasm  or  cretioe 
.above,  wifh  no  sound  but  the  inarticulate  moans  of  the  devoted  Verdoni* 

*'  I  will  not  intermpt  this  narrative  with  attempts  to  describe  what  men  call  their  feal- 
•logs,  for  such  as  mine  there  can  be  but  little  sympathy,  for  there  is  no  knowledge.  F9W 
4iave  been  in  my  circumsUnces— none  that. ever  I  knew  have  had  my  mind.  It  is  easy  to 
■teW  of  the  fall  of  ambition  and  the  loss  of  felicity,  but  who  has  dared  to  describe  the  state  of 
Lucifer,  the  '  son  of  the  morning,'  when  he  fell  from  the  sphere  of  a  seraph,  and  the  hanso- 
files  of  heaven,  into  darkness  and  woe,  into  beds  of  6re  and  fetters  of  adamant !  Such  was 
mine,  total,  remediless,  final ;  worse  ;  none  but  a  mortal  can  know  the  bell  of  iove. 

**  I  left  our  victim  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  with  my  brother ;  I  ascended  to  the  oonntess's 
Apartment,  I  traversed  one  in  which  the  children  were  sleeping,  I  could  not  look  at 
Their  mother  was  in  her  bedchamber,  her  nurse  was  her  only  attendant.  She  screamed 
the  saw  me ;  1  attempted  some  insulting  words,  but  my  voice  was  choked.  I  believe  in  a 
moment  she  comprehended  the  whole  of  her  danger ;  she  must,  for  my  visage  was  tlie 
Tisngc  of  a  demon,  and  though  1  had  not  the  power  of  language,  my  voice  was  like  the  roar 
of  ocean.  *  Oh,  I  am  betrayed  and  undone  !*  said  she,  staggering  back  and  falling  on  the 
bed.  Then  I  found  words.  Words !  firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death  I  hurled  at  her  In  -my 
•rage  of  malediction.  The  woman  interposed — aflVighted,  interposed.  I  spurned  her  away. 
Darkly  I  menaced  something  that  seemed  to  sting  her  to  apprehension.  She  sprung  froin 
■the  bed,  ishe  clung  to  my  feet,  she  wept,  she  grovelled,  she  adjured  me  but  to  hear  her— lo 
'hear  her — '  Let  me  but  be  heard  1'  I  saw,  I  felt,  1  feasted  on  the  anguish  of  her  soul !  eveiy 
arrow  she  had  sent  into  my  heart  was  returned  to  hers,  barbed  with  poison.  <  I  am  inno- 
cent, by  this  light !' — '  Adulteress  I* — *  By  this  blessed  cross  I  kiss—' — *  Adulteress !  adul- 
teress!'  I  roared.  *  Hear  me  but  for  a  moment !  confront  me  with  your  brother.  Oh,  Ver« 
doni  1  we  are  destroyed  by  treachery ! ' 

"  I  tried  to  force  myself  from  her ;  she  clung  to  me  still.    I  dragged  her  along  the  ground; 

ber  shrieks  were  wild,  her  grasp  was  like  the  grasp  of  death.     *  Oh,  but  for  a  moment  hear 

me!    Is  that  so  much?    As  you  expect  to  be  heard  yourself  when  you  are  stretched  on 

-the  bed  of  death  !*     Suddenly  I  stopped.     I  fixed  my  dry  and  bursting  eyes  on  her ;  I  Mt 

the  unnatural  and  hushed  stillness  of  my  voice.     '  I  will  not  be  heard  myself  in  the  hour 

of  death  I     I  have  no  hope,  you  have  bereft  me  of  it—you  have  undone  me  for  ever !    The 

horrors  and  burden  of  this  night  are  on  my  soul  through  you,  and  of  you  'they  shall  be 

required  1     Ho,  Ascanio  !  drag  that  adulterous  villain  here — ^his  mistress  is  ready  for  her  pa- 

'ramour.'     She  started  from  her  knees,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  door  by  which  1  entered; 

she  saw— 

•  •  •  •'  •  « 

**  1  must  go  on.  They  talk  of  the  vengeance  of  Italian  husbands,  mine  outgoes  example. 
'1  caused  him  to  be  deliberately  stabbed  before  her  sight ! 

"  I  paused  between  every  blow !    I  bid  her  listen  to  every  gjoan  !   Poor,  distracted  wretobi 

«be  thought  the  ravings  of  her  love  would  disarm,  iostead  of  nerving  my  blows.     \Vhen  she 

Ibnnd  her  shrieking   supplications  for  '  mercy !  mercy !   mercy  I'   were  vain,  she  became 

-milder  tbua  af$eif.     With  the  treaty  of  a  lovar ,  Ae  reeled  o^  and  down,  blind  and  broatblwi. 
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tchoiof  th«  faint  criei  of  Verdooi,  and  oorting  his  murderers,  whom  she  had  a  moment  heinn^ 
kaelt  to.  *  Devils !  devils  1*  sho  shrieked,  *  I  do  not  pray,  I  do  not  kneel  now ;  stab  on  I  Ob, 
tiMit  my  eyes  would  borotr  Verdoni's  last  blood-stifled  groan  came  to  her  ear.  '  Ah,  that 
groan  was  ease  !*  she  screamed.  *  He  is  dead !  Uo,  ha,  ha  I  I  laugh  at  ye  now ;  he  is  dead^ 
he  it  dead  r 

**  Staggering,  she  sank  upon  the  body.  Her  heart  burst !  When  I  touched  her,  she  was 
eold  as  a  stone ;  her  eyes  fixed,  but  lifeless ;  her  limbs  relaxed,  her  pulses  extinct.     Whoa 

I  found  she  was  dead,  gone  without  recall  for  ever,  that  Erminia  was  dead But  I  have 

BO  power  to  speak  of  that  hour.  I  sprung  forward  with  th6  speed  of  one  who  flies  from 
dsitruction ;  destruction  did  indeed  surround  me  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  wi» 
expected  direction  my  passions  took,  and  the  inconceivable  velocity  with  which  I  perceived  it^ 
that  I  escaped  for  that  night  at  least  I  must  have  flown  with  the  speed  of  a  cloud  chased  by 
the  storm ;  for  I  was  many  miles  along  the  western  shores  of  Naples  by  midnight.  My  honc^ 
whom  I  had  found  in  the  wood,  then  sunk  under  me.  I  flew  on  foot,  traversing  the  windings  oC 
tile  shore  like  a  wave.  My  reason  was  not  suspended,  It  was  totally  changed.  I  had  become 
a  kind  of  intellectual  savage ;  a  being  that,  with  the  malignity  and  depravation  of  inferior 
natures,  still  retains  the  reason  of  a  man,  and  retains  it  only  for  his  curse.  Oh  !  that  midnight 
darkness  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  seeks  for  something  whose  loss  has  carried  away  every  sense 
but  one  of  utter  and  desolate  privation  ;  in  which  it  traverses  leagues  in  motion,  and  worlds  ia 
thought,  without  consciousness  of  relief  yet  with  a  dread  of  pausing.  I  had  nothing  to  seek^ 
nothing  to  recover ;  the  whole  world  could  not  restore  me  an  atom,  could  not  show  me  again 
a  glimpse  of  what  I  had  been,  or  lost ;  yet  I  rushed  on  as  if  the  next  step  would  reach  shelter 
and  peaoeu  My  flight  was  so  wild  and  rapid,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to  calculate  its  di* 
rection,  or  overtake  its  speed.  I  had  disappeared  while  they  wore  removing  the  corses  and 
the  traces  of  blood.  Other  causes  might  have  contributed  to  my  escape  ;  there  was  a  8torm» 
they  said,  a  commotion  both  of  air  and  earth.  I  recollect  nothing  of  it  but  the  report ;  but  it 
pn^Mhly  deterred  those  who  were  not  desperate  like  me. 

"  Towards  morning  I  sprung  into  a  small  bark  ;  it  was  going  to  Sicily ;  but  Sicily  I  soon 
qvitied,  and  crossed  into  the  Grecian  isles.  I  had  an  inveterate  loathing,  not  of  the  human 
IsnB,  but  of  the  human  form  under  an  Italian  garb ;  aye,  of  the  houses  and  trees,  the  language 
and  the  very  air ;  whatever  I  had  formerly  resembled,  or  been  conversant  with,  was  an  abomi* 
nation  to  roe.  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  condemned  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  look  on  the 
hody  in  which  he  had  sinned ;  now  dark,  deserted,  and  loathsome ;  at  once  the  remembrancer 
ef  pleasare  and  the  incendiary  of  pain.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  this  term  I  adopted^ 
in  desperation,  the  very  course  that  the  most  active  and  suspicious  caution  would  havo  deli- 
beiately  putsned.  My  frequent  changes  of  residence,  my  private  haunts,  my  solitude,  and  my  dis* 
guiae,  preserved  me  from  discovery  as  eflectually  as  if  they  had  been  intentional,  or  even  conscious. 

'*  I  rambled  from  isle  to  isle,  from  sand  to  rock,  without  notice,  and  without  interruption. 
The  people  were  poor  and  simple — they  had  no  leisure  for  curiosity  ;  my  appearance  terrified 
them,  and  they  were  glad  when  it  was  removed ;  my  miserable  food  was  easily  procured  ; 
my  elothes  were  now  ragged,  and  my  bed  the  bare  earth.  Tliis  was  a  brother's  doing! 
Still  I  wandered  on,  for  there  was  something  I  wanted :  that  something  was  utter  solitude^ 
a  total  amputation  from  life.  I  had  heard  of  a  little  barren  islet,  which  was  dreaded 
aa  the  haunt  of  a  spirit  of  wrecks  and  storms :  I  rowed  myself  thither  in  a  boat  one  still 
night.  Whether  it  was  the  residence  of  such  a  being,  I  cared  not ;  it  was  enoUgh  for  me 
ne  human  being  ventured  there.  Here  I  found  all  I  needed,  a  cave,  water,  wild  fruits,  and 
during  winter  more  provisions  than  1  could  consume,  left  on  the  shore  by  the  supcrstitioua 
people,  to  propitiate  the  turbid  spirit  of  tho  place. 

**  Here  I  sunk  into  a  strange  kind  of  animal  life  ;  I  became  quite  a  creature  of  the  e  cments: 
my  propensities  and  habits  ceased  to  be  those  of  humanity,  of  social  humanity  at  least.  I  lost 
the  use  of  language ;  I  forgot  my  own  name ;  yet  my  time  was  sufficiently  diversified  by  tho 
changes  of  the  season  and  the  sky.  When  it  was  tempestuous,  I  rushed  abroad,  I  howled  and 
shrieked  with  the  voices  of  the  storm.  I  bared  my  pelted  head  and  breast  to  the  rain,  and 
when  oo!d  and  drenched,  retired  to  my  cave  and  slept.  When  it  was  calm,  I  sat  on  a  oraip 
of  ny  oave  and  listened  to  the  winds,  whose  wild  and  changefuVmoaxiu^NSf^T^  wraxi<^x.Vs^d&ib 
dlTersities  of  the  Bhore  into  a  qvadnt  mimlary  of  human  soundi— lo  lYve  \.v^«,  'wYv^ma  \«sB^Miik 
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rippUogi  I  feitt  ai  well  as  heard,  breathiiig-  traoquniity.  I  neyer  thought  of  my  fornmr  aaltMr 
•f  thoM  with  whom  I  had  been ;  I  was  conscions  of  somethiiig  like  a  dailL  receii  te  1^ 
thoughts,  firom  which  I  seemed  to  have  emerged  lately,  and  into  which  I  did  not  widi  to 
-  lure  again.  Sometimes  I  dreamed ;  but  my  faculties  were  so  confused,  tha|.I  only 
bered  my  dream  as  something  obscurely  painful,  something  that  interrupted  that  quiet  exile 
firom  Gonsoiottsness  and  thought,  that  seemed  to  be  the  memtnaim  of  my  present  ezisteiiee.  I 
believe  I  might  have  lingered  out  many  years  in  this  state,  on  the  principle  of  the  loogeTity  of 
Idiots.  ^ 

**  One  evening,  as  I  sat  on  tho  sea^shore,  I  saw  a  boat  at  a  small  distance,  which  ieated 
along  its  winding*  as  if  rather  to  observe  than  to  land.  I  lifted  my  heavy  and  stagnated  eyes; 
but  when  I  saw  the  Italian  habits  in  the  boat,  I  flow  to  bide  myself  in  my  cave,  shaking  wHIi 
borror.  I  did  not  venture  out  again  till  it  was  dark ;  there  were  stars,  bat  no  moon :  It  w«t 
owing  to  this,  and  to  the  silent  tread  of  my  naked  feet,  that  I  approached  unseen,  where  two 
men  were  seated  on  a  point  of  rock  conferring.  The  Italian  language  came  to  my  ear ;  I  lls» 
tened  with  a  blind  and  mechaoical  delight  at  first.  I  loved  the  sound  (so  wild  are  the  ioooniie* 
tendes  of  the  human  mind),  though  at  first  the  words  were  unintelligible.  1  was  quieUy 
awakened  by  their  fiill  meaning. — '  You  are  a  bold  and  daring  devW,  Ascanio,*  said  ooe.— - 
*  Yes,  1  was  once,  but  I  am  almost  spoiled  for  these  feats  now.  Could  I  think  I  miglit  hopo 
for  absolution,  I  would  turn  penitent,  ay,  monk,  and  pray  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  The 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  cavalier  and  lady,  who  were  as  innocent  as  those  blessed  l%htt 
above,  and  the  persecution  of  the  wretched  mad  count  to  this  desolate  and  savage  life; 
even  to  let  him  rest  in  his  den,  to  shed  his  blood  on  these  wild  sands^by  all  the  saints  I 
der  this  rock  stipports  us !'— •<  Away,  fool !  half  the  convents  in  Italy  migbt  be  bribed  wifli  a 
moioty  of  the  ducats  we  shall  get  for  it.* 

**  There  was  much  more ;  I  listened  for  an  hour ;  they  talked  as  without  witness,  as  two 
murderers,  solitary  and  undisguised.  Erminio,  the  unfortunate  lady,  and  the  cavalier,  hmo* 
cent !  and  the  wretched  miid  count,  persecuted  to  desperation  and  murder  by  his  brother,  aad 
then  by  his  brother  traced  to  solitude  and  slaughtered  in  his  den ! 

**  Oh  ! — but  I  cannot,  cannot ;  if  I  should  but  write  her  name,  I  shall  write  on  for  umoted 
days  and  nights  volumes  filled  only  with  her  name — late  and  impotent  repentance,  and  criee  ef 
posthumous  despair ! 

**  I  will  pursue  my  narrative.  I  retreated  to  my  cave  with  an  instinctive  provision  for 
safety ;  yet  when  I  came  there,  I  could  neither  devise  nor  employ  a  weapon  if  I  had  it.  I  Att 
on  my  bed  of  leaves,  and  awaited  death.  I  saw  a  shadow  darkening  the  entrance  of  my  hnt ; 
one  of  them  crept  in  as  he  would  into  the  den  of  a  savage,  whom  he  feared  to  rouse  by  noise 
or  light.  I  had  no  power  of  motion ;  by  a  strange  but  lucky  infatuation,  I  felt- as  if  I  was 
compelled  to  await  the  approach  of  my  murderer.  He  drew  near ;  in  the  darkness  of  my  cave 
I  could  no  longer  see  his  steps,  but  I  felt  them ;  so  dark  was  the  nook  in  which  I  lay,  that  I 
felt  his  breath  on  my  fiice,  but  could  not  see  him.  With  an  impulse,  whose  quickness  pro> 
vented  escape  or  resistance,  I  sprung  up;  the  part  I  fastened  on  darkling  was  his  throat  I 
threw  him  to  the  ground ;  my  strength,  naturally  great,  was  rendered  gigantic  by  my  habits  of 
hardihood  and  difficulty. 

^  I  felt  him  gasp  and  quiver  with  the  motions  of  death  ;  I  felt  his  vest  for  his  stiletto— it 
was  stuck  in  his  belt  unsheathed.  I  drew  it  out,  and  with  steps  that  did  not  rouse  the  bat 
from  its  cleft,  stole  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Tho  other  was  bending  over  a  crag  that  feoeed 
It ;  I  sprung  on  him  when  ho  expected  his  associate :  he  started,  and  beheld  a  form  searee 
human  holding  a  dagger  to  his  throat. 

**  He  flew  with  the  swiftness  of  fear,  and  I  with  the  swiftness  of  revenge;  delighted  I  pereelved 
Idm  toiling  up  a  rock,  which,  isolated  and  bare,  beetled  over  the  sea,  cutting  off* all  retreat.  He 
looked,  and  leaped ;  I  bent  over  the  ridge,  and  beheld  him  struggling  hi  the  waters.  I  re. 
tamed  to  my  cave ;  the  body  that  lay  there  was  black,  and  swollen,  and  stark.  I  did  not  lie 
In  my  cave  that  night ;  I  vented  my  rage  and  anguish  along  the  shores,  in  sounds  as  wild  as 
the  winds  that  swept  them — sounds  that  I  sometimes  thought  were  echoed  by  wailing  cries 
firom  the  rook  where  I  had  compelled  Ascanio  to  plunge  into  the  dark  and  pitiless  waters. 
Towards  morakig  I  sear^^  the  corse  in  the  cave ;  1  found  letteia  principally  from  my  bro- 
tlier  MB/t  hU  wife  to  the  bearer,  who  was  a  puM^  *«intrt**,  aaAUaXiralhiQr  AseatUo.       •      « 
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X  was  at  ftnt  iboat  to  describe  the  effects  of  ttieir  perusal ;  but  I  feel  I  must  not,  I  have  a 
tarii  to  do,  for  which  all  that  remains  to  me  of  intellect  is  necessary.  Why  should  I  waste  It 
in  nlUes  of  voluntary  frenzy  ?  It  is  enough  for  me  to  detail  the  contents  of  these  letters.  I 
will  do  it  most  calmly  and  unshrinkingly.  •  •  •  •  • 

**  It  appeared  that  my  brother  hod  been  the  former  lover  of  my  wife ;  that  his  own  marriaga 
had  beeo  a  match  of  angry  disappointment,  which,  fermented  by  his  wife^s  ambition   had  sug;. 

gvfted  to  him  the  idea  of  working  on  my  credulous  and  vindictive  difpo&ition  ;  and 1  will 

go  OD  calmly  and  unshrinkingly.  He  had  planted  spies  about  the  family  of  Amaldi,  and  be 
had  tobomed  a  depraved  servant  whom  Verdoni  had  dismissed.  The  secret  sorrows  that  so 
viiibiy  clouded  the  house  of  Aipaldi  were  quickly  known.  Erminia  -had  in  her  earlij*st  youth 
been  attached  to  Verdoni ;  her  father,  with  common  worldliness  of  character,  hesitated,  in  the 
hope  of  a  splendid  suitor.  But  his  cold  policy  was  spumed  by  the  lovers ;  they  were  united 
privately  in  the  church  of  St  Antunio  on  the  night  of  the  4th  December  1667,  and  the  fel- 
loving  winter  Erminia  was  delivered  of  on  infant  daughter,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  not  far 
from  Naples.  About  this  time  Verdoni*s  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa* 
lermo,  where  a  powerful  banditti  tcrrfied  and  oppressed  the  country.  The  inhabitants  re- 
quctted  the  aid  of  military  force — Vcrdoni's  company  marched  against  the  banditti,  but,  misled 
IB  the  windings  of  a  forest,  were  assailed  by  an  ambuscade,  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  names 
of  the  oflkers  who  had  purl^hcd  were  sent  to  Naples,  and  the  first  among  them  was  that  of 
VerdonL  Erroinia's  marriage  had  not  been  at  this  time  avowed,  and  there  was  now  no  neces* 
sity  for  its  avowal  She  wept  over  her  fatherless  babe  in  solitude.  At  this  moment  my  dis- 
astrous proposals  were  urged.  Wounded  and  shocked,  Erminia  appealed  to  her  father ;  she 
told  him  her  tale.  She  was  answered  by  a  command  to  marry  the  Count  Montorio,  on  pain  of 
paternal  malediction.  She  was  told  of  the  folly  of  sacrificing  her  youth  and  hopes  to  the  chc- 
risliingof  a  widowed  name,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  preferring  duty  to  a  dead  husband  to  a 
livjag  father.  She  wept,  she  trembled,  and  she  obeyed.  Oh  !  she  was  all  gentleness,  oil  meltings 
pUant,  weeping  woman !  She  impure  !  She  was  formed  of  thrice  fanned  snow,  tempered  with 
dew  from  the  cup  of  the  lily  of  the  vale,  and  animated  by  some  spirit  who  had  bathed  in  the 
«old  blood  of  spheral  light ;  she  that  should  have  been  nested  in  my  bosom,  and  fed  with 
kisns  like  the  suckling  of  my  heart,  she 1  have  vowed  to  write  her  name  no  more. 

"  Shortly  aAer  our  fatal  marriage,  her  husband,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
banditti*  and  confined  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  after  a  perilous  and  strange  emersion  into 
light,  returned  to  Italy.  He  returned  in  disguise,  for  he  dreaded  the  pursuit  of  those  from 
whom  be  had  escaped.  He  returned,  and  found  his  wife  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  the 
mother  of  other  children !  No  one  dared  to  tell  of  his  return  to  her,  still  less  was  it 
proh&blo  her  family  would  disclose  their  shame  to  mc,  a  shame  their  own  selfish  haste  had 
iooorred.  She  was  wandering  one  evening  in  the  woods  with  her  own  attendant :  a  voice 
called  on  her^sh'e  was  retreating  m  affright  ;  again  it  called,  a  well-known  voice  of  reproach 
and  love.  The  next  moment  the  lovers  wept  in  agony  on  each  other.  To  meet  him  often, 
to  weep  with  him  over  the  child  of  their  sorrows,  who  could  envy  her  this  lost  sad  consolation? 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  my  brother,  prompted  by  his  Tullia  of  a  wife  (for  mere  man  was 
incapabte  of  it),  determined  to  possess  himself  of  rank  and  wealth,  without  the  doubtful  and 
■mpected  nneans  of  poniard  or  poison.  He  knew  neither  of  them  could  go  more  swiftly  or 
tBmily  to  the  seat  of  lifo  than  the  infamy  of  the  wife  I  adored,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
heaour  I  was  an  enthusiast  in.  He  was  safe,  besides,  for  no  one  would  venture  to  tell  me 
that  my  wife  was  the  wife  of  another,  nor,  even  if  they  suspected  I  knew  it,  would  they 
presume  to  comment  on  it.  I  was  therefore  shut  up  to  the  mercy  of  these  two  men,  Mho  had 
not  kindness  enough  to  stab  me  to  the  heart  The  letters  I  had  found  in  the  cabinet  had 
been  written  during  the  period  of  their  wedded  separation  at  Naples.  Every  expression  of 
tescious  and  intimate  tenderness  occurred  in  them;  but  from  a  necessary  caution,  all  allusions 
to  their  real  situation  (which  would  have  undeceived  me)  were  suppreued,  lest  they  should 
bo  discovered  by  her  father.  During  my  absence,  my  abused  wife  had  intrusted  her  honour 
and  ber  sufferings  to  my  brother.  She  had  informed  him  that  Verdoni  was  about  to  quit 
Italy  for  ever ;  and  that  she  proposed,  after  her  confinement,  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and 
mmame  the  veiL  My  murdered  love  1  amid  the  anguish  of  passion  her  thonghu  were  hiek% 
m  fwial  drmnml    8b€  Bckoowledged  my  affection,  the  aroned  \MSt  |;(iAVuqj^  Va  T&ft%  ^^a 
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implored  him  to  soothe  my  disappointments  in  pride  and  in  passion — mine,  who  vratplaimii^ 
her  murder  I 

**  In  the  dark  hour  of  solitary  woe,  thus  she  leant  on  him,  and  thus  he  betrayed  her  f  Oh  t 
why  did  her  fatal,  fatal  wish  to  spare  my  feelings  prevent  her  making  the  disclosure  herself? 
My  suffering  would  have  been  indeed  great,  but  my  triumph  would  have  been  great,  also.  I 
would  have  resigned  her  to  her  first  love,  to  the  husband  of  her  youth ;  resigned  her  without 
a  groan,  though  my  last  had  followed  the  sacrifice  when  they  had  left  me  alone.  I  would 
but  I  am  to  tell  not  what  I  would  have  been,  but  what  I  am.  In  other  parts  of  the  letters 
I  found  they  had  resolved  on  a  total  massacre  that  night — that  we  were  to  have  fallen  by  each 
other.  Two  victims  had  indeed  fallen ;  but  I,  as  I  have  related,  had  escaped  by  an  unexpected 
fanpulse  of  flight,  to  which  I  yielded  in  the  madness  of  the  moment,  without  thought  of  safety 
or  of  danger,  and  which  the  confusion  of  murder  had  prevented  them  from  noticing  till  I  was 
many  miles  from  Muralto. 

"  Since  that  period,  which  was  about  three  years,  Ascanio  and  his  brother  had  pursued  me 
through  Italy ;  they  had  pursued  every  track  and  shadow  of  intelligence,  with  the  hot  and 
breathless  diligence  of  a  chace  of  blood ;  while  my  brother,  trembling  in  his  castle,  spread  a 
report  of  my  death,  and  celebrated  my  funeral  rites  ip  the  chapel  of  the  family.  They  had  at 
length  discovered  me,  and  their  charge  was  death,  without  noise  and  without  delay.  Such 
was  the  intelligence  of  these  letters,  scattered  up  and  down,  conveyed  in  hint  and  reference,, 
confident  and  familiar. 

*'  When  I  was  perusing  them,  there  was  but  one  nerve  in  my  heart  whose  motion  wat- 

restless  and  inquiring,  all  the  rest  seemed  seared  and  rivetted.     I  read  on  with  an  agitatioO' 

which  was  the  last  alarm  of  nature — my  children  I     I  read  on —they  were  dead ! 
•  •  •  ••  • 

"  When  I  had  read  all,  a  fire  seemed  to  spring  up  within  me ;  a  dark,  solid,  unconsuming 
^,  that  preyed  without  destroying.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  my  sufferings  (for  I  always- 
suffered  in  solitude ;  there  was  no  voice  of  inquiry  near  me,  no  shadow ;  no  friend  to  fling 
refreshment  on  my  cold  bed  of  leaves) ;  but  surely  never  were  spirit  and  body  so  strangely 
acted  on  by  each  other.  The  fire  I  speak  of  seemed  to  me  corporal  and  visible.  I  remember 
sitting  on  a  point  of  rock,  and  wondering  it  did  not  smoke  and  crumble  beneath  me ;  I  seemed 
to  live  in  fire.  My  muscles  and  nerves,  swoln  and  rigid  with  agony,  were  like  rods  of  red  hot 
metal ;  my  hairs  hissed  and  sparkled  with  the  flickering  of  flame  when  the  wind  moved  them ;. 
and  my  eyes,  their  sockets  seemed  glowing  iron ;  and  when  I  closed  them,  long  tresses  of 
dancing  fire  floated  from  them,  and  they  seemed  to  turn  on  an  inward  world  of  flames,  oo 
which  they  gazed  with  the  anguish,  but  not  the  short  duration,  that  the  rage  of  the  elements 
permits. 

"  I  know  not  how  long  I  was  in  this  state  :  I  had  no  mark  of  time  but  day  and  night,  and  t<h 
them  I  had  been  often  insensible,  except  that  I  think  I  was  conscious  of  greater  pain  from  the- 
glare  of  the  day.  When  I  had  recovered,  Erminia  and  Vcrdona  were  beside  me ;  never  for  a 
moment  since  have  I  been  insensible  of  their  presence.  They  have  been  at  different  times 
my  punishment  and  my  consolation,  my  taskers  and  my  companions.  Four  years  in  my  rocky 
solitude  I  conferred  with  them  alone,  sometimes  tranced  by  their  whispers,  and  some- 
times harrowed  by  their  shrieks.  I  speak  with  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  one  who^ 
convinced  of  what  he  speaks,  is  careless  of  being  believed  by  others.  The  dreams  of  the  night 
are  easily  dissolved,  and  strange  shapes  are  sometimes  seen  to  skimmer  through  the  twilight 
of  a  cavern  ;  but  I  have  met  them  at  noon  on  the  bare  sunny  shore.  I  have  seen  them  on  the 
distant  wave  when  its  bed  was  smooth  and  bright  as  jasper ;  the  curtained  mist  that  hung  on 
mole  and  breaker,  and  mingled  with  the  sheeted  spanglings  of  the  surf  floated  back  from  them, 
did  not  throw  a  fringe  of  its  shadowy  mantling  on  their  forms.  I  could  not  be  deceived. 
Sometimes  the  light  was  glorious  beyond  imagination.  Towards  sunset  I  would  sometimes 
see  a  small  white  cloiH,  and  watch  its  approach ;  it  would  fix  on  a  point  of  the  rock  that  rose 
beside  my  cave ;  as  twilight  thickened  it  would  unfold,  its  centre  disclosing  a  floating  throne  of 
pearl,  and  its  skirts  expanding  into  wings  of  iris  and  aurelia  that  upbore  it.  By  moon- 
light the  pomp  grew  richer,  and  the  vision  became  exceeding  glorious.  M3rriads  of  lueent 
shapes  were  visible  in  that  unclouded  shower  of  light  which  fell  from  the  moon  on  the  summit 
^'^  myriads  swam  on  its  opal  waves,  wafted  Vxk  a  ^«  ntVi  fA  ^\m^  t^^^isAis^^  caso^ied- 
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wkh  a  li]y*B  cup,  and  inebriate  with  liquid  light.     Among  them  sat  the  shadows  of  the  lovers, 
apAvkUng  with  spheral  light,  and  throned  in  the  majesty  of  vision,  but  pale  with  the  traces 
4Mr  Biortality.     There  sat  the  lovers  in  sad  and  shadowy  state  together ;   so  greatly  unfor- 
cmute,   so  fatal,  passing  fond.     Sometimes  when  stretched  on  my  cold,  lone  bed,  I  have 
heard  her  voice  warbling  on  the  wind  touches  of  sweet,  sad  music,  such  as  I  have  heard 
her  mng  when  she  thought  herself  alone  and  unheard.     I  have  risen   and  followed  it,  and 
hand   it  floating  on  the  waters ;  I  listened,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  weep.     On  a 
•odden  the  sounds  would  chauge  to  the  roost  mournful  and  wailing  cries,  and  Erminia,  pale 
mad  convulsed  as  I  saw  her  last,  would  pass  before  me,  pointing  to  a  gory  shape  that  the 
wmves  would   throw  at  my  feet.     Then  they  would  plunge  together  into  the  waters,  and 
where  far  off  the  moon  shed  a  wan  and  cloudy  light  on  the  mid  wave,  I  would  see  their 
▼iiages  rise  dtm  and  sad,  and  hear  their  cry  die  along  the  waste  of  waters. 

**  Often  when  in  autumn  the  sun  set  among  clouds  and  vapours,  I  sat  at  the  mouth  of  my 
cave  to  watch  the  scenery  that  followed.  The  clouds  dark  and  rapid,  and  broken  with  strong 
Stains  of  red,  would  assume  wild  resemblances  to  tUings  I  scarcely  recalled  ;  ships,  and  towers, 
and  forests  on  fire,  and  moving  shapes  of  things  that  never  lived.  Sometimes  they  formed  a 
eastle^a  black  mountain  mass  of  structure  ;  its  turrets  were  fringed  with  flame,  and  the  gleamy 
tpots  below  seemed  like  fires  peeping  through  casement  and  loophole,  and  the  sanguine  waters 
that  reflected  its  shade  seemed  to  moat  it  with  blood ;  and  hosts  of  embattled  vapours,  flushed 
with  the  hues  of  the  stormy  sky,  seemed  to  march  in  mid  air  to  attack  it.  Then,  while  I 
gaaed,  Erminlo,  in  the  first  flash  of  the  sieging  lightnings,  would  burst  on  my  sight  with  a 
foce  of  wrath  and  menace,  and  behind  her  another  form,  dark  with  the  ruge  of  tempests. 
Oh,  worse  than  the  rage  of  tempest  to  me  was  this  sight  V  I  have  fled  to  my  cave,  I  have 
buried  my  face  in  my  bed  of  leaves.  But  what  shapes  have  I  seen,  as  the  keen  and  subtle 
lightnings,  glancing  through  cleft  and  crevice,  filled  the  cavern  with  sheets  of  paly  blue  ! 

**  It  was  on  one  of  these  nights  that,  wild  and  restless  as  the  tempest,  a  thought  rushed  on 
my  mind ;  it  was  the  only  thought  that  for  years  had  warmed  my  heart  with  a  natural  im- 
pulse, or  convinced  me  I  yet  held  alliance  with  the  world  of  human  beings.  Do  ye  who  read 
my  story  ask  what  was  that  thought? — I  pray  ye  to  pause  a  moment  and  think  on  my  state. 
**  I  was  a  nobleman,  a  representative  of  a  noble  house,  -whose  honours  I  bore  untarnished* 
and  of  whose  honours  1  was  proud.  My  wealth  was  great,  my  power  greater  ;  the  sphere  and 
shadow  of  my  influence  included  thousands,  who  were  cherished  and  sustained  by  it.  I  was 
loved  by  some,  honoured  by  many,  feared  by  many ;  and  to  the  fear,  such  as  remote  and 
unbending  dignity  inspires,  I  was  not  averse.  This  was  only  a  part  of  my  character.  I  was,  and 
I  may  now  speak  of  myself  as  one  who  lives  no  more,  a  munificent  patron,  an  invincible  friend, 
an  adoring  lover.  I  was  a  husband,  a  father  ;  my  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  my  wife  and  children. 
In  spite  of  my  high  thoughts  and  demeanour,  I  slept  on  the  bosom  of  domestic  love,  with  a 
fondness  of  clasp  and  a  softness  of  rest,  such  as  the  mildest  spirit  might  seek  in  the  humblest 
shed  of  privacy  ;  such  I  was.  1  might  have  run  my  race  in  peace  and  honour ;  such  I 
was.  And  what  had  I  been  made  by  a  brother  I  had  cherished  and  saved  ?  A  murderer,  a 
savage,  an  outcast  of  both  worlds,  a  denizen  of  the  wilds  in  habit,  a  demon  in  soul ! 

'*  There  is  no  describing  that  depravation  of  humanity,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  which 
he  had  reduced  me.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  driven  from  among  men  and  abode  among 
the  beasts,  had  probably  no  throbbings  of  remembered  worth  or  dignity,  no  anguish  of  moral 
debasement  to  haunt  his  dark  sleep.  My  suflerings  comprehended  the  extremes  of  all 
•  a  being  could  be  human,  and  suffer.  I  was  the  lover  of  an  object  no  power  could  obtain  or 
restore  ;  1  was  the  idolator  of  a  fiime  which  was  extinguished  and  lost ;  I  was  a  villain  with 
unimpaired  conscience  ;  I  was  a  madman  with  perfect  consciousness.  Is  there  one  fool  enough 
to  ask  what  remained  to  me  ? — revenge  ! ! 

"  Yes,  from  the  bare  breast  of  an  island  rock,  from  its  starved,  and  naked,  and  raving  in- 
habitants—from a  wretch  who  might  have  been  shown  for  a  specUcle  through  the  streets  at 
Naples,  came  a  burst  of  vindictive  energy,  that  laid  one  of  its  proudest  houses  in  the  dust. 

•*  This  event,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  sketched  the  motives,  is  the  proper  subject  of  this 
narrative ;  almost  the  moment  I  conceived  it,  I  conceived  its  progress.  Its  means,  and  the  very 
point  of  the  criminal's  character  and  situation,  on  which  it  was  to  be  made  to  bear.  Tothnw 
hfan  the  hollewness,  the  worthlciwesi,  the  nothingness  of  thai  tot  wYi\<i\k>afc  \vaii  «^\k\BdidaL 
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under  gin,  wa?  no  longer  on  object  with  revenue  or  witli  conscience  ;  its  own  attaloinent  bad 
convinced  him,  forcibly  and  awfully,  of  it.  In  his  letters  I  discovered  he  was  a  miserable  man. 
It  is  usual  to  talk  of  the  dreams  of  a  murderer's  night,  but  he  was  substantially  wretched- 
wretched  from  suspicion — wretched  from  fear — wretched  from  the  conviction  that  he  had 
destroyed  himself— for  nothing.  With  him,  therefore,  appeal  had  been  anticipated  by  eoo- 
viction,  and  punishment  superseded  by  remorse ;  but  he  was  now  surrounded  by  a  numeroiis 
family,  for  whose  welfare,  perhaps,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  guilt,  and  to  bdieve 
that  the  offences  that  had  benefitted  his  children  could  scarce  fail  of  pardon.  His  children 
were  to  shine  out  on  the  world  In  unexpected  magnificence  and  unmixed  acclamations ;  while 
mine,  the  native  heirs  of  Muralto,  mouldered  in  their  mother's  bloody  grave,  unwept  but  by 
their  exiled  father — the  father  who  had  laid  them  there  I  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Hs 
direful  event,  may  have  now  anticipated  my  purpose— to  make  the  children  the  pnnishera  of 
the  father,  and  to  combine  the  eternal  spoliation  of  the  name  and  honours  wrested  from  me 
■with  the  fall  of  their  usurper.  • ,  •  *  • 

**  I  am  aware  that  so  horrible  an  idea  never  entered  the  human  mind  before.  Let  him 
who  is  dii^poscd  to  execrate  me,  only  cast  his  eye  on  the  preceding  pages.  I  do  not  say  I  will 
be  justified ;  but  it  will  at  least  be  confessed  that  he  who  was  Injured  as  never  man  wat  in- 
jured,  should  be  revenged  as  man  was  never  avenged.  It  is  remarkable  that,  from  the 
moment  I  conceived  this  idea,  my  reason  was  not  only  restored,  with  scarce  a  subjiequent 
Interval  of  insanity,  but  my  powers  were  confirmed,  condensed,  Invigorated  to  a  degree  of 
invincible,  Ironlikc  force  and  stability,  to  which  alone  such  an  undertaking  could  be  possible; 
1  had  no  failing^weakness  of  head  or  of  heart — no  suspension  of  my  purpose,  from  the  firatlties 
of  humanity  or  intellect,  from  that  hour  for  ever. 

**  A  total  desertion  of  my  savage  habits  was  my  first  resolution ;  I  inured  myself,  after 
many  distortions  of  reluctance,  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  human  face  and  the  sound  of  th<> 
human  voice.  After  some  time  I  crossed  to  the  next  inhabited  islet.  I  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  myself  to  human  life — to  sit  for  an  hour  without  start  or  exclamation— to  eat,  with- 
out walking  about  at  my  food— and  (most  difficult  of  all)  to  pass  the  night  in  a  bed,  where, 
.it  first,  I  found  rest  impracticable.  It  was  here,  when  the  first  vehemence  of  my  purpose 
had  expended  itself,  I  began  to  scan  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it,  and  to  find  them  num- 
berless and  perilous.  I  am  persuaded  no  being  whose  character  was  not  partially  tinged  by 
madness,  could  have  been  adequate  to  its  execution.  I  have  no  desire  now  to  spend  my  time 
in  magnifying  the  wonders  of  it,  and  gratifying  a  miserable  ambition  with  the  shuddering 
praise  of  the  strength  of  a  demon's  wing  in  his  flight  to  mischief— I  have  no  intention  of 
rehearsing  my  mental  debates  and  toils — I  merely  purpose  to  tell  their  result 

"  My  first  step  was  to  pass  into  Turkey  in  Asia.  I  traversed  most  of  the  conntrics  of  Asia 
Minor ;  I  visilcd  Syria ;  T  travelled  into  Persia  ;  I  crossed  the  Persian  Gulf  into  Arabia.  I 
traversed  the  continent  of  Arabia,  and  winding  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  passed  Into 
Egypt ;  I  visited  its  upper  and  lower  regions,  and  returning  to  Cairo,  embarked  for  Europe. 
An  accident  brought  me  to  Candia,  where,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  Greek  monk,  I  went  on 
board  a  vessel  then  bound  to  Rhodes,  but  which,  finishing  her  voyage,  left  me  lo  SielTy ; 
there,  outwardly  reconciling  myself  to  the  catholic  communion,  I  procured  a  recommendation 
to  the  superior  of  a  convent  in  Naples,  and  returned  to  my  native  city. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  detail  of  the  sufferingrs  of  a  solitary  stranger,  in  a  progression  of 
fifteen  years,  through  countries  fierce,  lawless,  and  sanguinary.  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have 
been  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  sufferance  and  danger,  often  In  one  of  extremity.  If  it 
were  asked  by  what  means  I  escaped  with  life  from  such  persecution,  I  solemnly  declare  I 
know  of  none  except  total  poverty,  a  hardened  constitution,  and  a  mind  of  desperation.  A 
resolution,  the  strongest  that  ever  occupied  a  strong  mind,  was  sustained  by  gigantic  strength 
and  hardihoo<l  of  body,  the  fruit  of  my  exile  nnd  my  savagery.  My  object  In  this  long  pro- 
gress was  what  no  calamities  could  suspend,  the  study  of  the  human  character  In  Its  fletver 
and  gloomier  f«>atures.  Even  a  dungeon  could  show  me  warders,  and  torturers,  and  criminals. 
It  will  be  nsked,  why  did  I  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  human  character  where  it  subsists  in  a 
ttete  so  rude  and  unvaried,  where  icrnorance  and  oppression  combine  to  forbid  the  ezpaotion 
of  elementary,  or  the  acquisition  of  fictitious  features,  and  to  oonfioe  llfb  to  a  weary,  unfn- 
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**  I  answer*  my  search  was  after  that  part  of  the  human  character  whioh  is  equally  Yisible 
through  all  the  modifications  of  society  and  the  caprices  of  the  individual,  which  is  equally 
dinemible  in  tho  savage  and  in  the  sage,  but  which  is  generally  marked  b}'  more  strong  and 
prominent  lines  in  the  ruder  parts  of  life.  My  search  was  for  the  existence  of  superstition 
in  every  form  it  assumes,  and  for  every  mode  of  inHuence  that  could  be  exercised  on  it ;  for 
the  means  by  which  that  influence  mi^^ht  be  acquired,  and  tho  possible  extremes  to  which  the 
passion  might  be  urged  by  art  aud  terror,  ilad  this  search  been  pursued  in  Europe,  the  con- 
sequence might  have  been  (what  I  dreaded  more  than  the  sufferings  I  encountered  in  Asia  and 
Africa)  detention,  examination,  discovery ;  perhaps  on  immersion  into  the  bastilo  in  France, 
or  an  eternal  consignment  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  or  Italy.  In  Asia,  if 
my  existence  was  destroyed,  my  name  and  purpose  would  perish  along  with  it.  I  should  not 
be  remembered  as  the  man  who  only  achieved  a  vast  thought,  and  died  from  the  debility  of 
its  execution.  From  the  first  moment  I  was  convinced  that  superstition  was  my  only  engine, 
the  only  instrument  that  could  accomplish  so  great  a  purpose ;  the  only  one  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  its  mast  minute  and  its  most  operose  parts  alike ;  that  could  dissect  the  most  subtle 
and  capillary  fibres  of  the  human  heart,  and  penetrate  the  iron  fortresses  of  power ;  that 
could  wrench  the  frame  of  nature  and  sport  with  the  varieties  of  the  human  character ;  that 
could  make  the  virtuous  consider  a  crime  as  a  duty,  and  the  vicious  make  a  deity  of  a  dream. 
This  was  the  only  foundation  that  could  support  the  structure  that  I  purported  to  raise  on  it. 
I  remembered  my  own  struggles  and  reluctance,  till  something  like  a  shadowing  of  fate  stolo 
ovor  my  mind;  I  remciiibercd  the  wretched  impostor  that  they  brought  to  me  at  Baiao. 

**  The  execution  of  my  purpose,  perhaps,  was  some  protection  to  me  in  countries  whose  wild 
inhabitants  are  yet  deeply  susceptible  of  the  delights  and  the  terrors  of  superstition:  in  Turkey, 
therefore,  I  was  a  Grecian  conjuror;  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  I  was  one  of  those  der- 
vises  whose  supposed  knowled^  in  secret  studies  is  no  obstruction  to  the  sanctity  of  bis 
person  and  profession  ;  in  Persia  I  was  a  Mogian  worshipper  of  fire,  the  most  ancient  super- 
stition in  the  world ;  in  Egypt  I  was  all  these  successively,  for  in  Egypt  are  mingled  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  East.  Among  the  vulgar  I  was  a  conjuror,  but  among  the  adepts  only 
a  novice ;  no^*  in  truth  could  I  well  be  more  had  I  been  versed  in  all  the  dark  wisdom  of 
Europe,  Rosicrucion,  or  Sully's,  or  Nostradamus,  or  Albertus  Magnus's ;  had  I  been  a  student 
in  the  wizard  walls  of  Salamanca,  I  must  have  bowed  to  the  wands  of  the  Oriental  and  Afri- 
can sages.  There  arc  among  these  men,  however  ignorant  both  in  physics  anc^ literary  anti- 
quity, some  powers  still  existing  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
ascribe  thg  wonders  they  produce  to  causes  merely  uatural,  but  still  the  effects  are  such  as 
prove  an  acquaintance  with  the  depths  of  nature  which  the  most  erudite  and  studious  Euro- 
pean has  not  yet  obtained. 

**•  1  mention,  as  an  instance,  that  power  of  disarming  serpents  and  noxious  reptiles,  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  most  ignorant  and  grovelling  wretches  I  have  ever  met  with  in  Egypt ; 
a  power  which  they  pretend  to  exercise  with  spell  and  charm,  but  which,  when  I  acquired,  I 
found  to  bv  attainable  by  means  merely  physical.  I  mention  these  things  merely  to  intimate, 
the  line  of  operations  I  sought,  and  the  powers  I  acquired,  amid  the  luxuries  of  nature  and 
the  labours  of  art,  the  wonders  of  antiquity  or  the  magnificence  of  recent  dominion  ;  in  the 
mosque  or  in  the  cavern,  the  desert  or  the  bazar,  I  put  sued  but  one  object ;  my  labour  was 
never  remitted,  nor  my  tenacity  ever  relaxed. 

**  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1689  I  returned  to  Naples,  my  first  object  to  inquire 
Into  the  situation  and  characters  of  the  family,  my  next  to  be  introduced  among  theuL  I 
easily  learnt  the  former :  the  count  was  gloomy  and  solitary  ;  the  family  lived  in  retired  grm- 
dcur ;  the  sons  had  many  splendid  qualities,  but  their  minds  ivere  of  the  dark  superstitious 
complexion  of  their  house.  The  latter  also  was  easy,  for  the  count  had  become  a  devotee. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that,  having  arrived  in  my  native  city,  and  having 
means  sufficient  to  prove  my  identity  and  my  injuries,  I  did  not  prefer  the  substantial  con- 
pensation  of  my  restored  honours  and  enjoyments  to  a  visionary  and  bloody  revenge. 

**  It  will  cease  to  astonish  when  my  story  is  read  with  more  attention.     It  will  be  discoveredl 
Ihaftf  with  me,  ambition  was  only  the  ornament  of  life,  happiness  and  love  (however  hostile  t* 
ttheir  softness  my  character  may  appear)  were  its  substance,  its  soul.     M^  XkaaGft,tK)  ^b^^ifiu)^ 
were  on)^  the  cupola  that,  though  raised  to  the  summit,  constiXwled  i!lM>Nss^ 
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of  the  pile  of  my  happiness.     For  whom  should  I  seek  to  be  great  ?  was  there  another  ErmU 
nia  in  the  world  ?  were  my  children's  graves  to  be  opened  by  the  trumpet  of  a  herald  ?  They 
might  be  avenged,  but  never  recalled.     No  :    I  saw,  without  a  groan,  the  palace  and  castle 
built  by  my  ancestors — I  saw  their  jewels,  their  treasures,  their  magnificence,  sparkling  round 
the  forms  of  those  who  had  undone  me-^I  saw  without  a  thought  of  resumption,  but  with  a 
determination  of  revenge.     Ambition  had  not  left  a  shadow  on  my  mind ;  of  love,  only  the 
soul  subsisted  still ;  but,  of  revenge,  both  body  and  soul  lived  within  me  in  a  state  of  vigour 
and  vitality  still  capable  of  the  most  powerful  functions,  still  imperiously  demanding  their 
sacrifice.     From  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  revenge  is  the  most  long-lived  of 
passions.     Could  my  brother  have  poured  at  my  feet  his  palaces,  his  treasures,  his  honours- 
could  he  have  poured  along  with  them,  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to  restore 
— iOiy  name,  my  peace,  my  inward  dignities,  unclouded  and  undebased — could  he  have  done 
all  this,  I  would  have  spumed  it  all.     1  had  but  one  faculty,  one  passion,  one  appetite.     My 
body  was  but  a  corporal  vehicle  for  revenge  ;  its  spirit  seemed  to  actuate  me  instead  of  a  soul. 
**  Let  those  who  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  my  undertaking,  think  on  the  requisites  I  poi- 
•tessed  for  its  success,  and  the  train  of  preparation  those  requisites  had  long  been  in.  My  body 
was  as  a  body  of  adamant;  my  mind  was  capable  of  filling  and  directing  the  energies  of  such 
a  frame.  I  was  invincible  to  the  fatigues  of  famine,  of  sleeplessness,  or  of  toil;  no  difficulties  eoald 
exhaust,  no  dangers  could  repel ;  the  world,  its  temptations  and  its  terrors,  were  like  dust  be- 
neath my  feet.     I  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  human  t*mper,  deep  and  accurate,  together 
with  a  patience  of  caprices  and  anomalies  which  only  experience  can  teach.     No  sallies  of  vio- 
lence could  intimidate,  no  rigour  of  obduracy  could  weary  me.   With  regard  to  the  immediate 
means  of  eflecting  my  purpose,  my  mind,  or  rather  my  memory,  was  a  perfect  (hesaurat  terro' 
rwu     I  had  powers  to  confound  the  deliberate,  and  to  scare  the  bold.     My  body  as  well  as  my 
mind  conspired  with  my  purpose.     My  figure  was  gigantic,  my  countenance  scarce  bore 
resemblance  to  humanity ;  the  intonations  of  my  voice  were  like  the  roar  of  the  storm  and 
cataract  it  had  been  my  delight,  in  the  rage  of  insanity,  to  imitate ;  and,  above  all,  I  possened, 
from  memor}',  a  perfect  knowledge  of  secret  passages  and  subterranean  recesses,  both  at  Muralto 
and  the  palace  at  Naples ;  these  I  had  loved  to  explore  when  I  was  their  inmate  from  an  en- 
thusiastic passion  for  gloom  and  for  antiquity.     Such  was  the  preparation.     That  I  may  not 
be  thought  to  lay  a  chimerical  stress  on  the  influence  of  superstition,  I  shall  mention  some 
circumstanoes  that  occurred  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  my  purpose.     Amadeo,  duke  di 
Monte  CeruH,  was  a  libertine  whom  I  had  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life — about  ten 
years  previous  to  my  marriage,  when  I  was  a  gay  nobleman  at  Naples.     I  was  with  him  and 
other  cavaliers  at  an  assembly  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago ;  the  conversation  happened, 
strangely  enough,  to  turn  on  the  existence  of  spirits :  the  subject  was  more  congenial  to  my 
mind  than  the  babble  of  levity,  and  I  spoke  on  it  with  ray  accustomed  solemn  energy.     Monte 
Ceruli  ridiculed  the  subject,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  I  spoke  on  it.     I  did  not  choose  to 
altercate  with  such  a  trifler,  and  giving  the  conversation  a  ludicrous  turn,  proposed  that  we 
should  enter  into  an  engagement,  that  whoever  died  first  should  appear  to  the  survivor,  as  a 
punishment  for  scepticism,  or  a  confirmation  of  orthodoxy.     He  accepted  it,  laughing ;  but  it 
"Was  not  with  laughter  he  received  the  proof.  \Vhen,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  plan,  I  appeared 
to  Ippolito  at  Naples,  while  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavaliers,  I  observed  Monte  Cemli 
among  the  number.     \Vhcn   I  had  produced  the  effect  of  my  visit  J  retreated  behind  the 
tapestry,  where  a  concealed  door  communicated  with  a  secret  passage,  through  which  I  es- 
caped while  they  were  searching  for  me.     This  was  a  contrivance,  indeed,  easily  detected,  but 
I  had  chosen  my  time  well ;  it  was  easy  to  disappear  amid  the  confusion  of  terror  anddnink«> 
ennesj.     The  party  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of  me ;  as  I  was  evading  them  I 
met  Monte  Ceruli,  who,  of  all  the  party,  was  alone.     He  detained  me— I  heard  others  ap- 
proaching; I  dreaded  discovery — I  dreaded,  at  least,  the  dissolution  of  my  spiritual  character. 
1  unmasked,  and  addressed  him  in  my  own  voice,  which  I  had  carefully  concealed  since  my 
return  to  Naples :  in  its  hollow  and  peculiar  tones   I  told  him  I  was  the  spirit  of  his  departed 
companion.     He  fell  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  I  am  told  continued  so  till  his  death.     Oa 
the  Duke  di  Pallerini,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  (in  consequence  of  a  confession  made  by  a 
Si^niT  domestic  to  a  monk  at  Naples,  but  which  involved  nothing  bat  general  siispicioiis)  to 
^f^  Wftterions  disaopeerance  of  tbe  \iU  WMjiiwt  e£  ^uatSi!d<^.QGkUssami«Kh 
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iaflneiioe  was  attempted.  I  knew  the  ioqniry  would  terminate  in  my  brother's  detection  and 
cooaeqnent  punishment,  for  I  knew  hit  own  toirora  would  betraj  him  ;  but  though  I  devoCed- 
hfan  to  puni'hment,  I  determioed  b  j  no  one  but  me  should  it  be  inflicted.  Calling  the  duke, 
therefore,  to  another  apartment,  after  adjuring  him  to  seoresy,  I  discovered  myself,  and 
proved  the  futility  of  a  charge  for  the  murder  of  one  whom  he  beheld  alive.  It  was  owing  to 
this  resolution  of  reserving  to  myself  the  powers  and  mode  of  retribution,  that  a  cireumstanco- 
ooeorred,  whose  mystery  is  most  dark  and  voluminous,  and  whose  mystery  can  be  disclosed 
ooly  by  mo.  I  was  (while  yet  a  brother  in  the  Franciscan  convent)  returning  from  a  pUgrim* 
sge  to  Rome  when  a  report,  which  wasdiffUsed  everywhere,  met  my  ear,  that  a  discovery  bad 
been  made  by  some  dying  man  to  a  monk  in  Apulia,  relative  to  the  family  of  Montorio,  whose 
boooars,  whose  very  existence,  it  was  said,  was  involved  in  its  substance. 

**  By  whom  such  a  discovery  could  be  made  (of  which  I  belioved  myself  the  solitary  pos- 
sessor on  the  face  of  the  earth),  was  of  less  moment  to  inquire  than  how  to  obstruct  its 
diselosare.  I  was  resolved  that  neither  the  Inquisition  nor  tlie  Vatican,  no  power,  secular  or 
spiritual,  should  wrest  my  victim  from  me.  The  monk,  it  was  reported,  was  on  his  journey 
to  RodM,  to  procure  an  audicuce  of  the  Pope.  He  travelled  with  all  the  inoonsistency  of 
isar  in  his  preparations ;  he  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  yet  affected  to  conceal  his  name 
nd  the  motives  of  his  progress.  I  had  arrived,  on  the  close  of  my  pilgrimage,  at  a  town 
called  Bellano — I  understood  there  were  a  number  of  travellers  at  the  inn,  and  I  hostened 
there,  to  receive  some  intelligence  on  the  subject.  I  found  them  engaged  in  discussing  it ;  a 
■otitary.  silent  pilgrim,  did  not  interrupt  them.  I  was  suffered  to  listen,  and  that  was  all  I 
desired.  I  found  that  the  monk  was  expected  to  pass  the  night  at  Bellano  on  his  journey. 
Many,  whose  business  lay  in  other  directions,  had  quitted  them,  for  a  chance  of  meeting  this 
man*  about  whom  curiosity  was  thus  vividly  employed,  and  all  had  agreed  to  sit  together  in 
the  great  hall  till  ho  arrived,  if  his  arrival  was  delayed  till  morning.  About  midnight  tho 
nenk  eame.  He  looked  pale,  weary,  and  tcrrifled  with  his  undertaking.  He  looked  around 
nspseionsly  and  dejectedly.  I  was  the  only  person  who  wore  the  sacred  habit  in  the  com* 
pany ;  this  accident  determined  bis  addressing  himself  tome,  and  to  this  I  owe  the  obstruction 
of  hie  progress.  He  spoke  confidentially,  as  one  weary  of  the  restraints  of  silence  and  secrecy, 
and  glad'to  unburthen  a  weak  mind  of  a  disproportioned  load.  He  acknowledged  be  was  terri^ 
lied  by  the  importance  and  danger  of  the  commission  imposed  on  him— >tho  ruin,  and  probably 
the  revenge  of  a  powerful  family. — *  I  would,'  said  he,  *  I  were  in  my  cell  again,  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  wooden  crucifix  beside  my  pallet ;  1  am,  however,  safe  to-night.  I  remember  visit- 
fag  this  house  before  I  took  the  vows ;  there  is  a  chamber  of  peculiar  construction  in  it.  I 
have  no  dread  of  assassin,  or  spy,  or  emissary  of  the  Montorio  family,  while  sleeping  in  that 
chamber.  I  know  not  why,  but  my  mind  is  wondrous  heavy  and  fearfbl  to-night'  I  endeo- 
vonred  to  encourage  him,  and  inquired  the  construction  of  the  chamber  he  described. — *  Thie 
house,*  said  he,  *  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  robbers,  who  contrived,  in  many  of  the  apart- 
ments,  devices  for  escape  or  concealment  In  one  of  the  chambers  there  is  a  trapdoor,  acted 
on  by  a  spring,  which  is  continued  through  the  wall  to  the  adjacent  apartment ;  l)eneath  it  is 
a  flight  of  spiral  steps,  hollowed  in  the  wall,  and  communicating  with  subterranean  vaults,  of 
wUch  the  extent  is  unknown.  Should  I  be  disturbed  by  any  apprehensions,  I  can  immerge 
myself  t>eneath  the  trapdoor,  and  remain  there  unsuspected  till  all  search  or  hope  of  my 
raeovery  had  ceased.'  Childish  as  this  expedient  was*  I  appeared  to  approve  of  it,  and  by 
affecting  to  doubt  the  principle  of  the  construction,  led  him  to  explain  it  sufflciently  for  my 
purpose.  To  that  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting — how  to  fix  him  in  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  construction  of  the  trapdoor  might  operate.  To  effect  this,  I  stole  to  his  chamlier, 
and  placed  a  small  table,  on  which  there  was  a  crucifix,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  boards 
were  disjointed.  Weary  and  timid,  the  monk  retired  to  his  apartment,  mino  (to  which  the 
spring  extended,  and  which  he  had  entreated  me  to  occupy  for  his  security)  was  the  adjacent 
one.  I  watched  him  through  a  crevice  of  the  wainscot,  I  saw  him  approach  the  fatal  spot^ 
md  prostrate  himself  on  it  At  that  moment  I  applied  my  hand  to  the  spring  (which  was 
only  a  eliding  rope  with  a  weight,  and  which  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  hangings),  the 
trapdoor  opened  beneath  him,  and  I  heard  him  plunge  into  tho  chasm  with  a  suddenness  that 
prevented  his  last  scream,  if  ho  uttered  one,  (nm  being  heard.  Nevet  ^aai  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^* 
etMy  eomphied. 
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^  He  was  iwaUowed  up  as  bj  tha  aarUi  opaninf  her  mouth ;  not  a  vattiga  of  bim  remaiaaA 
nben  the  trapdoor  wai  replaced.  Ha  wai  precipitated  through  the  circular  boUoir  dowa 
which  the  ttaira  woood  to  a  vault  of  depth  incalculable.  Of  the  confetuon,  which  be  alwa|t 
carried  in  his  bosom,  be  aasurad  me  tliere  was  not  another  copy  extant.  Its  nibject,  ttaera* 
fSsre,  bad  perished  with  bim.  The  secret  of  the  trapdoor,  he  also  informed  me,  was  unkooirA 
to  the  proprietors,  and  confined  to  me  und  himself.  This  ioformation  proved  to  be  sofficieiitlj 
tme»  for  among  the  inquiry  and  commotion  this  strange  event  occasioned,  no  one  sospeoted 
or  esamined  the  construction  of  the  flooring.  I  was  satisfied  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  means 
and  agent  in  this  extraordinary  confession.  I  was  satisfied  to  let  it  moulder  with  the  corae  of 
him  who  bore  it,  since  I  had  now  extinguiihed  the  last  gleam  of  light  that  the  hands  of 
strangers  had  presumed  to  throw  on  the  gloomy  secrets  of  our  house.  Am  I  asked  whether  I 
Cslt  no  compunctious  hauntings  for  tho  murder  of  an  innocent  man  ?  I  answer,  as  much  as  a 
giant,  who  scales  a  mountain,  feels  for  the  insects  be  crushes  in  his  progress. 

**  Shortly  after  this  event,  I  entered  into  the  count's  family  as  his  confessor,  and  learned 
the  characters  of  his  sons.  That  was  not  indeed  my  first  object— my  first  was  to  find  out  tha 
grave  of  Erminia  and  her  children,  and  there ^^-  But  I  will  not  violate  the  sacredoeea  of 
my  sufferings;  I  will  not,  for  they  would  not,  if  disclosed,  be  believed.  No  one  would  ascribe 
human  feelings  to  me ;  no  one  could  believe  me  capable  of  sorrow.  I  would  not  have  mea- 
tioned  the  subject,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  my  nightly  penance  there  are  connected 
with  the  events  of  my  story. 

**  The  brothers  I  discovered  were  of  different  characters.  The  elder,  who  resided  at 
Naples,  was  volatile  and  impetuous ;  the  younger,  dark  and  deliberate.  Perhaps  those  who 
think  they  have  satiated  wonder  with  my  depravity,  will  still  wonder  that  I  should  detenniae 
to  sacrifice  both.  I  understood  that,  united  in  the  strictest  friendship,  they  were  inaceca- 
slble  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Had  I  assailed  either  separately,  as  their  confidence  waa 
unbounded,  the  interference  of  the  other  would  have  frustrate  my  purpose ;  but  aa  they 
held  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  their  mutual  confidence  could  only  incraaat 
their  mutual  fear. 

*'  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  to  a  detail  of  the  devices  by  which  I  subdued  the  intdlecta 
and  integrity  of  these  youths  to  my  purpose.  Worlds  did  I  say  ?  What  in  the  reach  of  imagi- 
nation could  prevail  with  me  to  retrace  those  images  of  wickedness  and  horror,  but  the  vindi- 
cation of  my  victims  ?  Yes,  their  vindication;  their  vindication,  which  I  now  pursue  with  ten 
thousand-fold  the  devotion  I  once  did  their  ruin.  "What  but  that  could  make  me  procbdm 
these  mysteries  of  iniqui^  ?  \Miat  but  that  could  make  me  live  to  proclaim  them  ?  I  will 
prove  it  as  plain— as  palpable  as  daylight ;  it  was  impossible  for  mere  human  nature  to  evade 
or  to  resist  the  snores  the  subtlety  of  my  vengeance  had  wound  around  them.  Around  them  1 
Whom  ?    But  soft,  if  possible ;  not  many  hours  remain  to  me. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  understood  their  different  characters,  I  commenced  my  assaults.  Their 
distance  from  each  other  was  on  advantage  to  me ;  their  different  situations  suggested  difibrent 
modes  of  temptation  to  me.  Ippolito,  who  was  in  the  concourse  of  a  populous  city,  I  deter- 
mined to  subdue  by  the  force  of  spectacle  and  sensible  representation,  mixed  with  something 
of  astrological  jargon,  to  which  I  knew  ho  was  addicted.  Annibal  I  devoted  to  the  influence 
of  solitary  terror,  and  the  supposed  incumbency  of  a  task  assigned  him  by  a  spiritual  agent- 
strong  means  to  prevail  with  tho  inmate  of  an  ancient  castle,  whose  mind  was  gloomy,  and 
whose  sense  of  duty  was  rigid  and  inflexible. 

"  Over  Annibal  my  influence  was  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  his  own  restlessooM 
and  solicitude,  the  uneasy  effervescence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  wasting  itself  in  gloom  and  solf* 
tude.  I  heard  him  questioning  an  old  domestic  named  Michelo,  whom  I  remembered  to  hara 
seen  in  other  days,  but  the  remembrance  woke  no  kindliness  in  roe  now.  I  found  Annibal  so 
intent  on  his  inquiries,  and  the  old  man,  so  contrary  to  all  my  expectations,  so  well  prepared 
to  satisfy  them,  that  dreading  the  anticipation  of  my  purpose  from  the  increasing  importuniciea 
of  one,  and  tho  feeble  reserve  of  the  other,  I  interfered,  and  privately  forbade  Michelo  to  com* 
municate  with  the  signer  any  further.  Whether  my  earnestness  betrayed  a  resemblance  to 
Bounds  and  features  Michelo  must  have  remembered,  or  whether  it  was  the  weakness  of  a 
BAinjUnikflB  with  age  and  superstition,  I  know  not;  but  it  is  oertain  that  from  the  hour 
rtwf  tbU  iatiauUoQ,  he  ceased  to  Mieve  ma  a  V«miik  V»in%  \  tua  terran^  thoBi^ 
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Iker  Mcorad  his  confldenee,  prayed  oa  bb  healUi,  and  I  have  to  namber  thii  aohappy  amoiif 
mf  lavoluoUry  Tictiins.  lA  indeed,  be  suipeeted  me  to  be  my  farmer  lelf,  bit  penetration*  or 
Mi  memory,  wera  beyond  thoie  of  my  own  brother*  or  all  who  had  ever  known  or  ramemberad 
ma ;  jti  I  do  not  think  my  travels,  my  hardships,  my  snflbringa,  anything,  had  altered  ma 
aActoany,  tiU  my  heart  and  disposition  underwent  that  change  that  surpassed  the  impressiont 
flfalL 

*  Meanwhile  my  toils  closed  rapidly  ronnd  AnnibaL  The  tomb  of  Erminia,  which  I  visited 
vntj  n^t ;  her  coffin,  which,  in  purauance  of  a  rigid  penance-vow,  I  tinged  every  night  with 
■J  Uood,  jritnesscd  strange  encounters.  Sometimes  they  watched  me  as  I  wandered  thitlier 
with  my  lonely  lamp,  which  they  believed  to  be  borne  by  no  earthly  hand ;  and  sometimea 
thay  pursued  me  into  the  vault,  whence  they  retired,  shuddering  with  visionary  horrorst  and 
ollaa  besmeared  with  my  blood. 

"  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  apartments  of  Erminia ;  they  had  been  deserted  since 
bar  death,  and  I  visited  through  avenues  known  only  to  myself,  in  undisturbed  solitude  and 
■eenrity.  One  erening,  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  bloody  traces  that  marked  the  floor  where 
Verdoni  fell,  I  heard  steps  approaching.  I  had  scarce  time  to  conceal  myself  behind  the 
tapestry,  when  Annibal  and  Michelo  entered.  I  was  at  firat  impelled  to  start  forth,  and  scare 
them  into  flight ;  but  reflecting  that  whatever  increased  the  influence  of  superstition  established 
miBe»  I  contrived,  by  looking  through  a  rent  in  the  tapestry,  which  represented  a  figure  in  the 
act  of  pointing,  and  by  communicating  to  its  arm,  the  motion  of  mine,  to  impel  them  to  a  search 
wludi  discovered  the  body  of  VerdonL  It  hod  been  interred  in  a  recess  of  the  wall  by  Ascanio. 

"  On  another  occasion,  on  entering  the  ruined  chapel,  which  nightly  witnessed  my  terrible 
orisons,  I  found  Annibal  and  Michelo  already  there.  I  extinguished  my  lamp,  and  attempted 
to  escape  in  the  vault ;  Michelo,  confused,  and  in  the  dark,  obstructed  me ;  with  a  nervous 
grasp  I  sailed,  dragged  him  in  with  me,  and  closed  the  iron  grate.  Annibal  hastened  to  the 
oMile  for  assistance.  During  this  interval  I  addressed  my  prisoner  in  the  hollow  tones  of 
daath ;  I  reproved  his  presumption,  and  darkly  intimated  those  disastera  which  I  was  pre- 
paring for  the  house  of  Montorio.  The  old  man  listened  to  me  in  terror,  and  died  the  next 
dajr  of  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  the  dread  of  being  involved  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
he  suspected  too  justly. 

^  AlMnt  this  period,  the  monk  to  whom  Michelo  had  made  his  dying  confession,  thought  the 
sotpiclons  it  contained  too  momentous  to  be  suppressed ;  he,  therefore,  communicated  tbem 
to  Us  superior,  who  laid  them  before  the  king,  by  whom  the  Duke  di  Pallcrini  was  dispatched^ 
to  inquire  into  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Count  of  Montorio,  his  wife  Erminia  di  Amaldi, 
and  their  children.  How  this  terminated  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  is  already  well  known; 
with  regard  to  my  victim  Annibal,  its  conclusion  was  momentous  indeed.  I  did  not  think  him 
falling  into  my  snares  with  sufficient  facility ;  I  required  to  have  him  more  in  my  own  power, 
tiiat  he  should  look  more  to  nie  as  the  proper  agent  of  the  wooden  he  had  witnessed  or 
im^fined.  I  effected  my  purpose  unsuspected.  On  the  Duke  di  Pallerini's  approach  to  the 
eaitl?,  I  was  commissioned  by  my  brother  (from  whom  I  had  never  concealed  my  knowledge  of 
Us  guilt,  and  who  also  viewed  me  with  a  kind  of  shadowy  fear),  to  remove  the  mouldering 
eorse  of  Verdoni,  lest  the  duke,  the  extent  of  whose  information  they  could  not  conjecture^ 
should  direct  his  search  thither.  I  entered  the  apartments,  removed  the  corse,  and,  retiring, 
left  the  passages  open.  I  bore  the  remains  of  Verdoni  to  my  closet,  where,  I  believe,  they 
were  seen  by  Annibal's  servant,  Filippo,  whose  curiosity  was,  at  least,  sufficiently  punished  by 
■eeting  me  in  the  close  of  the  evening  with  the  skeleton  in  my  arms,  which  I  was  about  to 
canvey  to  a  vault  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage  I  was  traversing.  I  perceived  this  fellow, 
who  was  bold  and  curious,  followed  me ;  I  raised  the  carrion  head  above  my  cowl,  and  he  fled 

hi  terror. 

'*  On  that  night  Anuibal  repaired  again  to  the  forbidden  apartments ;  I  informed  the  count 
of  his  son's  dangerous  spirit  of  discovery,  and  led  him  to  the  spot.  The  criminals  were  con- 
flood  ;  'this  was  what  I  wished.  On  a  mind  weakened  by  loneliness  and  fear,  I  believed  my 
Influence  would  be  resistless.  Not  easily  convinced  or  subdued,  Annibal  long  resisted  the  array 
of  tcrrora  I  spread  before  him ;  I  mingled  opiates  with  his  food,  that  I  might  enter  his  priaoa 
nnperceived ;  I  screamed  in  ooding  and  unearthly  tones  in  the  passages  oC  tkk«  UrH«t«  \NiMl 
Wm  m  tMie  that,  while  it  gtronglynkmd  to  the  ttrange  oibiMtftaYiA  \M\ttMfDSXi  ^^e^kaMaM^ 
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ttnninated  in  the  terrible  event  to  which  it  wtt  my  purpoie  to  lead  him*  Still  he  reffisted, 
though  he  resitted  more  feebly.  I  conceived  another  f^an.  I  appeared  to  accede  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  count,  to  remove  him  by  poiion.  I  prepured  an  opiate  of  an  eztraordtnary 
power ;  for,  amon'^  the  secrets  of  which  1  had  acquired  a  knowledge  in  the  East,  those  of  phar- 
macy and  philtre  had  not'been  forgotten.  The  operation  of  this  I  knew  would  be  suAcientlj 
strong  to  deceive  his  father  with  the  expected  resemblance  of  death ;  and  while  it  continued^ 
I  purposed  to  convey  him  to  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  where,  remote  from  all  influence  but 
mine,  I  believed  he  would  cease  to  resist  that  influence  longer. 

**  His  prison  was  not  sufficiently  gloomy,  nor  were  his  spirits  properly  subdued  for  my  pvrpose; 

**  The  plan  was  defeated  by  the  dexterity  of  Filippo,  who  contrived  to  administer  to  me  the 
opiate  I  had  prepared  for  his  master ;  and  during  its  effect,  drew  from  my  vest  the  keys  of  the 
passage  through  which  I  had  intended  to  convey  him.  They  escaped  from  the  castle,  nor 
when  I  recovered  was  I  sorry  for  their  escape.  I  knew  I  should  overtake  them,  and  when  I 
did,  the  terror  which  the  appearance  of  one  they  must  believe  invulnerable  by  poison,  wouM 
excite,  I  knew  would  be  more  than  a  balance  for  the  suspension  of  my  influence  during  the  in- 
terval of  their  flight.  But  the  count  was  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  escape  of  the  fogitivef. 
Spies  were  employed,  and  immense  rewards  circulated  for  their  discovery  clandestinely ;  these 
were  at  length  successful,  about  the  time  that  Anniba),  on  his  progress  to  PuzzoU,  paused  at 
a  village  where  circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture  detained  him. 

**  The  influence  I  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  the  count  was  mixed  and  extraordhiary. 
My  austerities,  my  superhuman  abstinence  and  contempt  of  fatigue,  and  pain,  and  watcUag, 
had  raised  mo  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  estimation  as  a  devotee.  For  my  interference  be- 
tween his  danger  and  the  requisitions  of  Pallerini,  he  felt  a  kind  of  visionary  gratitude,  that 
mingled  awe  and  wonder  with  the  control  I  held  over  him.  He  perceived  that  I  was  perfectly 
potsessed,  not  only  of  those  dark  events  whose  secrecy  he  had  believed  inaccessible,  but  of  al- 
most ever}'  other  part  of  his  life ;  these  subjects  were  therefore  spared  in  our  conversationt 
by  a  kind  of  silent  compromise.  They  were  referred  to,  but  not  spoken  of;  he  heard  me  hint 
my  knowledge  of  them  without  starting,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  them  himself  He 
certainly  regarded  mc  as  a  being  not  of  this  world ;  his  mind,  weakened  by  the  perpetual  ha- 
rassings  of  guilt  and  danger,  reposed  on  the  idea  of  a  visionary  protector ;  and  timid  and  jealous 
of  its  security,  pleased  itself  with  the  thought  of  employing  a  secret  and  resistless  minister  ot 
death.  Hence  he  would  at  one  time  employ  me  as  an  assassin  without  remorse,  and  at  an- 
other, consult  mc  as  a  saint  without  superstition  ;  for  where  the  human  character  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exist,  human  guilt  vanishes  also.  Believing  me  one  to  whom  all  things  were  known* 
he  ceased  to  ha\'c  any  compunctious  reserve  ;  and  believing  me  one  to  whom  almost  all  things 
were  possible,  he  called  on  me,  without  hesitation,  for  that  assistance,  which  he  believed  could 
be  conferred  by  mc  without  a  crime 

**  Such  was  the  influence  I  had  acquired  over  a  man  agitated  by  the  fears  of  unsteady 
guilt  and  the  anguish  of  imperfect  penitence,  sanguinary  from  the  dread  of  discovery,  and 
superstitious  from  the  experienced  erosions  of  conscience,  anxious  to  retain  what  had  been  ac- 
qaired  by  blood,  yet  desirous  to  combine  the  pardon  of  guilt  with  its  security.  Such  was  the 
influence  I  was  solicitous  to  acquire ;  the  utmost  extent  of  my  vengeance  was  to  the  limits  oi 
thb  world.  Men  may  smile  at  these  illusions  of  romantic  revenge,  but  it  is  certain  that,  while 
I  devoted  him  to  death,  I  led  him  a  pilgrimage  of  saintly  preparation  to  it,  while  no  power 
could  wrest  my  \-ictim  from  me,  or  buy  from  me  one  of  his  dying  groans.  I^rayed,  I  watched, 
I  wept  with  him.     I  sentenced  the  sinner,  but  I  tried  to  save  the  penitent. 

"  I  will  now  rehearse  the  more  dark  and  complicated  means  resorted  to  with  Ippolito.  I 
discovered,  what  in  Naples  is  cosily  discoverable,  a  number  of  those  wretches,  who,  under 
various  denominations,  profess  to  hold  converse  with  another  world.  To  these  I  told  a  tale 
sufllciently  plausible,  and  what  was  more  plausible,  I  told  them  out  handfuis  of  Eroid. 
The  liberality  or  the  superstition  of  the  count  had  supplied  roe  abundantly.  >fy  plan 
required  the  aid  of  number?,  and  it  required  a  diversity  and  costliness  of  prr r,:r.uion ; 
and,  of  all  most  difRcult,  it  required  that  my  victim  should  not  be  undeceived  bv  the  vulgar 
rapacity  of  my  associates,  which  I  satisfied  clandestinely  myself.  .My  first  application  to 
IppoYito  r^  '  ♦he  jargon  of  his  favourite  study.  On  this,  and  many  other  occasions,  the 
dMitjy  t,  Md  the  inoonceiTable  swidnets  ot  my  iM^Qia&,Wii«n!\«dL\\v&  ^tewsKnSbi 
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I  affected.  Afterwards  I  concealed  myself  in  the  confessional  of  a  ohurCh  whither  I  had  led 
him,  and  which  I  knew  had  a  private  recess,  and  left  him  with  the  belief  that  I  had  melted 
into  the  elemenU.  Another  time  I  led  him  to  a  vault,  where  lay  a  body,  from  whose  mortal 
fate  I  wished  to  suggest  to  him  his  own. 

"  At  all  times,  by  my  knowledge  of  the  possa^^es  of  the  palace,  I  had  opportunities  of  leav- 
ing letters  in  his  apartment,  and  once  of  entering  it  while  he  was  there,  where  my  showing  a 
family  ring,  and  telling  a  mysterious  story  of  its  last  possessor,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
wonder  and  perplexity.  At  length>  when  I  believed  him  sufficiently  impressed  with  fantastic 
notions  of  my  character  and  agency,  I  led  him  to  a  subterranean  vault,  where  the  disguises  of 
my  associates,  the  quaint  solemnity  of  our  language,  the  blue  and  vaporous  light  that  played  on 
objects  not  to  be  described,  displayed  every  device  whose  influence  could  abuse  or  witch  the 
flenses  or  the  mind. 

"  But  I  discovered,  in  both  my  victims,  that  whatever  facility  they  betrayed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  gloomy  and  £antastic  impressions,  they  both  revolted  with  equal  abhorrence  of  insulted 
integrity  from  the  end  those  impressions  were  designed  to  lead  to.  IppoUto,  impetuous  and 
eccentric  as  he  was  pure  and  noble,  would  never  have  been  entangled  but'in  a  web  of  wicked- 
ness so  fine  and  intricate,  that  human  strength  could  not  bear  its  powers  unhurt  from  its  witch- 
ing hold.  By  the  skill  of  one  of  our  associates,  an  exact  model  of  the  faces  of  IppoUto  and  the 
oonnt  was  procured  in  wax ;  they  were  moulded  into  masks,  and  the  former  was  assumed  by 
another,  who  was  in  figure  strikingly  like  IppoUto.  This  man,  placing  himself  in  a  recess  of 
the  vault,  where  I  led  my  victim,  represented  by  his  gestures,  reflected  in  a  shaded  mirror,  the 
anguish  of  a  mind  iropeUed  to  an  involuntary  crime ;  at  the  moment  that  IppoUto,  touched  by 
a  gloomy  sympathy,  bent  over  the  mirror,  the  man  uncovered  his  mask,  and  IppoUto  beheld  his 
living  likeness. 

«  The  solicitude  thus  excited  was  augmented  by  delay  and  dramatic  illusions,  till,  no  longer 
master  of  his  intellects,  and  scarce  retaining  his  turbid  and  confused  perceptions,  he  was  led 
into  another  vault,  and  told  that  to  obtain  the  knowledge  he  required,  he  must  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  the  night  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  naked  and  unresisting  victim,  who  was  bound 
on  an  altar,  dimly  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  vault.  I  remember  his  resistance  too  weU.  At 
length,  by  the  temptation  of  that  fatal  thirst  of  invisible  knowledge  which  constituted  the 
whole  wonder  of  my  influence  (the  engine  by  which  I  could  wrest  the  whole  moral  world),  he 
was  induced  to  plunge  bis  poniard  into  the  breast  of  a  waxen  image,  which  spouted  out  blood 
upon  his  bands,  and  from  which,  withdrawing  the  oovering,  I  disclosed  the  face  of  his  father. 

**  From  that  moment  he  was  sealed  and  set  apart  as  mine.  He  never  could  expel  from  his 
conscience  the  stain  of  imaginary  blood ;  be  never  could  expel  that  nameless  dread  that  whis- 
pered, if  the  object  he  had  mangled  was  not  the  living  and  corporeal  frame  of  his  father,  it 
must  be  an  inmate  of  that  world  which  is  peopled  with  shadowy  resemblances  of  this.  This 
conjecture  confirmed  the  vilionary  power  of  those  who  could  summon  such  appearances,  that 
power  verified  its  own  predictions«  and  its  predictions  annoiunced  that  he  should  perish  as  the 
j>«fiVL<in  of  his  father.  From  that  time  I  pursued  him  into  crowds,  as  well  as  society ;  per- 
petually reminded  him  of  the  midnight  hour'^-perpetually  held  up  to  him  the  gory  weapon— 
and  found,  from  his  failing  resolution,  that  even  the  influence  of  superstition  may  be  darkened 
and  deepened  by  the  consciousness  of  guUt* 

**  In  a  short  time  he  fled  from  my  persecutions ;  he  quitted  Naplea  This  event  I  had 
expected  from  his  impetuosity,  and  made  sufficient  provision  for  it.  I  had  diffused  every- 
where what  his  imprudence  had  assisted  me  in  diffiising,  reports  of  his  nightly  wanderings, 
and  of  his  being  mated  in  some  horrible  league  with  unblessed  souls.  The  report  spread 
around  him  an  atmosphere  of  moral  pestilence ;  every  one  shrunk  from  his  presence ;  while 
the  terrors  that  attended  the  suspicion  of  his  presepce  gave  to  his  progress  a  notoriety  that 
marked  every  step  he  took,  even  to  the  distance  of  Muralto.  At  this  period,  by  the  wayward 
flight  of  my  victims,  they  were  both  conducted,  though  unoonsciously»  to  spots  so  near  each 
other,  that  my  double  ogency  was  easily  united. 

"  The  count's  confidence  in  powers  which  he  beUeved  were  not  those  of  a  mortal  minister, 
now  compelled  me  to  leave  the  castle.  He  had  received  from  the  abbess  of  a  convent,  whose 
name  I  now  forget,  but  which  was  destroyed  in  the  late  commotions  of  the  earth,  a  letter^ 
acquainting  him  he  novice  Ildefonsa  MauzoU,  who  had  always  showed  the  utmost 
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tance  to  auuxne  the  veil,  bad,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  been  seen  by  a  young  cavalier, 
who  the  understood  was  bis  son,  and  by  whose  sudden  and  impetuous  passions,  not  only  her 
profession  was  delayed,  but  even  her  release  insisted  on.  She  added,  that  lldefonsa's  retohi* 
tion  had  been  confirmed  by  the  presumption  of  her  lover,  who,  it  was  easy  to  discover,  hid 
made  his  professions  of  love  and  liberation  but  too  acceptable  to  her. 

"  The  count,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  evinced  a  distraction  that  amazed  me  ;  1  cookl 
scarce  pacify  him  by  my  promises  to  hasten  to  the  spot  and  mar  the  dreams  of  the  lovcrk. 
This  I  had,  at  all  events,  intended,  as  this  was  the  period  I  intended  to  connnce  my  vlcttaif 
no  distance  of  space  could  shelter  them  from  me. 

**  In  the  interval  of  my  hurried  departure,  the  count  had  but  time  to  acquaint  me  that 
ndefonsa  Mauzoli  was  the  unowned  child  of  Erminia  and  Verdoni,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  solitude  of  a  convent,  and  whom  he  had  devoted  to  the  veil,  though  In  vain.  Re 
abjured  me  to  hasten  and  prevent,  by  the  most  decisive  measures,  the  event  of  this  disastrouf 
passion,  of  which,  it  was  easy  to  see,  he  dreaded  more  than  he  disclosed  of  mischief  and  horror. 

"  I  left  Muralto,  and  when  I  saw  Ildefonsa  was  convinced  nothing  but  her  final  separatkM 
from  Annibal  couTd  again  place  him  in  my  power.  She  was  the  picture  of  her  molher.  I 
dreaded  her  beauty,I  dreaded  her  excellencies,  I  dreaded  those  bland  and  balmy  influences  wbfeh 
innocence  and  love  must  produce  on  the  most  corroded  mind.  I  felt  that  Annibal,  in  her  amn, 
would  wake  from  my  persecutions  as  from  a  horrid  vision.  I  determined  she  should  die. 
Such' was  the  count's  determination ;  and  the  abbess,  wearied  and  provoked  by  her  opposition, 
acceded  readily. 

**  In  my  journey  to  the  convent  I  heard  that  Bellano,  the  place  where  the  unforf  unatc 
monk  had  perished  with  his  confession,  was  not  a  mile  from  the  convent ;  it  was  now  deserted 
and  destroyed,  rendered  almost  a  waste  by  indigence  and  superstition.  This  intelligence  sug- 
gested to  me.  a  new  and  singular  resolution.  I  determined  to  visit  it,  to  explore  the  vault 
into  which  the  monk  had  been  precipitated,  and  possess  myself  of  the  papers  that  mouldered 
there  with  his  corse.  In  the  event  of  a  public  development  awaiting  my  purpose  and  chane- 
ter,  I  knew  these  papers  might  render  me  essential  service.  The  approach  to  a  plaee 
shunned  by  all  was  probably  safe  and  easy,  and  as  the  abbess  informed  me  there  were  vaults 
beneath  the  convent  in  the  directioo^of  Bellano,  with  the  extent  of  which  no  inmate  of  either 
was  acquainted,  I  suspected  a  communication  between  them  and  the  immense  and  unex* 
plorcd  windings  into  which  the  subterranean  passages  at  Bellano  spread. 

**  I  set  out  from  the  convent  in  the  evening,  and,  lost  in  musing,  wandered  from  ray  wsty, 
till  looking  round  me,  I  beheld  a  range  of  mountain  and  rock  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  was 
about  to  retrace  my  path,  when  near  me,  extended  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  I  beheld  Ippolito.  I 
determined  to  improve  this  accident.  I  approached,  addressed  him,  and  then  bounded  awiy 
into  a  woody  dell,  so  tangled  and  intricate  that  it  defied  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate.  On 
emerging  into  the  open  country  I  perceived  him  still  pursuing  me,  and  was  compelled  agifa 
to  change  the  direction  I  had  adopted  to  avoid  him ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  my  influence  to 
render  it  rare  and  solemn.  I  stopped  at  a  town  where  I  guessed  he  would  follow  mc,  and 
where,  after  dropping  some  mysterious  hints  of  the  character  of  my  pursuer,  I  desired  he  should 
be  told  I  had  proceeded  to  Bellano.  Thither  he  followed  me ;  and  there,  though  impeded  by 
the  interruptions  of  him  and  his  servant,  1  descended  into  the  cavity,  and  found  amid  the  de- 
cayed garments  of  my  victim,  who  had  been  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall,  the  important  papers 
I  sought. 

"  Ippolito  followed  me  into  the  vault,  as  I  expected.  .My  purpose  in  leading  him  fe 
Bellano  had  been  to  amaze  with  a  wild  and  magic  display  of  powers  that  seemed  to  mock  the 
bounds  of  space  and  matter,  sometimes  io  skim  the  air,  and  sometimes  to  dive  into  the  CB* 
trails  of  earth.  When  I  had  efl'-xtcd  this  I  glided  away,  and  through  passages  which  I  bad 
explored  previous  to  his  descent,  I  regained  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  St  Ursula.  I 
entered  the  chapel  time  enough  to  discover  that  my  plan  bad  succeeded.  Ildefonso,  to 
whom  a  strong  opiate  had  been  administered,  was  extended  on  a  bier ;  and  after  a  tumult  ef 
unavailing  opposition,  she  was  borne  yet  insensible  to  the  cemetery,  where  I  left  her  with  a 
villain  of  firmer  hand  than  myself.  Where  extinguished  humanity  had  never  awoke  a  throb, 
the  resemblance  of  Erminia  made  me — I  will  not  say  what— I  will  not  pollute  this  page  with  a 
Ammaa  tear. 
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"Daring  the  interval  previous  to  lidefonsa's  imaginary  death,  Annibal's  reiort  to  tho 
conveBt  had  given  me  opportunities  almost  undisturbetf  of  renewing  my  persecutions.  Agi- 
tated by  unhappy  love,  and  terrified  by  the  unaverted  hnuntingi  of  a  being  whom  (supposed) 
poiiOQ  could  not  destroy.  Annibal's  virtue  or  his  patience  hesitated  almost  to  yielding.  Hut 
my  boslneas  was  now  with  Ippolito. 

**  In  the  commotions  of  that  night  he  had  been  wafted  down  the  river,  and  the  next  day  l-.e 
entered  Puzzoli,  I  know  not  with  what  purpose.  I  followed  him  unpcrcclved,  and  tht;  acci* 
dental  mention  of  an  absurd  tradition  suggested  a  plan,  in  the  event  of  which  Ippolito  waa 
utterly  subdued. 

**  MThiic  I  was  revolving  this  plan,  I  perused  the  papers  which  I  had  found  in  the  vaults 
of  Bdlano ;  they  explained  the  mystery  of  the  confession.  Aicanio,  whom  I  had  pursued 
frsM  the  rock,  and  seen  plunging  into  the  waters,  bruised  and  mangled,  had  crawled  to  a 
cavcm  on  the  shore.  Fishermen,  coasting  along  the  itlc,  found  him  the  next  morning  -,  iind, 
half  through  compaiiion,  half  through  curioiity,  brought  him  to  their  habitation,  and  tended 
lam  t£l  his  recovery,  if  it  could  be  called  so.  While  he  lay  in  anguikh  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
he  was  visited,  like  many  others,  with  that  compunction  which  sufTcrlng  produccN.  Ih;  d<ft«r« 
■ined  to  disburtnen  his  conscience  of  crimes  that  had  only  brouglit.hiiii  misery,  and,  still  weak 
sad  BofferiDgs  contrived  to  return  to  Italy.  Here  his  wounds  exasperated  by  fatigui*,  and  lus 
aeatal  anguish  increased  by  the  terrors  of  immediate  d«:ath  ;  his  reason  failed  him ;  and 
escaping  from  his  companions,  he  wandered  a  maniac  in  the  forests  of  Apulia  till  nature  was 
'xhansted.  and  he  expired  in  the  cotta^^e  of  a  peasant,  having  made  his  coofeskion  in  tin;  titori 
:Menal  of  recovered  reason.  This  document  I  enclose  ;  it  will  serve  if  itb  others  to  identify 
aj  aarFatire.    I  hasten  on. 

*"  I  bare  now  but  little  to  disclose,  except  the  device  wtiich  subdued  fppoiito  fina'ly  to  my 
9t*t£.  I  assumed  a  lay  disguise,  and  told  a  plausible  talc  to  the  principal  ioqiiisitor  kt  Puz- 
•  bo.  I  informed  him  that  a  roost  direful  suspicion  broofJ^  over  the  cbarbr:t«r  of  a  f:avali<;r 
U-'  lae  MiAtorio  family,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Puzzoli.  and  of  whom  It  became  the  holy 
c&ae  KB  mke  immediate  cognizance.  I  informed  him  :hat,  betrayed  by  accident  iiito  his  sub- 
ss^naeas  haant^,  I  hid  obser\e  there  an  inscription,  of  which  a  copy  was  extaat  in  the  cathe* 
at  Puzzoli;  (this  was  sulncienily  true,  for  I  hwl  myself  copied  it  as  one  *jt  tho 
of  our  iafercal  scenery.^  I  proposed,  thereiore.  tliat  he  il<oUid  l^  Uii  by  soom 
contrivance  to  the  »pot,  where  phrsotx*  tiai.oned  for  that  purpose  Diigot  n«44i 
at  the  sight.  To  render  it  more  striking,  the  chara'.lers  were  i;iomibst«^  wiib 
Ttien*'j\:n^  blood.  A  ria3ib<'r  of  gazers  crowded  to  th':  tpot,  and  his  unequivocal 
&odc3Qfciousae&s  were  iriiii«§«cd  by  tu^jhv  who  were  unint«ret*<;d  in  u(j^Tua% 
them.  Tns  sjccess  of  this  ez;>edient  was  dexrUive ;  he  was  icrirrur^/j  in  \\t^ 
rh^.-e,  ::cier  ta-;  chariOr  of  a  p^.^MHi  w'r.o*  iaf! -*:&<.*  m.^'r.t  lead  uitu  to  'y/rifes- 
tzinierrcpted  access  to  h:m.  To  render  h.m  stat>/ttary  vskS  toe  gre^t  ovje'H  ; 
KU  lo  exkmos:  his  TtLaX^Uk-zit  by  tiie  wev!:«eu  of  fto..:{;.ie  kiA  p*rrps;ti4J  per»««' 


wLIe  my  azests  were  ciaCy  emp!'<>;ei  in  tri*  fj-siCjOTerj-  of  Ac&rcrie',  w  v*a  at 
EL  i>!7  t?kced.  ViT  itk*ui*  cf  dU  v>"^*h&i,  to  a  w.  i  L'H  'zx  Mvt  wj'^ii'izs  of  tr«»  wx/d.     I 

\h  h^jjt  az^i  »*ai  :-rf3i  t»  ii>  ■rii-'S,  wis*-*  .t  »*»  Let  •»  \u^.j  -m-jisi  ti^A  v^  ^ifUrt^ 
z  ^s.  .yziz.     Of  ti*  f*v.  of  lz,y>..''»  r-e  wu  p*r:V,-»;.  c;ur»r.»r»»       H.i  a.^ ';j(.v'U4Wt.  S* 

1  ix«::«s>eLU  was  noc  e&fj.      Tzmh  n^JsM  I  ea^'Oiti,  iv^rt4U  i4^c*3t^gi  a  uytr*i0ftg 

:;  ^j  K-:i.:n-  -i  :-^  >er:f*-a.  :^  ?s.ns  zji  kj  uti  '-tsx^-vr  «  'aa*  ;  a  •!«(  Sira«y  ;  v*-t-:a 
CK:"S<t-.r:*-i  ■.}  t:^  ^iti  ji  s.J  'jO»i. 

:  ».T.L-ir  :--  z:m*^  a  wtxA  w:  was  c«.^-tC,  ^»r'^.««aifl|,     ^  ^^^^  ^ 
1    a  »-fcs-t:  s-.^  was  tr*wi:*i  ■ -"-^  rv^--*^*  ^'^    fe*4»;.     7i*  ^^^  ^- 
:-vw  ---  :c  --^e  fcti'-e.  wi,*Tt    I  f»l  w--->i>*««if   '-iir  •noi  tf 
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whose  fli^t  from  the  forest  had  been  iDtercepted  by  ruffians  I  had  provided,  and  a  guide  I 
had  corrupted.     I  lamented  his  escape  to  tho  count ;  the  lady  was  carried  to  the  castle. 

**  Amid  these  horrors,  can  it  be  believed  that  1  feel  compassion  for  the  fate  of  this  gently 
ilKfisted  woman  ?  The  count,  on  beholding  her,  felt  a  long  extinguished  passion  for  her 
mother  revive.  To  gratify  a  romantic  illusion  of  posthumous  passion,  she  was  arrayed  in 
fantastic  splendour  by  the  count,  and  to  appease  fear  and  jealousy,  was  poisoned  by  hi» 
wife. 

**  t  hasten  on ;  I  seem  to  myself  to  cleave  billows  of  blood,  and  push  away,  as  I  prooeed» 
the  red  and  weltering  tides  with  either  hand.  I  introduced  my  victims  into  the  castle  at 
night.  The  hour  approached.  The  persecution  that  had  depraved  their  reason  and  blasted 
their  existence,  was  no  longer  to  be  resisted.  The  hour,  which  nothing  could  retard  or  avert, 
approached  rapidly.  The  count,  restless  under  the  burden  of  added  guilt  and  augmented 
fear  (the  blood  of  Ildefonsa  and  the  supposed  flight  of  Annibol),  had  sent  for  me  repeat- 
edly in  the  course  of  that  awful  term ;  to  facilitate  my  purpose,  and  prepare  him  for  its 
event,  I  enjoined  him  an  hour  of  solitary  penance.  I  was  again  sent  for  by  the  miserable  man. 
Agitated  by  the  suspension  of  my  purpose,  I  was  about  to  break  from  him,  when  he  oaOed 
me  back. 

^  *  You  are  acquainted  with  my  guilt,'  said  he, '  but  not  with  its  palliations ;  I  have  a  secret 
reserve  of  expiation,  a  hold  of  hope  and  refuge  for  some  years.  Amid  the  mass  of  murders 
that  stained  our  souls,  we  hesitated  to  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  infancy.  The  children  of 
my  brother  were  discovered  in  the  cottage  where  they  had  been  conveyed  by  their  faitbftil 
attendant  from  the  massacre  of  their  parents.  They  were  discovered,  but  they  were  spared ; 
we  purposed  to  rear  them  in  obscurity  and  safety.  All  the  first  children  of  my  marriage 
perished.  Terrified  at  a  calamity  which  our  smitten  consciences  interpreted  as  a  judgment, 
and  willing  to  purchase  the  security  of  our  bloody  honours  by  an  act  which  was  pleasant  to  the 
vacancy  of  natural  love,  we  determined  to  rear  the  chUdren  of  my  brother,  and  to  restore  to 
them  indirectly  their  lineal  dignities.  With  the  natural  diffidence  of  villany,  I  concealed  tUs 
from  Ascanio.  I  even  in  my  letters  acquainted  him  they  were  dead  ;  but  Ippolito  and  Annibnl 
are  not  my  children,  they  are  the  orphans  of  my  brother.' 

<*  I  heaird  him  ;  I  heard  all ;  they  were  my  own  children — my  own  children,  whom  I  had 
persecuted,  corrupted,  destroyed,  tempted  to  murder,  plunged  in  infamy,  hurried  to  death ; 
they  were  my  own  children.  The  deed  was  yet  undone ;  I  flew  to  my  children's  feet  to  sua* 
pend  it ;  I  could  not  speak ;  I  could  not  say — *  Hold,  ye  are  my  children.'  I  gasped,  I  writhedt 
I  howled  in  speechless  agony,  but  I  had  not  power  to  utter  a  sound  of  human  language.  They 
broke  from  me ;  I  fell  senseless  at  their  feet ;  they  rushed  to  the  chamber  of  imaginary  parri- 
cide. >yhen  I  recovered  my  faculties,  when  I  dragged  my  spent  limbs  oiler  them,  my  chil* 
dren  were  murderers. 

<*  What  their  father  had  impelled  them  to  could  now  be  neither  prevented  nor  concealed. 
Worlds  could  not  buy  again  the  moment  in  which  the  blow  was  struck  ;  but  worlds  shall  con- 
sume away  before  he  who  impelled  shall  finish  its  expiation.  I  have  now  no  words,  no  voice 
of  supplication  ,  I  cannot  for  my  soul  whine,  or  beg,  or  bend  like  others ;  all  my  powers  are 
collected  into  one  cry,  deep  and  piercing,  and  exceeding  bitter,  '  spare  my  children.  * 

**  I  do  not  adjure  compassion — I  appeal  to  justice.  They  are  not  criminals — frenzy  is  not 
criminal.  Their  intellects  were  extinguished ;  fatigue,  and  sleeplessness,  and  visionary  horrors, 
and  all  the  train  of  devilish  enginery  that  I  had  brought  against  them,  had  impaired  the  noblest 
frame  of  faculties  that  ever  was  ^bused  by  the  wit  or  malice  of  devils.  They  are  not  criminals ; 
they  were  impelled  beyond  all  power  of  human  resistance ;  the  wisest  and  most  upright  of  you 
that  sit  there  to  judge  them,  so  wrought  on  and  beset,  would  have  been  a  maniac  or  a  mup> 
derer.  How  often  have  I,  with  the  passions  of  a  demon,  beheld  them  with  astonishment. 
How  often  have  I  admired  the  glorious  struggles  of  their  indignation,  the  convulsions  of 
their  virtue.  And  they  were  my  children  1  And  all  good  angels  slept.  No  monitory  whisper, 
no  inward  shivering,  told  me  to  pause.  Their  innocence,  their  friendship,  exclusive  and 
strong,  their  distance  and  dissimilarity  from  all  the  children  of  my  brother,  struck  me  with  no 

start  of  doubt,  no  thrill  of  oonjecture.     No,  no. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

^Ibbe  mj  wih,  my  chOdren  myteVf  agsin,  cim\diMi^ YiV7«  bd^M^im^  to  outii? • 
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this  discovery ;  but  for  tbem,  and  their  vindication,  I  have  done  it.  I  intended  to  have  gone 
off  in  the  dark  cloud  of  my  purpose,  mooking  the  wonder  of  mankind,  and  shrouding  my 
retreat  in  the  eternal  train  of  shadowy  fear  and  gloomy  remembrance.  But  I  am  compelled 
to  east  it  off,  and  to  stand  bare  and  shrinking  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  I  am  compelled  to  say  I 
am  the  miserable  Count  of  Montorio,  the  miserable  husband,  the  most  miserable  of  fathers.  I 
am  compelled  to  say  this,  but  I  will  at  least  not  say  it  like  other  men.  No,  I  provoke,  I  solicit 
punishment.  Bury  me  under  manacles,  macerate  me  with  your  tortures,  let  every  hour  bring 
more  than  the  pangs  of  death,  yet  let  me  be  many  hours  dying. 

**  I  feel  my  crimes  deserve  it ;  I  am  a  monster,  beneath  whom  the  earth  groans.  To  one 
demon  passion  I  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  existence ;  in  revenge  I  butchered  Verdoni,  in 
Rvenge  I  murdered  my  wife,  in  revenge  1^4>h  1  let  me  not  say— I  have  destroyed  my  In- 
Booent  ions.     I  have  been  sated  with  revenge,  and  let  revenge  be  now  sated  on  me. 

«<  Oh,  my  sweet,  noble  boys !    Can  it  be  nature  that  springs  up  in  a  heart  so  blasted  as 

mlDe?     The  thoughts  of  ye  flow  over  iu  avenues,  so  parched  and  flinty,  like  the  first  Csliof 

heiven^s  dew  on  the  desert,  long  waste  and  waterless  1    Thoughts  so  new  and  dear,  impolief 

«' fresh,  hopes   like  the  first  hours  of  vernal  life,  all  must  be  estingoished.     Though  my 

ddflren  are  spared,  they  are  not  spared  to  their  father  I    Their  miserable  father  moat  not 

tee  them  live !     Yet  live,  my  children,  though  not  for  me.    I  dare  not,  I  will  not  think. 

Oh !  let  me  not  be  sent  from  the  world  as  I  have  lived  in  it,  cursing  and  despairing  r* 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

'This.psq[ier  encfosed  the  confession  of  Ascanio,  and  other  and  equally  valid  documente  of 
OQueeqaenee.  It  was  read  with  astonishment,  but  could  neither  he  disputed  nor  distnistedi 
neeoart  eat  late,  but  as  almost  every  point  of  inquuy  had  been  antidpated  by  the  oonnt's 
memorial,  they  sat  rather  to  indulge  their  amazement  in  copious  debaft.  It  was  resolved, 
lioweTer,  loraiediately  to  secure  the  person  of  the  countess,  to  take  possession  of  the  estatee 
«Btt  castle  of  thelkmily  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  to  summon  from  the  Abruzzo  a  woman 
Buned  Teresa  Zanetti,  sister  to  the  attendant  of  the  Countess  Ermhiia ;  but  she  had  antl^ 
eSpded  the  summons  of  the  court.  She  had  heard,  though  imporllBetly  of  tlie  direful  events 
fa  the  Montorio  family ,and  ascribing  them,  with  the  prompt  application  of  guilt,  to  the  secret 
she  had  so  iniquitously  preserved,  she  hastened  to  Naples  to  make  a  oonfession  while  yet 
Ae  had  the  power  of  making  it  voluntarily.  Her  testimony  was  fall  and  clear ;  she  related  that 
on  the  night  of  the  Countess  Erminia's  death,  her  sister  Hesperia  Zanetti,  pale  and  distracted* 
tandraslied  into  her  cottage  in  a  forest  a  few  miles  from  Mnralto ;  that  she  had  scarce  breath  to 
Unt  that  her  lady  had  perished  by  violence,  and  to  implore  shelter  and  safety  for  the  two  children 
she  hore  in  her  arms,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  strong  emotion,  she  expired.  Teresa  amaied 
and  terrified,  yet  forbore  to  take  any  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  childnm,  till  Aieanlo, 
trvcbig  the  flight  of  the  too-faithful  Hesperia,  discovered  them  in  Teresa*sootu^.  Whether  hli 
eBi]>Io|T«rfl  vere  weary  of  carnage,  or  averse  from  the  murder  of  infants,  his  instructioos  wereto 
ft/e  difldren,  but  to  secure  the  secresy  of  the  woman.  This  was  too  easily  effected ,  the 
dreaded  their  vengeance,  and  coveted  their  gold ;  and  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
eUUren  were  substituted  for  two  sons  of  the  count  who  had  lately  died,  she  concievcd  the 
to  their  paternal  honours  was  an  abundant  compensation  for  the  cooceaiinent  of 
Teal  parentage. 

awful  history  of  human  passions  was  now  fully  unfolded.  H&d  a  witness  of  higher 
figxsrj  been  required,' the  Duke  di  Pallerini  /'whose  unsuccessful  charge  had  been  owing  to 
fke  tfrietaess  of  his  honour,  and  had  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of  his  sorereiErrj),  was  utm 
*aihs  ^ii!  from  his  obligation  to  secresy,  and  was  ready  to  attest  that  he  ha^  tt:u/fnmd 
Omio  Count  of  Montorio  in  the  confessor  ScbemolL 
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CHAPTER    vr. 


Hath  followed  yoar  fad  ttcM ... 

TwM  ao  AM  alM,  aU'a  dMolcM,  dark,  and  deadly.**— XaabI 

•'  Ta  taaeam  morteiiadaAaicBta  mann.**— Tiboluti. 

«*  And  thy  dear  hand  with  djlag  ardour  preaa.**— GaAincn. 

Oybe  a  traia  of  evenU  lo  aoinen<bii%  lo  ciwBpKratad,  to  myitorimis,  the  judicial  eowtpaaied 
la  total  panM<B»ty  of  judgnMot,  io  woadar  which  eaeliidad  deciMoo.  Tboro  was  no  pnce- 
doAt  todiioct  tbem»  no  preacrilMd  rale  to  apply  to  aach  an  emeigemsy ;  indignatioB  waadia- 
tiacted  by  a  divenity  of  depravity,  and  joatioe  aoapended  by  uaresiated  oompasaioo. 

At  arft»  the  guilt  waaao  obYioiia  and  enemons,  that  a  aenteaoe  of  unqnaliaed  aaTeiUy 
WM  pniBOttaoed  agalMt  aU  the  crimuiala.  At  thU  dreadftil  UitelUgence  the  familiei  of 
AaakU  and  Alberottl  aooompanied  by  the  iBOst  diatnigoiahed  of  the  nobility,  baatened  to  the 
pahuse,  and  throwing  themselvea  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  implored  him  not  to  bury  m  rain  and 
diagi«oe  a  laaUy  whoae  high  and  estenaive  oonnexioni  would  diflfuae  mourning  and  oonitcr- 
«ation  thiough  Italy.  Even  the  fiunUy  of  Verdoni  genarouaiy  pieaded  for  ita  enemy,  and  the 
court  waa  lequixed  to  reviae  ita  aentenee. 

Ippolito  and  Annibal  waked  from  their  horrible  dream,  and  found  themaeWea  araidarara, 
wtthout  the  vindicaition  of  retiiUeu  neoeiaity,  or  the  authority  of  divine  oommiaaion.  Tl^y 
were  aoon  acquainted  with  the  real  agent  and  cause  of  their  crime,  and  the  dfaninisbed  bnr- 
thoA  of  parricide  was  the  first  hnpulse  that  gave  motion  or  relief  to  their  atupid  and  stag- 
Bated  didection.  * 

Tliey  aunk  on  their  kneea  fai  gratitude.  Before  this  period  they  had  neither  HK>lm  BP^ 
aoved  sume  their  entrance  withm  the  walls  of  St  Elmo^eioept  when  the  offioan,  aearehhig 
Annihal,  found,  and  attempted  to  take  from  htm,  the  picture  of  lidefonaa;  then  be  ahrieked 
fBurfblly,  and  Ua  convubive  reristanee  became  so  furious,  that  they  were  oompeUed  to  release 
it.  Frem  that  moment  he  sat  in  the  same  posture,  graaping  it  firmly  with  one  hud,  hot 
apfMuwitly  uBceoscious  of  what  he  held. 

Ippolito  emerged  into  reason  first :  the  olBoars  of  the  prison,  to  whom  the  general  Impolae 
4»f  Btrongcompaation  eatended,  permitted  thebrethen  to  meet  without  witnesses  or  any  of  the 
veMtiotts  reatraioto  of  confinement.  On  their  first  meeting,  IppoUto'a  tean  drop|ied  oa^a 
vasant  and  insensible  countenance ;  but  in  a  short  time  Annibal  appeared  sensible  of  soase 
pleasure  from  hia  brother*a  preasnoe,  and  held  out  the  hand  of  silent  kindness  on  lus  depar- 
imn ;  and  at  length,  though  slowly,  recovered  Us  focultiea  uoii^ured. 

They  were  constantly  together ;  fraternal  fondnem  brightened  even  the  gloom  of  a  prtsoo 
aad  $he  terwra  of  guilt;  but  they  had  many  dark  houra.  Annibal,  ruined  in  kNre  4«  wdl  as 
in  hope  and  eaistcnoe,  was  the  mora  dejected  of  the  two,  and  the  aootbing  remembranoea  of 

paasion  wera  darkened  by  the  iasmioent  borrers  of  incest.    He  had  atronger  motivea .aaoaal 

motivca->-for  hfr  depression,  than  Ippolito ;  the  latter  had  oonaenied  u  guilt  in  a  coovalaloB  of 
puiion ;  the  foroser  from  a  eonviction  of  reason — of  reason,  tlmugh  pepveffte<  itrnsigly 
eserted.  Ippolito,  therefore  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  felt  only  ordinary  cewynnctioni 
wbiie  Annibal'a  waa  mingled  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  disappointment,  that  the  sappoead  agcat 
of  Ueavei\  was  only  the  victim  of  a  monstrous  illusion. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  dreary  conferences  that  mdaaoholy  seeks  hsr  aelaee  and  bar  land 
from,  that  the  door  of  the  apartment  waa  thrown  open,  and  a  form  glided  la,  ao  foiat,  ao  fra- 
gile, ao  hardly  vlsible»  that  while  Ippolito  clasped  it  in  his  armSt  he  ahaest  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  his  toueh.  It  was  the  face  of  Cyprian,  but  the  form  of  a  woman.  "  I  am  no  longer 
Cyprian,'*  it  murmured ;  **  Cyprian  was  the  guardian  of  your  innocence  ;  but  for  him  there  is 
so  longer  any  employment.  Let  me  assume  my  original  name  and  form^-they  are  diaaatroas, 
aad  therefore  are  better  suited  to  thia  hoar.  I  am  Rosolta  di  Valosxi,  who  loved  yon,  who 
lived  for  you,  whose -last  proof  of  most  unhappy  love  is  to  die  with  you  1 " 

Ippolito  wondered  and  believed.  He  held  to  his  heart  that  rare  and  wondroua  woman. 
who,  disgulsiog  her  sex  and  hazarding  her  life,  had  quitted  the  convent,  where,  in  the  angiilsh 
of  love  contending  with  religion,  she  had  assumed  the  veil,  and,  entering  into  the  family  of 
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Montarks  in  the  page  had  sustained  the  aaflferingt,  without  the  hope,  of  lore ;  had  de- 
moted henelf  to  the  amelioration  of  Ippoltto%  nkiid  and  character,  without  the  lolaoe  of 
ever  being  even  known  to  liim ;  and  now  that  aU  e(fi>rt  was  fruitless,  and  all  hope  extinct, 
came,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  and  the  oertrinty  «f  her  own  dirsful  punishment,  to  obey 
the  last  impulse  of  love  tluit  was  "  strong  as  death.**  In  penitence  tar  her  apostaey,  she  had 
resolved  to  pursue  her  arduous  task,  uncbeered  by  the. gratitude,  unrepaid  by  the  affeotion 
of  liim  for  whom  she  tolled,  and  watched,  and  wept.  She  resolved  never  to  disclose  her 
sex  or  her  name,  or  violate  the  purity  of  a  vestal  passion,  by  subsisting  it  on  tlie  grosser  food 
of  eartfafy  love.     She  lived  unknown— elie  wept  nopitM--she  loved  unrequited. 

**  Tile  only  indulgence  I  allowed  myself,"  saM  riie,  **  was  sometimes  to  read  to  ymt  frag- 
ments that  (iteseribed  the  life  and  paailon  of  a  volarist  of  unhappy  love.  They  were  my  own ; 
she  whom  T  described,  ds  thus  lovhig,  and  thns  suflbring,  was  myselt  I  oould  not  refuse  my- 
self the  compassion  you  sometimes  gave  to  sofferings.  of  which  the  victim  was  so  near  and 
yet  unknown ;  I  loved  to  feed  the  sick  fimcy  with  sounds  tliat  could  no  longer  exdto  galKy 
hope,  or  ibtter  desim ;  I  loved  to  hear  myself  bewailed  as  dead,  and  triomph  in  the  sad  re*>- 
hition  that  sought  only  the  solace  of  vain  and  posthumous  pity." 

Annlbal,  now  recognit ing  Rosolia,  aslced  an  explanatioB  of  thai  mystorfons  night  when 
she  wept  over  the  pCcture  of  ndefonsa,  but  ooold  not  discloee  the  iite  of  tlie  oiiginaL*— **  lide- 
jbnsa  sod  I,**  said  Rosolia,  **  were  educated  in  the  same  convent;  metanclMly  and onthns&im 
endeared  us  to  each  other ;  she  was  the  confidant  of  my  ftUal  love^  she  was  the  assistant  of  my 
escape.  When  I  saw  you  worshiping  her  picture  I  endeavoured  to  <Hssuade  you  from  searching 
for  her,  for  I  believed  by  that  time  she  had  assumed  the  veil,  and  that  your  search  was 
hopeless.*— "  Would  it  had  been  so! "  said  Annibal^  rething,  but  graspfaig  the  picture  stf  1.**- 
"  But  wi,  my  love.**  said  Rosolia,  "  we  must  have  done  with  softer  thoughto««that  time-is 
gone  by ;  we  are  for  the  dark  hour,  for  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  Oh !  if  beyond 
that  nfisty  vacancy  that  spreads  iMfore  us,  some  bright  and  peculiar  world,  soase  nneartiily 
tract  should  be  disdoled,  where  no  obstructions,  cold  and  dark,  shall  mar  the  passion  of  im- 
mortals, where  it  wiH  be  no  crime  to  love  !'*—*' Ahw,  my  leve !"  said  Ippolito^  **  are  thesedreams 
of  bHm  ibr  a  murderer?"—''  Or  for  an  apostate  r  shrieked  Rosolia.—"  Oh,  I  have  gone  too 
fiur  1 "  They  wept  in  each  other's  arms.—*'  I  thought  my  last  moment  of  weakness  was  past,** 
said  Rosolia ;  "oh,  Ifed  they  wHI  nevereease  while  I  gaie  on  yon.  Might  I  dare  tosAy it, 
sordy  I  would  say  I  have  loved'thee  with  an  immortal  love ;  anguish,  and  foar,  and  disap- 
pirfntmeal,  the  death  of  love,  it  bore  them  all,  it  moeked  at  calamity,  and  it  survives  in  death. 
IppoKto f  oh,  IppoKtor*  she  cried,  crowned  in  the  luxury  of  sorrowfrd  passion,  ''oh,  how  I 
love  yon  at  this  moment  T— "  But  shall  we  indeed  meet  again,  Rosolia  ?"  said  the  sad  IppeUlo 
.^*<  shaD  we  see  each  other  with  these  eyes  ?— shaH  I  behoM  you  hi  that  form  again  and  know 
ft,  Rosotla,  or  imther  Cyprian,  my  better  angel,  my  little  benignant  goanHan— ishali  I  know 
yoti  In  ttiose  bright  worlds  where  aQ  are  so  like  what  you  would  have  been  to  me  ?"«-^  Ob  t 
those  word*  recal  me,"  said  Rosolia,  ''these  hours  demand  other  thoughts,  Ugh,  and  sol^nn, 
and  vneartHty.  Kneel  with  me,  my  beloved  I  we  are  for  the  dark  and  awftil  conflict  of  ^le 
soul,  for  the  depths  of  prostration,  and  the  strifo  of  prayer !— Kneel  with  me,  my  bfloved !  I 
foel  my  strength  will  just  suppoK  me  till  your  pardon  is  nmnrad  by  penitence,  and  }*our  sphit 
fofree  as  those  that  have  never  erred." 

They  were  about  to  kneel,  and  Annlbal  knelt  too  In  his  solitary  recess,  still  hdiding 
to  his  wasted  heart  the  picture  of  ildefonsa,  when  IppoUlo,  starting,  oaaght  RosoRn  to  hh. 
heart,  and  held  her  long  and  Ibrvently. 

**  Let  me,"  said  he,  "give  this  moment,  thleone  moment,  to  hnnsan  thought,  this  one  tear 
to  httmaa  remembrance  !  Oh,  Cyprian  I  Cyprian  I  tMnk  of  those  tisMS  when  happy  and 
hmoeent  r  (His  voice  was  lost.)  "  Oh  r  think  of  something  unntlerably  fond  and  soitfdr 
this  one  moment— thhik  of  all  that  is  rishigio  my  heart  this  moment— thhik  hnman  thoughts, 
and  melt  with  me  in  human  sorrow,  my  love  I  my  foithAil  love  I  my  fond  dying  love  I"  he 
repeated,  mingling  the  tears  and  kiases  of  rapture  and  anguish  too  sweet  and  bitter  for 
words.  The  vestal  struggled  in  vain  with  the  madness  of  the  moment.  They  remained  locked 
in  wOd  and  speechless  fondness.  Annlbal,  loot  in  prayer,  dared  not  to  look  on  them :  he  oould 
not  look  on  the  picture. 

At  this  moment  the  doors-of  the  apartment  unfolded^  and  the  oflloer  who  presided  over 
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that  tower  of  the  prison  where  the  brothers  were  confined,  entered  with  the  air  of  a  man, 
who  is  rejoiced  to  commnnicate  joy,  and  announced  the  altered  sentence  of  the  court.  Ip- 
polito  and  Annibal  were  pardoned,  but  required  to  leave  Italy  for  ever.  Orazio,  Count  of 
Montorio,  was  doomed  to  death :  the  estates,  the  castles,  and  the  palaces  of  the  family,  were 
confiscated,  the  title  extinguished,  and  erased  from  the  list  of  nobility,  and  the  name  forbiddn 
to  be  revived  or  borne  within  the  territories  of  Naples. 

"  But  his  life  is  spared ! "  cried  Rosolia,  siniLing  at  Ippolito's  feet  She  was  raised,  bnt  to 
linger  for  a  few  days  of  resigned  misery ;  the  shock  of  sudden  joy  had  been  finally  fatal  to  a 
frame  worn  to  a  shadow  with  strong  emotion,  and  trembling  with  precarious  existenco.  Dnrii^ 
this  interval  she  mentioned  the  harmless  advantage  she  had  taken  of  Ippolito*s  visioiiary 
tamper  in  her  Introduction  to  him ;  it  wss  her  fece  that  he  beheld  in  the  glass  when,  drawii^ 
off  her  mask,  she  looked  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  she,  too,  who,  alarmed  by  bis  laDgn^ 
«t  Naples,  had  sent  the  officers  of  justice  to  Muralto,  not  to  apprehend,  but  to  protect  him 
from  a  danger  she  could  not  define.  But  these,  and  all  other  subjects  of  temporal  considen- 
tion,  vanished  as  her  dying  hoar  drew  nigh ;  it  drew  nigh  with  darkness  and  doubt ;  her  reli- 
gious impressions  awoke,  and  she  dreaded  that  her  mortal  love  had  carried  her  too  iar.  Tet 
•till  she  clung  to  the  sight  and  image  of  Ippolito ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  ite,  dw 
extended  her  cold  hand  to  hhn,  even  when  she  was  no  longer  sensible  of  the  pressure ;  her  lipi 
•tUl  endeavoured  to  murmur  his  name,  till  sense,  and  thought,  and  life  were  extinguiahedy  aad 
the  victim  of  love  was  no  more. 

There  was  a  different  death-bed  scene  exhibited  at  the  castle  of  Muralto.  The  oflBcm  of 
justice,  with  decent  reluctance,  proceeded  to  announce  the  demolition  of  the  honottii»  the 
name,  and  the  wealth  of  the  house  of  Montorio,  to  its  surviving  representative.  They  wen 
ushered  into  the  sumptuous  chamber,  where,  amid  her  family  who  wept,  her  physidani  who 
consulted,  and  priests  who  prayed,  the  countess  lay  extended  on  her  bed,  with  death  in  hfr 
fiice,  and  a  stem  tranquillity  on  her  brow. 

The  officers,  with  many  pauses,  pronounced  the  senitence  of  the  law.     The  coanteM  was 

ailent.    "Madonna,**  said  her  confessor,    "do  you  hear  what  the  officers  of  justice  have 

pronounced  ?"— **  Who  is  it  that  addresses  me?*'  said  the  countess.    "  It  is  your  oonfei8or»'* 

■aid  the  priest.     **  Has  he  forgotten  that  the  Countess  of  Montorio  will  be  addressed  by  no 

other  title  ?**  said  she,  with  a  haughtiness  of  tone  that  contondcd  with  death.     "  That  titles 

lady,  is  no  longer  yours,*"  said  one  of  the  officers.     "  What  does  he  say  ?**  said  the  counteai^ 

faintly.     *'  He  tells  }'ou  the  truth,**  said  the  confessor,  with  energy.     **  Lady,  it  is  a  solemn 

hour ;    I  adjure  you  to  recall  your  thoughts,  and  meditate  rather  your  peace  with  Heaven. ** 

**  Your  wealth  and  estates  are  confiscated,**  said  a  harsh  and  ignorant  priest;   "your  palaoes 

and  your  pomp  are  levelled  with  the  dust ;  your  *' — **And  our  name,  our  title  ?^  said 

the  countess.     There  was  a  deep  silence.     "  The  name,  the  title  of  Montorio  ?*'  she  repeated, 

suddenly  rising  from  her  pillow,  her  eyes  darting  fire,  and  her  voice  thrilling  with  the  encigy 

of  passion.     **  They  are  extinguished  for  ever,**  said  one  of  the  attendants.     The  countess  feU 

back  on  the  bed ;    her  face  was  concealed,  but  a  convulsed  and  broken  sound,  murmuring 

through  the  stillness  of  the  chamber,  announced  the  awful  dissolution  of  guilty  ambition. 
•  •••♦• 

Since  the  hour  of  his  confinement,  the  Count  Montorio  had  been  allowed  no  remission,  no 
indulgence ;  he  had  required  none.  When  the  attendants  entered  his  apartment,  they 
found  him  engaged  in  writing  so  deeply  that  he  never  raised  his  head,  or  seemed  sensible  of 
their  presence.  From  the  time  it  was  finished  he  appeared  restless  and  agitated,  but  still 
aflent  The  sentinel  who  watched  at  his  door  hoard  him  pace  his  chamber  all  night ;  bnt 
from  the  time  that  the  final  sentence  of  the  court  was  known  he  became  profoundly  still. 

His  only  request  was  to  see  his  sons,  and  this  was  urged  with  such  earnest  and  unccaaiog 
▼ehemence,  that  at  length  it  was  accorded.  The  night  previous  to  that  appointed  for  his 
death,  his  sons  were  conducted  to  his  apartment.  The  scene  was  solemn.  The  dark  habits, 
the  dank  of  chains,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  armed  sentinels,  the  cheerless  and  funeral  light 
of  the  torches,  the  rush  of  sudden  motion  breaking  on  the  silence  of  night  and  a  prison,  and 
that  hushed  again,  hushed  by  the  pause  of  breathless  silence  that  followed,  were 
^a  the  mindi  of  the  witnesses. 
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The  children  knelt  to  ask  a  blessing  of  their  father,  the  wretched  father  knelt  to  ask  foc- 
giveness  of  hiB  children.  Some  of  the  attendants  wept  aloud,  and  the  sternest  turned  atide 
ind  veiled  their  faces. 

Daring  an  interval  of  two  hours  not  a  coherent  sentence  was  uttered,  all  were  cries  of 
miiigled  anguish  and  sentences  broken  by  bursts  ;  the  sorrows  of  late  and  unavailing  recof^ni- 
tion  lost  in  the  deeper  distress  of  inevitable  separation.  Orazio  lacerated  the  feelings  of  his 
children  by  perpetual  prostrations:,  and  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  paternal  humiliation ; 
these,  when  they  could  not  prevent,  they  partook,  and  sunk  together  with  him  on  the 
gronnd,  from  which  he  could  not  be  raised.  As  the  hour  of  separation,  prolonged  by  cruel 
Indotgence,  arrived,  the  distress  grew  more  terrible ;  he  would  not  be  torn  from  his  boys,  on 
whom  he  called,  as  he  alternately  embraced  them  in  every  sound  in  the  compass  of  distress, 
trom  the  smothered,  tremulous  murmur  that  is  lost  in  sobs  to  the  ceaseless,  shapeless  maniac 
jell  of  misery,  that  stuns  the  ear  and  hears  nothing  but  its  own  despair.  The  attendants, 
Altering,  approached.  With  the  shriek  and  grasp  of  a  mother  he  held  his  children  to  his 
breast,  folding  his  mantle,  and  bending  over  them  with  the  unconscious  provision  of  fear. 

The  sons,  as  they  yet  clung  to  the  embraces  of  death,  felt  themselves  bathed  in  their 

lather's  blood  !    They  recoiled :  his  agony  had  burst  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  the  blood 

gushed  from  his  mouth  in  torrents.     The  prisoners  were  removed,  the  medical  attendants  of 

the  prison  were  summoned,  and  the  monks  who  assist  and  exhort  the  criminals,  hastened  ta 

the  chamber  of  the  dying  man.     Ippolito  and  Annibal  knelt  at  the  door ;   his  broken  and 

blood-stifled  groans  were  fearful.     They  stopt  their  ears,  and  turned  their  asking  faces  to  the 

attendants,  who,  horror-smote  and  dumb,  quitted  the  apartment  every  moment.     At  length  a 

priest,  who  crossed  himself,  came  forth  to  order  the  bells  of  St  Elmo  to  toll,  while  he  proceeded 

to  the  chapel  to  read  the  prayers  for  those  who  are  in  the  agonies  of  death.     TKe  brothers 

grasped  his  habit,  but  they  could  not  speak.     **  Release  me,"  said  the  monk,  **  I  would  pray ; 

I  have  beheld  a  sight  which  has  left  me  no  power  but  of  prayer."    They  held  him  still. 

''When  all  is  over,'*    said  he,  moving  from  them,   "you  will  hear  the  toll  of  a  bell  that 

amuMmces  that  the  sufferer  for  whom  we  pray  is  no  more.^    They  listened ;  all  was  still  for  a 

jDOODenta 

•  •  •  «  « 

A  low  and  general  murmur  broke  from  the  chamber  of  death.  The  bell  tolled;  the 
brothers  prostrated  themselves,  and  prayed  for  the  departing  soul.  The  attendants  passed 
out.  **  Did  you  hear  the  last  words  he  uttered  ?**  said  the  governor  of  St  Elmo  to  the  prin- 
cipal confessor.  "  I  could  not  hear  his  confession,**  said  the  priest.  "  It  was  no  confession," 
said  the  governor  *.    "  the  words  were,  *  The  last  of  the  Montorios  has  not  perished  on  a 

BoaffokL*" 

«  •  •  •  » 

"  Snoh,**  said  the  narrator,  "was  the  fall  of  the  Montorio  family,  in  whose  fall  the  dispen- 
satioD  of  a  higher  hand  is  visible  to  the  most  weak  and  limited  eye.  He  who  sought  his  own 
devation,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  children,  was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  him  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  to  his  ambitious  wickedness.  He  who  sought  vengeance  as  atrocious  as  the 
crime  that  provoked  it,  found  it  poured  out  on  his  own  children  ;  and  they  who  desired  the 
knowledge  of  things  concealed  from  man,  found  their  pursuit  accompanied  by  guilt,  and 
termiaated  by  misery  and  punishment. 

**  Of  the  rest  of  the  family  there  is  little  to  be  known  ;  the  daughters  entered  into  convents, 
and  the  sons  into  foreign  service  under  asstimed  names :  but  the  unhappy  men,  whose  story  I 
have  related,  were  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  silent  bravery,  their  solemn  melancholy 
their  lovely  affection  for  each  other,  and  their  reluctance  to  the  society  of  women." 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


All  IUIt  ipeaks  of  him.  The  Appenine  mountains  imd  the  Sicilian  valet  reioiind  with  the 
name  of  RinaldinL  It  lives  in  the  songs  of  Florence  and  Calabria,  and  in  the  ballads  of  the 
Sicilians.  From  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  the  Appenines  men  talk  of  hit 
achieToments,  and  when  the  garrulous  villagers  of  Calabria  assemble  in  the  evening  before 
their  doon,  every  one  is  ready  to  relate  some  adventure  of  the  Valoroso  Capitano  RinaldinL 
TEs  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  eagerness  and  emulation  they  express.  The  shepherd*  of  the 
Sicilian  vales  alternately  entertain  each  ether  with  stories  of  him ;  and  the  simple  peasant, 
though  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  seems  reanimated  the  moment  he  begins 
to  talk  of  Rioaldini,  amid  a  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Wives  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
boys,  all  Hsten  with  delight  when  their  fathers  and  husbands  speak  of  him ;  nor  does  sleep 
oppress  their  eyes,  if  their  labours  be  but  enlivened  with  a  story  of  RinaldinL  He  is  the  hero  of 
the  soldier's  tale  in  the  guard-room,  or  the  lonely  watch- tower  upon  the  coast ;  ^nd  ^sea- 
faring men  when  deuined  unwillingly  on  shore,  or  becalmed  upon  the  ocean.  Hills  and  vaUiee^ 
spinning-rooms  and  cottages,  alike  resound  with  ballads  of  RinaldinL  * 

Here  then  follows  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  in  whifoh  the  adventures  related  of 
him  are  collected  together,  and  arranged  in  proper  order  of  time ;  and  if  the  tale  be  but  half  as 
pleasing  to  my  readers,  and  excite  in  them  but  half  as  lively  an  interest,  as  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Calabria,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome,  though  they  may  have  taken  it  up  but  to 
gratify  curiosity,  or  chase  away  the  dull  moments  of  slow-paced  time,  they  will  not  lay  it 
down  dissatisfied.     Such,  at  least,  is  my  proudest  wish. 

Written  on  St  RoMai«*s  day,  1798. 

•  BiaaldoRinaMiBlUfed  in  the  tamer  part  of  the  test  oeBiury. 
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Tbi  boifleroYis  winds  rolled  over  the  Appenines,  like  the  mountain-wavet  oftheooeuii,  and 
the  aged  oaks  bowed  their  lofty  heads  to  the  storm.  Rinaldo  and  Altaverde  bad  kindled  a 
tre  beneath  a  projecting  rock,  and  sat  sheltered  in  a  narrow  ddl.  The  night  was  dark*  thick 
clouds  concealed  the  moon,  and  no  cheering  star  twinkled  in  the  heayens. 

AUaverde. — This  stormy  night  exceeds  everything  I  have  ever  witnessed  I  Rinaldo*  are 
you  yet  asleep  ? 

RinaUo.'-^l  asleep !  I  like  such  weather ;  it  rages  here  and  there*  around  as,  dose  to  ns» 
In  this  breast  of  mine,  and  everywhere ! 

Ah. — Captain,  you  are  no  longer  the  same  man  you  were. 

Jffin.— >'T8  true.     Once  i  was  an  innocent  boy ;  bat  now— 

>l/r.«— Yen  are  in  k>ve. 

J{m,-»I  am  a  captain  of  banditti. 

AU Has  your  cam  sposa  found  it  out?    When  you  appear  in  great  towns  and  cities* 

who  but  takes  you  for  one  of  the  richest  noblemen,  and  of  the  most  andent  boaie? 

JRia.— And  yet  a  price  is  set  upon  my  head  I 

AlL^And  who  wfll  earn  it? 

iZJa.— Perhaps  one  of  my  own  band. 

Ah, — For  shame !  They  who  have  sworn  fidelity  to  you  wHl  never  be  gnflty  of  such  an 
aetion. 

/2ui.— Oh,  they  are  men,  and  bad  men.     Good,  you  cannot,  by  heavens,  call  one  of  as ! 

Ak. — On  that  we  shall  difler.  But  you  are  in  a  bad  humour.  Will  you  drink?  No? 
Well,  then.  111  drink  alone.     What  boots  it  now  to  lament  and  grumble  ?    Now  It  is  too  late. 

Jlui.— ^Alas  I  woe  to  me  and  thee,  and  all  of  us,  that  it  is  too  late !  Oh,  Altaverde !  to 
erliat  end  shall  we  come? 

^(f.— To  that  which  is  decreed  us  by  fate ;  and  after  we  are  dead,  whether  worms,  fish,  or 
4*row8,  latten  upon  us*  is  more  indifferent  to  us  than  to  hear  how  his  holiness  the  pope  dined  ; 
for  it  will  not  be  our  business,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  the  giave-digger.  There  is  bat  one  road 
into  life  for  kings  and  beggars,  but  there  are  many  doors  out  of  it ;  and  whether  we  depaK 
by  the  middle  or  side  door  is  unimportant.  Die  we  must ;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven,  we 
may  as  well  die  peaceably  in  our  beds  as  any  other  man. 

JRiiL— Peaceably? 

AlL^  And  how  many  die  peaceably  ?    Almost  every  man  dies  with  pain  and  «goay. 

iiifi.— But  not  with  shame  and  ignominy. 

uii!t.^Since  you  have  been  in  love,  one  can  scarcely  say  a  word  to  you.  Who  brought  you 
among  us? 

Bitu — My  own  thoughtlessness. 

uifr.— Then  quarrel  with  that,  and  be  not  enraged  against  yourself.  What  is  past  is  past  ; 
and  all  you  can  do  for  yourself,  is  to  take  care  of  the  fiitare.  Do  that,  and  yon  will  haTe> 
nothing  more  to  reproach  yourself;  for  if  you  fall,  it  will  not  be  your  fault.  Go ;  serve  year 
country  with  your  life  and  fortune ;  devote  your  body,  your  soul,  all  your  thoughta  and 
exertioas,  to  Its  advancement ;  and  still,  if  fortune  pleases,  you  may  vol  in  a  jaO,  thoagh  in-. 
nooent  of  every  crime.  Are  there  not  innumerable  examples  ?  Both  ancient  and  mpdem 
history  abound  in  them.  How  many  benefactors  of  their  country  have  died  in  diains !  Bhonld 
this,  then,  be  your  lot,  you  will  at  least  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  year  ooantry's  Ingra- 
titnde ;  for  you  have  taken  Arom  mankind,  and  mankind  will  but  take  ihmi  yoa  In  retan ;  aDd 
thus  your  account  is  balanced. 
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JRm.— As  w«  are  old  friends,  I  excuse  you  when  you  talk  such  folly. 

Ak.'^Vijr  thai  same  reason,  I  excuse  your  iU^bomoor.  My  folly,  as  you  call  it,  makes  me  a 
philosopher;  but  your  QUhumour  Is  of  no  use,  and  makes  you  intolerable.  What  would  you 
have  been  bad  you  still  continued  at  Ostiala,  tending  your  lather's  goats? 

iKii.— What,  alas !  I  am  not  now-i-an  bonett  mau 

Alt But  you  have  performed  actions  for  which  the  most  honourable  of  mankind  might 

envy  you. 

iliji.— They  are  of  no  value,  for  they  were  done  by  a  public  robber. 

AlL That  cannot  substract  from  tbe  value  of  noble  aetlons.    Tbe  devil  himself  may  act 

nobly,  although  he  be  a  devil. 

IZm.— He  who  pursues  a  dishonourable  line  of  life  can  scarcely  perform  anything  truly 
honourable. 

AU. — A  curse  on  that  sentiment !  Have  you  not  frequently  drawn  forth  tears  of  joy  ? 
Hai  no  man  remembered  you  in  bis  prayers  ?    Has  no  man  ever  given  you  his  blessing  ? 

i2ai.»  Alas !  they  knew  not  they  were  givbig  it  to  a  robber. 

^/l—i  Your  noble  actions,  tben,  hove  gained  you  tears  of  joy,  and  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  mankind. 

llcii.-;.Yet  they  can  avail  me  nothing. 

^ft.— Then  learn  to  flog  yourself,  and  turn  monk.  Why  thus  disparage  the  noble  actions 
you  have  performed?  Have  you  not  ^ often  been  a  more. powerful  protector  of  right  and 
justice  than  tbe  magistrates,  whose  ofBce  rendered  it  their  duty  ? 

IZm;— And  who  gave  me  a  right  to  do  so  ? 

^AL— Humanity. 

jRhi.— Ob  that  it  had  left  me  to  tend  my  goats  1  I  tell  you,  I  can  neither  approve  nor  boast 
of  my  actions ;  and  even  should  some  of  them  be  thought  to  deserve  applause,  yet  tbe  bad 
ones  are  ikr  more  numerous,  and  will,  doubtless,  one  day  bring  me  to  the  scaffold. 

Ahr^Kr^  yon  there  already  ? 

-Ruk— Ob,  Altaverde,  who  knows  the  hour  of  his  end  1 

.^.-»No  man,  and  so  much  tbe  better;  otherwise  no  one  could  sleep  quietly  in  hb  bed ; 
and  sleep  is  the  best  of  all  human  enjoyments. 

Mim, — Can  we,  then,  sleep  quietly? 

JilL — I  am  almost  asleep  now ;  so,  good  night.  Take  care  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out ;  and 
when  you  want  to  sleep  yourself,  wake  me. 

Aceordiogiy,  Altaverde  went  to  sleep ;  and  Rinaldo,  sighing,  took  up  his  guitar,  and  sang— 


Onc«.  with  the  happy,  ^      ^ 

oce  fed  on  my  youFbr 


But  BOW,  as  raging  storm*  affright. 
And  rob  all  nature  of  her  rest. 

With  horrid  crimes  my  aoul  oppreaa'd, 
la  darker  than  the  darbiome  night. 

My  gaardian  angel,  Ibroed  away. 

With  grief  my  lot  to  fate  consigns; 
D««mair  has  marked  me  for  her  prey ; 

My  sool  to  torture  peace  resigns. 
Faded  is  lM»pe*s  once  flowery  wreath. 

Now  changed  to  vice's  galling  chains. 
Changed  all  my  joys  to  hell-born  paina; 

Unbleat  in  life,  and  infamous  in  death. 


^/,  good,  and  m, 

sweet  Initoceoce  led  on  my  youth, 
While;  taught  through  flowery  rales  to  stray, 

I  sported  with  fair  peace  and  truth; 
Ant  now,  with  conscious  crimes  oppress*d, 

WIM  ghwmy  cares,  and  anxious  fears, 
J  waste  my  life  in  fruitlesa  tear*. 

And  sighing,  beat  my  anguished  breast. 

Whife  flrre  from  guilt,  from  anguish  free, 

I  Ttew'd  the  cloudless,  asnre  skies, 
My  aoul  waa  an  unrufltod  sea, 

A  mirror  of  Heaveu'a  peaceful  joys ; 

But  now  one  of  the  dogs,  that  lay  before  the  (Ire,  harking,  AlUverde  started  up  and 

musket.  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  cried  out—*'  Who's  there  ?"  before  the  sign  was  given  thai 
oo«  of  their  party  was  arrived.     The  dogs  returned  to  their  rest,  and  Nicolo  joined  them. 

AU,  —Well,  what's  the  matter? 

I'fkoio, — I  am  come  to  Inform  you  that  we  have  heard  the  bells  of  some  mules  at  a  distance. 

^ft.-— In  such  a  night  as  this? 

iVSc. — They  must  have  lost  their  way. 

^ft.~tou  are  all  still  near  the  hermitage? 

iVZc— All  except  Pietro  and  Giambattista,  who  are  out  upon  the  scout.  The  remaining 
thirty  are  all  together. 

AH.-^\n  not  Gfrotano  stm  with  you ? 

Aifc.— Yes  5  and  rejoicing  already  in  the  capture  of  tSie  mules. 
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AlL^l  do  not  doubt  It 

/2ii.--AtorMfkb«ljm  Bif  bdiarj0iiihi«1  Ym  kiow  GiroluM  it  lot  omiteeked 
■tth  pradeaoe. 

JiL^At  you  pleMCL 

/?tii.— Seod  Cinthio  to  me :  I  will  wiH  btn  iw  liim. 

>lU.^*Ti«  well. 

/{til.— And  if  you  can  avoid  bloodshed—- 

Ait.— Moit  surely,  '}i  itbe  poidble. ' 

iVip. — Ceptaia,  viU  yon  remafai  here  alone  ? 

Jiin, — Till  Cinthio  comes  I  will. 

AlL^Take  a  little  sleq^  eaptein. 

Jlin, ^God  grwni  I  may  I    Leave  the  degs  with  me. 

^tt._Good  night. 

iVic.— A  happy  neetiag. 

Thus  departed  Nicolo  and  Altarerde.  Meanwhile,  Rinaldo  threw  some  wood  on  the  fire, 
then  lay  down  beneath  a  tree,  and  drew  his  doak  ever  his  head,  while  the  storm  raged  above 
him,  and  the  dry  wood  loudly  crackled  in  the  flame. 

**  Alas ! "  cried  Rinaldo,  with  a  sigh,  **  once  could  I  eidaim  with  confidence  whenever  I 
cleeed  ny  eyes  to  sleep,  '  Protect  me,  ye  guardian  angels,'  but  now  I  can  neither  prajr  nor 
olose  my  eyes  in  sleepi     Oh  that  1  could  relieve  thb  anguish  with  tears." 

The  dogs  barked.  Riouldo  ihrew  off  his  cloak,  and  starting  up,  seized  his  pistols.  Tbo 
dogs  sprang  furiously  upon  a  man ;  but  Rinaldo  called  them  back,  approached  the  strangert  end 
beheld  a  venerable  old  roan  with  silvered  hair  and  beard,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  great-eoat. 
His  right  hand  held  a  staff ;  in  his  left  was  a  lantern  with  the  light  extinguished,  and  a  little 
dog  anxiously  leaped  about  him. 

**  Who  are  you  ?**  said  Rinalda,  as  soon  as  he  had  quieted  his  dogs. 

Old  Man I  am  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  Oriolo  Hill,  and  am  come  firom 

the  adjacent  territories,  where,  according  to  my  custom,  I  have  been  procuring  provisions; 
wHh  which  I  am  returning  to  my  hermitage ;  but  the  wind  has  extinguished  my  light,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  though  I  know  the  country  pretty  well,  I  have  got  out  of  my  road.  Pewalt 
me  to  light  my  lamp,  and  I  shall  presently  find  my  way.     Good  night. 

Bin. — Old  man,  why  do  you  look  so  stedlostly  at  me  ? 

Oid  Man,~~l  am  glad  to  have  found  you  by  this  fire,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  Hght 
my  lamp. 

/?tn.— And  who  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 

Old  Man. — To  know  or  not  to  know  who  you  are,  is  to  me  indifferent.  The  knowledge 
of  men  is  no  longer  interesting  to  me. 

/?(n.— I  am  unfortunate. 

Oid  Man. — I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Rin. — My  fate  has  compelled  me  to  wander  amoag<4he  vallies  of  the  Appenines;  and 
Rinaldini,  the  fumous  robber,  renders  these  regions  very  dangerous. 

OW3/a/i.— 'Tis  true. 

Rm. — I  fear  that  cruel  man. 

Old  JIfaw.— Cruel.  Tis  said  he  deserves  not  that  reproach,  I  have  myself  twice  applied 
to  him  for  favours.     1  was  desirous  of  having  a  letter  of  protection  for  my  little  cottage. 

BiM.'^Do  not  deceive  yourself  regarding  him. 

Old  3/flni.— *Tis  of  little  consequence.  The  few  years  I  have  to  live  he  may  rob  me  of 
when  God  Almighty  pleases.  The  debt  of  nature  must  one  day  be  paid.  If  he  set  fire  to 
any  cottage,  I  can  buUd  another;  gold  he  will  not  find;  and  if  he  kill  my  two  goats,  the 
fiirmors  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  love  me  much,  will  give  me  a  couple  more.  Be  it  as  God 
Almighty  pleases. 

Hin. — Arc  you  in  want  ?  * 

OldMaiu~^He  who  has  fortitude  feels  no  want. 

ifm.— Permit  me  to  do  a  good  action.     Take  this  purse. 
9    Old  Man, — I  do  not  choose  to  contract  debts  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay ;  neittiar  bare  1 
need  of  money.     Adieu.    Good  Bight. « 
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Thus  he  departed ;  nor  did  Rioaldo  venture  to  detain  htm  longer.  He  laj  down  agahi 
beneath  the  tree,  and  the  next  time  the  dogs  barked,  the  morning  dawned,  and  CinthioarriTed. 

Cmthio. — Captain,  what  alls  you ?  Why  do  you  no  longer  oontinne  with  your  people? 
You  are  grown  fond  of  solitude,  and  fall  out  with  ua  aU. 

Min.—l  have  fallen  out  with  myself,  Cinthio.     I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me. 

C^-.AItaverde  says  you  are  in  love. 

Rin. — And  so  I  am. 

Cin. Well ;  that  is  no  misfortune. 

Jtin. —Four  days  ago  I  was  taking  a  ramble  through  a  small  lalley,  where  I  saw  a  maid. 
Ah,  Cinthio,  she  was  an  angel.  She  was  gathering  berriea ;  I  addretsed  her,  and  she  talked 
with  me  as  Innocence  talks  with  Vice.  Our  people  then  came  up,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
her.     Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  her,  nor  do  I  know  who  she  ia  or  where  riie  lives. 

On.— Then  forgot  her. 

J^M.— That  is  impossible. 

Cm. — Man  can  do  whatever  he  resolves  to  do. 

Jtsii.— That  is  not  true ;  otherwise  I  would  become  an  hoooit  nan. 

Out. Discourage  not  our  people  with  these  thoughts.    Cast  np  your  own  account  of  evil 

when  you  please,  but  keep  it  to  yourself. 

Rinaldo  said  no  more,  but  sflently  lay  down  beneath  the  tree,  and  at  length  went  to  sleep. 
When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  risen,  the  storm  was  past,  the  clouds  di^rsed,  and  Cinthio  had 
been  joined  by  two  more  of  their  party.  They  sat  with  him  round  the  fire,  and  were  pie- 
paring  choooiate. 

Om.— Good  morning,  captain. 

j[%e  others Good  morning. 

jRta  — I  thank  you.     Give  me  a  dish  of  chccelafte. 

Paolo. — ^*Ti8  extremely  good. 

Giniamo, — True  Spanish  chocolate.     Altaverde  sends  you  word  that  we  have  taken  the 
mules.     There  are  three  of  them ;  they  were  loaded  with  the  baggage  of  a  Neapolitan  prince^  * 
and  were  going  to  Florence  if  we  had  not  changed  their  destination.    The  booty,  however, 
was  not  great. 

Mim. — Wero  any  men  killed? 

Oir. — The  three  muleteers.  The  rascals  might  have  discovered  us,  and  there  are  more 
nnileteers  in  the  world.  Altaverde  is  dividing  the  plunder ;  he  found  this  little  case  in  one  of 
the  packages,  and  sends  it  to  you. 

Rinaldo  opened  it,  and  beheld  the  portrait  of  a  beautifiil  girl.  In  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  on 
the  reverie  that  of  a  young  man  in  uniform.     The  setting  was  not  rich,  but  very  tasty. 

Soon  after  came  Altaverde  with  a  numerous  troop  of  Rinaldo*s  party,  who  pitched  their 
tents,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  their  dinner;  after  which  they  sang,  danced,  drank,  and  played. 

Rinaldo  concertcni  with  Altaverde  new  measures  of  safety ;  and  when  the  troop  divided 
to  take  their  respective  posts,  Rinnldo  crossed  the  mountains  into  another  small  valley,  where 
he  laid  himself  down  un«1er  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  fountain. 

Here  Altaverde  brought  him  a  paper  relative  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  which  he  signed, 
and  towards  noon  returned  to  his  joyous  companions,  where  a  grand  feast  waited  his  arrival. 

**  Captain,"  said  Girolamo,  '*  your  people  observe  that  you  are  unhappy,  and  arc  nnxious  to 
know  what  has  befallen  you.  Perhaps  you  wish  for  something  we  can  procure  you  ;  if  so,  it 
shall  be  obtained,  even  should  we  purchase  it  with  our  lives.  But  if  it  is  mere  caprice  or  low 
spirits  that  disturb  you,  we  beg  you  to  drive  them  away,  and  not  to  make  us  out  of  humour 
with  you  also." 

Rinaldo  having  for  a  few  moments  silently  cast  his  eyes  around  the  company  that  cr  -'ircled 
him,  at  length  addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Have  you  read  the  declaration  (/ 
publics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca?     It  has  been  pubiidy  proclaimed;  a  price 
my  head.'* 

"  Heed  it  not,  captain  I"  they  all  exclaimed  with  one  accord.    '*  No  man  V 

"  Who  wOi  dare  to  touch  a  hair  of  your  head,**  said  Glrolamo,  "while  wv  A.    ^ 

And  as  he  said  this  he  waved  his  sabre.     The  rest  followed  his  fivts/  ^ 

Vh  md  blood,  captain,  are  yours  u  kmg  is  we  have  breath.** 


-  -/  .^ 
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Altaverde  now  showed  the  partition  paper,  and  each  took  his  share  with  perfect  content. 
After  dinner  they  again  played,  sang,  danced,  and  made  merry. 

As  Rinaldo  was  lying  under  a  tree,  Florilla,  and  Amazonian  of  his  troop,  came  pp  to  hin, 
seated  herself  by  him,  and  began  to  clean  her  pistols. 

jRb.— The  price,  captain,  that  has  been  set  upon  your  head,  is  not  the  only  cnuse  of  your 
dejection.  A  man  Klie  you  trembles  not  for  distant  dangers,  i  doubt  not  the  cause  iji  much 
nearer  home. 

Jtin, — What  do  you  mean  ? 

F/o,~^l  cannot  be  mistaken.     Tlie  teat  of  your  complaint,  I  believe,  is  your  heart. 

i?tR.— Doubtless,  many  things  oppress  me  there. 

Jl9.^Ha]f  a  year  ago  *twas  so  with  me. 

i?rii.— Half  a  year  ago  ? 

Fh, — But  now  *tis  past.     At  that  time  I  was  foolishly  in  love  with  you. 

/?iii.— Withme? 

Flo, — I  thought  you  must  have  perceived  it 

As  she  said  this  she  threw  down  the  pistols  and  arose.  ^'  I  absolutely  thought,**  added 
she,  *'that  I  must  be  the  captain's  sweetheart  ,**  and  thus  saying  she  left  him. 

Rinaldo*s  eyes  pursued  her  steps.  He  then  arose  from  his  uneasy  resting-place,  and  im- 
mediately gave  the  signal  appointed  for  calling  his  people  together. 

"  It  is  my  intention,**  said  he  to  them,  **  to  remove  to  the  mountains  of  Albonigo.  Ton 
will  therefore  strike  your  tents,  call  in  the  out-post,  and  at  night  halt  in  the  valley  of  8t 
James*s  Chapel.  To-morrow,  at  noon,  you  will  be  in  the  plains  of  the  Four  Hills  of  La  Cera. 
If  my  plan  succeed  wc  shall  strike  a  bold  stroke." 

Upon  this  they  all  huzzaed  for  joy,  and  packed  up  their  baggage.  Tlie  posts  were  called 
in,  and  Girolamo  set  forward  with  the  van.  Then  followed  Altaverde  with  the  main  body, 
and  Cinthio  brought  up  the  rear.     What  route  Rinaldo  meant  to  take  no  man  knew. 

He  took  his  guitar  and  his  arms,  and,  accompanied  by  two  dog^  went  to  the  spot  whither 
Ihe  old  man  was  gone  the  preceding  night 

He  soon  found  a  footpath,  and  when  the  lengthened  shadows  marked  the  approach  o^ 
evening,  he  perceived  through  the  trees  a  small  cottage  near  the  ridge  of  a  mountain ;  to 
this  he  directed  his  steps,  and  before  he  reached  it  saw  the  old  man  above  spoken  of  grubbing 
up  roots.  ^ 

They  saluted  each  other,  and  seemed  mutually  embarrassed.  At  length  the  old  man, 
endcavourina:  to  collect  himself,  inquired, ''  Have  you  not  yet  found  the  great  road  ?** 

*'  I  have  not  been  seeking  it,**  replied  Rinaldo.  "  I  only  sought  for  your  abode  to  ask  you 
for  a  niprht's  lodging.  If  you  deny  my  request  and  refuse  me  your  protection,  I  shall  remain 
as  you  found  me  last  night  in  the  open  air.** 

Old  Man. You  may  pass  the  night  here,  but  you  will  be  very  ill  accommodated. 

Rin, — They  who  can  rest  at  all  are  always  accommodated. 

Oil  Matu — A  bed  of  hay 

Jiin, — I  am  not  very  nice  ;  and,  as  you  saw,  I  was  harder  lodged  last  night.     Mr  unhappy 
fate 

Old  Man, — What  brings  you  into  these  solitudes  ? 

7?{;i. — The  cbnsequences  of  an  unfortunate  moment. 

Old  Man, — Perhaps  you  have  killed  your  antagonist  in  an  aflair  of  honour,  as  it  is  called? 

Rin, — Excuse  my  answering  that  question. 

Old  Man. — If  you  can  take  up  with  what  you  will  find,  you  may  follow  me. 

Uinnldo  now  accompanied  him  in  silence  till  they  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  where  he  was 
shown  into  a  small  but  neat  and  clean  apartment.  A  couple  of  tables  and  a  few  chairs  were 
all  its  furniture.  On  one  of  the  tables  lay  a  Latin  Bible,  on  which  stood  a  crucifix  ;  and  on 
the  other  a  piece  of  netting,  which  Rinaldo  immediately  observed  ;'but  it  presently  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  possible  the  old  man  might  himself  sometimes  net.  Meanwhile  the  old  man 
ri^moved  the  work,  as  he  observed  that  his  guest  seemed  to  consider  it  with  uncommon  atten- 
tion. Uinaldo,  however,  did  not  venture  to  ask  whether  it  was  his  own  work  ;  and  the  old 
man  for  awhile  left  the  room.  • 

'fe  rcfancd  with  a  lighted  lamp ;  and  Rinaldo  then  drtw  Iwo  botUc«  of  wine  from  his 
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pockets,  and  set  them  on  the  table,  saying^*'  When  we  have  drunk  a  g1a»  of  wine  together, 
we  shall  be  better  acquainted.** 

*'  An  acquaintance,'*  replied  the  old  man,  "  that  is  formed  between  two  honest  men  by  a 
bottle  of  wine,  often  becomes  as  hearty  as  the  wine  itself,  which  is  the  most  heart-inspiring 
liquor  Heaven  ever  gave  to  mortals.  It  will  be  the  best  part  of  our  supper,  for  I  can  onlf 
offer  you  bread  and  cheese,  some  butter,  and  a  few  melons,  which  I  gathered  this  morning. " 

'*  'Tis  enough,  my  good  friend,  for  us  two — or  even  had  we  a  third  to  join  us,**  said  Rinaldo.** 

Upon  which  the  old  man  quickly  answered — "  A  third  !  is  any  one  else  then *' 

••  No  one  with  me.     But  here,  perhaps     ■       ** 

**  Not  a  soul  lives  here  but  myself,  my  little  dog,  and  a  pair  of  turtle  doves.*' 

Rinaldo  was  silent.  But  the  old  man  asked — **  How  came  you  to  think  of  findhig  any  one 
here  besides  me  ?** 

Rinaldo  smiled,  opened  the  tabl&*drawer,  and  showed  him  the  netting. 

**  Ah,**  answered  the  old  man ;  "  yes,  that  netting  does  indeed  belong  to  a  third  person,  but 
one  that  does  not  live  here ;  she  forgot  it  this  morning,  and  left  it  here.*' 

Upon  this  the  old  man  left  his  guest,  and  went  to  bring  in  their  frugal  repast. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  examined  the  apartment  more  particularly,  and  opened  a  door  that  led 
into  a  small  room.  Here  he  saw  the  old  man's  bed,  over  which  hung  a  pair  of  pistols,  between 
two  paintings  in  oil.  He  took  the  lamp,  examined  the  paintings,  and  immediately  hastened 
back. 

The  pictures  were  of  the  very  same  persons  of  which  miniatures  had  been  brought  him 
that  morning  as  booty  (the  nun  and  the  officer),  to  which  they  were  so  exactly  alike,  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  be  mistaken.  Thus  he  left  the  chamber,  and  returned  pensive  to  hit 
place. 

The  old  man,  whom  we  shall  call  Donato,  now  brought  supper,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
nounced a  short  prayer,  seated  himself  with  his  guest  at  table. 

When  they  had  both  eaten  heartily,  emptied  the  first  bottle,  and  opened  the  second,  a  con- 
versation, by  n<f  means  uninteresting,  arose. 

Jtin, — Let  us  drink  the  health  of  the  aforesaid  third  person,  be  she  here  or  not 

Donato. — With  all  my  heart ;  but  here  she  certainly  is  not 

Min. — I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  your  word. 

Don. — And  }iet  I  perceive  you  do  not  believe  it* 

Rin. — And  of  what  importance  is  it  ?  • 

Don — To  me,  of  much.  I  would  not  pass  for  a  man  that  would  assert  a  falsehood.  At  a 
farm,  about  a  league  oflT,  beyond  the  mountain,  there  lives  a  maid,  who  sometimes  calls  here, 
and  who  left  her  netting  this  morning. 

Rut Is  she  the  farmer's  daughter? 

Don. —  His  foster-child,  not  his  own.  She  is  a  good-natured,  innocent  girl,  and  I  love  her 
OS  a  father  loves  his  offspring ;  for  she  is  worthy  of  my  esteem,  and  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 
Her  health,  with  all  my  heart. 

They  ceased,  and  drank.  Then  followed  a  pause.  At  length  the  old  man,  whom  the  wine 
made  garrulous,  renewed  the  conversation. 

Don. — .May  I  ask  you  of  what  country  you  are  ? 

Rin. —  I  am  a  Roman. 

Don. — A  Roman  !  born  in  Rome  itself? 

No  ;  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

Don. — Countryman,  your  hand ;  I  am  also  a  Roman  born  ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  proud  of 
my  birth.     'Tis  an  ungrateful  country. 

Rin. — Have  you  experienced  it  ? 

Dofi, — I  have  been  very  ill-used.     Even  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Ruota  and  their 

sentences  could  not But  enough^I  live  here  in  peace,  and  forgive  my  enemies.     Rome 

no  longer  produces  men.     She  knows  not  how  to  support  her  dignity,  and  her  inhabitants  are 
licentious,  cruel,  and  unjust     How  have  they  treated  you? 

Rin — My  misfortunes  were  the  consequence  of  my  errors. 

Don, — That  would  be  my  consolation,  could  I  thus  accuse  my  sell  But  I  have  suffered 
innocently. 


•t 
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Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply,  when  (hey  clearly  distinguished  the  voices  of  men  before  the 
hermitage,  who  constantly  approached,  and  at  length  knocked  at  the  door. 

**  What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  with  astonishment. 

Donato  quietly  opened  the  window,  and  inquired  who  was  there. 

"  Open  the  door,*'  cried  a  voice  from  without. 

'*  There  are  armed  men  at  the  door,**  said  Donato.  "  They  may  be  police  officers,  or  sol- 
diers. If  you  have  reason  to  fear  such  visitors,  go  into  that  room,  and  so  out  of  the  window 
into  the  garden ;  then  get  over  the  hedge,  and  go  straight  forward  till  you  come  to  some 
rocks,  among  which,  to  the  left,  you  may  conceal  yourself  in  a  grotto.  I  will  open  the  doer 
presently,  that  nobody  may  suspect  unything.** 

Rinaldo  now  called  his  dogs,  and  went  into  the  other  chamber,  while  Donato  opened  th9 
door  to  the  strangers. 

Six  armed  men  entered,  and  followed  him  into  his  parlour ;  meanwhile  Rinaldo  overhetrd 
what  passed. 

"  Who  are  you  ?**—-**  I  am  the  hermit  Donato." 
Are  you  alone?**—**  I  live  entirely  alone." 
Do  you  know  us  ?' — *'  How  is  it  possible  ?** 
Do  you  fear  us?** — *'  Even  were  you  police  officers,  an  innocent  man  could  not  fear  yon." 

'*  You  mistake  us ;  we  are  no  spies  for  justice  to  lean  on  wheu  she  is  lame.  Where  is  jrour 
money  ?** — "  In  this  purse.     Here  it  is." 

**  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  paltry  pence  I  Give  us  more  !** — **  'Tis  all  the  money  I 
possess.** 

«*  We  do  not  believe  you.**—"  *Ti!  the  truth.** 

**  You  arc  no  beggar :  there  stands  your  wine,  you  rogue.  Bring  us  more  wine  !**».**  ^Tb 
8  present,  and  I  have  no  more.** 

•<  Blood  and  thunder  I  Here  two  people  have  been  eating.  You  are  not  alone.  Knod: 
the  rascal  down ;  he  has  told  us  a  lie.** — "  I  had  a  visitor **  ^ 

"  Bind  the  old  sinner,  and  make  him  confcM."— *'  Be  merciful,  and ** 

*•  More  money  !" — "  Take  whatever  you  can  find  :  money  I  have  none.** 

"  You  obstinate  villain  !  won*t  you  confess,  then  ?** 

Upon  this  the  robbers  fell  upon  Donato,  who  cried  aloUd  for  help,  though  without  knowing 
whence  it  could  come ;  when  Rinaldo  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and,  tak^ig  out  a  pistol,  de~ 
maoded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  What  is  your  business  here  ?*' 

**  Heavens  !  our  captain  f*  exclaimed  one  of  the  gang,  while  they  all  took  off  their  hatt» 
and  released  the  trembling  hermit,  who  tottered  to  a  chair,  repeating,  in  a  broken  voice— 
**  The  captain  !'* 

*'  Arc  these  your  deeds  of  heroism  r"   continued  Rinaldo.     *'  Dare  you  to  disgrace  my 
name  with  such  actions?  Are  you  indeed  of  Rinaldini*s  band?    Have  you  such  necessities  as. 
to  force  the  last  penny  from  the  hand  of  poverty  ?    Is  this  your  bravery,  to  bind  an  unarmed 
man  ?  Which  is  the  villain  that  first  laid  hands  on  this  feeble  old  man  ?"* 

A  profound  silence  now  ensued,  after  which  Rinaldo  continued,  with  increasing  vehemence, 
"Which  was  t\i^  villain ?    Name  him,  or  I  will  shoot  the  first  that  stands  before  me.** 

"  'Twas  Paolo,"  murmured  the  man  that  stood  next  to  Rinaldo :  upon  which,  without 
another  word,  Rinaldo  instantly  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  arm.  Paolo  fell ;  but  his  compa- 
nions continued  motionless. 

**  And  why,*  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  look  of  rage,  **have  you  departed  from  your  route?" 

"  We  were  in  search  of  you,  captain,**  replied  one  of  them. 

"  Is  it  your  business  to  dodge  mc  wherever  I  go  ?"  continued  Rinaldo.  '*  Go,  join  the 
main  body.  You  know  our  laws ;  you  know  what  you  have  done,  and  the  punishment  you 
deserve.  Take  with  you  this  base  fellow,  who  belongs  not  to  Rinaldini*s  company^  and  wait 
ny  coming,  and  your  sentence  to-morrow.'* 

Upon  this  the  robbers  departed,  carrying  Paolo  with  them,  while  Donate  remained  silent 
and  trembling  in  his  chair. 

Rinaldo  now  approached  him,  took  his  band,  and  pressing  it,  said,  «  Be  not  alarmed,  good 
«ld  man  !** 

"Open  that  cIoMct,"  cried  Donato,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  and  (ive  me  the  little  boUte  of 
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drops  ;**  which  Rinaldo  hsYiof  done,  be  poured  out  a  fpooalul,  at  Dooato'i  reqaett*  and  gave 
it  hiiD.     Dooato  swallowed  it,  and  seemed  to  come  to  himielL 

Don. — So  you  are  Rinaldioi  himself? 

Rin, — I  am. 

Don. — I  am  indehted  to  you  for  my  life,  and  yet  eaoaot  rqfoioe  ia  your  aoquaiataQce. 

J?ii».— What  have  you  to  fear  ? 

JDon. — Yopr  name  alone  is  fHghtAil,  and  yourself  are  terrible. 

2{tii.— Alas  !  that  it  shoald  be  so ! 

Don. — Your  actions  here  before  my  eyes  (ill  my  heart  with  fear  and  terror. 

Rin. — And  mine  with  gpief.  Oh,  that  I  could  have  spared  myself  and  you  this  SOOM I 
but  yon  know  not  these  horrible  beings.     Fear  and  terror  alone  can  restrain  them. 

Don. — And  are  you  not  yourself  afraid  of  such  monsters? 

l^tii.— Even  if  I  feared  them,  I  must  not  let  them  have  the  least  suspicion  of  it. 

Don.^'  Unhappy  man  !  into  what  a  connection  have  you  fidlen ! 

/2m.— Friend,  the  goodness  of  your  heart  unites  roc  to  you,  for  you  are  worthy  of  my 
conSdence.  You  shall  know  my  whole  story,  but  not  now ;  for  it  would  affect  you  too  much, 
and  you  need  repose.     Let  me  lead  you  to  bed.     I  will  await  the  morning  in  a  chair. 

Rinaldo  now  conducted  Donate  to  b«d,%nd  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair.  It  was  not,  however,  -till  long  after  midnight  that  he  feU  asleep,  and  he  awoke 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

"  1  am  very  ill,**  said  Donate,  with  a  sigh,  when  Rinaldo  approached  iu's  bed  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  *'  I  wished  to  be  of  service  to  you,**  said  Rinaldo,  '*  and  came  to  give  yoa 
proCeetfoo ;  but  am  the  innocent  cause  of  yonr  present  illness,  wbioh  I  assure  yon  givet  ma 
tike  greatest  pain.  Do  not,  however,  take  my  good  intention  ilL** — '*  By  no  means,**  replied 
Donato,  in  a  fiiint  voice  ;  **  on  the  contrar}-,  I  am  thankful  to  Providence  for  sending  you 
Mther ,  otherwise  I  should  most  probably  have  been  murdered.*' 

He  then  requested  him  to  fetch  some  bottles  of  physic  out  of  the  closet,  and  having  directed 
him  how  to  mix  it,  swallowed  a  spoonful,  after  which  a  soft  sleep  soon  closed  his  eyes. 

Rinaldo  now  went  out  to  taste  the  morning  air,  and  with  expanding  lieart  admired  the 
beauties  of  the  rising  sun.  With  majestic  glory  the  king  of  day  advanced  amid  a  blaae  of 
Qght,  rising  above  the  misty  snmmits  of  tbe  nountains.  and  darted  his  genial  rays  into  the 
narrow  vale  where  Dooato  dwelt.  Tbe  birds  celebrated  the  SMgnifieent  return  of  day  with  a 
hymn  of  joy ;  and  Rinaldo,  in  pensive  ssood,  ooversd  his  fiMse  and  sighed.  "  Even  on  me 
the  goklen  sun,*'  said  he,  **  bestows  his  light ;  on  me,  as  on  all  men,  whether  good  or  bad ;  on 
me,  to  whom  his  beneficent  rays  arc  as  the  lightning's  flash,  threatening  destruction  to  my 
guilty  conscience.** 

Rinaldo  now  heard  a  rustling  near  him  in  the  hedge,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  the  beaotMOf 
maid  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  a  fern  days  before,  but  whom  he  had  not  since  net.  ap- 
proached him. 

8tmek  and  embarrassed  with  this  hieident,  both  stood  silent  daring  a  few  moments,  till  at 
length  Rinaldo  addressed  her  in  tbe  following  words :  **  Are  you  not  tbe  virtuous  maid  of  tho 
neighbouring  farm  -house,  who  sometimes  visits  the  hermit  Donate  ?" 

j|«reft«.— I  am. 

RbuMo. — And  what  is  your  name? 

Aur.  Anrelia ;  and  you  are  the  man  who  spoke  with  me  a  few  days  ago  as  I  was  galherii^ 
berries?  * 

l^tit. — The  same ;  Aie  friend  of  your  friend  Dooato. 

Awr. — And  where  Is  he? 

Rm. — He  is  asleep. 

Aur. — Asleep  so  late !  he  must  sursly  be  lU. 

lK»i.^Indeed  he  is  not  well 

.^icr._Good  God  I  what  ails  him  ? 

iUa.— A  trifling  indisposition ;  he  will  soon  be  better ;  ho  wiU  be  better  when  he  has  depi;. 
wa  must  not  disturb  kin.     [, 

Aw^ — I  win  go  and  tdl  my  father.   Poor  Dooato  It  old  «id  wti^  aadtumst^ao^^ 

jmk.»We  will  gift  btai  wbatefer  iHlflaBCftba 
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j|«r.— We  ?    I  do  not  know  yon  well  enough  to  itay  here  in  your  company. 

MiiL — Be  not  afraid,  lair  maiden.  i 

Amr. — You  are  a  Btranger  and^— 

ilm.— I  am  the  friend  of  Donato. 

jiur. — I  must  hear  that  from  hb  own  mouth. 

MtA, — You  shall. 

^MT.— Well,  I  will  wait  for  his  confirmation ;  but  till  then  I  must  not  stay  bare  alone 
with  you. 

RiiL'^Ot  what  are  you  afraid  ? 

^HT.— Afraid?     I 

JIuL — I  pledge  my  word  of  honour  and  my  most  solemn  oath,  that  yoa  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Aur, — Who  are  you  then  ? 

Jltn.— A  traveller. 

^icr.— And  yet  stay  so  long  in  this  place  ? 

Jiin, — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  situation. 

Jiur, — Among  the  mountains  ? 

ittji. — Among  the  mountains  where  dwells  so  lovely  a  maid. 

Jiur, — If  you  mean  me,  I  live  beyond  the  moonCkin. 

Jim. — Yes  *,  Donato  told  me  so. 

Wmt.— Have  you,  then,  spoken  with  him  of  me?    How  came  you  to  fall  on  lueh  anitjeet  ? 

Rm. — Through  your  netting. 

Aur. — Aha  I 

A  rustling  was  now  beard  in  the  hedge ;  and  Rinaldo  looking  towards  it,  Clnthio  fare  him 
the  wfaik.     Aurelia  hastened  into  the  hermitage. 

**  Captain,**  said  Cinthio,  "  your  presence  among  us  is  necessary,  there  is  an  alarm."'*- 
**  Wait  for  me,**  replied  Rinaldo,  and  instantly  entered  the  hermitage..  *'  My  dear  girl,*'  laid 
be  to  Aurelia,  "  stay  with  Donato.** 

Aur, — That  I  certainly  shall,  since  he  is  ill. 

ilea.— And  when  he  awakes  teU  him  I  shall  soon  return. 

Aur. — Whither,  then,  are  you  going? 

Am.— My  servant  calls  my  attention  to  my  baggage,  where  a  trifling  accident  demands  my 
presence.     Farewell,  dear  girl,  and  forget  me  not ;  be  kind  to  my  memory. 

Aur, — How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  so  already . 

Jtiii.— Oh,  yes. 

jur. — Who  told  you  so? 

i?m.— My  heart. 

Aur. — Believe  it  not.    FarewelL 

Rinaldo  pressed  her  hand,  and  hurrying  out,  accompanied  Cinthio  to  the  spot  where  his 
people  had  passed  the  night. 

**  'TIs  well  you  are  come,  captain,"  cried  several  voices,  confusedly.  "  We  would  know—'* 
— "  Be  silent !  **  thundered  Rinaldo.  **  Girolamo,  read  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  onr  laws 
aloud.** 

This  being  done,  Rinaldo  related  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  at  the  hermitage,  and  con- 
cluded witk  a  proclanuition  to  this  effect,  **  Now  let  our  compact  and  our  laws  decide." 

"  Pardon  !  pardon  !  pardon  for  Paolo  !  **  cried  several  voices. — Rinaldo  was  silent. 

Paolo,  who  lay  on  the  ground,  and  had  recently  had  his  wound  bound  up,  cried  out  for 
pardon  in  a  faint  voice. — Rinaldo  was  still  silent. 

Girolamo  now  went  up  to  him,  and  begged  that  Paolo  might  bo  pardoned.— ^Rinaldo  made 
no  reply. 

Florilla  now  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Captain,  in  the  name  of  all  the  pangs  I  have 
suffered  for  you,  I  beg  for  Paolo's  pardon,  for  on  him  I  have  fixed  my  affections,  in  the  hope 
of  suppressing  and  exterminating  my  passion  for  you.** — "  Like  you,*'  said  Rinaldo,  "  I  am 
subject  to  the  law,  and  have  no  power  to  pardon  him.** — "  Be  no  longer  subject  to  the  lav,** 
cried  they  all ;  **  you  shall  be  our  legislator,  and  shall  have  power  to  pardon.*' — **  If  that  be 

your  wfll ^"— "  We  swear  it**—"  Then  be  Paolo  pardoned,  and  his  companions  also ;  but 

mfib  otte  coDdition **— «  Pronounce  it.**— •*  That  this  be  the  firat  and  last  occasioii  on 
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vkich  such  conduct  can  be  forgiven.**—*'  Be  it  so.**^«  And  ftirther,  I  a^jiidge  thit  Paob  and! 
liU  ootDpanioni,  who  maltreated  that  venerable  old  man,  ihall  give  him  two  goats,  two  barrel* 
of  wine,  and  a  dozeo  fowls." — '*  Bravo !  bravo  1    Long  live  our  noble  captain  I** 

Thus,  amid  rejoicings,  music,  and  acclamations,  Rinaldo  now  took  his  breakfast  before  hk 
tent ;  and  having  attended  awhile  to  the  amusements  of  his  people,  signed  various  popeis  at 
his  desk,  and  written  and  sealed  some  instructions,  he  directed  the  whole  corps  to  be  assembled.* . 
They  soon  formed  a  large  circle  around  him,  and  waited  in  silent  expectation,  till  Rioaido,  ■ 
who  continued  sitting,  thus  began  : — **  Here,  Girolamo,  I  give  you  an  order,  which  you  will 
open  at  Borgo,  where  the  state  of  affairs  will  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Areizo.  The  business  that  calls  you  thither  requires  prudence,  which,  however,  to  you  I  have 
no  occasion  particularly  to  recommend.  You,  Florflla,  I  send  to  Bibiena,  where  you  will 
endeavour  to  learn  how  we  are  spoken  of.  Nicolo  and  Sebastiano  will  cross  the  woods  to 
Bosina.  To  you,  Amadeo,  I  give  charge  of  the  woods  of  Anghiarto.  Attaverde  will  takd 
six  or  eight  men  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  person  of  the  mayor  of  Braneolino* 
These  orders  contain  the  particulars  of  that  expedition.  Towards  evening,  Mattheo  wQI 
remove  with  twenty  men  to  the  south  mountains,  and  take  possession  of  the  pass  of  Caprile. 
Alsetto  will  remain  here  with  thirty  men  till  further  orders.  Cinthio  will  choose  twelve  meoy 
and  draw  off  to  the  left,  into  the  poplar  valley  of  Oriolo,  near  the  pass  among  the  rocks^ 
Here  It  the  watchword.  The  detached  corps  will  keep  as  close  together  as  possible,  durins^ 
threa  days*  in  the  western  plaint  before  the  forest  of  Marda.  And  now  let  these  plant  be 
executed  without  delay.** 

All  were  now  in  motion,  and  Rinaldo,  having  loaded  his  two  great  dogs  with  provisions  and 
medicines^  returned  to  the  hermitage. 

Aarelia  was  no  longer  there ;  but  a  young  peasant  boy,  a  son  of  her  friend  the  neighbooring 
fiumer.  stood  by  Donato's  bed,  who  was  awake,  and  said  be  was  better. 

Donate  now  sent  awi^  his  young  attendant,  desiring  him  to  fetch  some  wood,  and  Rinaldo 
gave  the  old  man  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  eorroborative  physic,  which  he  had  with  him,  but  did. 
not  venture  to  enter  on  a  subject  to  which,  however,  at  length  Donate  himself  led  the  dis- 

ooBrse. 

2>on.— I  hope  soon  to  be  quite  re-established.  i 

Am.— 'TIS  what  I  most  sincerely  wish. 

Don.— You  are  come  perhaps  to  take  leave  of  me.  * 

RtR. — Do  you  imagine  so  ? 

Don. — I  hope  it  Now  I  know  who  you  are,  I  would  not  that  any  one  should  know  I  anr 
aequainted  with  you.  You  know  the  world,  and  that  all  men  depend  on  the  opinion  enter* 
tained  of  them  by  others.  I  thank  you  for  the  preservation  of  my  life ;  but  no  man  shall  be 
informed  by  me  that  1  have  given  lodging  to  the  dreaded  Rinaldini,  on  whose  head  so^high  9f 
price  has  been  set.     Aurelia  has  made  me  her  confidant, 

Rm.— Has  she  so  ? 

Don. — You  ought  not  to  have  said  to  her  what  you  have. 

Bin. — But  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  in  love  with  her-*— 

Don. — b  it  possible  ?  Can  you  expect  she  will  return  your  love  when  she  learns  who  you  are? 

Rm.-— And  why  need  she  know  it  ? 

Don. — Would  you  then  deceive  her  ? 

Ruu — How?     Suppose  I  renounce  my  way  of  life,  and— — 

Don.— *Tis  too  late. 

Mm I  wiU  teU  her 

Doik— You  must  not  see  her  more. 

Rm.— How? 

Don.— She  is  about  to  take  the  veil. 

Rtii..Who  has ? 

Don.— I  have  brought  it^bout. 

RiM.— Indeed !    Then  be  assured  I  will  bring  about  the  contrary, 

J)0}i._What  will  you  do  ? 

Ria.— That  you  shall  leara. 

Am.— Do  notUng  that  is  dishonourable  or  base.    It  7WlTt!iS^^^fii^  (coxfd&i^Vm  ^»a^ 
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Iiiib  «i  flitk*  btr  vnhippf?  Bat  yon  do  not  knre  het  with  the  irarity with  irUefa  Ae 
^BMrtis  to  bo  lofod.  Yov  aannot  lovo  hor  in  an  honourable  way,  and  jronr  pastion  li  1  tlrtlMe; 
AnreUa  must  be  reteaed  Awn  yoor  tight ;  or  would  yoH  take  her  with  yon  amid  yonr  Uwlett 
btBd*  and  deliver  her  up  to  that  justice  which  will  surely  sooner  or  later  overtake  you  aft  an 
aeoMipUae  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  are  what  you  are  ?  Then  leave  the  girl  to  Ure  tfed 
die  with  honour.  If  you  leave  me  soon,  you  will  confer  on  me  an  obligation,  for  I  expect 
several  visitors. 

Rin, — Not  through  fear,  for  that  is  a  stranger  to  my  breast ;  through  complaisance  I  wfll. 
Bnt  let  me  first  ask  yon  whom  do  the  portraits  represent  that  hang  over  your  bed  ? 

i>oii.<— They  are  my  friends,  and  persons  of  quality. 

Rim The  one  in  the  dress  of  a  nun,  and  the  other  in  uniform  ? 

J90II. — From  this  very  nan,  whose  portrait  you  see,  I  expect  a  visit.  He  is  going  to 
Rorenoe,  and  his  mules  with  their  baggage  have  been  taken  from  him  on  the  mountains,  pro- 
bably by  your  people.  The  drivers  were  shot,  except  one,  who,  being  very  young,  ran  away. 
He  took  refhge  with  AureUa's  foster-fiither,  where  my  friend,  whose  portrait  you  see,  now  it. 

Mm, — If  he  is  your  friend,  give  him  this,  for  perhaps  he  would  not  willingly  lose  it 

So  saying,  he  gave  Donate  the  case  containing  the  portraits  he  had  received  out  of  the 
booty  found  with  the  mules.  Donate  took  it,  opened  the  case,  and  no  sooner  beheld  the  por. 
traits  than  he  kissed  them  both. 

Don.— Yon  have  made  ose  a  preteat  of  great  value,  which  the  right  owner  shall  hwWigliii. 

Rm, — And  will  you  not  tell  me  his  name  ? 

Den.— For  why? 

JtiN Perhaps  I  may  be  of  service  to  him  for  your  sake. 

Donato  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  peasant  boy  suddenly  came  in,  crying^'*  They  ire 
oomlng!  they  are  coming  1**  And  hnmedlalely  after  entered  the  very  person  who  wife  the 
flid^oet  of  their  conversation.  He  was  dressed  in  miiferm,  and  bore  a  cross  of  the  onto  of 
JUalta.    With  him  came  two  peasants  belonging  to  the  fkrmer,  and  the  brother  of  the  tegRM; 

The  stranger  east  a  piercing  look  at  RlnaMo^  who  returned  It  In  such  a  manner,  that  the 
former  turned  his  eyes  away;  then  gi\-ing  Donato  his  hand,  and  saying -."A  ipai^ 
recovery,**  he  departed  from  the  hermitage. 

The  chevalier  of  Malta,  however,  hurried  after  him,  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  heroiltage 
as  Rinaldo  happened  to  look  back,  and  perceiving  him,  stopped.  Upon  which  the  chevalier 
went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  somewhere 
before." 

Ria.— That  is  very  possible. 

Okeoo^.— Are  you  not  the  person  who  called  himself  Donato's  friend,  and  spoke  lito 
flKNming  with  a  young  woman  named  Aurelia  ? 

Rin, — I  am. 

Oer.— You  are  a  traveller? 

Rin.^'l  am. 

Chev, — May  I  ask  your  name  ? 

JliM.— You  shall  hear  it  when  you  have  toM  me  yours. 

C%«;.— My  name  is  neither  a  secret  nor  matter  of  suspicion. 

Bin, — Who  imagines  it  to  be  so  ? 

Oiev.—l  am  the  Prince  of  RooceOa. 

Two  of  RinaIdo*s  people  now  brought  the  goats,  the  fowls,  and  the  wine,  which  Paolo  Was 
aentenced  to  give,  as  a  peace-offering,  to  the  hermit,  and  which  Rinaldo  delivered  to  the  yeing 
peasant,  saying,  "  These  are  for  my  friend  Donato ;  he  knows  of  them  already.  You  may  lell 
bim  by  and  by  that  they  are  all  arrived.** 

He  then  turned  again  to  the  prince,  who  was  waiting  for  his  answer,  and  to  know  MsttMse. 

Rut.— If  you  come  from  the  farm-house  where  Aurelia  lives,  tell  me  whether  she  is  still  flMfe? 

jPrxRC«.— 1  know  not  how 

Rm.— How  I  came  to  ask  that  question  when  you  were  eipecting  to  hear  my  name? 

JVince.— In  truth  that  was  my  meaning. 

Rtn. — If  possible,  eacuse  me  telling  my  name ;  a  false  one  I  ought  nit  ta  gifa  ya%  tBd 
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PrMce.— >'Ti8  impossible  I  can  mistake.  I  saw  you  about  half  a  year  ago  at  Florence,  under 
the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Pepoli ;  did  I  not  ?  We  talked  of  the  German  houses,  and  you 
grew  warm  when  a  story  was  told  of  that  notorious  robber  Ridaldini,  which  tended  much  to 
bit  prejudice. 

One  of  RInaldo*s  people  now  gave  him  the  wink  very  significantly.  He  understood  the 
signal,  and  approaching  the  prince  with  great  confidence,  said,  "  Know,  then,  I  am  Rinaldini 
hiniself,"  and  instantly  hastened  away. 

Rinaldo  now  iaquired  of  his  comrade  what  was  the  matter,  and  received  for  answer, 
**  Cinthio  hesitates  to  approach  the  Poplar  Vale  near  Oriolo,  as  a  cara\an  of  travellers  have 
taken  up  their  quarters  there.**  Upon  this  Rinaldo  hastened  to  Cinthio,  and  found  him  and 
his  party  among  the  bushes  of  a  pleasant  hill,  where  he  leanit  from  himself  what  had  been 
reported  to  him,  and  after  some  reflection,  gave  the  following  orders :  "  Wheel  off  with  your  people 
to  the  right,  pursue  the  high  road,  and  keep  the  road  from  Oriolo  to  the  convent  of  San  Bene- 
detto constantly  in  sight.  If  you  meet  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  a  carriage,  stop  it» 
and  carry  ofT  the  girl  without  further  ceremony ;  and  at  dusk  we  meet  again  on  this  very  spot.** 
Upon  this  he  disguised  his  face  with  brown  paint,  dressed  himself  as  a  hunter,  and  took 
iritb  him  one-  of  his  companions,  called  Severn,  also  dressed  as  a  hunter,  and  armed  like  him 
with  a  dodble-barrelled  gun,  some  pocket  pistols,  and  a  hanger.  Thus  equipped,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  dogs,  they  proceeded  to  the  Poplar  Vole. 

When  they  came  to  the  hill  that  commanded  the  valley,  they  perceived  a  tent  pitched,  and 
■near  it  some  mules  grazing,  and  several  men  dispersed  here  and  there,  who  seemed  to  be  cook- 
ing their  supper  by  a  large  fire  they  had  lighted.     Having  observed  them  for  some  time,  they 
perceived  two  ladies  in  the  tent,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  it  unloaded  baggage,  and  the 
muleteers  lying  near  their  charge. 

About  forty  paces  from  this  spot  ran  a  murmuring  brook,  hurrying  down  the  hill  into  this 
heautiful  valley ;  and  hither  came  a  fine  active  youth  belonging  to  the  company,  with  aa 
empty  vessel  to  draw  water.  When  the  youth  saiv  Rinaldo,  he  screamed,  and  would  have 
fled,  had  not  Rinaldo  called  to  him,  saying,  **  Stop,  young  man ;  do  you  belong  to  yonder 
oompany  ?** — "  Yes,  I  do  belong  to  them,"  said  the  boy,  terrified  and  hesitating. 

'*  And  who  are  those  ladies  in  the  tent  ?'*— "  The  Marchioness  of  Altanare  and  her  sister. 
We  are  come  from  San  Leo,  and  arc  going  to  Florence.'* 

Rinal(lo  gave  his  companion  the  wink,  and  they  both  went  up  to  the  tent,  when  the  at- 
tendanta  of  the  marchioness  saluted  and  stared  at  them,  and  her  equerry  came  out  to  them, 
while  the  ladies  listened,  at  the  entrance,  to  the  following  conversation :  "  Whence  are  yon  my 
good  friends  ?"  Rinaldo  replied,  **  I  am  the  forester  of  Sorsina,  and  am  pursuing  a  bye-road 
with  Bsy  servant.  On  seeing  your  company,  I  felt  a  sti  ong  desire  to  know  who  you  are,  and 
to  1  came  to  give  you  a  hint  to  be  upon  your  guard,  for  Rinaldinl's  troop  are  now  among 
these  mountains.** — "  Oh,  heavens!*'  cried  one  of  the  ludies,  *'  I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  !** 

**  And  why  so  ?**  said  the  equerry.    "  We  are  numerous  enough  to  oppose  force  to  force."— 
**  Humph  !**  said  Rinaldo,  smiling,  "  that  will  avail  but  little,  for  Rinaldidi*s  men  are  very  devils.** 
Loify. — Heavens !  why  are  those  banditti  suffered  to  commit  their  depredations  so  quietly 
and  so  undisturbed  ? 

Rm. — Because  men  are  afraid  of  them. 
Equerry. — How  strong  may  they  be? 

Rin, — ^Vho  can  tell  their  strength  ?  Rinaldini  is  an  outlaw,  and  a  price  by  no  means  coiu 
temptiblc  is  set  upon  his  heud.  Between  ourselves,  I  have  been  above  a  week  in  search  of 
him,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  reward ;  if  he  comes  within  reach  of  my  gun,  he  shall  certainly 
nerer  escape. 

Eqn, — Do  you  know  his  person  then  ? 
Bin. — He  hns  been  very  fully  and  accurately  described. 

Equ. — In  fioct,  'tis  said  he  has  no  courage  at  all  himself,  and  that  his  people  are  obliged  to 
do  all  for  him. 

Rin. — So,  then,  they  must  all  be  fools. 

Equ — And  you  think  he  is  now  here  in  the  neighbourhood? 

Bin i  am  certain  of  it.    We  are  eighteen  of  us,  and  all  hunters,  and  good  marksniea; 

tre  are  constantly  watching  for  him,  and  hare  agreed  if  ¥r«  tnk^  Vi\m  \a  ^nV^  ^^  t««iis^ 
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Xo^.— And  what  are  you  to  receive,  then,  when  you  take  the  villain  ? 

Rin. — In  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  money  will  be  paid  for  his  head,  making 
together  a  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand  sequins,  so  that  each  of  us  will  receive  something. 
The  times  are  very  bad  ;  'tis  certain,  however,  we  run  the  risk  of  our  lives,  and  some  of  lu 
may  bite  the  dust. 

Zady, — The  troops  ought  to  be  sent  out  against  the  cut-purse. 

Rift.— And  so  they  have,  madam,  but  without  success ;  he  is  too  cunning  for  them,  and  hat 

hiding-holes  where  he  keeps  on  the  defensive.     The  militia  of  Lucca  can  tell  a  pretty  gtory  of 

that  kind.    Three  hundred  of  them  were  driven  aver  hill  and  dale  by  eighty  raeo  aoder 

Binaldini's  command.    They  had  seventy  men  killed,  and  have  never  since  dared  to  stir  a  step 

against  them. 

Xa^.— *Tls  really  terrible  to  think  what  depredations  such  a  vagabond  may  commit. 

Rin. — *Ti8  very  true.  Besides,  he  is  a  very  desperate  fellow,  and  very  often  has  adventnrei^ 
even  when  quite  alone,  which  would  make  you  split  your  sides  with  laughing. 

Xacfy.— I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  adventures. 

Rim— Suppose  you  stood  here  quite  off  your  guard,  and  near  you  your  eqneny  and  aU 
jour  attendants  collected  round  your  tent ;  then  holding  one  pistol  to  your  breast  with  his  left 
hand,  and  another  with  his  right  to  your  equerry  (while  his  companion  takes  etre  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  company),  he  says,  I  demand  your  rings,  your  latches,  and  one  hundred  teqohu. 
T  am  Kinaldini. 

These  words  being  accompanied  with  the  action  they  described,  the  marchioness  screamed, 
and  the  ^uerry  almost  fell  backwards  with  surprise. 

jE^u.^Comc,  Mr  Forester,  no  jokes,  if  you  please. 

Riff.— No,  no ;  no  joke,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  quite  serious,  Mr  Equerry. 

Equ, — How  ? 

Zadtf — For  God's  sake  I 

Rin. — You  wished  to  see  a  little  of  Rinaldini.     You  see  him  now. 

Xa<fy.— Arc  you  really— 

Rin.— I  am  Rinaldini.  Now,  no  more  preliminaries.  I  have  complied  with  your  wish,  and 
you  must  comply  with  mine— that  of  possessing  your  watches,  your  rings,  and  the  trifling  snm 
of  one  hundred  sequins.  I  will  then  give  you  a  protection,  on  showing  which  none  of  my 
people  will  touch  a  hair  of  your  head  till  you  arrive  at  Florence. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  marchioness  took  off  her  rings,  and  delivered  her  watch 
And  purse  to  Rinaldo,  who  said,  "  Have  you  seen  enough  of  Rinaldini  ?"  and  departed.  No 
onr,  however,  was  bold  enough  to  pursue  him. 

Night  drew  in,  and  his  company  assembled  at  the  appointed  spot  without  having  met  with 
the  expected  carriage.  At  this  Rinaldo  appeared  dejected,  and,  after  taking  one  of  his  fmgal 
suppers,  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  a  poplar;  where,  having  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cioaiL, 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  His  companions  lighted  a  fire,  set  two  men  to  keep  watch,  and  laid  down 
Jto  rest,  after  Scvero  had  related  to  them  Rinaldo's  joke  with  the  marchioness. 

Towards  morning  they  all  arose  with  one  accord,  being  awakened  by  repeated  firings ;  and 
liaving  instantly  seized  their  arms,  they  heard  a  cry  from  the  sentinels  flying,  "  We  are  sur- 
rounded."— '*  Surrounded  !*'  exclaimed  Rinaldo.  The  sentinels  now  pointed  to  the  netghboar* 
ing  peaks  and  valleys,  and  arms  glittered  around  them  on  all  sides. 

Severe. — Captain !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
^     i?m.— Fight 

i?«v«ro.— That's  of  course.     But  we,  a  handful  of  men,  and 

Rim. —We  must  draw  hither  as  many  of  our  party  as  we  can.  Alsetto,  with  his  thirty  men, 
is  t0\\\  encamped  on  the  old  ground,  and  here  we  are,  twelve  men  strong.  Blow  the  alarm- 
horns,  and  load  your  arms  double. 

The  vallevs  now  resounded  with  the  horn,  and  the  echoes  gave  back  the  sound.  Again  a 
horn  was  heard  quite  close  to  them,  and  presently  Altaverde  joined  them  with  five  of  their 
friends. 

"  Comrade?,"  cried  they,  "  we  are  surrounded.    Both  militia  and  regular  troops  are  moving 
towards  us,  and  our  friends  Nero  and  Rtspero  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  militia." 
'^  ''Sunder  and  lightniogr  exclaimed  Rinaldo.     And  immediately  hems  were  beard  at  a 
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dbUnce,  then  nearer  &nd  nearer,  till  at  length  they  perceived  Abetto  and  hit  corps  advancing 
towards  them  across  the  valley. 

They  were  now  forty-nine  men  strong,  who  all  cried  with  one  accord  **  Captain,  let  us 
attack!** 

^^  Be  it  so,**  said  Rinaldo ;  "  only  I  would  first  learn  where  the  militia  are  placed.  Th€D 
we  may  easily  cut  our  way  through.** 

A  few  moments  after  be  called  to  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  drew  them  off  into  the 
yalebetow. 

They  had  marched  a  few  hundred  paces,  when  they  saw  a  paper  lying  on  the  ground, 
which  Altaverde  took  up  and  delivered  to  Rinaldo,  who  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  government,  a  free  pardon  is  hereby  offered  to  any  one  of  Rinaldo*! 
men  who  shall  voluntarily  quit  his  service  and  go  over  to  the  regular  troops.  And  whosoever 
shall  bring  the  head  of  Rinaldini,  shall  receive,  besides  his  pardon,  a  reward  of  fire  hundred 
sequins.** 

Rinaldo  then  folded  up  the  paper,  saying,  "  Comrades,  this  paper  promises  you  a  free  par- 
don, if  you  will  go  over  to  the  troops,  and  put  3roiirselves  wholly  and  entirely  in  their  power.** 
And  is  it  signed  by  the  grand  duke?*'  said  Alsetto. 
By  no  man.     *Ti8  a  scrap  of  paper,  without  date,  place,  or  signature,**  replied  Rinaldo. 

**  Th  en  we  should  bo  the  most  credulous  of  fools,**  cried  Altaverde,  "  to  risk  our  lives  at 
the  mere  demand  of  a  subaltern  officer.  *Tis  written  by  some  coward,  who  is  afraid  to  fight 
us ;  and,  had  we  jrielded,  nobody  would  have  avowed  this  engagement  We  should  only  have 
been  made  a  jest  of,  and  hung,  as  indeed  we  should  justly  deserve.  Captain,  tear  it  in  pieceft 
and  let  us  send  it  back  to  them  as  wadding  from  our  guns.  We  will  singe  the  writer's  beard 
with  his  own  treacherous  promises.'* 

"  Comrades,**  said  Rinaldo,  "  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  advance  towards  the  frontiers 
ef  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  cut  our  way  through  the  militia  into  the  forest  of  Marie." 

**  Let  us  go  !    Let  us  march  !'*  they  all  cried. 

Thus  they  crossed  the  valley,  and  drew  off  towards  the  opposite  hill.  They  had  almost 
gone  round  it,  and  were  very  near  the  frontiers,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  piquet  of  militia, 
wlx»n  they  unexpectedly  attacked  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  drove  them  back.  But 
presently  after  they  met  with  a  detachment  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  rapidly  advan* 
eing  upon  them. 

"  Comrades,  cried  Rinaldinf,  **  now  defend  yourselves  bravely !  We  are  but  three  steps 
from  the  frontiers,  and  the  woods  are  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  off.  If  we  are  token  ahve  we 
shall  die  upon  the  wheel  or  the  g^iows.  Let  us  then  rather  die  like  the  brave,  sword  in 
hand.  If  we  are  but  courageous,  we  shall  certainly  cut  our  way  through.  Let  us  be  bold 
and  quick." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  gave  the  signal  by  firing  a  pistol,  and  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  and  his  companions  followed  his  example.  The  fury  with  which  the  attack  was  made, 
at  first  threw  their  opponents  into  confusion,  and  at  length  they  beganf  to  yield  ;  when  one  of 
their  officers  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice,  put  himself  at  their  bead,  and  advanced 
into  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  now  took  place.  Alsetto  fell,  fighting  by  the  side  of  Rinaldo,  and 
three  of  his  companions  with  him.  Altaverde,  Cinthio,  Severo,  and  Rinaldo  still  fought  like 
lions.  Musket-bolls  and  sabres  fell  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hail  shower.  Severo  had  his  head 
cut  open  and  fell,  and  twelve  of  the  banditti  were  killed  near  him  by  muskc.t*ua11s  end  sabres. 
Rinaldo,  with  his  united  forces,  attacked  the  fianks  of  the  regulars,  and  at  tength  fortunately 
reached  the  frontiers,  though  separated  from  his  men.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  two  dra- 
goons, one  of  whom  he  shot,  and  the  other  took  to  flight. 

Tired  and  fainting  he  reached  the  wood,  and  concealing  himself  in  a  thick  bush,  sank  down 
en  the  earth,  with  a  panting  heart  and  almost  senseless.  He  did  not  come  to  himself  t!!l 
mid-day,  and  then  felt  himself  much  oppressed  by  a  most  burning  thirst.  He  therefore  roused 
himself  and  penetrated  further  into  the  forest  till  he  come  to  a  fountain,  where  he  lay  down 
and  refreshed  himself.  On  examining  his  pockets,  he  found  two  biscuits,  which  he  swallowed 
with  the  greatest  avidity^  and  then  creeping  into  a  bush  hegan  lo  T%CLec\..    l\u^^x,Vsw«^^> 
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soon  drew  liim  from  his  retreat ;  he  got  up,  •zamincd  his  amns,  filled  his  bottle  with  w«ter, 
and  s<*t  forward.  He  had  not  g^one  far  before  he  heard  footsteps ;  and  having  liateoftd  for 
some*  time,  perceived  a  peasant,  with  a  basket,  walking  quietly  along.  He  therefore  advanced 
to  meet  him,  accosted  him,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  anything  to  eat  ? 

The  peasant,  having  first  stared  at  him  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  informed  him  be  was 
canning  some  cheese  and  sausages  to  the  nein^hbouring  town.  RinaJdo  ofiered  to  purchase 
them — took  as  much  of  his  provisions  as  his  pouch  would  hold  and  paid  for  them*  withoat 
treating  about  the  price ;  after  which  the  peasant,  seeing  that  he  was  so  well  paid  ibr  hit 
provisions,  added  a  loaf,  asked  for  by  Rinaldo,  but  which  the  former  had  brought  to  Mt  on 
the  road. 

^*  And  what  news  have  you?'*  said  Rinaldo.  **  This  mornuig,**  replied  the  peasant,  "there 
has  been  much  blood  shed  upon  the  frontiers." 

**  How  so?"—*'  The  troops  of  Tuscany  have  eanght  that  thief  Rinaldini.* 

**  So,  they  have  caught  him,  have  they?** — "  Yes  ;  though  both  he  and  his  men  defemM 
themselves  like  devils.     But  they  were  all  shot  or  cut  in  pieces." 

**  All?"—**  Every  one  of  them." 

««  And  RinakUni  himself,  too?**-^"  Rinaldini  himielC*' 

•'  That  is  very  good  news." 

**  Ay,  very  good.  But  at  any  rata  the  thiof  would  have  been  hung  soon.  'Tif  a  pity  he 
was  not  taken  alive,  and  that  he  died  so  honourable  a  death.  However,  the  rascal  b  fore  to 
go  to  the  devil." 

<*  Ay  ?"— **  Ay ;  for  he  died  without  absolution  under  a  load  of  mortal  sins.** 

"  Indeed  I " 

"  Either  of  us  would  have  died  with  more  peace  and  honour,  should  we  not?**.-^**  Moit 
surely,  for  we  are  neither  of  us  thieves." 

**  Well,  God  bless  you — if  you  are  not  going  my  way."  Thus  saying,  the  peasant  left  htm; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  Rinaldo  entered  the  wood  and  satisfied  his  hunger. 

After  a  short  refreshing  sleep  he  again  arose,  and  proceeded  some  leagues  farther  into  the 
forest,  till  at  length  he  unexpectedly  came  to  an  open  place  a  few  hundred  paces  in  oiroam- 
ference,  where  before  him,  on  a  hill  that  rose  in  the  middle  of  it,  were  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  He 
now  looked  around,  but  could  not  perceive  a  living  soul.  A  deathlike  silence  reigned  over 
the  whole  scene ;  nor  was  a  single  bird  heard  among  the  trees,  though  he  thought  he  perceived 
footsteps  in  the  grass. 

He  now  advanced  to  the  ruins,  and  entered  a  spacious  court,  covered  with  high  grass. 
Here  he  sat  down  on  somit  fragments  of  statues,  in  front  of  a  ruined  colonnade,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  his  reflections,  till  a  sudden  noise  olarmcd  him.  It  was  a  roebuck  that  rusned  by ; 
and  Rinaldo,  rising,  approached  a  flight  of  steps  loading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  castle. 
Hadng  ascended  these,  he  came  to  a  large  hall,  where  his  footsteps  loudly  re-echoed;  but 
though  he  listened  after  ever>'  step,  all  was  solitude,  and  no  signs  of  a  living  inhabitant  ap- 
peared. 

This  hall  led  to  a  spacious  apartment,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  were  two  wooden  doors, 
fastened  with  iron  bolts;  here  he  stood  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing,  except  the  noise  of 
his  own  breathing ;  and  though  he  knocked  at  both  of  them,  ihe  same  silence  still  continued. 
At  length,  having  drawn  back  the  bolts  of  one  of  the  doors,  which  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  he 
entered  into  an  empty  room,  which  he  immediately  left.  In  like  manner  he  opened  the  other 
door,  and  here  also  found  an  empty  apartment.  He  therefore  agaiu  bolted  the  doors,  and 
returned  by  the  way  he  came. 

He  now  perceived,  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  a  small  opening,  which  led  to  another  empty 
room  :  this  led  to  u  second,  and  that  to  a  third.  Here  he  suddenly  trod  on  wood,  and  per- 
ceived he  was  on  a  trap-door  fastened  by  bolts,  which  he  opened,  and  looked  down  into  a  dark 
and  deep  place,  and  a  small  stone  staircase.  He  then  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  returned 
by  the  way  he  came  to  the  court-yard. 

Evening  now  beginning  to  draw  in  fast,  he  looked  around  for  a  tree  to  pass  the  night  in, 
and  chose  a  majestic  ouk,  amid  whose  thiok  foliage  he  endeavoured  to  repose. 

Having,  however,  passed  the  night  with  scarcely  any  sleep,  Rinaldo  left  his  un*asy  lodging 
when  dJ7  began  to  dawn,  and  set  forward  m  search  of  water,  which  Jie  loon  found.     As  aeon 
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as  he  had  quenched  hia  thirst,  and  filled  his  bottle,  he  advanced  still  fhfther,  catKng  marks  Sa 
the  tree«,  that  he  might  o^ain  find  bis  way  bacic  to  the  niins. 

Towards  noon  he  approached  the  road  tliat  traversed  the  forest,  and  reposed,  at  a  sanaD 
distance  from  it,  under  a  thicic,  bush. 

He  had  not  lain  long  before  he  heard  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  tinkling  of  mule-bells, 
vrhich  seemed  constantly  to  approach ;  till  at  length  a  company  of  gipsies  appeared,  coo- 
fSsting  of  three  men,  two  old  women,  and  a  couple  of  young  women,  four  children,  a  mole 
with  baggage,  two  dogs,  and  some  animals  for  show. 

These  people  seemed  to  know  the  place,  for  they  bent  their  course  into  the  forest,  and 
went  towards  the  fountain  which  Rinaldo  had  juFt  left.  The  dogs  scarcely  perceived  him 
before  they  set  up  a  dreadful  cry,  and  fiew  furiously  at  him.  One  of  the  men  seized  his  fniil, 
which  lay  on  the  paniers,  and  the  other  two  drew  their  stilettoes. 

Rinaldo  now  let  loose  his  dogs,  which  instantly  darted  forward  out  of  the  bush  towards  the 
fltrangers. 

••  Holloa !  who  are  you  ?"  cried  one  of  the  gipsies. 

*'  Call  in  your  dogs,*'  cried  Rinaldo,  *'  or  I  will  shoot  them  !  '* 

They  called  in  the  dogs,  and  the  women  held  them  fast  while  Rinaldo  approached  them, 
and  aald,  in  a  resolute  tone,  "  We  can  hardly  have  any  cause  to  fear  each  other.** 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  inquired  the  gipsies  again. 

**  A  man,**  replied  Rinaldo,  '*  who  knows  not  wliat  it  is  to  fear.*' 

GiptjfMan. — I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you. 

^iiL^Tbink  of  me  as  you  please ;  but  give  me  a  glass  of  liquor,  if  you  have  any. 

Gipty  JITajt.— You  shaJl  have  some  when  yqu  have  paid  for  it. 

J2ui.t.That  I  will  do. 

Gipgy  Man. — But 

Rill. — Come,  pour  it  out. 

Gipsy  Man, — You  look,  to  me,  like  one  that— that  had  done  something  for  which  he  waft 
afraid  of  being  token  up. 

Rm. — That  is  impossible.     Come,  pour  out. 

Gipsy  Man, — Yes,  yes,  you  arc  certainly  one  of  Rinaldlni*8  people. 

Rin. — Of  what  consequence  is  Rinaldini  to  either  of  us? 

Gipsy, — To  me  of  great  consequence. 

Rin.— Tp  you? 

Gipsy  Jlfon.— Yes,  very  great. 

Rin.— How  great? 

Gipsy  Man. — At  least  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  tequios. 

Rin.  -  How  so  ? 

Gipty  Man If  I  could  but  deliver  up  nis  head 

Jtin. — Indeed  I    But  you  are  too  late. 

Gipty  Man — Too  late !    I  fancy  he  will  think  it  is  always  time  enough  to  be  hong. 

Jiin. — He  will  not  think  so  now. 

Gipty Man.^yfhy  not? 

Jlin  — Because  he  was  killed  in  his  last  battle  with  the  troops  of  Tuscany. 

Gipsy  Man. — .4nd  how  do  you  know  that? 

Ria. — Because  I  was  there. 

Gipsy  Man.— mBy  heavens,  I  guessed  it !    Didn't  I  ? 

Rin. — Guessed  what  ? 

Gipsy  Man. — That  you  were  one  of  his  people. 

R/n.^ Say  that  again,  and,  by  heavens.  III  split  your  skull  in  two  1  Ml  let  you  know  who 
I  am ;  I  am  the  forester  of  the  next  frontier  town,  and  was  ordered  out  against  that  thief 
Rinaldini,  with  all  my  people.  We  had  very  hot  work  ;  and  now  we  have  destroyed  him  you 
treat  me  as  if > 

Gipsy  Man. — Well,  well,  I  beg  pardon.     A  man  may 

Rin. — Come,  less  argument,  and  more  liquor.  Well,  that  is  once,  now  for  number  two. 
Now  show  me  your  passports ;  wo  have  lately  had  very  strict  jonliBrs  to  take  op  sU  oodi 
vagabonds  as  you. 
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A  TVmmn.— -'Tis  excellMt  liquor  I  entirely  at  your  honour*!  tenrioe. 

Jlin. — I  take  no  presents,  and  know  my  duty. 

Gipsy  TFoflum.— Why  not  ?    I>o  let  me 

/{in.— Come,  once  more,  old  woman  f 

Gipgif  Woman. — With  all  my  heart,  good  Mr  Forester. 

Rin. — Is  that  your  daughter,  old  Shrivelskin? 

Gipsy  Woman. — The  little  ooe  is ;  the  tall  one  is  a  relatioa,  a  poor  fatherless  and  motheiiett 
girl.  Come  hither,  child ;  she  is  named  after  her  godmother  Rosalia,  is  a  good  Christian  MTen 
years  old,  and  has  an  excellent  heart.     Shall  I  pour  you  out  another  glass  ? 

/Till.— With  all  my  heart. 

Gipsy  YFomoji.— Rosalia,  give  Mr  Forester  a  piece  of  rice-cake. 

RoscUia.     Here,  here,  forester ;  much  good  may  it  do  you  ! 

J2m...Hark  ye,  my  maid,  are  you  really  christened? 

Gipsy  Woman.^HttLven  forgive  your  disbelief!  Yes,  indeed,  she  was  regularly  **i>rff#tnftd 
at  Macerata,  as  her  certificate  will  prove. 

Rot,— Yes,  certainly  I  was;  I  was. 
.  Rill.— Now  what  am  I  indebted  to  you  ? 

G^uy  TFoMoii.— Oh,  by  his  hdiness !  not  a  doit :  we  will  not  take  any  money  of  ymif  good 
Mr  Forester. 

Rin.— I  cannot  accept  presents.  Come,  out  with  your  passports  f  What  have  you  in 
these  paniers?  What  the  deuce  1  how  came  you  by  these  large  wax  candles?  You  mnst 
certainly  have  stolen  them  ? 

Gipsy  Woman God  forbid,  Mr  Forester!    What  do  you  take  us  for?    Stolen,  indeed f 

No,  we  paid  good  hard  mooey  for  them.  ^ 

Rin. — And  what  use  do  you  make  of  these  church  candles? 

Gipsy  YFbnuDi.— By  night,  Mr  Forester,  when  the  weather  is  dark  and  stormy,  in  the  woods, 
9nd  when 

Rin — I  will  buy  two  of  thenu 

Gipnf  TFofium.— They  are  at  your  service. 

Rin. — I  will  also  buy  your  bread. 

Gipsy  Woman With  all  my  heart 

Rin — Now  reckon  what  I  owe  yoo.  Come,  show  me  your  passports  1  Will  you  sell  me 
the  whole  bottle  of  liquor  ?. 

Gipsy  Woman, — Certainly. 

Cripsy  Man. — Mr  Forester  is  a  good  customer. 

Rin. — Yes,  I  will  buy  everything  that  pleases  me,  I  will  buy  this  girl,  if  you  wHl  sell  her, 
and  she  has  no  objection. 

Ro9.-*In  what  capacity  ? 

/{in.— As  my  housekeeper.     I  want  just  such  a  girl  as  you. 

/{of.— >If  I  czn  earn  my  wages,  I  will  go  with  you  immediately. 

iTui.— I  mean  so.      • 

Gipsy  Woman — You  shall  have  her.     I  will  sell  her  for  three  ducats. 

Rin.^^1  win  only  give  two. 

Gipsy  Woman. — Well,  take  her;  but  with  one  condition,  that  you  shall  not  ask  us  for  ottr 
passports. 

Rtn.— Aha !  very  well.  But  beware  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  militia,  for 
they  are  out  to-day. 

Gipsy  TTomoa.— We  shall  soon  get  out  of  the  wood. 

Rin — I  would  advise  you  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  money  for  the  girl ;  and  here  are  a  couple 
of  pauls*  for  my  reckoning. 

Gipsy  Woman. — Thank  you,  Mr  Forester. 

/7oj.-^Good  bye !    Good  bye  1 

Oip»y  If(»nai7. —Behave  yourself  well,  and  dont  shame  us.    What  is  the  name  of  the  place. 
Ml*  Forester,  where  you  are  going  to  take  her  ? 


*  A  pi«os  of  money,  worth  about  SJd. 
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JliiL— To  SanlgUa,  where  i  an  forester.  My  nama  ii  Benveaato  Fromigliai  the  whole 
town  knows  me. 

Giptjf  ITojRan.— We  only  ask  that  we  may  know  where  to  iaqnlre  for  her. 

Aia.— Very  well     God  bless  yon  1 
Rob, — Adieu. 

The  gipeies  now  loaded  their  beast,  and  be|;an  to  set  forward. 

Rosalia  took  up  her  bundle*  and  aoeompanied  Ridhlde^  who  porsoed  his  way  towards  the 
rained  castle,  and  was  very  gay  and  happy. 

Rosalia  expressed  her  wonder  at  the  ruhis,  remarked  it  would  make  an  excellent  habitation 
for  gipsies,  and  laid  herself  down  near  Rinaldob  who  had  extended  himself  on  the  grass. 

Bhu — And  are  you  really  oome  with  me  willingly  ? 

iioti.*-Ye8,'or  else  I  should  not  be  so  eheerful ;  the  life  I  have  hitherto  led  has  long  been 
wearisome  to  me,  and  I  bad  formed  a  plan  of  seme  time  or  other  leaving  my  companions  in 
the  night,  only  I  did  not  know  where  to  go.     But  this  is  better. 

itifi.^Who  knows  whether  it  will  be  better  or  worse  ? 

Rm.— >Why  so  ?  a  gipsy  girl  is  but  a  poor  wretch :  one  must  turn  one*f  hand  to  aomethingt 
or  one  cannot  get  one's  bread.  If  one  is  once  caught  stealing,  it  is  all  over,  and  they  give  us 
4|aarters  between  heaven  and  earth.    But  if  I  am  your  housekeeper—— 

Ria.— I  will  not  deceive  you,  I  am  no  forester. 

Rot.-^h,  heavens  I  then  what  are  you  ? 

Ria.— Yon  may  still  rejoin  your  company,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to  stay  with  me.  I  will 
not  detain  you ;  you  are  perfectly  free.  Thus  you  see  I  deal  foirly  with  you ;  and  I  will  even 
be  so  ioKtrudent  as  to  tell  you  who  I  am  ;  I  am  Rinaldini 

RM.^Oh,  heavens  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Jtin, — Go  back,  and  join  your  company ;  I  give  you  full  permission  to  do  so. 

Rec^-Ah,  what  a  famous  man ;  I  am  quite  frightened,  for  you  are  so  great  a  man,  and 
I 

RfN.— Be  not  uneasy ;  here  are  ten  ducats,  which  I  make  you  a  present  of. 

R99. — Oh,  sUy ;  let  me  bnt  thhkk  awhile.  Shall  1,  or  shall  I  not  ?  Well,  oome  what 
may,  lH  stay  with  you. 

Jti«.^Witl  you.  indeed  ? 

Res.— Yes,  I  will 

XM...Very  well.  Yon  shall  see  I  will  be  careful  of  you ;  and  when  I  am  well  off  yoa 
shall  be  so  too,  and  shall  want  for  nothing  I  can  procure  you.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  pro- 
mise to  stay  with  me. 

Am...  I  do ;  here  is  my  hand. 

Rta. — Your  open  countenance  prejudices  me  hi  your  fovour,  and  I  give  you  my  whole 
OMiiUlence.     You  may  therefore  believe  that  I  wish  to  be  worthy  of  yours. 

Am.— Rinaldini,  though  you  are  so  terrible  a  man,  1  will  not  be  afraid,  but  will  stay  with 
yon,  and  serve  you  faithfully.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  already  known  you  long,  and  we  were 
old  acquaintances. 

Ri«.-*So  it  is  with  me ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  place  so  much  confidence  in  you. 

Km. — You  are  very  kind.    The  more  coofidence  you  place  in  me  the  h^pier  I  am  with  you. 

Ria.— I  will  tell  you  all.  Just  as  you  see  me  here  I  escaped  from  an  engagement  with  tho 
troops  of  Tuscany,  which  but  few  of  my  men  survived.  I  am  now  quite  alone,  and  do  not 
expect  again  to  see  the  remainder  of  my  oompany.  Fortune,  perhaps,  has  separated  me  from 
tliem  for  my  good.  I  am  informed  by  a  peasant  that  the  Tuscans  believe  I  was  killed  in  the 
battle ;  and  I  am  very  glad  they  think  so.  Perhapa  they  mistook  for  me  my  friend  Severo, 
who  resembled  me,  and  whose  head  being  cut  open,  they  saw  him  fall ;  or  perhaps  some  of 
my  men^  who  -might  be  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  have  given  out  that  I  am  killed,  to 
aeenre  me  from  pursuit.  I  wish  all  Italy  may  believe  it.  Amid  these  ruins  I  will  pass  a  couple  of 
days  till  tlie  soldiera  are  gon«,  and  then  we  will  approach  certain  places  where  I  have  buried  some 
fakL  If  we  only  find  three  of  them  undiscovered,  we  shall  have  enough  to  live  on,  and  will  take 
ship»  abandon  Italy,  sail  to  some  foreign  country,  and  there  pass  our  lives  together  in  peaoe; 

Mat, — That  is  an  excellent  plan ;  and  I  would  give  anything  to  see  it  completed. 

Rib— ..Well,  we  wUl  endeavour  to  accomplish  it. 
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Thin  thb  naw  alUaaot  was  eonelodad,  aod  sealed  with  a  breakikst ;  after  whf«b  Rioaldo 
oooducted  his  companion  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  castle,  and  lighted  the  two  ctodJet  bft 
bad  bought,  to  examine  the  place  to  which  the  stairs  nnder  the  trap-door  led. 

Having  descended  these,  they  came  to  a  bpalcious  vault  which  seemed  to  be  the  Teetibulc 
of  one  much  larger.  This  they  examined,  and  found  quite  empty  ;  nud  at  ihe  tfnd  of  it  they 
came  to  another  staircase,  leading  up  to  a  trap-door,  which  stood  open,  and  led  into  a  small 
oovrt,  grown  over  with  grass.  Here  they  crept  through  a  narrow  opening,  which  seemed 
once  to  have  served  as  a  doorway  into  a  small  apartment,  of  which  the  window-shutters  wero 
ihat.  They  approached  a  side-door,  which  was  bolted,  and  which  they  opened,  while  two 
snakes  hissed  by  them.  At  first  they  started  back ;  but  again  proceeded,  and  entered  a  imaU 
room,  from  which,  however,  they  instantly  returned,  in  oonscquence  of  a  dreadful  smell  that 
aiMLiled  them.  But  Rinaldo,  re-entering,  found  two  corpses  l3ring  on  the  earth,  in  a  state  of 
corruption.  Tiioy  were  qalte  naked,  and  covered  with  blood.  **  This,*'  said  he,  **  Is  the 
abode  of  murderers  !"  as  he  left  the  apamnent,  and  again  shot  the  door. 

This  horrid  discovery  made  him  unetfSy,  and  taming  to  Rosalia,  he  said,  **  Here  we  mvst 
not  stay  long.  I  thought  these  rains  had  been  but  the  haont  of  snakes  and  owls,  md  now  I 
find  it  a  den  of  assassins.** 

Rosalia  drew  back  with  horror ;  nor  did  Rinaldo  long  delay  ere  he  returned  with  her  tha 
way  they  came,  and  hastened  out  of  the  castle  as  If  thty  had  been  pursued,  lliey  were 
scarcely  arrived  in  the  open  court  before  a  gun  was  heard,  the  ball  of  which  passed  betwien 
thorn.  Rinaldo  immediately  took  his  gun,  and  fired  oa  the  bash  whence  the  shot  seemed  to 
proceed. 

Upon  this  be  heard  a  loud  curse  and  a  rustling  noise,  and  instantly  an  armed  man  pf«- 
sented  himself,  and  said,  in  a  thundering  voice,  '*  Here  no  one  dares  resist  I  am  Baptistallo, 
captain  of  a  formidable  band  of  men,  who  are  the  terror  of  the  whole  coantry.*' 

jRiif.— Ah !  do  I  at  last  see  thee,  thou  terrible  Baptistello,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  ? 
Are  you  he  ? 

SaptisteUa.-^l  am ! 

J{in.->Now  then,  learn  that  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth  to  you.  I  am  as  much  dreaded 
as  you — I  am  Rinoldini,  who  never  yet  knew  fear  ! 

Bap. — Ah  !  do  we  meet  here?  Know  that  we  do  not  meet  only  to  exchange  these  em^y 
words !  I  am  jealous  of  your  fame,  and  this  rencounter  con  only  end  in  the  dettruetiea  of 
one  of  us.  That  I  will  not  submit  to  you,  you  may  easily  imagine ;  so  draw  your  sabre,  and 
show  if  you  have  the  skill  to  use  it. 

jRin. — That  you  shall  experience.     But  let  your  men  come  out  from  their  ombosh. 

Sap I  am  quite  alone.     He  that  conquers  shall  be  the  other*s  heir. 

Bin, — Mine  is  this  young  woman. 

Bap. — Agreed.  I  will  suffer  her  to  go ;  and,  besides,  make  her  a  present  Let  yoor  aca 
come  forward. 

Xin. — They  are  above  half  a  league  off*. 

Bap,  ~~Come  then,  draw. 

Rinaldo  now  threw  down  his  arms,  and  took  off  his  bunting-pouch,  while  Rosalia*s  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  Rinaldo  saw  them  not,  but  drew  his  sabre,  and  quickly  went  up  to 
Baptistello,  who  already  stood  in  a  posture  to  receive  him,  which  he  did  with  coolness  and 
courage.  Stroke  followed  stroke,  parried  and  returned  alternately  by  each.  The  combat 
continued  some  minutes.  Rinaldo  grew  hotter  and  hotter ;  but  Baptistello  still  remained 
cod  and  collected.  Rinaldo  no  longer  saw  or  heard  anything,  but  f&riously  raged  against  hii 
adversary,  who,  unperccived  by  him,  drew  out  a  pistol  with  his  left  band,  which  he  hid  l>ehiiid 
his  back,  and  fired  at  Rinaldo,  but  missed  him. 

**  Villain  !"  cried  Rinaldo,  and  drawmg  a  pistol  from  his  girdle  shot  his  adversary  through 
the  head.  Baptistello  foil,  and  Rosalia  screamed  aloud ;  Baptistello  gave  up  the  ghost  with* 
cot  speaking  a  single  word ;  and  Rinaldo  wrapped  him  up  and  threw  him  into  the  bash  from 
which  he  had  fired  at  him.  Here  he  found  a  bundle  which  he  took  up  and  gave  to  Rosalia ; 
besides  which  he  took  a  ring  firom  his  finger  and  a  box  of  gold  from  his  pocket  **  Now,  Ro* 
sa]ia»*'  cried  he^  **  kt  as  depart  before  the  villain's  companiom  conse." 
,    HsviDg  proceeded  about  a  Iea«nie  and  a  hall,  they  foood  i.  vetifod  ipol  ia  the  thldtett  port 
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of  a  wood  that  covered  the  tides  oT  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  whtr.h  a  silver  •tream  murmured  dowQ 
Um  declivity ;  in  the  middle  of  the  hill  was  an  open  place,  where  they  reposed  thpmselves, 
and  talked  of  this  bloody  rencounter. 

Rinaldo  now  counted  over  the  gold  he  had  found  upon  his  adversary,  amounting  to  above 
two  hundred  ducats^^  bei>ides  some  gold  medals  and  pocket. pieces.  Meanwhile  Rosalia 
examined  the  bundle,  which  contained  a  hermit's  frock,  a  couple  of  false  noses,  a  beard,  and 
soma  linen,  which  came  very  apropos  for  both  of  them. 

Upon  this  they  took  a  fiugal  repast ;  and  having  conversed  on  various  subjects,  passed  the 
night  in  this  retired  and  beautiful  scene. 

The  sun  was  now  risen,  and  our  adventurers  were  proceeding  on  their  way.  At  first  they 
approached  nearer  to  the  road,  but  soon  changed  their  course,  and  perceived,  as  they  wer« 
qnitti9g  it,  a  peasant  coming  towards  them,  who,  on  seeing  them,  doubled  his  paoe.  Rosalia 
hurriwl  back  into  the  forest,  but  Rinaldo  stood  and  waited  for  the  peasant,  who,  at  a  few 
paoes  distance,  cried  out  aloud,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  my  long. lost  friend  and  captain.'* 

Rinaldo  knew  the  voice,  and  soon  perceived  that  the  man  who  expressed  so  much  joy  at 
seeing  him,  was  his  brave  companion,  Cinthio.  They  immediately  embraced  affectionately , 
and  Rosalia,  trembling  with  fear,  approached. 

Am. — And  do  I  see  you  again,  my  brave  Cinthio?  And  have  you  really  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  ? 

Cm. — Fortunately  I  have  1    Altaverde,  myself,  and  young  Stcflfano,  together  with  you,  are 
all  that  have  escaped  out  of  forty-nine.     We  three,  all  wounded,  but  myself  the  least,  were 
driven  over  the  mountain.     Mattheo,  with  his  troop,  were  harassed  at  the  pass  of  Capnle ; 
and  therefore,  to  be  nearer  the  frontiers,  reinoved  over  the  heights  of  Perla,  where  we  met 
him,  and  related  our  misfortune.     There  was  no  time  to  lose.     We  attacked  a  pott  of  militia, 
left  eight  men  upon  the  field,  and  cut  our  way  through  iato  this  forest. 
/2ui.— And  have  you  taken  up  your  abode  here  ? 
Cm. — We  have. 
JUiL, — Lead  mc  to  the  brave  fellows ;  I  know  an  excellent  place  for  us 

Cim. And  who  is  this  girl? 

J2m. — She  belongs  to  mc. 
Cim, — Then  welcome  to  our  party. 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Mattheo  and  his  companions  had  pitched  theh- 

tents.  Here  Rinaldo  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  related  his  battle  with  Baptistcllo. 

"  'Twas  a  brave  action,  captain  '*  cried  Mattheo,  *'  to  destroy  such  a  villain.** 

Rinaldo  now  described  to  them  the  ruins,  and  they  immediately  struck  their  tcdts  to 

remove  thither.     Having  token  up  their  quarters  there,  they  began  to  prepare  for  their  next 

meal. 

Towards  evening  the  sentiriels  gave  the  alarm  ;  upon  which  they  all  seized  their  arms,  and 
advaeeed  to  met  a  troop  that  was  approaching,  and  which  consisted  of  ten  men,  belonging  to 
Baptistello's  band.  They  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  and  the  adverse  party  were  worsted ; 
six  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  the  remaining  four  submitted,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Rinaldo,  and  were  received  into  his  band  ;  upon  which  a  feast  was  given,  that  continued  till  a 
late  hour  at  night. 

**  It  is  of  importance  to  us,**  said  Rinaldo,  after  passing  a  couple  of  joyful  days  in  the 
oastie,  '*  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florence,  and  hear  some  news  of  our  comrades.  I  have 
determined  to  seek  this  information  myself,  and  shall  therefore,  to-morrow,  leave  you  for  a 
short  time ;  but  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  again.  Till  then  let  Altaverde  be  your  commander, 
■ad  Mattheo  and  Cinthio  his  ossistonta.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  stro.ng  representations  made  to  him  of  the  danger  he  would  incur, 
Rinaldo  persisted  in  bis  intentions ;  and  early  the  following  morning  mounted  a  beautiful  horse, 
being  hand&omely  dressed,  and  attended  by  Rosalia,  as  his  servant,  in  boy*s  clothes,  upon  a 
mule.  He  pursued  the  road  to  Oriolo,  and  hastened  towards  the  mountain  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  friend  Donate. 

The  soldiers  had  now  returned  to  their  quarters,  believing  they  had  entirely  exterminated 
Rinaldini'R  band.  Thus  the  frontiers  were  open  and  unguarded  ;  and  the  morning  beiag 
extremely  hot,  when  Rinaldo  approached  the  hermitage,  Donata  waa«i!CtA»%  VAC^\^>^^^sMt. 
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On  heaHng  the  tread  d  boraef,  he  aro«e,  and  was  advancing,  when  RinaMo  presented  Iiub- 
Mlf.  Donate  did  net  hnmediately  know  him,  at  hia  countenance  was  disfoised ;  yet  be  felt 
a  kind  of  suspicion,  which  led  him  to  examine  hit  visitor's  face  more  narrowly  than  usual* 

Bin.— God  be  with  you. 

Don.  _  And  with  you  ! 

/Km.— I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  my  dear  friend. 

Dofk— Do  you  know  me,  then? 

itiii.— Yes ;  we  know  each  other. 

Don.— Are  yon 

J?iii— .Can  yon  not  guess  who  I  am  ? 

Don. — I  suspect ;  and  you  are  still  alive  ? 

ifiii._As  you  see.  , 

jDon.— They  say  you  are  certainly  dead. 

JKm. — So  much  the  better.     You  see,  however,  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  Hviog. 

Dm. — And  how  did  you  escape  from  that  bloody  afiVmy  ? 

Jf/n.— A  man  may  cut  his  way  through,  if  he  does  not  fall,  and  that  was  my  case. 

Hon.— And  your  people  ? 

Jf/n A  third  part  of  them  bit  the  earth. 

Don. — *Ti8  said  above  a  hundred  men. 

i?/n.— Believe  but  half  that  numbe<^ ;  for  that  is  quite  enough.  < 

JDon. — And  what  would  you  here  now  ' 

Hin, — See  you  once  more  before  I  quit  Italy. 

2)«n.— What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jim. — What  I  have  said. 

Don.— And  in  some  other  country—— 

/lin.— I  will  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  do  as  much  good  as  I  can,  and  no  longer  oeacf 
a  band  of  robbers. 

Don May  heaven  bless  and  favour  your  resolution. 

Bin. — And  now  I  am  come  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  you,  to  eat  and  drink  with  you, 
and  not  depart  till  to-morrow. 

The  horse  and  mule  were  now  unsaddled,  the  bags  brought  into  Donato's  room,  and  his 
guests  seated.  He  brought  out  whatever  ho  had  to  eat  and  drink,  and  Rosalia,  who  in  her 
present  dress  was  called  Rosetto,  undertook  to  dress  the  victuals. 

Towards  evening,  Rinaldo  and  Donato  sat  before  the  door,  and  observed  the  thunder* 
clouds  that  collected  around  the  mountain  and  veiled  its  summit.  Lightning  darted  along  the 
sultry  horizon,  and  the  echo  repeated  and  redoubled  the  distant  thunder.  Presently  fell  a 
few  drops  of  rain,  which  soon  increased  to  a  very  heavy  shower,  and  drove  them  into  the  heiw 
mitage,  where  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  while  Rosalia  poured  out  the  wine. 

Bbi. — Now,  my  friend,  since  this  is  probably  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet,  do  me  the 
favour  no  longer  to  conceal  the  tntth,  but  tell  me  where  is  Aurelia  ? 

JOoTL — I  swear,  by  heaven,  she  is  no  longer  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bin, — Is  she  in  a  convent  ? 

Von No ;  her  father  has  taken  her  away. 

i7(ii._Who  is  her  father? 

Don, — My  friend,  whom  yon  saw  when  you  last  departed  hence,  the  Knight  of  Malta  9m4 
Prince  of  Roccella. 

i?m.— And  I  suspect  the  lady  in  the  nun's  dress  is  her  mother. 

Don. — She  is  so;  and.  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  retired  to  the  convent;  for  her 
lover,  the  father  of  her  child,  is  a  knight  of  Malta.*  He  has  now  taken  his  daughter  with 
him,  in  order  to  marry  her  to  advantage. 

Bin, — Are  you  related  to  him? 

Don. — I  am  his  uncle. 

Bin. — You  are.  perhaps 

*  Tbe  knights  of  Malta  are  nnder  a  vow  of  perpetual  odttbaey. 
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Ite.-rl  am  an  exiled  Romao*  of  a  noble  family,  that  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  ticiion  ahd  Nepotliin,*  the  usurpations  and  oppressions  of  which  they  resisted. 

BuL—Ctin  I  be  of  service  to  you  in  opposing  your  enemies? 

Dom. — I  have  forgiven  them,  and  leave  their  punishment  to  heaven. 

/fin.— > Are  }0U  in  wont  of  money  ? 

jDew. — By  no  means;  besides,  you  have  lately  sent  me  presents  without  my  permissioo. 
We  arc  now  drinking  some  of  the  wine  you  gave  me. 

Bin, — Is  Aurelia  happy? 

Don. — I  hope  and  believe  she  is.  But  are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  alone  in  a  countf}'  wlitre 
spirs  are  everywhere  watching  for  you  ?  • 

l^t/i.— I  am  not  without  proteotion— except  against  myselt 

JDoa.— You  are  a  formidable  man. 

7?ui_And  fear  no  one  but  myscll 

Don.— Then  you  have  to  contend  with  a  formiUable  enemy,  whom  you  will  never  vaoqaish. 

At  break  of  day  Rinaldo  took  leave  of  his  host,  and,  having  left  him  a  letter  of  protectum* 
went  in  search  of  a  place  where  he  had  buried  some  money,  which  he  fortunately  found  a^ain, 
and  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  when  he  perceived  a  Capuchin  approach.  He  presently 
discovered  him  to  be  Amadeo,  who,  in  this  disguise,  was  seeking  his  companions,  and  the}' 
Immediately  embraced,  and  had  much  to  relate  to  each  other.  During  a  hearty  breakfaa!,  of 
which  the  Ca/Puchin  had  great  need,  Rinaldo  wrote  a  letter  to  his  people,  which  he  sent  by 
Aroadco  to  Altaverde.     It  was  to  the  following  eflect : — 

**  Circumstances  oblige  me  to  go  to  a  greater  distance  than  I  expected.  It  will  therefore 
be  some  time  before  I  see  you  again.  Should  your  present  abode  become  unsafe  or  ineU|^ble^ 
go  back  to  the  Appennines,  where  you  ni<iy  now  remain  undistuibed.  Endeavour  to  incv^aae 
your  numbers,  and  be  prudent.  I  am  on  the  road  to  strike  a  great  stroke.  Above  all  tbiegf. 
I  recommend  to  you  unanimity  and  the  total  annihilation  of  Buptistello's  band.'* 

With  these  instructions  Amadeo  proceeded  by  the  road  which  Rinaldo  described,  to  join 
his  companions ;  while  the  latter  took  bis  way  over  San  Benedetto  to  Sarsina,  on  his  road  to 
Cesena.  He  soon  fell  in  with  Nioolo  and  Sebostiano,  who  had  quitted  the  forest  of  Barino* 
and  reached  the  frontiers  without  impediment.  Nicole  received  instructions  bow  to  find  hie 
companion,  and  SelMMtiano  continued  with  Rinaldo  as  his  coachman ;  for  he  purchased  a 
coach  and  four  mules  at  Sarsina,  his  baggage  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  in  consequence  of 
the  treasure  he  had  dug  up  in  various  places.  Rosalia  accompanied  him  in  the  carriage,  and 
he  travelled  as  the  Count  of  Dalbrogo. 

At  Cesena  he  found  a  mountebank  singing  the  acts  of  Rinaldini  in  the  public  square,  under 
a  painted  canopy.  The  multitude  who  crowded  around  him  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  Rinaldo  joined  the  circle  to  hear  what  was  said  of  him. 

When  the  mountebank  had  sung  several  stanzas,  he  pulled  his  hat  off,  and  cried,  **  Let  us 
say  a  paternoster,  my  Christian  brethren,  for  the  poor  repentant  RinaldinL"  «\ 

Upon  this  they  all  uncovered  and  prayed  -,  and  Rinaldo,  to  avoid  observation,  also  joined 
in  this  prayer  himself. 

Xhe  mountebank  now  threw  his  hat  down  among  the  audience,  saying,  "  I  also  am  a  poor 
Christian  -,  blessed  be  they  that  give !" 

One  of  the  company  took  up  the  hat  and  receited  in  it  a  shower  of  small  coin,  and  Rinaldo 
threw  in  some  silver,  which  drew  from  one  of  his  neighbours  an  exclamation  of,  '*  Bravoi 
ChrisUano!** 

When  the  hat  came  back  to  its  owner,  he  gathered  the  money,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
pbKM'ng  his  hat  upon  his  head,  sang  three  or  four  more  stanzas. 

The  audience,  who  were  all  much  moved,  except  Rinaldo,  now  dispersed;  while  the 
mountebank  packed  up  his  little  stage,  and  removed  to  another  square  to  repeat  the  same 
performance.     Many  of  the  company  followed  him  to  hear  once  more  this  interesting  sto*y. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  turned  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  seemed  to  be  a  magistrate,  or 


*  A  word  ased  to  doicribe  the  fsotioas  srbiog  from  the  power  ssd  Influence  of  the  reUtHms  of  Ao 
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perton  of  conaequenoe,  and  asked  him,  **  It  Rinaldini  really  dead  ?  " — "  Yes,**  replied  the 
other ;  **  and  Ood  be  mcrcifal  to  his  sinfhl  soul !     His  death  is  certain.*' 

»'  Where  then  did  he  die  ?"_*«  In  the  mountains ;  in  a  battle  with  the  militia  of  Tneeaoy. 
His  head  is  now  on  a  pole,  before  the  town  •house  of  Pienxa.'* 

**  That  is  very  good  news.** — **  Certainly ;  for  he  was  the  terror  of  all  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy.  *nM  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  employed  his  courage  and  his  talents  to  no  better 
purpose.  '* 

A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  say  a  couple  of  masses  for  Rinaldini*s  soul,  and  reeelred  the 
feioney  for  that  purpose.  Rinaldo  gare  him  something  towards  it,  and  thus  contributed  to  his 
own  obsequies  whiie  yet  alive. 

On  the  following  day,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Cesena,  he  perceived  the  abovc-mentioDed 
kaight  of  Malta  coming  towards  hira ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  meeting,  went 
directly  up  to  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Prince,  I  am  in  your  power.** 

^Heavens!**  returned  the  prince,  with  astonishment,  **i8  It  possible! — have  yon  rtfally 
thu  escaped?** 

Xifi.— Yon  see  I  am  still  alive. 

IVtaet. — From  me  you  have  nothing  to  fear.     I  am  no  police-officer. 
Hm — Should  it  ever,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  be  in  my  power  to  serve  yon — ^ 
Prine§. — No  ceremonies  I    Only  take  care  of  yourself. 

Jli'iu — Every  one  believes  I  am  dead,  and  they  are  singing  my  untimely  end  A  every  street. 
Prince. — So  much  the  better  for  you;  but  do  you  venture  thus  openly  and  alone  ■ 
JRm. — Imagfaie  not  I  am  alone.     My  people  accompany  me  in  a  hundred  diflerent  dMpei» 
and  my  apprehension  would  cause  a  torrent  of  blood. 
Prince. — How  f    Have  you— 

Jttfi.— I  have  sixty  of  the  niost  resolute  fellows  with  me  in  this  very  town. 
Prince. — You  astonish  me. 

J^tn. — Rather  pity  me.  I  am  now  going  to  Venice,  on  my  way  tb  th^  mouotaini  of  the 
Tyrol ;  and  who  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  arrive  there  ?  * 

Prince. — Will  you  never  abandon  this  course  of  life  ? 

Bin. — I  will ;  in  Germany  I  intend  to  dismiss  my  troop,  should  I  be  so  fortun&to  m  to 
arrive  there.    But  where  are  you  going  ? 
.PfiHce.— To  Urbino. 

Rin. — There  I  shall  see  you  again ;  but  meanwhile  permit  me  to  ask  you,  is  your  daqgliter 
happy? 

Pn'iice. — How  ?    Do  you  know ? 

Hin — Donate  is  my  fHend. 

Prince Yes ;  she  is  happily  married. 

Rin — God  bless  herl    Prince,  my  people  fell  in  with  your  mules  and 

Prince. — Silence  on  that  subject. 

Jfin — Do  me  the  favour  to  accept  from  me  this  ring.  If  you  will  not  wear  it  yoonelfy 
give  it  to  Aurelia. 

Prince. — As  a  remembrance  from  so  remarkable  a  man,  I  will  accept  it. 
Rin. — I  thank  you  ;  and  as  you  intend  to  travel  so  far,  I  also  request  your  acceptance  of 
this  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  my  people  will  respect  you  wherever  you  meet  them. 
Prince.— Well,  I  will  also  accept  this  present ;  but,  sincerely,  how  strong  are  you? 
Rin. —  I  am  as  strong  as  an  army.     I  have  eight  hundred  men  under  my  orders  throoghont 
Italy.     From  Savoy  to  Naples,  ten  captains  command  them,  and  I  am  their  generalissimo. 
Prince — Oh  I  how  much  you  have  to  answer  for ! 
Rin. — Only  for  what  I  myself  command.     Fare  you  well ! 

Thus  saying,  he  went  and  ordered  his  carriage,  but  prudently  took  neither  the  road  to 
Venice  nor  Urbino,  but  by  another  way  returned  to  the  forest. 

^  This  time,  however,  Rinaldo  did  not  visit  Donate,  but  having  sold  his  mules,  sent  forward 
Sebastiano,  and  restoring  bis  money  to  a  place  of  security,  set  forward  for  the  Appennine 
mountains. 

Here  he  found  an  emnty  hermitage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  deserted,  as  op* 
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peared  by  some  fresh  writing  that  lay  on  a  table  to  the  following  effect :— *<  Whoever  tiMa  art 
that  ihalt  sucoeed  ibm,  and  choose  this  hermitage  for  thy  abode,  mayii  thov  be  as  bafipy  as 
I,  who  have  b^thorto  inhabited  it»  and  have  writtan  this  paper,  wbieb  I  reqiUMt  you  in  Vke 
manner  to  leave  behind  you." 

Riooldo  hud  scarcely  read  this  before  a  thought  struck  him  to  live  there  for  a  wUIe  hi  the 
.character  of  a  hermit.  He  immediately  put  on  his  hermit's  dress,  and  Roealia  acted  as  houie- 
keeper,  though  their  mode  of  life,  particularly  their  table  and  oellar,  wtco  Ux  more  lusoriaas 
than  a  hermit  usually  anjoys. 

Two  days  after  they  arrived  here,  as  Riaaldo  was  taking  his  morning  walk,  he  saw  a  man 
fitting  on  an  eminence  and  drawing.  liaving  therefore  approached  and  aeooeted  him,  be  in- 
quired what  he  was  about.  '*  I  am  taking  a  view  of  this  place,**  said  be,  **  because  it  has  of 
late  acquired  great  celebrity.'* 

'*  How  so  ?'— "  Do  you  not  know  ?  This  is  the  spot  where  Rinaldo  died ;  under  that  tree 
his  head  was  cut  open,  and  he  expired  immediately.  A  soldier,  who  was  in  the  engagement, 
gave  me  a  full  description  of  the  place.  When  I  have  made  my  drawing  and  engraved  it,  I 
shall  seU  it,  prettily  coloured,  and  make  a  great  profit.  Another  plgte  will  oontafai  the  battle, 
which  will,  doubtless,  also  sell  ver}*  well  In  the  view  I  am  now  taking  I  shall  introduce  a 
gallows  near  the  tree  I  have  just  mentioned,  as  an  emblem  of  the  subject." 

"  An  excellent  speculation.**—.*'  Ay,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world;  such  incidents  are 
alwavs  beneficial  to  the  urts.** 

lUoaldo  wished  him  a  good  sale  for  his  pictures,  and  left  liim,  yet  he  oould  not  help  feeling 
some  pain  at  the  emblem  which  was  to  serve  as  his  monument. 

As  he  returned  to  his  hermitage  he  heard  a  noise  there ;  on  listening  to  which,  he  per- 
ceived  some  voices  speaking  in  a  threatening  tone,  and  Rosalia  weeping. 

He  instantly  entered  the  room,  where  he  saw  Rosalia  crying,  on  a  bench,  and  two  ill-looking 
CsUows  about  to  break  open  a  cupboard,  upon  which  they  were  so  intent  that  they  did  not 
bear  Rinaldo  come  in.  The  latter  gave  Rosalia  the  wink  to  be  silent,  and  suddenly  advanc- 
19^  threw  one  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  seized  a  pistol  belonging  to  the  other,  which  lay  on 
the  table.  Rosalia  suddenly  took  up  a  musket  from  behind  a  chair,  and,  springing  forward, 
attacked  the  other  thief,  who,  astonished  and  confounded,  let  Call  the  to<^  with  which  he  was 
breaking  open  the  cupboard. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo,  applying  the  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  who  was  down,  called  to 
the  other,  '*  Lay  down  your  arms.'*  Rosalia  also  cried  out,  repeating  these  orders,  and  added, 
'*  Lay  them  down,  you  villain,  or  I  will  shoot  you  dead.* 

Both  the  robbers  were  now  disarmed,  and  Rinaklo  asked  them,  with  the  utmost  oooloess 
and  tranquillity,  "  What  is  your  business  here  ?  Who  are  you  ?**—■<  Behave  with  respect," 
replied  the  one,  **  we  belong  to  Rinaldini.'* 

**  Never,  never,"  said  Rinaldini ;  "such  actions  his  people  never  would  commit.  No,  no ; 
you  are  thieves  of  whom  Rinaldini  knows  as  little  as  you  of  him.  Villains  that  you  arc,  kneel 
down  and  ask  pardon  ;  I,  1  myself  am  Rinaldini.'* 

On  this  they  both  knelt  down,  full  of  terror,  and  embraced  his  knees.  **  Pardon,  captain," 
said  the  one,  hesitatiog ;  *'  we  did  not  know  you,  but  we  have  really  belonged  to  your  people 
these  three  days.  Altaverde  and  Cinthio  themselves  enlisted  us.  We  deserve  punishment 
by  your  laws ;  punish  us  as  you  please." 

Rinaldo  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened  and  Cinthio  entered.  **  You  have  been 
enlisting  some  pretty  rascals  here,**  cried  Rinaldo. 

CiH^io. — The  devil !  What  1  you  here,  captain,  and  hi  a  hermit*s  frock ;  I  never  should 
have  expected  it.  How  I  rejoice  to  see  you  agahi  I  But  what  if  the  use  of  these  reliques? 
Are  you  performing  your  noviciate  ? 

Bin, — Do  these  men  know  our  laws? 

Cint. — They  have  heard  them  read. 

iiiii.— And  have  they  sworn  to  them? 

Cin They  have. 

iScN.— This  young  woman  was  left  here  alone,  and  when  I  eatflfed»  these  dmo  were  breaking 
open  the  cupboard. 

J8b«.— A«d  besides  I  showed  them  a  letter  of  freteotioa  inm  Rkuddiil  hlauei£» 
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Cin, — A  thousand  curses  on  them  ! — and  not  respect  your  captain's  written  orders ! — 
Holloa !  comrades,  come  in ;  bind  these  rillains  to  yonder  tree  and  shoot  them.  They  have 
violated  their  captain's  letter  of  protection. 

**  Cones  on  the  assassiRS  f '  cried  the  robbers,  who  had  instantly  entered  on  Cinthio's  calling 
them,  and  immediately  seized  and  took  them  out.  Thus,  having  bound  them  to  a  ttee,  and 
firing  eight  musket-balls  at  them,  they  blew  out  their  brains. 

This  incident  occasioned  Rinaldo  to  leave  the  hermitage.  Meanwhile  Cinthio  collected  his 
people  together,  and,  being  twenty  in  number,  they  descended  into  the  valley,  and  so  to  the 
nonntain  of  Fortini,  where  Altaverde  was  stationed  with  a  party  of  sixty  men,  he  having  re- 
marked some  movements  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  tending  to  their  expulsion  from  the  forest 
they  had  hitherto  occupied. 

Rinaldo  now  ordered  his  tent  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hili  towards  Belforte  to  be 
struck,  mustered  his  band,  which  he  found  eighty  strong,  and  removed  to  a  mountain  which 
commanded  Brancolino. 

A  few  days  alterwait(s  came  Altaverde  and  jomed  him. — **  Captam,'*  said  he,  **  we  begin  to 
be  in  great  want  of  provisions.** 

Bin, ^It  must  be  remedied. 

AU. — The  men  murmur  at  it,  and  begin  to  complain  at  their  inactivity. 

JRin. — Then  we  must  find  them  employment. 

^/^.— Certainly;  and  besides  money  is  very  scarce  with  some  of  them,  who  have  lost  at  play. 

TliA..— Well  1  here  are  two  hundred  sequins,  which  I  will  distribute  among  the  men.  Em- 
ployment  they  shall  also  have.  Let  the  whole  troop  be  assembled  this  evening.  I  will  aiaigQ 
them  their  parts. 

When  evening  came  the  "band  assembled  in  the  appointed  valley,  where  Rinaldo  joined 
them  in  his  captain's  uniform,  and  ordered  them  to  form  a  circle  round  him.  This  they  sUeotiy 
performed,  leant  on  their  muskets,  and  waited  with  the  greatest  expectation  to  hear  what  their 
commander  would  say. 

**  Comrades,**  said  Rinaldo,  '*  I  am  informed  your  provisions  begin  to  fall,  and  it  Is  fit  we 
should  take  measures  to  procure  a  fresb  supph  ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  prudence.  I 
therefore  divide.among  you  two  hundred  sequins  of  my  own  property.** 

"  Long  live  our  captain  !**  cried  they  all,  till  the  mountains  re-echoed  with  the  sound.     '  ^ 

Rinaldo  having  taken  off  his  hat,  and  again  covered  himself,  proceeded  : — **  With  thi» 
money  let  provisions  be  bought  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  those  of  you  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  may  perform  this  commission  in  the  dress  of  hermits.  On  this  sub- 
ject they  may  communicate  with  Altaverde,  who  will  superintend  the  whole.  In  five  or  six 
days  I  will  speak  with  you  again,  and  hope  then  to  lead  you  forth  to  a  great  enterprise. 
Meanwhile  Cinthio  may  enter  the  frontier  forest  by  the  great  road,  accompanied  by  twelve  of 
you,  and  return  with  wine  and  fruit,  or  oil ;  he  knows  what  he  is  to  do.  I  will  give  tifin 
money  to  pay  the  poor  carriers  for  whatever  he  may  take  of  them  ;  besides  which,  he  will 
admonish  them  to  silence  under  (he  strongest  threats.  The  carriages  and  mules  mnst  not  be 
taken  from  them.  But  if  an  Idle  prelate,  or  euch  persons,  come  in  your  way,  take  from  them 
what  they  have  in  money  and  money's  worth.  But  I  again  recommend  your  sparing  all  poor 
travellers  and  hermits.  Every  violation  of  this  rule  I  will  punish,  as  you  know,  with  death. 
Now  depart  to  your  various  stations  ;  and  so  farewell  !**  Having  said  this,  Rinaldo  left  them 
and  a  loud  cry  of  joy  pursued  him  as  he  went. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent  he  found  Rosalia  sitting  in  a  corner,  full  of  terror  and  alarm* 

i2tfi._What  is  the  matter ! 

Ro8. — Oh  !  I  tremble  from  head  to  foot 

Hin, — What  has  happened? 

J?o5. — T  have  twice  seen  a  white  figure  *,  the  second  time  it  looked  into  the  tent,  raised  its 
hand,  and  threatened  with  its  finger.     I  thank  God  you  are  returned  ! 

Riualdo,  without  saying  a  word,  made  a  signal,  on  which  some  of  his  people  came  in,  among 
whom  was  .Cinthio.  Rinaldo  Informed  them  what  Rosalia  had  seen,  and  immediately  ga^-e 
orders  to  post  guards  all  round  the  mountain,  at  the  same  time  sending  Sebastiano  to  Alta- 
verde, whom  he  inlbrmed  what  had  happened,  and  instructed  to  be  on  the  watch . 
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They  all  went  to  their  posts,  and  Rinaldo  threw  himself  on  bis  bed,  having  first  lighted 
an  additional  lamp.     Rosalia  sat  by  htm  and  played  on  the  guitar. 

She  bad  not  sung  many  st-anzas  before  the  white  figure  came  into  the  tent,  and  Rosalia 
screamed  aloud — "  Jesus  Maria  1  there  it  Is  P*  and  Rinaldo,  rising,  a»ked — **  ¥rho  art  thou?" 
but,  receiving  no  answer,  he  seized  a  pistol,  and  taking  aim  at  the  figure,  said—"  If  you  are 
a  ghost,  expect  this  ball.  ** 

The  figure  still  threutened  with  his  finger,  and  Rinaldo  pulled  the  trigger,  but  his  pisto!* 
though  an  excellent  one,  missed  fire,  and,  as  he  again  cocked  it,  the  figure  disappeared. 
Rinaldo  sprang  up,  and  hurried  out,  but  could  not  see 'any thing.  Immediately  a  gun  went  off 
in  the  valley,  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third. 

Rinaldo  now  hastened  down  the  hill  to  his  sentinels,  three  of  whom  had  seen  a  white 
figure,  at  which  they  had  fired.  Upon  this  a  general  alarm  was  spread  with  boms  and  fifes,, 
and  immediately  the  whole  corps  was  assembled.  ^ 

After  relating  to  each  other  what  they  had  seen,  and  continuing  some  time  together,  they 
again  separated,  and  Rinaldo  returned  to  his  tent,  where  he  and  Rosalia  having  drunk  some 
wine,  they  lay  down.  Rosalia  soon  fell  asleep,  but  Rinaldo  thus  communed  with  himself— 
**  History  oflfords  various  examples  of  similar  appearances  foretelling  the  fall  of  great  men. 
Brutus  was  foren  arncd  by  a  ghost,  who  spoke  to  him  ;  this  figure,  however,  preserved  a  perfect 
silence.  Yet  it  threatened  with  its  finger ;  was  this  to  me  ?  But  it  first  threatened  Rosalia* 
when  she  sat  alone  in  the  tent — to  her  first ;  to  me  afterwards.  This  was  not  imagination ; 
five  of  us  saw  it.  My  best  pistol  missed  fire,  which  it  never  did  before,  and  ray  men,  who  did 
fire,  missed  their  aim,  though  they  can  always  hit  their  man.  How  wonderful  I  Yet  where- 
fore ahould  I  be  afraid ? — afraid?  no,  that  I  will  never  be.** 

Unable  to  sleep,  he  sprang  up,  threw  on  his  cloak,  and  descended  into  the  valley,  where  he 
drank  and  conversed  with  his  sentinels,  and  began  to  joke  on  what  had  passed. 

The  sun  now  rising,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  magnificent  scenery  it  aflTorded,  at  the  same 
time  saying  to  himself  with  a  sigh — "  Yet  it  rises  not  to  me  so  beautiful  as  when  I  tended  my 
father's  goats.*' 

Nieolo  now  came  running  up  to  him,  and  crying  out — **  Captain,  we  have  taken  some  loads 
of  provisions  belonging  to  the  rich  monks  of  Mnngolo,  for  which  reason  we  have  paid  nothing 
for  tbem ;  if  the  monks  wish  to  be  paid  they  may  apply  to  you.  But  the  best  of  the  story  is 
that  we  made  a  friar  that  accompanied  it  say  a  paternoster  for  us  all,  and  give  us  absolution, 
which  he  did  with  a  lamentable  voice,  and  then  we  let  him  go.** 

*'This  incident  will  make  a  noise,**  said  Rinaldo,  and  returned  in  pensive  mood  to  his  tent,. 
where  Rosalia  was  already  risen,  and  preparing  chocolate. 

Rinaldo  seated  himself  to  breakfast  before  his  tent,  and  viewed  the  misty  vale,  from  which, 
u  the  sun  became  more  powerful,  the  fog  departed,  and  the  distant  plains  displayed  themselves 
in  all  their  varied  beauties  to  his  view. 

He  now  looked  through  his  glass  at  the  intersecting  roads,  and  found  them  all  clear, 
except  a  earringe  which  was  moving  slowly  on  ;  calling  therefore  to  Sebastiano,  ho  instructed 
bliD  to  tee  what  it  was,  and  the  latter  immediately  flew  to  execute  his  commands. 

Rinaldo  now  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  castle  at  no  great  distance,  which,  without  being  able  to- 
aeeoant  for  it,  had  particularly  attracted  his  attention.  He  resolved  to  take  a  nearer  view 
ef  it«  He  therefore  dressed  himself  in  a  green  hunter*s  dress  edged  with  gold,  put  on  a  hac 
adorned  with  feathers,  too!c  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  accompanied  by  his  dog,  descended 
the  hill,  and  took  the  road  that  led  to  the  castle. 

To  the  right  was  a  monastery,  inhabited  by  well-fed  Benedictines  ;  before  the  door  of  which 
a  monk  was  walking  to  and  fro,  and  reading. 

Having  saluted  each  other,  they  entered  into  the  following  conversation  :— 

Jliii.—- You  seem  to  contemplate  me  with  wonder ;  at  what  are  you  surprised? 

J&aiL^— I  am  wondering  to  see  you  travelling  alone,  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Bin, — And  what  should  I  fear? 

MoHk^ — Do  vou  not  know  these  mountains  are  infested  with  banditti  ? 

JUji.— I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

IfM.— Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true;  we  have  found  it  true  by  experience.  They  have  take^ 
Hm  us  a  quantity  of  wine,  and  Father  Barnard,  who  accompanied  lt«  Nc^a  c\A\<^<^\a  '^2mv^^(% 
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th«  vUlains ;  luch  aa  abfolutloii,  howtver.  bdog  oompalsory,  cimnot  avait  and  the  Tagabondi 
wni  pay  dearly  for  their  joke. 

i{/a.-.-HoWiO? 

JfoiiAr— The  rascals  will  not  ooly  be  fbriDally  excommunicated  by  us,  but  we  shall  also  give 
intelligence  of  the  event,  and  a  body  of  men  wUl'be  sent  out  against  them,  that  will  ferret  them 
out  of  all  their  holes. 

Atii.— Then  blood  will  flow. 

ilfoiiA.— The  more  thehr  blood  flews  the  better  for  injured  mankind. 

jRtii..\VilI  money  and  good  words  purchase  a  breakfast  of  yon  ? 

Monk.-^ MoBi  assuredly;  walk  in. 

Rin I  weuid  rather  have  it  in  the  open  air,  and  then  return  up  the  mountain,  sinoe  y<m 

tell  mo  i\\e  road  is  not  safe. 

Upon  this  the  monk  left  him,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lay  brother,  who  brought  a  beiUe 
of  wine  and  some  pastr}'. 

Monk. — Do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

jRm.— I  am  on  a  visit  with  a  friend,  whose  castle  is  not  far. 

Monk, — Aha !  have  you  not  heard,  then,  of  the  famous  Rlnaldini  ? 

Rin. — He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.     I  heard  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  death  at  Cesena. 

JtfeniL— So  it  is  reported;  yet  some  maintain  that  this  Proteus  is  still  alive  -,  and,  indeedy  a 
true  Proteus  he  must  be,,  for  he  goes  about  in  a  thousand  various  forms. 

Bin — Do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Monk. — God  forbid !  If  we  knew  where  to  meet  with  him,  we  would  endeavour  to  pur- 
chase of  him  a  letter  of  protection  for  us  and  our  property. 

Rin. — And  how  much  would  you  give  him  ? 

ilfoRjL-— We  have  ofiered  him  on  hundred  sequins,  and  broke  off  because  he  demanded  more. 

Rin. — But  suppose  you  gave  the  money  to  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  out  against  him  ? 

Monk. — That  would  avail  but  little,  for  his  troops  are  always  increasing,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  half  destroyed  ;  besides,  he  is  above  five  hundred  strong. 

Rin. — lieavens !  and  how  does  this  man  support  so  large  a  band  ? 

Monk.~~By  robbery ;  they  steal  like  crows. 

Rin But  I  should  think  if  proper  measures  were  adopted,  this  evil  might  be  eradicated. 

Monk. — Proper  measures  !     How  so  ? 

Rin. — At  least  I  think  so. 

Monk. — Well,  every  man  may  have  useful  ideas,  be  he  layman  or  priest ;  but  what  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  done? 

Rin. — In  my  opinion,  government  might  effect  it. 

JlfonA.— As  for  example. 

Rin.^A  freneral  pardon  for  Rinaldo  and  his  people. 

ilfoMA.— God  forbid ! 

Rin, — An  invitation  to  return  and  mix  in  civil  society. 

Monk.—God  defend  us!  who  could  associate  with  such  robbers  and  outlaws?  We  could 
not  even  conscientiously  bury  a  pious  Christian  by  the  side  of  such  a  ruffian.  Talk  not  then 
of  any  man  living  with  him  in  society  ;  no,  that  is  impossible — the  sins  of  this  reprobate  may 
indeed  be  pardoned  on  his  death-bed.  if  he  turn  to  God,  but  bang  he  must  without  rcmitskm. 
If  he  die  in  his  sins  and  without  absolution,  the  devil  will  have  his  soul ;  but  no  man  must,  on 
anv  account,  hold  communion  with  such  a  miscreant 

Rin. — And  yet  you  yourself  wish  to  hold  communion  with  him. 

Monk.  —  How  ?     God  forbid ! 

Rin. — Would  you  not  buy  of  him  a  letter  of  protection  ? 

Monk.— That  is  not  communion,  but  prudence.  Necessity  has  no  law.  We  will  b^y  of 
him  a  protection,  and  then  excommunicate  him.  Such  men  must  be  dealt  wMi  m  the 
heathens,  who  knoiv  not  God. 

Rin — Suppose  now  I  were  Rinaldini,  and  knew  this  your  intentioii? 

MonK.— God  forbid ! 

Rin,'—\  am  only  supposing  a  cose- 

Moak.^y^e\ii  but 
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.*-Then  wonld  I— supposing  I  were  R^naldlnl — you  nndertUnd 

Monk. — Yes,  yes. 

jRiN.— Then  would  I  punish  you  all  severely. 

Mtmk *Tis  well  Rinaldini  knows  it  not. 

JRiii  —Yes,  indeed ! 

Mo7tk. — For  he  must  be  a  very  reven^ful  fellow ;  but  perhaps  he  Is  no  more. 

IKn.— That  is  highly  probable.  It  is  asserted  that  his  head  Is  now  exposed  on  a  pole  at 
Piensa. 

JlbiiAr.~Is  it  so?    But  I  am  as  much  afraid  of  his  people  as  of  himself. 

JUm. — Bat  who  knows  whether  they  have  his  head? 

JIbiiA'. — Head  I—hem !  that  can  be  of  little  use !  What  can  the  head  of  a  goatherd  avail 
them? 

JRhu^lo  that  respect  nature  may  have  been  mere  bountifiil  to  him  thain  to  many  a  prelate. 

Monk. — He  has  never  studied,  and  nature  does  nothing  alone.  I  presume  you  have  gone 
through  your  studies  ? 

Rin. — At  three  different  universities^ 

Monk. — Indeed !    Jurisprudence  ? 

J{fli«— Ethics,  logic,  &c. 

Monk. — Aha ! — very  excellent  studies !    Are  you  your  own  master? 

Rtii. — I  am;  at  least,  I  believe  bo. 

Monk, — Have  yon  any  fortune? 

Rm.— 'A  large  one. 

3foii^.— Riches  are  the  gift  of  God ;  to  those  he  loves  be  gives  gold  s  aad,  observe,  a  godd 
understanding  to  employ  it  properly.  We  here  are  not  so  rich  as  we  appear.  We  have  just 
enough  to  emt  and  drink,  but  no  superfluities. 

Rjk. — Superfluities  are  useless ;  they  but  enervate  mankind,  and  render  them  lethaigic 
and  Inactive.     Your  wine  is  good  1 

JfenAr.  —  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  a  good  glass  of  wine— for  strangers.  As  for  oucselves,  we 
drink  none ;  or,  at  least,  very  little. 

Xte. — Then  drink  some  with  me. 

JRMiJt— I  thank  you. 

Jtia.— -Come,  no  ceremony  I 

Monk. — Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it— if  you  positively  will  have  it  so— your  health,  noUe 
airt 

Rw.— Good  may  it  do  you !  Since  we  are  here  together,  let  us  empty  a  bottle  be- 
tween ns. 

Monk Well,  I 

Rm Yon  have  no  objection,  I  presume  ? 

Mcmk. — Objection  !  oh,  yes ;  but 

Rim. — No  ceremonies  !     But  tell  me  to  whom  belongs  yon  beautiful  castle  ? 

Monk — It  has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Baron  Rovcxxo,  who  has  purchased 
'C ;  bat  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  Alticri. 

RAi.— Does  the  baron  reside  there  ? 

Jtfbn^.— Both  he  and  his  lovely  young  bride,  whom  he  has  lately  brought  home.  She  is  a 
quiet,  good  Christian ;  but  the  baron  is  a  little  wild.     May  1  ask  you  your  name? 

Ria. — Count  Dalbrogo. 

Jfonilr.  — Dalbrogo  !  Dalbrogo !     That  is  a  family  from 

Rin. — The  Italian  part  of  Switzerland. 

Mmk.  —Aha  !  from  Switzerland  ?     So 

At  this  time  Sebastian©  slowly  and  sflently  approaching  them,  Rinaldo  gave  him  a  wink, 
and  thus  addressed  him  *. — 

Jliji. — Whither  are  you  going,  traveller.? 

8sb.  — To  the  mountain  where  I  live. 

Rm. — Do  you  live  safe  there? 

a*— Why  not? 

iZm.— They  talk  of  robbers. 
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^^._Whera  nothing  is,  nothing  cau  be  lost.  We  have  not  much:  at  best  Within  mch 
walls  as  these  they  would  llnd  a  richer  booty. 

Monk. — Tlie  little  we  have  is  the  property  of  the  church. 

Seb.  — On  which  you  most  heartily  fatten — Addio  I 

Monk. — Hark  ye  -,  this  rogue  has  a  very  suspicious  look.     Perhaps  he  is  one  of  tha  banditti 

Ein. — Mountaineers  have  generally  a  wild  look. 

The  clock  now  striking,  the  monk  hastened  to  rejoin  the  choir.  Rinaldo  therefore  paid  his 
reckoning,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  castle. 

Adjoining  this  edifice  was  a  high  wall,  surrounding  a  beautiful  garden,  where  Rinaldo, 
finding  a  wicket  open,  immediately  entered.  On  approaching  a  small  grove  he  perceived  a 
lady,  who,  hearing  footsteps  behind  her,  quickly  turned  round;  and  peroei^ing  Rinaklo, 
acreamed  aloud.     The  latter  instantly  recognised,  and  approached  her. 

lim. — Is  it  possible?  Scarcely  can  I  trust  my  eyes!  Is  this  imagination  or  reality? 
Aarelia !  the  beautiful  Aurelia  here  ! 

-^Kr.— The  same. 

i}rfi.-.Hcre? 

Aur, — In  the  castle  of  my  husband. 

Jiin, — Your  husband  !    And  are  you  really  married  ? 

jur. — Yes,  alas ! 

ilin.— How  !    Tears  in  the  eyes  of  Aurelia ! 

Aur Oh,  these  signs  of  that  misfortune,  which  pursues  me  throughout  my  lifet  may  oon- 

'\ince  vou  how  wretched  I  am. 

Rin Aurelia !  and  unhappily  married ! 

Aur, — Ah,  heavens ! 

JRin, — Ah,  when  good  old  Donate—^ 

Aht, — Oh  that  I  had  been  left  to  live  in  solitude  with  him,  or  that  I  had  remained  at  ny 
foster-father's  farm  ;  how  happy  had  I  been.  My  good  father,  indeed,  meant  well,  and  wished 
to  make  me  happy ;  but  I  am  most  wretched. 

i?tn.— Perhaps  the  lovely  Aurelia  brought  with  her  here  the  source  of  her  misfortune? 

^vr.— How  do  you  mean?  My  heart  was  free.  Innocent  and  pure  was  I  when  I  unie 
to  my  husband.  My  father  gave  me  a  very  large  fortune,  and  for  that  alone  my  hiiaOBBd 
married  me.     Ah,  friend  of  the  worthy  Donate,  tell  that  venerable  old  man  how  miserable  I  am* 

JRtn. — Will  you  grant  me  your  confidence  without  reserve? 

Aur, — My  father  knows  you  also,  and 

jRiii..»What  did  your  father  say  of  mc  ?     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Aur. — When  he  spoke  of  you  to  me  he  called  you  a  celebrated  man,  but  did  not  tell  me 
vour  name. 

liin. — I  am  the  Count  Dalbrogo ;  and  you  know,  already,  I  am  your  father's  friend.  A 
short  time  ago,  at  Cesena,  we  exchanged  rings,  as  a  sign  of  friendship.  Did  be  tell  you 
nothing  of  it  ? 

Aur. — It  is  long  since  I  saw  or  spoke  with  him. 

i7tn.— Does  he  know  you  are  unhappy  ? 

Aur. — If  he  has  received  my  letters  he  must  know  it ;  but  of  that  I  am  extremely  doubtTul, 
since  I  have  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  Perhaps  my  husband,  by  means  of  bis 
spies.  Intercepts  even  my  letters. 

Rin, — Well,  me  he  can  neither  corrupt  nor  intercept.  I  will  speak  to  your  father,  and 
say  to  him  whatever  you  desire  me. 

^ur.— Will  you,  indeed? 

Hin, — I  will  engage  my  word  of  honour.  What  complaints  have  you  against  your  husband  ? 

Aur, — He  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  treats  me  with  contempt.  He  breaks  his  Luptial  iaith 
almost  before  my  eyes,  with  mercenary  wretches  whom  he  keeps  here  in  his  castle. 

ifm.— The  villain ! 

Aur. — He  plagues  and  torments  me  incessantly  with  reproaches. 

Bin, — With  what  reproaches? 

Aur. — Ah,  heavens!  with  my  illegitimate  bu'th,  which Ah,  he  knew  that  before  ht 

married  me. 
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JKii.-«J)o  yon  love  him? 

Aur. — I  loved  him  once ;  bnt  now  he  has  compeOed  me  to  hate  him. 
.    Ji&i.— Yon  hate  him? 

^«r.— I  abhor  him  as  I  do  mj  sins.  It  was  bnt  yesterday  he  eiposed  me  to  the  rldiode 
€f  his  companions,  and  liis  mercenary  prostitutes  mtkt  a  jest  of  me.    I  am  treated  like  asUiTew 

JtjM.— You  shall  have  satislaction. 

Awr,^\  am  fully  resolved,  if  my  Cither  does  not  sooo  interfere,  to  abandon  this  scene  of 
vice  and  debauchery,  and  to  fly. 

Ml— Whither  wiU  you  fly  ? 

Aar,-^To  my  mottier. 

iKR.-.Wbereisshe? 

Awr, — She  is  abbess  of  the  convent  of  St  Clara,  near  Montamara. 

jRm. — When  first  I  beheld  Aurelia  in  that  happy  valley,  and  when  I  afterwards  converted 
with  her  at  the  peaceful  hermitage  of  Donato,  I  said  to  myself,  *»  How  happy  will  be  the  Baa 
to  whom  Aurelia  shall  give  her  hand  and  heart  r'  And  now  this  excellent  girl  is  nuserable  I 
No;  by  heavens,  it  shall  not  be !  At  least  she  shall  be  revenged.  Such  is  the  solenm  oath 
of  one  who  will  keep  his  word;  it  is  the  oath  of  Dalbrogo  I 

Awr. — Ah,  count,  why  will  you  bring  yourself  to  destruction,  perhaps,  for  my  sake? 

Jtm. — For  your  sake  I  would  engage^  with  monsters  and  with  devils. 

^MT.— Count,  you  alarm  me. 

An.— How  shall  I  know  the  wretch  ?    Is  he  in  the  eastle  ? 

Aftr, — He  is  hunting  with  some  of  his  companions. 

JUii._Who  are  tbey  ? 

'^ar.— Adventurers  from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  whom  he  has  collected  round  him,  and 
who  are  dissipating  my  fortune  in  debauchery,  gambling,  drinking,  and  ■  ah,  heavens!  they 
are  very  bad  men ;  two  Frenchmen  and  a  SicOiao,  who,  perhaps,  have  escaped  irom  the  hands 
of  JQStiee;  but  they  call  themselves  noble,  that  1  am  sure  is  felse.  Y'ou  can  scarcely  conceive 
Wfbat  with  indecency  they  treat  me. 

RuL — By  heavens,  were  I  present,  it  should  be  the  last  ill  action  they  should  commlL 

^«r.— Ah,  count,  would  you  who  are  a  stranger 

JlcM.— My  oath  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  I  will  revenge  you.    The  riotous  laughter  of  these 
villaina  shall  be  changed  to  mourning,  and  you  shall  have  exemplary  satisfaction,  or  my  name 
'  —4s  not  Dalbrogo.     But  of  whom  Is  the  portrait  that  hangs  at  your  breast  ? 

Awr. — It  is  the  portrait  of  my  husband. 

Jtta.— Show  it  roe.     Is  it  like  ? 

Awr.'-k  strong  likeness. 

Jliji. — \Ve11 ;  now  I  shall  know  him.     But  away  with  this  portrait  from  your  bosom. 

AuT,  —By  no  means ;  he  would  beat  me  if  I  omitted  to  wear  it. 

itia.— What !  has  he  ever  dared^— 

Aw. — Ah,  heavens  !  I  now  bear  the  marks  of  his  cruelty  on  my  body. 

itia. — VilUin !    Thou  shalt  soon  bear  the  marks  of  my  retribution,  which 

^KT.— Oh,  heavens !  there  comes  my  husbaod,  with  his  companions,  up  the  walk  ! 

itia.— It  is  too  late  to  fly;  stay,  and  I  will  stay  also;  I  am  a  friend  of  your  father's,  who 
1ms  commissioned  me  to  visit  you  in  his  name.  In  my  presence  he  will  not  dare  to  insult  you. 
With  a  single  word  I  could  smite  him  to  the  earth,  and  before  morning  dawns  you  shall  be 
reeeoed. 

The  baron  and  his  companions  now  approached,  and  Rinaldo  advancing  a  few  steps  toward 
him,  took  off  his  hat,  saying,  **  I  am  glad,  baron,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  The  prince, 
jimr  father-in-law,  desires  me  to  salute  you  in  his  name,  and  to  inform  you  that  he  will 
speedily  pay  you  a  visit.  I  am  his  friend,  and  Count  Dalbrogo  is  my  pame.**— '*  Your  humble 
servant,**  replied  the  baron,  with  great  coldness ;  then  turning  to  Aurelia,  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
snfle,  **  Perhaps,  too,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  you  have  not  invited  this  agreeable 
▼iiitor  and  messenger  of  good  news  from  your  father  into  the  castle  ?  Pardon,*'  continued  be, 
**  the  inattention  of  my  wife,  but  she  has  been  brought  up  at  a  farm-house ;  that,  howev«v 
jon  probably  know  already."  • 

^    Hm, — I  do ;  she  nas  been  brought  up  with  very  good  and  worthy  people* 
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JSarotL-^So  my  father-in-law  wOI  soon  pay  as  a  viiit  ?  Has  he  att  ftnd  the  4Kf  ef'kit 
arrival? 

Am. — I  believe  you  may  expect  him  daily. 

Banm.~That  ia  uofoitanaM,  for  I  have  flxed  a  joumey  for  to-flNrrov  wfaieb  I  cnnoi 
petsftyly  defer. 

Euu^Ht  will  expect  your  return ;  ho  said  he  had  many  thinga  to  speak  of  witk  yoo. 

j9aron.— So ;  but  unferinDataiy  I  may  boebUgad  to  be  absent  some  moatha :  perhaps  yioa 
intend  to  await  his  arrival  here  ? 

/7in.— No ;  I  have  affairs  of  importance  to  settle  at  Rome,  and  would  therefore  oipaditc 
my  departure.  Had  you  not  returned  as  you  did,  I  should  have  been  depviredof  tbe  pliiMmt 
of  seeing  you ;  I  was  taking  leave  of  your  lady  when  I  learnt  your  arrival 

J9anm.— But  you  will  Stay  and  take  yirar  dinner  with  oi  ? 

JHn I  muit  beg  to  be  excuiad. 

.BtiroR.— I  entreat  yott. 

MitL^lt  is  imposdble ;  my  ho«rv  are  all  coanted. 

Baron,"}  regret  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintanoe  eariiar.  I  taopa  ai^ 
wife  has  entertained  you  well ;  but  I  tmr  she  has  had  ooe  of  those  fits  of  ilUiomoar  Hiat  aa 
frequently  attack  her. 

i^tn.— In  fact ;  but  excuse  me ;  from  tbe  state  fai  which  I  fonnd  your  wife,  I  liioald  attri- 
bute more  to  grief  than  ill-humour.     Meanwhfle  I  would  not  be  indisoreet,  nnti 

Baron. — Yes,  yes ;  she  has  the  art  of  oovering  her  lll-humoiir  with  fiie  veil  of  griel^  and 
calls  her  obstinacy  and  caprice  lowness  of  spirit!. 

Bin. — Yet  she  formerly  appeared  so  gay  and  happy,  that 

Baron, — Perhaps  she  is  not  married  to  your  liking.  Sir  Count,  yea  arc  vexed  thai  she 
hatf  fiilten  to  my  lot. 

Bin.- — Sir  Baron,  you  joke. 

Baron.  ^Far  from  it ;  the  simpleton,  perhaps,  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  liiakaeii 
removed  from  the  shepherd's  field  to  your  pasture ;  she  would  then  have  remained  as  she  waa 
before: 

Bin, — Yes,  equally  good,  noble,  and  lovely. 

Baron Ay,  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover. 

Bin, — Baron,  I  remark  with  astonishment  and  grief  that  your  marriage  is  not  happy. 

Baron. — That  you  have,  no  doubt,  learnt  from  this  paragon  of  sensibility ;  she  bawafla  ' 
every  creature  in  the  village. 

Bin. — By  heaven  it  grieves  me  that  your  father-in-law  must  find  things  as  they  are. 

Baron, — He  may  take  her  back  if  he  pleases,  or  restore  her  to  her  very  hononrtble 
mother. 

/2i».— Baron,  this  bitterness  shows^— 

Baron.— That  I  would  be  rid  of  the  fool— nothing  farther.  Will  you  please  to  take  her 
frith  you  ? 

Bin. — No  insults,  baron  ;  I  will  not  hear  them. 

Baron. — This  warmth  In  the  cause  of  my  wife  proves 

J7ta. — That  which  it  shall  prove ;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  I  am  her  fiUber's 
friend,  who  will  certainly  not  permit 

Baron, — He  may  receive  his  jewel  back ;  I  want  her  no  more. 

ilm.— -Nor  do  you  deserve  to  possess  her. 

Baron, — Thunder  and  lightning  I  sir  Count 

Bin, — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Baron Away  with  you,  sir,  and  take  this  strumpet  with  you,  that  she  may  no  longar 

offend  my  eyes.  « 

Bin, — Your  brutality 

Baron, — Here  I  am  master. 

Rm.— Then  be  so  of  yourself;  for  all  you  have  tiid  and  done  yon  shall  give  me  full  tatii- 
laction. 

JBoroa. — In  Rome?  * 

Rm.— Here  in  your  ei|sile. 
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Mgrm  -^Wbmever  70a  pleaae. 

BtM. — This  very  day. 

iteiviL->This  very  moBMot  I  wiU  settle  yoar  aecovBt  for  you. 

Rin. — I  will  settle  yours  for  you,  you  wretch  ! 

Jteroii. — Such  languige  shall  be  answered  by  my  servants  with  horsewhips. 

Rauiido  {puttiMg  hit  hand  to  kit  moardJ.^^DrsLW  } 

Jlaran.— How? 

Jim.— Draw,  or  I  will  cat  you  down.  ' 

Amt. — For  God*&sAke,  oouot,  be  calm  1  yea  do  not  know  these  men. 

fgioitghtr  ahox  on  tht  ear  J. — Silence  I  now  complain  of  that  to  yonr  lover. 
.—By  heavens,  boren,  that  shall  be  repaid  with  blood. 
. — Leave  my  castle,  or,  as  this  is  my  right  hand,  I  will  order  my  people  to  turn  yoa 


mit. 


.-.Cowardly  villain  !  that  yoa  yourself  dare  not  do.     Aurelia,  you  shall  certainly  be 
As  for  yon,  villain,  who  call  yourself  her  husband,  I  shall  this  very  day  speak  Co 
In  a  way  that  you  shall  feel  severely. 

Ibe  baron  and  his  eompanlons  laughed  aloud  ;  and,  as  Rinaldo  quitted  the  garden,  cried 
mat  after  him,  **  A  pleasant  jonmey  to  you,  Don  Quixote ;  you  may  now  go  and  tell  yonr 
ademiUiits  to  yonr  mamma." 

The  temper  in  which  Rinakio  rejohied  his  companions  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  was 
icateely  able  to  contain  hfanselt  His  appearance  made  Rosalia  tremble,  for  she  had  never 
heheU  him  so  before. 

**  Captain,**  said  Cinthio,  **  what  has  happened  V 

<«That  you  shall  learn,"  replied  he ;  *'  call  Altaverde  to  me." 

With  hiin  and  Cinthio  Rinaldo  now  eommnned;  and  when  evening  approached,  Altaverde^ 
fll  the  head  of  twenty  men,  descended  into  the  valley.  Cinthio  went  towards  the  left  with 
alatotB*  and  ten  aecompanied  Rinaldo.  Rosalia  remained  fai  the  tent,  which  was  safely  guarded 
byl^tteohi. 

These  corps  were  in  motion  about  the  time  it  grew  dark ;  but  they  had  scarcely  left  thehr 
i;iiMr  post,  when  Sebastiano  followed  them  with  five-and-twenty  men,  and  stationed  himself 
■ear  the  Benedictine  monastery  above  mentioned.  Cinthio  crosaed  the  river,  took  possesskm 
af  the  bridge,  and  posted  himself  by  the  garden  wall  of  Baron  Rovezxo.  Altaverde  occnpied 
the  high  road  and  that  leading  to  the  village,  and  placed  his  men  round  the  castle  as  for  at 
the  poet  of  Cinthio ;  and  Rinaldo,  with  his  party,  went  up  to  the  castle  gate,  which  was  shut 
On  sounding  the  horn,  a  servant  unbolted  it,  and  inquired  who  was  there ;  but  he  was  seiied 
hj  the  threat,  dragged  out,  and  delivered  to  Ahaverde's  party.  Three  men  took  possession 
of  the  gate,  and  the  rest  followed  Rinaldo  across  the  court-yard,  aiid  made  themsdves  masters 
of  the  house  door.  Two  others  entered  the  servants'  hall  with  cocked  pistols,  and  commanded 
silence,  which  the  servants,  who  were  tefrified  and  trembling  with  fiear,  obeyed. 

Rinaldo  cut  the  string  of  the  alarm-bell  with  his  stiletto,  and  with  three  men  went  up  stairs 
to  an  apartment  where  the  baron  was  sitting  at  table  with  his  companions  and  mistresses. 

The  door  being  half  open,  Rinaldo  listened,  and  heard  that  he  himself,  under  the  name  of 
Count  Dalbrogo,  was  the  subject  of  their  raillery.  They  called  him  a  blustering  coward ; 
and  Aurelia,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  at  table,  was  forced  to  hear  the  disgusting  language  of  her 
hsshaad  in  silence,  to  avoid  his  ill-treatment. 

Tbe  baron*s  mistresses  rallied  her  relative  to  her  former  lover ;  and  her  husband  said  alond^ 
**  Soppoae  1  had  not  let  the  rascal  go !" 

••  We  wouU  have  cut  off  his  nose,"  said  one  of  the  Frenohmea* 

*  If  be  does  but  return,**  said  the  baron. 

«  Here  he  is  !**  said  Rinaldo,  and  immediately  entered  tbe  room. 

Meanwhile  Altaverde*s  people  had  taken  poasessiea  of  the  caatle-gale,  and  Sebastiano  had 
apptoaohed  nearer.  Three  more  of  Rhialdo'k  men  now  joined  the  other  three,  who  stood  at 
tkadoor  of  the  apartSMot,  awl  six  of  Altavorde^s  foUowed  then. 

These  twelve  men  waited  for  a  signal  from  Rinaldo,  who  had  alone  entered  in  the  apart* 
nsBt,  where  his  sodden  appearance  not  a  little  surprised  the  eovpany.  '*  1  am  oome,"  coati. 
&iiedhe»«tokoi|p  aypraiise.    Yo«  now  psroshm  th«t  I  am  pwMtiial.    Here  I  stand,  and 
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demand  satisfaction  of  you.     FVom  the  baron  to  the  man  who  proposed  to  ent  off  my  Mae,  I 
will  call  every  one  of  you  to  account*' 

The  oaron  now  began  to  laugh  aloud,  and  called  to  one  of  his  servants»  "  Let  my  people 
come  and  give  this  Quixotte  the  account  he  aslis  for.** 

The  servant  scarce  began  to  move,  when  Rinaldo  seized  and  threw  him  down ;  then  taking 
his  pistol  he  pointed  to  the  table  and  said,  **  The  first  who  dares  to  stir  from  his  seat  is  a  dead 
man  !  Miserable,  worthless  miscreants  !  you  thai  threaten  me  so  freely,  tremble,  and  kneel 
down  before  me  I    Know  you  who  I  am  ?     Down  upon  your  linees  I    I  am  Rinaldini  1  ** 

Upon  this  they  all  knelt  down  as  if  thunderstruck.  Aurelia  screamed  aloud,  and  sank  in 
a  swoon.  Rinaldo  obliged  the  women  to  assist  her ;  and  having  given  the  signal  agreed  on* 
his  twelve  followers  entered  the  room.  The  whole  company  were  still  upon  their  knees,  when 
Rinaldo  approached  Aurelia,  who  was  beginning  to  recover.  He  threw  himself  upon  hia 
knees,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

*<  b  it  you,  rash  man,"  said  she,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  that  have  rescued  me  ?  Oh,  be  as 
generous  as  you  are  courageous !  be  as  kind  as  you  are  terrible  !  Deal  with  me  honourably^ 
and  conduct  me  to  my  mother !  Abuse  not  your  power,  nor  make  my  yet  unspotted  nama 
the  jest  of  mankind!*'--"  Oh,'*  said  Rinaldini,  sighing,  ''now  I  feel  what  I  am!"  Then 
suddenly  turning  round,  he  beheld  Sebastiano  entering  the  room  with  some  of  his  party,  and 
said,  "  As  yet,  this  rat-catching  expedition  has  cost  no  blood,  and  it  shall  end  in  the  same 
manner.  Flog  this  villain,  who  is  the  husband  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  till  not  one  white 
spot  is  left  Drive  these  Frenchmen  and  Sicilians  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  with  rods. 
The  girls  I  give  you  as  prizes ;  but  this  worthy  PVench  counsellor,  who  advised  cutting  off  my 
nose,  shall  be  served  in  like  manner  himself." 

The  Frenchman  dreadfully  lamented  bis  hard  case,  but  Rinaldini  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties ; 
he  persisted  in  his  orders,  and  his  comrades  took  the  delinquents  from  the  apartment. 

Rinaldo  again  approached  Aurelia,  desired  her  to  collect  together  her  apparel  and  jewels^ 
and  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  prepared,  in  which  he  placed  her,  together  with  her  waiting- 
woman ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  called  out  to  his  companions,  **  Plunder  the  castle^  bat 
do  not  bum  it." 

Rinaldo  followed  the  carriage,  which  he  ordered  to  stop  about  a  mile  from  St  Clsir^ 
convent,  at  Montamara ;  then,  riding  up  to  the  coach  door,  asked  for  Aurelia's  hand,  upon  a 
finger  of  which  he  put  a  ring,  and  kissing  her  hand,  said  with  emotion,  "  Aurelia,  may  yon  be 
happier  than  I.** 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  arrived  at  break  of  day  at  his  teat, 
where  be  was  soon  joined  by  his  people,  who  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

Rinaldo  was  sitting  before  his  tent,  and  reflecting  on  the  consequences  that  might  ensae 
from  this  enterprise,  when  Rosalia  approached  him,  seated  herself  near  him,  and  taking  up  hes 
guitar,  though  uorequested,  sang  the  following  air  :-* 


**  Hear  me,  lotM  AlmKBSor,  hear, 
Grant  thy  L«ura*tfood  requeit! 
Still  to  thee  it  Laara  dear  i 
RaifBt  her  imafe  in  thy  breaat  ? 

**  Wilt  thoQ  Laura  fondly  lore 

When  her  infant  climbe  thy  knee  I 
Wilt  thoa  to  that  infiuit  prove 
Soaroe  of  endleea  bfuny  T 


**  Sooner  wonld  thy  Laara  flv, 

Where  thoa  ne'er  ahalt  know  thy  chiM  ;. 
Rather,  ah !  far  rather  die, 

GrareloM  in  some  desert  wild. 
Than  to  thee  an  o1f»pring  bear, 
Siaap'd  as  Shame's  dishonoured  keir,** 


"  Ah,  Rosalia,"  interrupted  Rinaldo,  '*  I  guess — yes,  I  know  who  this  Laura  is  I  Almansor 
will  never  desert  her.*' 

Rosalia  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  thus  continued :  "  What  peace  can  a  mother  enjey 
when  contemplating  the  image  of  her  beloved  upon  her  lap,  when  our  offspring  will  be  but  a 
source  of  misery  to  us  if  we  do  not  leave  this  course  of  life.  But,  by  heavens,  it  shall  and 
must  be  !  nor  will  I  bring  up  my  son  to  the  gallows." 

The  appearance  of  Sebastiano  interrupted  this  conversation.  He  brought  intelligence  that 
two  of  their  people  were  taken  up  at  St  Leo,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  a  third  had 
escaped.  Ho  also  brought  news  that,  from  an  information  of  the  baron,  proclamation  had 
been  made  against  him. 

Towards  evening  Rinaldo  ordered  his  tent  to  be  struck,  and  giving  the  signal  for  deperttirer- 
stationed  himself,  after  a  journey  of  three  days,  in  the  vallies  of  the  Albano  mountafais. 
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Two  da>i  after  his  Arrival,  he  gave  orders  to  Sehutiano  to  go,  with  sixtoen  reaoluto  fcllowa, 
in  various  disguises,  to  Cagli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montamara.  Altaverde  also  received  a 
commissiou  to  endeavour  to  Hberato  the  two  prisoners  by  address  or  by  force ;  and  Rinaldo 
himself^  as  a  traveller  on  horscbacli,  attended  by  Nicolo  and  Alphonso  as  his  servants,  rode 
about  the  country  upon  the  scout.  Cinthio  remained  as  captain  of  the  band,  and  Rinaldo 
oommcnded  to  his  care  Rosalia,  who  tooiL  leave  of  him  with  toars.  | 

**  I  feel,"  said  she,  with  emotion,  **  as  thongh  we  should  never  meet  again !" 

Rinaldo  endeavoured  to  console  her  without  success,  and  left  her  extremely  agitated.  He 
toon  reached  Fossombrona,  where,  having  put  up  at  the  principal  inn,  he  rested  a  couple  of 
days,  desirous  of  giving  Sebastiano's  party  time  to  collect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montamara. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  visited  a  tavern,  where  he  found  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  two  advocates,  and  some  notaries,  engaged  in  apparently  interesting  con- 
versation over  a  bottle.  Rinaldo  called  also  for  wine ;  and  seating  himself  near  them,  lis- 
tened to  their  discourse. 

A  Townsman. — "lis  a  very  bad  business. 

Advocate. — Ah,  very  bad  indeed ! 

Notary. — A  very  shocking  afluir  t 

Adu. — The  baroness  has  twice  been  heard.  She  persists  that  she  previously  knew  the 
person  of  the  aforesaid  Count  Dalbrogo,  but  took  him  for  a  man  of  good  character ;  and  nei- 
ther knew,  nor  in  the  least  suspected,  that  he  was  the  celebrated  Rinaldini ;  and  that  she 
first  learnt  this  with  great  terror  and  aflHght  when  he  avowed  himself  on  the  night  of  these 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baron,  who  was  dreadfully  maltreated,  maintains  that  hit- 
wife  has  lived  in  an  understanding  with  this  terrible  robber ;  and  that  her  father  is  one  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  has  long,  contrary  to  law,  been  in  treaty  to  moke  discovery  to  the  magis- 
tracy, to  which  he  is  bound.  The  prince  is  in  custody  at  Urbino,  and  will  be  closely  exa- 
mined. 

TovmsmaJi.— One  hardly  knows  as  yet  what  to  think  of  it 

Notary, — The  baron  estimates  his  loss  at  the  castle  at  three  thousand  ducats.  He  and  his 
friends  were  maltreated,  and  one  of  the  Frenchmen  was  mutilated  by  the  robbers.  It  is  tme- 
be  ttil]  lives,  but  he  is  very  ill  and  miserable. 

Tnoiuman. — These  robbers  are  very  devils. 

Notary, — I  pity  the  poor  prince ;  he  is  a  brave  man :  but,  in  confidence,  gentlemen,  who 
among  us  would  dare  to  seize  Rinaldini,  were  he  even  now  present  with  us  ? 

Toumsman, — Not  I,  for  one. 

Advocate, — Yes,  yes,  a  man  ought  to  proceed  cantioasly,  and  first  make  sore  of  having 
■tibtince. 

Townsnuau — Suppose  he  got  loose,  and  I  were  to  lose  my  life,  who  would  compensate  me 
for  my  zeal  ?    He  certainly  would  not  sell  his  life  cheaply. 

Notary. '^l  should  like  to  have  seen  him  once. 

Urn. — Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  seen  him. 

Aolory.— How? 

TVnmumaJt.— What  ? 

Advocate* — And  have  you  really 

JRia.  — I  am  the  Marquis  Soligno.  My  estates  lie  hi  Savoy,  and  I  am  on  a  journey.  Six 
dajrs  ago  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  mine  were  overpowered.  I  was  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  plundered,  when  Rinaldini  himself  appeared. 

Toumaman, — And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Hhu — A  little,  fat,  dark-complexioned  man,  with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  Roman  noie,  and 
whiskers. 

^Joocale.— >Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

Aot.— How  so? 

Advocate,—!  have  been  told  by  others  that  he  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  smooth  chin,  black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  a  Grecian  nose.  However,  I  must  confess  that  a  Roman  nose  is  better 
suited  to  his  way  of  life  than  a  Grecian. 

Rin. — I  have  myself  seen  and  spoken  to  him,  and  he  is  exactly  the  man  1  describe.  He 
Navehed  me  very  narrowly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  all  my  ready  money  and  everything 
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1  had  of  value.    He^lMMUided  « lHindred««|niiiB,  whicfa  I  gave  him,  aad  la  ittitn  I  had  this 
letter  of  protection.     See,  gentiMnto,  here  il  ii. 
Aefoocaiefnmihtgj.'^Ahl  Ihe  meal  1 

«  Viaggio  Seguro,* 

(  Signed)       «  Rm  AUMM  L" 

A  man  of  few  wordal  he  itaaaaviog  of  them  at  a  minister  of  state. 

Am.— I  thaoli  God  that  I  came  off  so  welL 

TlnpnciMPi.— That  you  may,  indeed*  marquis. 

Rim, — But  it  is  uapardoaahle  that  the  magistracy  do  not  exert  themselves  more. 

AdiH>eate.'-~Oaly  have  patience.;  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  five  hundred  Tosoans 
and  eight  hundred  men  of  the  ecelesiastiQal  troops  are  going  out  against  him.  They  are  to 
surround,  and  wOl  most  certainly  taiie  him. 

Tbwiuman.—- How  strong  may  his  band  be  ? 

Bin, — No  one  can  telU  Some  talii  of  two  hundred  men ;  others  say  he  Is  much  stronger; 
they  are  all  desperate  fellows.     ThanlL  heaven  I  have  got  out  of  their  clutches. 

Towards  evening  Rinaldo  quitted  the  place,  and  sent  out  Sebastiano  and  his  people  with 
orders  to  taiio  Baron  Rovesxo^  alive  or  dead ;  and,  if  alive,  to  deliver  him  to  Cinthio.  His 
people  he  left  in  the  naigbbourhaod  of  Biontamara,  and  went  himself  la  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim 
to  Urblno.  Here  he  learnt  that  Prince  Rocella  was  indeed  at  large,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
give  securiiies  to  a  large  amount,  and  was  soon  to  be  eiamined.  He  inquired  his  address,  and 
had  the  boldness  one  night  to  enter  his  chamber. 

PHnee. — Who  aro  you? 

Am. — A  pilgrim. 

PrtNOf. — So  I  perceive ;  hut  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Bin. — I  am  sent  to  you  on  a  message  from  Kinaldini 

Prince* — Heavens !    What  do  I  hear?  You  are  he  himself;  now  I  know  you. 

Jilnk*^Yes,  I  am  he.  I  know  into  what  embarrassment  I  have  brought  you.  and  ccma  to 
aflhr  3^00  my  services. 

IVikoe.— What  would  you  do  ? 

Am.— With  you!    Nothing. 

Prinee,-^l  am  lost  if  it  be  discovered. 

Am. — Fear  not ;  only  say  how  I  can  serve  you. 

IVmoc — Man !  what  have  you  done? 

Am. — If  I  can  save  you  and  Aurelia  with  my  life,  I  will. 

Prince. — Your  death  cannot  extricate  us  from  this  embarrassment.  We  are  accused  of  an 
taderstandiog  with  you.  My  child's  honoar  is  lost,  and  the  public  opioion  is  against  me. 
Wfll  you  do  me  one  favour,  and  then  leave  me  and  quit  the  town  ? 

Am. — If  you  would  justify  yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  ail  understanding  with  me» 
ddiver  me  up  to  justice  ;  I  will  stay  here. 

Prince. — What  advantage  would  thence  arise  to  mo?  Treachery  is  unworthy  of  a  true 
fcnigfat  of  Malta. 

Am.— Then  I  will  myself  surrender  to  the  magistrates. 

Prime. — Can  that  in  any  way  better  my  coadition? 

Am.— What  shall  I  do? 

Prince. — I  know  not 

Am. — I  must  and  will  assist  you  on  this  occasion. 

PrMM.— My  ancle,  Ihe  cardinal,  has  taken  the  business  in  hand,  and  I  hope  the  charge 
sigalnst  me  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Am. — So  much  thd  better  for  your  prosecutors. 

Prince — Rinaldini,  would  you  stop  the  course  of  justice? 

Aia.— -Not  of  justice,  but  of  injustice.  Prinoe,  If  I  cannot  serve  you,  let  me  at  least  do 
aamihing  in  Aurelia.  Here  are  biUs  for  ten  thousand  sequins,  which  I  give  as  her  portion 
in  ber  new  marriage. 
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.  j^iMCi.— Anew  marriage  1 

JZin. — The  baron  must,  by  this  time,  be  in  the  hands  of  my  party.  If  be  is  taken  alive  k» 
will  be  shot,  and  Aurelia  again  be  free. 

/Viitce.— Free  or  not  free,  she  will  remain  for  ever  in  the  convent  Glva  your  money  to 
the  poor,  we  ore  none  of  us  in  need  of  it. 

Rin, — Adieu. 

Piince. — Oh,  stay. 

Hill,-- What  would  you  ? 

Prince, — To  what  end  will  you  come  ? 

Jlht, — God  knows ;  but  I  hope  a  good  one* 

Prince. — That  you  can  soaroely  expect* 

Rin, — As  GiKi  pleases;  good  night. 

Prince, — Have  you  really  loved  Aurelia? 

Xm.— -I  love  her  still. 

iVince.— She  can  never  be  yours.  Return  to  yonr  proper  station— forsake  the  coarse  of 
life  you  now  pursue,  and  apply  your  money  to  good  works;  in  that  daagienras  coarse  which 
you  now-i— . 

JZiik— Prince,  you  know  I  am  not  easily  frightened ;  yet  my  situation  is  wretched,,  for 
th3ugh  justice  has  no  torture  for  me,  I  have  much  within  my  own  bosom.     Farewell. 

Rinaldo  now  left  the  town,  and  retunad  to  the  ne^bboai4iood  of  2dootamar%  where  his 
companions  were.  On  the  following  day  he  received,  by  thelMUids-of  Nero^  whom  Sehaatiano 
sent  to  hiiBp  the  following  letter  :^- 

"  The  cursed  baron  is  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  nest  it  empty.  Our  good  Altftverde,  with 
three  of  his  companions,  has  been  trapped  at  St  Leo,  and  thrawn  into  prison  with  our  other 
unfortunate  friends.  Cintbio  must  have  had  an  engagement  with  the  Tuscan  troops ;  we  are 
moving  towards  him.     Come  to  us  soon.** 

Rinaldo  dispatched  Alphonso  to  Cinthio,  with  instructions  to  liberate  Altaverde,  even 
though  force  were  necessary.  He  also  wrote  to  Rosalia  to  join  DoiMito  at  his  hermitage.  Us 
then  gave  orders  to  Nicole  and  Nero  to  go  to  Rome  to  watoh  the  motimis  of  the  baron,  aai 
continued  a  couple  of  days  deliberating  what  he  should  do  himsell 

Rinaldo  at  length  arrived,  in  a  pilgrim's  dress,  at  the  convent  of  Montamara,  where  Aazelia 
was,  and  desired  to  speak  to  the  abbess. 

"  She  is  engaged,"  said  the  portress,  "  in  an  audience  before  some  commissaries  who  are 
come  from  Urbino.'*— "  Has  any  accident  then  happened  to  the  good  mother?"  said  Rinaldo, 
with  a  pious  si;;h.-»"  She  is  innocently  implicated  in  a  bad  affair  with  that  notorious  robber 
Rinaldini;  besides,  orders  are  given  that,  till  her  examination  is  over,  no  stranger  be  admitted.** 
Thus  saying,  the  portress,  with  a  pious  curtsey,  shut  the  door. 

Rinaldo  now  walked  round  the  convent,  and  found  the  walls  very  high  and  strong ;  at 
length  he  laid  himself  down  near  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Clair,  which  stood  between  three 
high  poplars  ;  and  reflecting  on  his  situation,  deliberated  what  he  should  do,  till  at  leng^  he 
k\\  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  saw  another  pilgrim  sitting  opposite  him,  and  apparently  engaged  in 
deep  thought.  On  Rinaldo  giving  signs  of  having  awoke,  the  other  pilgrim  turned  round  and 
said,  *'  And  can  you  sleep  here  thus  peacefully  and  unconcerned?* 

At  this  Rinvildo  was  alarmed ;  but  endeavouring  to  recover  himself^  asked,  "  b  this  tbeo 
so  dangerous  a  place ^** — '*  Do  you  imagine  it  otherwise ?**-—"  What  can  a  poor  pilgrim  fear?** 
— *<  A  poor  pilgrim  has  nothing  to  fear,  nor  indeed  he  who  covers  his  misdeeds  with  a  pil- 
grim's dress." 

Upon  this  Rinaldo  sprang  up,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  other  pilgrim,  and  cried  oat—*'  Cinthio  I " 

Cm. — Ha,  do  you  know  me  at  last? 

Rin. — How  came  you  here? 

Cin. — Not  of  my  own  free  will. 

jRok— What  has  happened  ? 

Cin, — We  are  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 

jBmu_Is  it  possible  ? 

Cin, — It  is  a  fact     Surrounded  on  three  sides,  we  fo\i|^hl  Vikt  4t»v^sni^A«;V^a^^  ^s^* 
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many  t  brave  fellow,  bat  were  so  bemmed  in,  that  fcarcely  half-a-doseo  of  as  eieaped  fimw  tht 
slaughter. 

Jilfii.— For  heaven's  take  where  U  Rosalia  ? 

Oil. — I  know  not. 

J{in.— Is  Altaverde  rescued  ? 

On. — I  know  not  where  he  is. 

Ritu — Did  you  not  receive  my  letter  by  Alphonso  ? 

Cin. — I  have  not  seen  him. 

iliR.— I  sent  him  to  you  three  days  ago. 
*    Cin, — At  that  time  we  were  already  dispersed. 

iljii.— Altaverde  with  several  of  our  friends  are  in  prison  at  St  Leo. 

Oil. — Then  he  must  seriously  think  of  his  last  hour,  for  we  cannot  save  hiOL 

Bin. — Cinthto,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

On.— Fly  as  far  as  possible.     Are  more  of  our  party  near  ? 

JRtii. — Nero  and  Nicolo  are  gone  to  Rome. 

On.— Have  they  any  fixed  place  appointed  for  them  ? 

On.— Are  you  going  to  Rome  yourself? 

Bin, — Perhaps  I  am. 

Om.— Then  tell  me  where  I  can  find  you.     We  will  go  to  Calabria. 

Mm, — What  would  you  do  there? 

0«.— I  will  collect  a  new  company.  Here  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  and  io  tke 
woods  and  mountains  of  Calabria  we  shall  be  safer. 

Jlta. — And  if  you  are  again  driven  from  thence  ? 

Ofl.— Thfn  we  will  go  to  Sicily. 

Jlifk— Oh,  Cinthio,  were  it  not  better  to  forsake  this  course  of  life  ? 

Ott. — Not  till  it  pleases  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  ft.  You  yourself  will  only  contlniie  fS 
the  police  catches  you — and  then  adieu  to  Rinaldini*s  head ;  Cinthio  will  stand  in  your  sli06t» 
keep  whole  countries  in  alarm,  and  throw  their  police  into  confusion. 

Rtii.— A  most  enviable  lot. 

0»i.— Do  you  know  a  better  !  To  os  an  impassable  bar  shuts  up  ever}'  other  course. 
That  we  are  now  pursuing 

Rifi. — Is  the  worst  of  all. 

Cin. — Then  we  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  it. 

Rin Ah,  Rosalia! 

On. — Your  amours  have  done  us  no  good.  They  have  already  brought  us  into  many 
difficulties,  and  will  at  length  coat  you  your  head.  If  any  one  saw  you  wanderinpf  about  among 
chapels  and  cloisters,  he  would  rather  take  you  for  a  beggar  than  a  man  of  courage.  Tell  me 
where  I  can  find  our  friends,  for  I  will  go  to  Rome ;  and  if  you  should  wish  to  travel  through 
Calahria,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  protection. 

i7m.—- Go  to  Rome,  if  you  please ;  I  shall  continue  awhile  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  t 
meet  with  any  of  our  friends  I  will  send  them  to  you.     I  wOl  soon  follow  you  into  Calabria. 

Cinthio  now  left  him,  and  RInaldo  went  to  Corinaldo.  Here  he  unexpectedly  fell  hi  with 
three  of  his  company,  whom  he  immediately  sent  forward  after  Cinthio.  One  of  them  was  ow 
opinion  Rosalia  had  taken  flight  among  the  mountains,  and  would  soon  appear,  but  he  could 
give  him  no  certain  information. 

He  himself  hesitated  some  time,  totally  unresolved  what  to  do. 

,  Seeing  a  crowd  of  people,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  learnt  that  a  suspicious 
person  wai  about  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  town  with  rods.  This  information  he  listened  to 
with  indifference,  and  was  going  to  the  pilgrim^s  inn,  but  soon  perceived  all  the  streets  to  be 
full ;  and  as  he  attempted  to  crowd  through  a  small  square,  which  was  full  of  people,  he  met 
the  executioner's  procession. 

He  involuntarily  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  beheld  the  amazon 
Florilla,  who  had  once  belonged  to  his  band. 

She  cast  her  eyes  towards  him,  recognised  him,  and  with  a  voice  of  grief  cried  aloud— «**  Oh» 
MuUtiinil" 
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On  ihis  involonlkry  eidamatioo,  a  eonftised  outcry  arose  of— «  Rinaldini !  where  is  he  ? 
hold  him  fast!" 

All  was  now  in  commotion ;  every  one  was  crying  out,  or  asking  questions,  or  calling  for 
the  guards.  The  police  officers  broke  through  the  crowd  with  drawn  sabres,  and  pressed 
towards  the  place  where  Rinaldini  actually  stood,  who,  perceiving  he  was  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  instantly  taken  up  as  an  unknown  stranger,  and  that  he  oould  only  save  him- 
self by  some  sudden  expedient,  seized  a  fellow  who  stood  near  him,  and  thrusting  him  towards 
the  police-officers,  cried— *«  Hold  him  fast !  'tis  he !  *tis  he  1** 

The  officers  of  justice  in  stantly  surrounded  their  prisoner,  and  the  people  crowded  about 
them,  exclaimuig  with  triumph,  •<  Rinaldini  I  Rinaldini!" 

Thus  they  holloed  and  screamed,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  oonld  not  say  a  word ;  till  at 
length  observing  him  more  narrowly,  they  perceived  he  was  a  butcher,  well  known  through.* 
oat  the  town. 

**  Are  you  in  your  senses  ?**  asked  he,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Am 
I  Rinaldini,  or  am  I  not  ?** 

They  now  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  beginning  to  be  very  riotous,  cried  out,  **  'Tis  Gii- 
como,  the  butcher  !** 

The  police-officers  were  enraged,  and  cried  out,  "  Here  is  some  deception ;  search  the 
whole  town ;  Rinaldini  is  somewhere  among  us.** 

**  Searcl)  the  town  !**  was  now  the  universal  cry;  whOe  the  crowd  broke  the  executioner's 
procession  into  disorder. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldini  had  entered  a  church ;  and  having  left  his  pilgrim's  dress  near  a  con* 
fessional,  and  put  on  a  false  nose,  quitted  the  place  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  which  he  won 
underneath. 

He  proceeded  without  stopping  through  Patemo  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  hunger  and 

iktigue,  pursued  his  way  to  Torette,  near  which,  seeing  a  small  house  and  two  girls  knitting 

at  the  door,  he  approached  them,  saying,  *'  Can  I  take  up  my  lodging  with  you  till  early  to* 

norrow  morning  ?" 

*<  With  us !"  repeated  the  girls  with  surprise.     **  Aye,  with  yon,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

*'  Surely  you  know  that  you  are  come  to  a  Jew's  house."—''  Well,  what  signifies  that?" 

**  People  of  yonr  religion  always  shun  our  dwellings."—*'  In  that  they  do  ill  I  am  very 
tired ;  do  not  oblige  me  to  travel  ftirther,  but  receive  me  into  your  house." 

The  girls  seemed  confused,  and  looked  at  each  other ;  but  at  length  one  of  them  replied. 
"  We  are  alone  at  present ;  our  &ther  is  gone  to  Anoona." 

**  Are  you  afraid  of  me?"  said  Rinaldo.— *«  Ah,  no  !"  replied  she ;  «but 

**  As  to  propriety,  be  not  uneasy.  Who  should  know  that  I  am  here  ?  besides,  it  gives  me 
a  particular  pleasure  to  be  received  into  such  a  house  as  yours." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  will  buy  of  you,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  that  I  want.  I  am  not  what  I  i^ipear, 
and  have  plenty  of  money." 

**  Well,  we  will  venture  upon  it;  come  in,  therefore,  and  take  us  as  you  find  us."  Thus- 
saying,  they  conducted  him  into  a  small  room,  where  they  set  before  htm  bread  and  cheese, 
wine,  figs,  and  other  fruit  Rinaldo  pressed  the  young  women  to  drink  with  him,  and  having 
emptied  a  couple  of  bottles,  he  thus  addressed  them :  **  You  seem  to  be  two  kind  and  worthy 
girls,  and  I  am  concerned  to  perceive  that  you  are  poor.  I  will  make  you  a  present  and 
better  your  circumstances.  I  am  a  noble  Venetian,  who  have  had  an  affair  of  honour  with  a. 
rival,  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  in  a  duel,  and  fled  in  this  disguise,  in  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing pursuit"  As  he  said  this,  he  pulled  off  his  false  nose,  which  made  the  girls  laugh  ;  he 
then  asked  them  if  they  had  any  cU>thes  to  sell. 

**  Wc  have  a  couple  of  suits  hi  the  house,"  said  Rachael,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sisters. 

**  The  rest,"  added  Silpa,  *•  my  father  has  taken  with  him." 

'*  Show  me  what  you  have,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

Upon  this  they  brought  out  their  stock  of  clothes,  aaKHig  which  was  an  uniform,  tole- 
rably handsome.  This  Rinaldo  chose,  and  then  they  sat  down  again  to  table^  aal  coK^^iiail 
another  bottle  of  wine. 
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When  the  day  began  to  dawn,  Rfaialdo,  ha^iiig  t«k«n  a  ligbt  break<ait»  draaied  himfelf  in 
bis  uniform. 

RachaeL — Truly  now,  we  can  eoifly  perceive  you  are  a  cavalier. 

Silpa. — It  fits  you  exactly. 

Bach. — Indeed  yon  look  much  better  than  you  did  yesterday. 

Silpa, — Quite  grand. 

Hack, — Andt  by  heavens,  you  have  a  couple  of  very  pretty  watches. 

SUpa, — And  very  handsome  rings. 

Hack. — You  must  be  a  very  rich  man. 

SUpa, — Who  gave  you  these  treasures  ? 

/{in.—- These  peasant's  clothes  I  give  to  you.  Here  is  a  bill  of  one  hundred  sequiiuip  pay. 
able  at  Ancona,  for  iny  night's  lodging ;  and  ft>r  your  ontertnlmntnt  and  the  uniforhi,  take 
these  fivc-and-twenty  sequins  in  ready  money.     Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Rack, — Oh,  you  are  too  generons ;  we  shall  not  spend  so  much  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Rm, — Adieu,  my  good  girls !  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone. 

ilacA.— That  we  wfll. 

Siipa.'^Vfe  shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

J7tn. — Heaven  protect  you  ! 

Upon  this  he  left  his  quarters,  and,  shunning  Aneono,  went  to  Poggio,  where  he  boogfat  a 
borsc,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the  frontiers  of  the  eoclesiastical  state.  Teramo,  a  place 
in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was  the  first  where  he  stopped  and  took  np  his  abode. 

Having  provided  himself  with  clothes  at  Aquila,  he  there  hired  a  brisk  lad«  named  Antonio; 
and,  pursuing  bis  travels  as  Count  Mondochini,  arrived  at  Naples.  In  this  magnificent  dty 
he  took  handsome  apartments,  where  he  was  lodged  wtth  worthy  people,  and  had  a  prospaot 
of  the  harbour.  Here  h6  lived  very  quietly,  read  a  good  deal,  thought  more,  wrote  verses, 
eomposed  songs,  and  sang  them  to  the  guitar.  After  a  time,  however,  he  began  to  be  tired  df 
this  uniform  mode  of  life,  which  induced  him  to  spend  more  of  hii  time  abroad,  and  to  virit 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  where  he  heard  the  talk  of  the  day.  Sometimes  he  himself  was  the 
subject  of  conversation ;  and,  upon  these  ocoairions,  he  joined  in  it  with  perfSect  confidence. 
Once  a  stranger  brought  news  that  Rinaldini  was  taken  up  at  Ferrara  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Thus  he  heard  them  talk  of  him  with  more  pleasune,  and  felt  nwre  secure  in  his  present 
abode. 

Among  the  various  persons  he  daily  saw  at  public  plaees,  he  one  day  observed  a  man  who 
wore  a  Corsican  uniform,  and  was  called  captain.  This  man  often  sat  a  whole  ukoming  taking 
a  dish  of  chocolate  without  speaking  a  word,  except  thanking  those  who  sainted  him,  but  never 
took  the  smallest  part  in  any  conversation,  except  by  a  nod ;  and  whoever  ho  met,  always 
looked  straight  forward,  being  apparently  lost  in  the  profoundest  reflection.  He  was  remarked 
by  every  one,  but  seemed  to  observe  no  one. 

Rinaldo  one  day  approached  him  with  as  much  caution  as  possible,  but  could  not  suceeed 
in  inducing  him  to  speak.     One  day,  however,  he  sat  closer  to  him  than  usual. — **  Sir" 
he,  "  excuse  my  making  one  remark.** 

Captain. — Upon  me? 

jRm. — Upon  >'on :  every  one  observes  yon. 

CapL — That  is  possible. 

RiR. — Perhaps  yon  wish  it? 

CapL — It  never  occurred  to  my  thoughts. 

Rin. — Perhaps  some  secret  cause  of  aflSietion  preys  upon  your  mind? 

Capt. — If  go,  I  know  nothing  of  It. 

Rin. — Or,  perhaps,  some  embarrassment  makes  yon  silent? 

Capt. —  I  am  not  embarrassed. 

Rin. — Cares,  perhaps,  oppress  you  ? 

Capt. — I  have  no  cares*  * 

Rin. — You  go  into  company,  and 

€apt.^l  am  always  alone,  evea  in  the  largest  company. 

lUii.— Thai  i«  very  bad. 

C^*  —  u^ai  C9!a  be  better? 
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JtM—- CommuniQaftkin  MBdenmen  happj* 

Copt. — Not  always. 

RiMi, — ConverMtioA  seeuret  m  agaiait  ennuL 

Copt. — With  tb«t  I  am  unacquatiited.  • 

£siL— Then  you  are  very  enviable,  and  mntt  ba  a  great  pbUoiopiier. 

C^fiL — Any  man  that  will,  may  be  a  philotopher ;  and  happy  he  who  ii. 

Bin. — Your  last  assertion  I  believe,  but  not  the  first. 

Cbp<.— That  depends  on  you.  In  matters  of  baUef  men  an  not  ao  vory  noenrato,  Md  the 
more  they  deceive  themselves  the  happier  they  areu 

iZtn.-— Self-deception  it  a  dream. 

Ctq>L—  It  is  well  for  those  who  dream  happily. 

JBia.— And  when  they  awake.— ^?  ; 

CapL^They  wish,  even  fbr  their  dream's  sake,  to  dream  again. 

Rin. — And  thus  the  disappointment  of  their  wish  renders  them  onhappy, 

CapL — It  depends  on  every  man  to  be  happy  or  otherwise.  Every  man  Is  happy  who 
seriously  resolves  to  be  so. 

Rm. — Are  you  so  ? 

C^pt — lam. 

iUa.— Then  you  are  a  most  enviable  jnortal. 

Oq^L-^So  I  think.  , 

£aR.^Bat  as  every  m^n  hat  his  own  ideas  of  bapptoesa,  so 

Copt. —So  you  wish  to  know  what  are  mine  ?*-they  are  somewhat  out  of  the  eiralo  of  tUi 
workL 

Jim.— I  understand  you  not. 

Copt— I  am  convinced  of  it.  In  general,  men  understand  one  another  very  ill,  and  tbnft 
misunderitandings  lielp  to  make  out  conversation  in  society,  whieh  would  otherTrise  be  as  uni- 
form and  tedious  as  a  eboir  of  Carthusian  monks.  The  best  communicatiQn  is  between  soda 
and  spirits. 

itijL— Are  you  acquainted,  then,  with  the  world  oi  spirits  ? 

C^^Ycs. 

Bin.— How? 

CopL — As  well  8s  I  know  you. 

Rin Know  me  ?     I  do  not  even  know  myself. 

Capi. — Oh,  yes,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  certainly. 

Rin, — Do  you  know  then  who  I  am  ? 

Copt. — Yes ;  1  say  I  do  know  you. 

JRiit. — Yet  I  never  saw  you  till  I  came  to  Naples. 

Capt, — I  know  it ;  I  also  first  saw  you  here ;  nevertheless  I  know  you. 

Rim, — Then  you  are  a  sorcerer.     Who  told  you  who  I  am  ? 

CapL — My  wisdom. 

JRiB— Then  you  can  see  what  is  secret  ? 

CapL — And  why  not  ? 

jRtn. — You  converse,  then,  with  spirits  ? 

Capt, — I  am  now  conversing  with  a  man  who,  I  hope,  has  refonned  himselH 

As  he  said  this  he  arose,  paid  his  small  account,  and  went ;  but  Rinaldo  had  not  the  courage 
to  follow  him. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  Rinaldo  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  though  he  had  so  long 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  this  singular  character,  he  now  regretted  he  had  ever 
ipoken  to  liim.  Thus  do  men  cootinually  pant  for  the  accomplishment  of  o^ects,  which  often 
make  more  painful  discoveries  than  they  conceived  were  possible. 

'*  This  man,"  said  Rinaldo  to  himself,  '*  knows  who  I  am ;  the  disoovery  of  my  name  is  ist 
the  power  of  this  singular  being.  Who  can  this  strange  mortal  he  who  does  not  consider 
bnman  society  as  having  anything  in  common  with  him  ?  Ah,  be  shall  oonso  to  ah  explanation 
with  me^  or  I  wHl  annihilate  this  enemy  to  my  repose." 

>Unaklo  frequented  the  Corso  and  other  public  jtUoes  several  daya  hi  search  of  this 
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Ovi.'^Mf  parents  havie  broaglit  me  up  to  bt  a  singer. 

ilte.— Aha !  but  your  mittrMs ;  am  I  to  call  her  mistreas  or  miss  ? 

G'iri.— As  you  please.    I  am  not  to  tell  you  whether  she  is  married  or  munaitied. 

JZui.— She  is  pretty,  you  say  ? 

€M.*-^lt  depeods  oo  yomr  taste  whether  yon  think  ber  pretty  or  not 

Ubi..— ghe  Is  a  woman  of  quality? 

OirL — ft  yon  married  her»  yon  would  not  dsfrade  yovrsriC 

Jttk_Is  she  rich? 

GirL — You  are  doubtless  rich  yourself,  since  you  make  that  inqniry.  But  wby  all  llMie 
ceremonies?    Will  yon  see  ber  or  not  ? 

Jl^.. Where  ean  I  see  her  ? 

CXrL— To-,  morrow  mondng  at  mass,  at  San  Loreneo.  She  will  he  dressed  in  a  greei 
gown  and  black  v^\,  isitb  a  gold  chain  round  her  waist,  and  a  noeegay  of  orange  flowers  at 
hw  bosom.    Will  yon  come? 

Tbe  girl  now  departed;  bat  Rinaklo  was  not  long  left  to  Us  reflections  before  the  doer 
agafai  opened,  and  a  man,  wrapt  up  in  a  red  doak,  entered.  ^  Rinaldo,'*  aaki  he,  **  tbe  mes. 
ange  yon  have  received  is  of  no  avafl.  Yon  most  not  go  to-saorrow  to  San  LoreaM^  to  aseet 
the  ladj  who  is  so  desirous  of  seeing  you.***-^  Let  i|ie  know,"  said  RinaUb,  -  who  yon  ara^  ft 
ywa  mean  I  sfaonld  ibllow  your  adTtoe."* 

Upon  thb  tbe  stranger  took  off  a  mask,  and  openfaig  bis  doak*  Riaaldo  recogniwi  Hm 
Oersican  captain.  He  started  back  with  surprise,  and  was  about  to  ^>eak,  when  tim 
thus  addressed  him,  **  May  you  not  oMy  Mlow  tin  advioe  of  a  man  who  baa  seeriflead 
self  ftir  yoo,  and  proeured  you  the  seenrlty  and  vepoee  yon  enjoy  at  Naplea?**  Having  ttms 
ipoken  be  left  tbe  room. 

Riaaldo  lay  awake  half  the  night,  aad  arose  earlier  than  asnal,  bat  dfai  not  keep  his  appolpt* 

ment  at  San  Lorenzo.    At  the  approaeb  of  evedng  tbe  girl  reiamed,  and  aaid,  **  Yea  bm 

broken  your  word ;  why  dki  von  not  eeme?** 
Ata.— I.ara  mistms&l. 

CS^— Your  mistrnst  is  very  ill  plaoed. 

J%M.— I  win  not  come  tiH  I  knowtbo  name  of  tbe  lady  I  am  to  meet. 

GirL— Do  not  give  yoorself  cause  to  regret  that  which  others  would  so  eagerly  pant  lMr» 
Yon  have  only  to  see  her.  If  she  pleases  you,  she  will  herself  tell  you  her  name.  To-mom« 
fbe  will  again  be  at  mass.     Good  night. 

Soon  after  the  girl  was  gone,  the  captain  again  appeared.  **  You  must  not  go  to  fiaa 
liireitto,"  said  be. 

Rin,—.My  worthy  friend,  I  am  not  a  child  to  IbUow  you  blindfold.  If  you  would  inflMiiM 
asy  conduct  you  must  amign  reasons. 

Oipf.— For  that  I  cannot  blame  you ;  but  you  most  rely  upon  my  word,  and  net  form  auta 
a  stranger  an  acquaintance  which  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Rin, — As  yet  you  are  yourself  unknown  tome. 

Oi^— But  yon  shall  know  me. 

Rin.— Where? 

Capt. — At  PorticL     But  to  San  Lorenzo  you  must  not  go. 

Thus  8a>'ing,  the  captain  departed.  Rinaldo  remained  in  profound  reflection.  When 
morning  came,  he  was  still  unresolved.  At  length,  though  sometimes  inclined  to  keep  his 
appointment,  be  determined  to  break  it 

In  the  evening  the  beautiful  messenger  again  returned,  and  silently  curtseying,  delivestd 
him  a  letter  to  the  following  effect : 

•'  For  the  last  time  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which  you  cannot  refuse  me,  if  you  are  a 
cavalier,  and  possess  the  least  principle  of  politeness.  Acrblia.** 

When  Rinaldo  observed  this  signature,  he  gave  the  girl  three  lequins,  and  half  beside 
kbnself  eicUimed,  **  TeU  tbe  lady  that  I  will  cone  as  surely  as  I  exist.  No  eaiSous 
fury  shall  pretent  my  keepfaig  this  appoint aacat,  even  should  I  »    ■* 

M  p^    ^»  ^ed  the  captain ;  *<  none  of  tbeae  oetb^  whiok  yan  will  atier  perfiDnii  T 
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"  I  will  perform  them." 

**  Be  truiqail.*' 

**  No  power  in  the  world " 

**  The  police  are  not  without  runners  1" 

Rinuldo  was  now  alarmed,  and  looked  for  the  girl,  butpereelTed  she  had  quitted  theToem. 
He  then  threw  himself  into  a  choir. 

Cxp/. —You  are  always  proud  and  intractable  {  but  remember  that  you  no  longer  rnmii— rfj 
amd  mast  therefore  obey. 

Rin, — Who  gave  you  power  to  command  me  ? 

Capt. — Who  obliges  me  to  save  you  at  my  own  peril  ? 

Rin. — That  obligation  is  imposed  on  yon  by  yourselt 

Otpi. — Ungrateful  man  1  will  yon  quarrel  with  your  friend  for  so  preearious  a  poanioa 
as  a  woman,  and  offend  hiih  to  embrace  a  shadow  ?  Besides,  what  can  yon  expect  froa  hnf 
be  it  ever  so  exquisite,  'tis  but  love.  In  us,  women  but  love  themselvec ;  we  are  their  loekaig- 
glass,  in  which  they  admire  their  own  reflection. 

JIm«— Yon  are  a  woman-hater. 

C^p/.— 'But  I  am  your  friend. 

jti«,..Then  you  wvuld  not  keep  me  from  speaking  to  them. 

C^pC. — You  are  your  «wn  OMSter ;  but  I  absolutely  forbid  it. 

Rin. If  you  wish  for  my  compliance,  assign  some  reason. 

CofiL — i  am  no  prophet ;  but  the  eonseqoenocs  will  jnstify  aie.  J  tee  farther  than  fou» 
My  power 

JUm. — Yoor  power  I    Otre  ne  a  proof  of  it 

OqrtL — That  yon  shall  have.    Rise,  and  foUov  me  to  Portid. 

Jita.—Giveme  the  proof  here.  '    . 

Capi. — Art  thou,  the  once  courageous  hero  of  the  night,  become  a  timid  boy  ?  Go,  break 
^our  sabre,  and  take  a  wooden  sword.  I  aee  tfaroogh  you.  Now  I  pennit  you  to  see  thia 
woman.     Learn  to  know  her,  and  then  also  know  me.     Adieu. 

Rinaldo  passed  a  very  uneasy  night,  and  hastened  in  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  faeor, 
to  Sen  Lorenzo,  but  did  not  meet  Aurelia.  At  length,  however,  he  pereeivcd  her  mesaenger, 
who  giving  him  a  wink,  he  followed  her,  and  having  quitted  the  chnrch,  she  sakU- -**  My  mil* 
tress  desired  me  to  make  her  excuses.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  keep  her  appointmeot  to- 
day ;  but  she  requests  you  will  follow  me.     1  will  conduct  you  to  her." 

Rinaldo,  without  further  reflection,  followed  her  out  of  town  to  a  charming  spot,  where  an 
elegant  house  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.  On  entering,  she  conducted  him  through  a 
bcautiful^ioll,  on  the  ground  floor,  to  a  chamber,  where  all  the  jealousies  were  down.  Through 
this  pleasing  obscurity  she  conducted  him  to  a  smaller  apartment,  which  was  still  more 
obscure.     *•  Here,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  showed  him  in,  "  you  will  find  the  lady.** 

He  immediately  perceived  a  female  figure  on  a  sofa,  whom  he  approached,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  setxad  her  hand,  which  he  covered  with  kisses,  and  exdaimed — "  Oh, 
Aurelia,  what  a  happy  moment  I" 

"  Happy,  truly  happy  !"  replied  a  soft  female  voice. 

j{,'„.. Happier  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be.  . 

ji^r, — And  yet  you  were  so  irresolute. 

Rin.  ^I  knew  not  that  it  was  Aurelia. 

Aw. — How ! 

Am.-- She  whose  image  I  shall  eternally  bear  in  my  heart. 

Aur Count,  you 

12m.— Thus  are  the  most  ambitious  of  my  hopes  unexpectedly  realised. 

./4jir.— And  have  you 

Rin, — Oh,  Aurelia,  my  life  ! 

Amr, — I  fear 

j2^._What  can  she  fear  whom  I  adore  ? 

i4«r.— That  which  I  have  reason  to  fear. 

l^in.— And  what  is  that? 

iNr. —Tliat  wme  ndMnderttwdbig  faM  daoeived  y<e«. 
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J^ifi.— How ! 

Aur — You  speak  to  xne  as  though  we  were  old  acquaintance,  and  to  my  knowledge*— 

RtM, — That  voice^ — ^by  heavens  1 — no,  you  are  not  Aurelia ! 

Aur, — I  am  Anrelia,  bnt  cannot  be  the  Aarelia  yon  mean. 

Jtm. — Yes,  my  imagination  has  indeed  deceived  me ;  you  are  not  Aurelia  Rovezzo. 

^acr.— Alas !  I  am  not.  Ah,  good  count,  how  much  I  wish  I  were.  I  have  seen  yon  and 
«bterved  you,  alas  I  with  too  much  pleasure,  and  now  I  fear  my  admiration  is  turned  to  love. 
Now  I  am  compelled  to  wish  I  had  never  beheld  you.  Ob,  leave  me  to  the  torment  you  ha¥e 
caused,  and  pay  your  homage  to  your  beloved  Aurelia. 

li^^  And  shall  this  obscurity  which  surrounds  us  never  give  place  to  daylight  ? 

^KT.— Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  you  to  see  the  ftce  of  a  woman  to  whom  you  are 
flO  faidifferent  ?  Continue,  for  my  soke,  to  be  a  friend  to  a  stranger,  who  now  desires  to  be  to 
Ibr  aver.     Your  Aurelia— ^- 

iZni.— Ah  1  I  shall  never  see  her  more ! 

Jiur.— No  ? 

Bin, — How  could  my  imagination  so  widely  deceive  me  ?  My  Aurelia  langoishea  in  a 
convent,  and  I  have  no  claim  upon  her  affections. 

Aw, — I  compassionate  you,  but  let  us  put  aA  end  to  this  interview.     We  have  both  en- 
Joyed  a  pleasing  dream ;  at  the  moment  of  our  separation  we  shall  awake ;  the  remembrance 
however,  will  be  left  us. 

JRm. — If  the  dream  is  past,  let  us  change  it  to  reality ;  permit  me  to  behold  the  fiiee  from 
wUch  such  charming  words  proceed— the  sound  of  your  harmonious  voice 

Jur, — If  it  be  really  so,  it  may  compensate  your  stay ;  none  but  a  lover  shall  see  my  ftce. 
Spare  me  the  shame  which  the  step  I  have  taken  causes;  and  now, enough  of  our  adventure ! 
Adieu,  count. 

itei.— You  are  very  cruel 

Aur, — Of  that  you  at  least  have  no  right  to  complain. 

JRin, — Permit  me  for  once  to  behold  your  beauteous  eyes. 

Aur. — You  have  no  claim  to  see  them. 

/{in.— Oh,  charming  stranger,  the  celestial  harmony  of  your  voice  roots  me  to  the  gromidl 
Bo  as  you  please,  but  I  cannot  quit  this  spot. 

Aur. — Be  not  indiscreet. 

JRUu — I  cannot  go ;  I  know  not  what  thus  overpowers  me. 

Aur. — Curiosity. 

RtM. — No,  no. 

^tff.-..  Caprice.  * 

iZuL— No,  *tis  more  powerful  than  either ;  I  cannot  but  pay  my  homage  to  this  beauteous 
Btranger. 

^irr.— With  a  divided  heart 

Rin. — I  love  Aurelia  Rovezzo  as  my  sister,  bnt  shall  never  possess  her. 

^ur.— And  do  you,  therefore,  reckon  on  possessing  me? 

Ititt. — Now  I  am  able  to  go. 

Aur. — Then  go. 

Bin.'^You  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  me. 

^ur.-^That  I  will  not  say ;  but  bow  will  your  continuing  here  benefit  either  of  us  ? 

BuL — What  harm  con  arise  from  my  paying  you  my  homage  ? 

Jur, — Oh,  count !  I  am  not  so  vain  as  you  perhaps  imagine.  This  imprudent  step— but 
I  have  already  confessed  to  you  my  motives. 

Rin. — Are  you  then  entirely  free  ? 

Aur. — As  yet  I  am. 

Bm.^~So  am  I. 

Here  a  pause  ensued ;  after  which,  Rinaldo  kissed  the  hand  of  his  fair  incognita,  and  gently 
pressing  it,  lelt  hers  still  more  gently  pressing  his.  Aurelia  sighed,  and  her  sigh  was  repeated 
hj  Rinaldo. 

Bui. — How  happy  might  we  be,  both  equally  free  and  unrestrained  1 

Aur. — Count,  I  beg  of  you  to  leave  me.     You  have  brought  me  into  a  situation  in  which  I 
4t^gbt  not  to  be. 
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At  length,  however,  the  door  opened.  The  loTors  started,  and  lookhig  up,  beheld  the  Coralcaa 
etptain. 

« I  can  have  no  doabt,*'  laid  he,  "  of  what  hat  piaued,  and  I  with  it  may  only  give  two 
penoni  cause  of  repentance." 

The  lady  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  when  the  captain,  turning  towards  her,  quietly 
took  them  away,  and  said,  **  You  have  torn  yourself  from  me,  and  given  yourself  up  to  thb 
man ;  may  he  feel  all  the  good  and  evil  of  bdng  beloved  by  you.  I  renounce  you,  and  demand 
nothing  back  but  the  ring  I  gave  you  as  the  pledge  of  my  fidelity." 

Upon  this  she  silently  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  returned  it.  As  the  captain  re- 
ceived it^  he  added,  <*  This  house  and  garden  you  will  this  day  leave  ;**  then  quitting  the 
apartment,  he  shut  the  door. 

**  How  shall  I  understand  all  this  ?"  said  Rinaldo,  with  embarrassment. 

'*  I  will  explain  it  all,"  said  she,  **  when  we  meet  again.** 

**  When  and  where  will  that  be  ?*'_*«  My  maid  will  oome  for  you  as  soon  as  I  can  see  you.*' 

Rinaldo  now  arose  to  depart,  when  Aurelia  fell  upon  hb  neck,  kissed  him  with  ardour,  and 
takmg  her  ring  from  her  iinger,  which  she  put  on  his—**  1  call  this  ring,"  said  she,  **  as  I  now 
may  you,  mine.*' 

Rin. — Ob  !  you  know  not,  nor  can  you  imagine,  how  dear  this  happy  moment  may  periiapa 
cost  me. 

Aur. — It  has  no  price.     I  have  given  it  you.     The  Corsican  will  not  fight  you. 

Riii..-.That  is  not  what  I  fear. 

Aur, — What,  then,  con  you  fear  ? 

Km.— He  is  roaster  of  my  most  important  secret. 

Aur, — Fear  nothing — he  is  no  traitor.  I  have  been  false  to  him,  and  yet  fear  nothing  from 
him.  Had  he  acted  to  me  •as  I  have  to  him,  1  would  infallibly  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  his 
heart  -.  I  love  without  bounds,  but  if  I  am  betrayed,  blood  must  flow  as  sure  as  1  exist. 

Rin, — You  are  a  most  dangerous  person. 

Aur. — Not  to  you,  if  you  love  me ;  to  him  who  is  the  object  of  my  choice,  I  shall  ever  be 
fidthftd.  The  captain  I  never  chose  or  loved ;  fortune  alone  united  me  to  him,  and  I  have  at 
length  found  an  opportunity  of  breaking  my  chains.  But  you  I  love,  and  give  myself  up  ia 
yiNi  entirely.     Oh  I  love  me  as  I  love  you,  so  shall  we  both  be  supremely  happy. 

Rinaldo  at  length  departed,  and  returned  home  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  now  feared  a  visit 
fit>m  the  captain,  but  received  none.  Three  days  passed,  yet  he  neither  saw  the  captain,  nor 
heard  from  his  beloved  inamorata. 


VOLUME    II.— CHAPTER   I. 

On  the  fourth  day,  as  Rinaldini  walked  with  pensive  steps  beside  the  harbour,  some  canooa 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  whose  boat  presently  put  off,  and  landed  passengers.  ,  Rinaldo 
walked  towards  the  strangers,  and  the  sailors  and  porters  who  accompanied  them,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and  on  turning  round,  Rosalia,  in  man's  clothes,  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms. 

Surprise  and  terror  made  Rinaldo  silent ;  but  Rosalia  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 
"  God  be  thanked  !  I  have  at  last  found  you.** 

To  avoid  observation,  Rinaldo  returned  home,  whither  the  two  boxes  Rosalia  had  brought 
were  carried  also. 

Rinaldo  sent  his  servant  out,  shut  the  door,  and  when  Rosalia  had  recovered  herself,  she 
related  to  him  the  following  incidents : — '*  On  that  dreadful  day  when  we  were  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  I  hod  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  I  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  came  at  length  to 
Avezzo,  where  a  worthy  old  woman  received  me.  Grief  and  fear  now  affected  me  so  deeply, 
that  I  was  taken  ill,  and  miscarried.  The  strength  of  my  constitution,  however,  overcame  my 
iUness ;  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  went  to  Leghorn,  where  I  took  ship  for  Naples,  where  I 
had  a  strong  hope  I  should  find  yoo.    Thanks  to  the  Holy  Vurgin,  I  ha.^  «afi«e«^ty^^  Vbl^^bwh^ 
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b0Mfl  I  hure  brought  bs  noeh  of  your  bvried  treAsoreB  at- 1  ooald  find  ki  the  Apemdne  tuoun- 
taint,  and  I  rejoice  heartily  that  I  am  enabled  to  restore  them  to  their  owner.** 

Itihaldo  tenderly  embraoed  her,  thanked  her  for  her  fidelity,  and  hutantiy  resolved  to  quit 
Naples  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Now,  dear  girl,  I  am  both  rich  and  happy,"  exclaimed  he  aloud,  ''and  so  shall  yon  be 

dte.** 

Fatigued  with  her  voyage,  Rosalia  had  lain  down  to  repose,  when  the  beautiful  girl  from 
RinaIdo*s  fair  inamorata  entered  with  the  following  letter  : 

'*  8htt  who  sincerely  loves  you*-she  whom  you  must  no  longer  cxill  Aurelia,  but  your  own 
tettder  Olynspia,  wishes  to  eigoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  st  her  house ;  the  girl  will  eea^ 
duet  you  to  her.*' 

Rinaldo  rcfiected  a  moment,  and  at  length  resolved  to  accompany  the  girl,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  his  tender  signora,  whose  revengeful  spirit  he  well  knew,  the  smallest  suspicion^ 

**  As  I  am  about  to  quit  Naples  so  soon,**  said  he  to  himself,  **  I  may  at  least  see  her  once 
flMNe,  as  it  will  prebnbly  be  the  last  time.** 

Thus  he  accompanlMl  the  messenger  of  love  to  a  beautifiil  honse  scarcely  a  hundred 
from  his  own  residence :  she  received  him  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  but  Einaldo 
oooaiderable  degree  of  coldness. 

0/ympta.— Is  it  thus  you  return  my  passion  ? 

Rin. —It  is  four  days  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beauteous  Olympia. 

Oiym. — To  roe  they  have  seemed  an  eternity. 

Rin.— Indeed ! 

Ofym. — Oh,  speak  not  thus;  I  might  never  have  seen  yon  more. 

J^L — And  why  not  ? 

O^Di...You  shall  hear ;  from  this  time  there  is  not  an  hour  of  my  life  but  I  devote  to  yosk 
Ungrateful  man,  if  you  did  but  know  what  I  have  done ! 

jRin. — May  I  know  it  ? 

Ol^—- What  do  you  imagine  ? 

JRM.— Nothing,  and  therefore  I  would  know  what  it  is  yon  have  done  which  you  ecUmato 
so  high ;  my  Oljmpfa  will  also  pardon  me  if  I 

Olym. — Not  a  word  more — this  coldness  is  misplaced,  where  love  and  happiness  expect  yov. 
I  con  bear  a  man's  ill-humour  if  I  love  him  as  I  love  you ;  but  this  coldness  I  cannot  bear ;  I 
know  what  claims  I  have  on  you,  and  I  must  confess  the  manner  in  which  you  now  speak  to 
me  ofiends  mc.     Now  defend  yourself. 

Rin. — I  wait  first  for  Olympia's  defence. 

Olym. — Indeed ! 

Rin. — Mine  shall  immediately  follow  hers. 

Ofym How  artful ! 

Rin. — Four  whole  davs 

Olym — Speak  not  of  days,  when  love  is  our  only  concern,  nor  tax  my  feelings  by  the  striking 

<»f  the  clock  ;  that  which  endures  for  ever  cannot  be  counted  by  measures  of  time I  inM  on 

hearing  your  defence. 

Rin, — And  I  on  yours,  for  my  right  and  the  ofl^nce  I  have  received  are  of  longer  date. 

Ofym, — Are  you  really  ofi*ended  ? 

Rin, — If  I  were  not,  I  must  be  indifierent  to  you. 

Ofym. — Will  you  not  permit  me  to  conceal  my  secret? 

Rin. — No. 

Olynu — Have  you  no  secrets  from  me? 

Rin. — That  question  shall  bo  answered  at  a  future  time. 

O^.— Just  so  shall  your  question  be  resolved. 

RvR, — This  concealment  increases  my  suspicion. 

Ohftn, — What  suspicions  can  you  harbour  ? 

Rin. — Those  which  a  lover  harbours  from  whose  sight  his  beloved  has  hid  herself  for 
■loments ;  I  talk  not  of  four  whole  days. 

O^.— *Tis  connected  with  another  history,  and  must  be  concealed. 

Xm.  -—How.  tiien,  !  am  satMed. 
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a|pH.p-.Oh»  why  thai  btlttr  kogh  ?    AIm  I  I  uodenUod  JM  tM  wtU. 

Bm,     I  am  glad  of  it 

OkfWL — Do  not  profoke  wm  to  extreoMS. 

Uni.^  What  woiild  ycm  do  ? 

O^— For  you  I  havo 

Xtft.— Was  all  you  hare  done  of  your  mrn  free  will  or  net  ? 

O^fWL — Alas  I  it  was.    But  you  know  what  I  have  acrifioed  to  this  piffiea. 
RtM. — If  it  can  be  compensated  by  gold 

O^m, — Ah,  wretch  that  I  aaa  I    1  lore  you,  and  yon  wouM  pay  me  with  gold !    Take  fipom 

all  1  have ;  make  me  as  poor  as  a  beggar;  I  will  follow  yon  bareiMt ;  and  were  yeit  yow- 
self  to  become  poor,  I  would  steal  for  you.  Yes,  for  von  1  would  be  carriad  to  the  scaM^ 
and  rcrjoioe  that  I,  and  not  you,  were  to  be  the  victim.  If  you  ean  talk  thasy  ywmast  maamre 
my  pasrion  by  your  own  sordid  standard. 

As  she  said  this,  she  threw  herself  with  vehement  emotion  upon  a  sobt  and  T^iiaMp 
Mlently  paced  to  and  fro  aeroas  the  chamber. 

Olympia's  maid  now  came  in,  and  having  set  out  a  table  with  a  cold  collation,  and  lone 
firiil  and  wine,  left  the  room. 

After  a  long  pause  Olympia  asked— *«  MHU  your  lordship  please  to  eat?'*.-.'*  With  all  ay 
heart,**  replied  Rinaldo.  Upon  this,  without  speaking  another  word,  chairs  were  placed,  aad 
they  sat  down  and  ate.  Olympia  then  filled  a  gbsi^  and  taking  It  im  her  hand,  said,  in  « 
tender  tone,  "  To  our  recoDciliatioo  !** 

ilM.— 4f  Olympia  will  confess  herself  in  the  wrong,  and  tiial  she  has  nsjnstly  oflbnded  im 
by  what  she  last  said  ? 

Ofym.'-^l  will  do  everything  yon  wish ;  I  love  you  so  very  deariy.  Be  H  soi  Now,  not  n 
frord  ftirther  on  that  subject 

Hill.— But  the  four  days  must  first  be  ezphuaed« 

Olfm, — I  could  not  till  to-day  receive  you  decently.  On  the  very  day  when  I  parted  firoa 
you  so  happy,  I  quitted  the  house  which  the  captain  had  taken  for  me,  spent  my  time  In  n 
miserable  habitation,  and  was  not  settled  in  this  apartment  till  to-day. 

ittfk — The  place  where  thou  wast  present  would  have  been  the  temple  of  love ;  why  was 
I  not  admitted  there  ? 

Olpn. — I  was  ashamed  to  receive  you  in  an  apartment,  and  part  of  the  town 


ilta.— Where  you  were  yourself?    if  you  were  in  want  of  anything  why  did  you 

OUfm. — or  that,  not  a  word. 

Rin. — Did  you  live  at  the  expense  of  the  captain  er  net  ? 

Ofym. — In  some  measure. 

Rin. — You  are  not  a  Neapolitan  ? 

Otym. — I  am  a  Genoese  of  noble  birth. 

Rin, — And  yet  live  here? 

O^M. — Had  you  heard  my  history,  you  would  know  the  cause. 

iZM.— I  will  hear  t  nom 

O^fm, — As  soon  as  you  have  rendered  yourself  worthy  of  my  oonfideneeu 

JliR.— What  do  you  know  of  the  captain  ? 

Olym. — That  he  is  a  singular,  mysterious  man,  full  of  seerets,  and  priding  himself  on  hit 
great  wisdom. 

Rin. — And  have  you  no  proofs  that  he  really  possesses  it? 

O^m.— Some. 

jluL— What  are  they  ? 

Ofym I  am  afraid  to  discover  them  to  you. 

Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  man,  who  was  matted  np^  caaM  witfaaat  ceremony 
into  the  room,  walked  up  to  him,  and  deUvared  Mm  a  letter.  Olyaipfai  bdMld  this  sileat  peiu 
sonage  with  an  eye  of  soiplcloo,  while  he  took  from  the  table  a  ^ass  of  wine,  which  hedraaky 
and  then  silently  quitted  the  room. 

Rhialdini  opened  the  letter,  which  ooataiBed  these  words  :-i^**  BiaakUid  m  bk  danger ',"  then 
tore  the  paper  in  small  pieces,  and  sprang  up  from  table. 

M  In  God*s  name,  count,**  said  Olympb,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  ** 
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Rioaldo  took  bis  sword,  kissed  ber  band,  and  said,  *'  To-morrow,  my  dear  Oljrmpia,  you 
will  see  me  again,**  and  then  hurried  to  the  door.  Upon  which  Olympia  sprang  up,  embraced 
him,  and  begged  him  to  stay ;  but  he  kissed  her  with  ardour,  and  said,  in  a  tender  voice— ^'  Be 
calm  ;  we  shall  meet  again  to-morrow."  He  then  tore  himself  away,  quitted  the  room,  ran 
down  stairs,  and  hastened  home,  where  he  had  scarcely  arrived,  before  the  same  person  who 
had  just  delivered  him  the  letter,  entered.  They  looked  at  each  other  a  considerable  time 
without  spcakiog,  till  at  length  Rinaldo  broke  silence,  and  said—**  Captain,  I  understand  your 
hint." 

•*  What  the  devil  !**  said  the  other,  "  I  never  have  been  captain  yet ;  but  we  have  known 
each  other  when  you  were  captain."  Thus  saying,  he  took  off  a  mask,  and  discovered  him- 
self to  be  his  old  companion  Lndovico. 

Rinaldo  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  **  Whence  came  you,  my  brave  youth  ?  '*— **  That  I  will 
tell  you,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  first  give  me  something  to  drink,  for  I  am  extremely 
thirsty.*' 

Rioaldo  now  brought  out  some  bottles  of  wine,  and  Ludovico  related  the  following  inci- 
dents:— 

**  The  last  time  we  were  attacked,  when  you  were  not  with  us,  the  artillery  played  upOD 
tts  more  heavily  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  was  the  consequence.  I 
name  by  circuitous  paths  from  one  town  to  another,  as  secretly  as  possible,  till  1  arrived  here, 
when  I  found  a  relation,  whom  justice  has  in  like  manner  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  who 
has  introduced  me  to  a  set  of  fellows  that  would  steal  the  devil's  nose  from  his  face  if  he  had 
one.  They  are  mutually  bound  to  each  other,  and  I  was  received  into  the  gang.  Thus  I 
earn  my  living  by  various  ways  and  means.  I  saw  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  beheld  you  with 
great  surprise,  but  was  perfectly  sure  you  were  the  same  person  as  had  been  our  brave  cap- 
tain. *  Thunder  and  lightning,*  thought  I,  '  how  comes  he  here  ? '  1  would  have  asked  you 
yourself,  but  it  was  open  daylight,  and  we  are  not  fond  of  showing  ourselves  by  day,  for  the 
sbirri  have  hawk's  eyes.  You  were  gone  immediately ;  but  I  knew  not  where  you  lived,  and 
since  then  I  never  could  meet  with  you.  I  began  to  think  you  were  over  the  hills  and  far 
away,  when  I  unexpectedly  met  you  one  night,  with  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance." 

jRta.— How  ?     Do  you  know  the  girl  ? 

Lud. — Know  her  ?  yes,  by  heavens. 

Rin Who  is  she? 

LwL — Oh,  you  must  know  that  well  enough,  since  you  were  in  her  company. 

Rin. — I  know  her  but  slightly. 

Ltid. — She  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  lady  at  whose  house  I  found  you. 

Rin. — I  know  that ;  and  if  you  know  nothing  more,  you  are  no  wiser  than  myself. 

Lud, — Enough.     But  I  know  she  is  very  good-natured. 

/im.— That  I  know  not. 

Lud, — Then  I  know  more  of  her  than  you.     She  is  exactly  like  her  mistress. 

/{m.— How  ?     Signora  Olympia  was — ^ 

Lud. — Oh,  heavens,  you  are  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  her  friends,  but  now  it  is 
dangerous.  Seeing  this,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you,  and  wrote  the  letter  which  I 
brought  you  myself.  I  am  glad  you  attended  to  it,  for  let  me  be  shivered  to  atoms  if  Prince 
della  Torre  will  put  up  with  a  joke  or  an  insult  He  has  given  many  a  man  his  quietus  when 
he  least  expected  it. 

Rin.— But  how  comes  the  prince  in  question  ? 

Lud, — In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  lady  you  were 
visiting,  and  is  most  cursedly  jealous. 

/2tn.— Ludovico,  I  can  scarcely  believe  this. 

Lud, — Never  again  call  me  comrade  if  I  tell  you  a  lie.  I  must  know  something  of  him,  as 
I  have  received  his  pay  for  a  whole  month,  and  might  perhaps  have  had  his  orders  to  give 
yon  yonr  dose.  That,  however,  I  would  never  have  done ;  devil  take  me  if  I  would  bad  I 
been  reduced  to  beggary,  or  even  burnt  upon  the  rack. 

Ain.— The  lady,  however,  cannot  long  have  been  acquainted  with  the  prince  ? 

Lud, — These  four  daysi 

jlin  —That  is  poastttle. 
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Z,iic/.— 'Tis  a  fact.  That  ii  not  her  own  apartment  where  you  saw  her  to-day.  But  per- 
haps you  keep  her. 

Rin — By  no  means.     I  have  only  known  her  these  five  days. 

Zim/.— Then  you  do  not  know  her  yet,  nor  do  I  think  you  would  in  five  times  five  years. 
She  is  a  cursed  artful  woman.     She  has  served  a  certain  captain  too  a  pretty  trick. 

Sin. — Do  you  know  this  captain  ? 

Lud — Yes. 

jRi'm — And  who  is  he? 

Lud. — That  is  known  only  to  the  devil. 

Rin. — Then  you  do  not  know  him. 

Zud — Oh,  yes ;  I  know  a  good  deal  of  him. 

Min. — As  for  example  ? 

Lud.—Ue  is  privately  the  good  friend  of  every  fellow  like  roe  In  Naples.  They  all  hang 
vpon  him  like  links  of  a  chain.  He  is  now  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  with  a 
great  apparatus.     I  know  not  what  scheme  he  is  upon. 

Rin. — What  apparatus  ? 

Xifc/. — He  calls  up  spirits. 

Rin. — Real  spirits? 

Lud. — That  U  best  known  to  him  and  the  devil.     I  have  not  been  there. 

Rin. — Ludovico,  wo  are  still  good  friends  ? 

Xi«i.*-Thundcr  and  lightning  1  do  you  doubt  me  ? 

J2iii. — Then,  in  cor^fidence,  I  am  not  without  my  company. 

Lud. — That  may  be ;  but  the  rogues  are  certainly  not  here. 

Rin. — In  Calabna.  , 

XidL—i That  may  be.     There  is  something  to  do  there. 

Rin. — A  line  oouotry  for  us  !     Cinthio  commands  in  my  absence. 

Lud. — Thunder  and  lightning !  I  must  go  there. 

Rin. — I  will  give  you  money. 

Lud. — Bravo  !  and  I  will  take  half-a-dozen  good  fellows  with  me,  who  will  never  give  in. 
Corse  me  !  this  is  a  bad  life  we  lead  here.  Little  money  and  little  to  eat ;  and  then  a  noise 
and  parade  about  every  trifle,  as  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  the  sbirri  alwajrs  at 
our  heels,  and  the  gallows  before  our  eye&  'Tis  a  wretched  life  I  Here  is  my  hand.  I  will 
go  to  Calabria. 

Rin  —Very  good  !  I  will  give  yod  money  for  your  travelling  expenses. 

Lud. — But  tell  me  what  you  do  here? 

Rin. — I  am  recruiting. 

Lud. Leave  that  business  to  me.     I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  people  here 

that  will  answer  our  purpose. 

Rin. — Well,  get  every  one  you  can.     Cinthio  is  waiting  for  recruits. 

Lud — He  shall  have  them. 

Rin. — And  now  a  word  in  confidence.     Should  not  the  captain— 

Lud.'—He  shall  know  of  it. 

Rin. — I  do  not  mean  that. 

Zarf— What  then  1 

Rtn—l  am  thinking  whether  he  may  not  perhaps,  by  fair  words,  be  removed  to  Calabria. 

Lud. That  can  hardly  be.     He  lives  here  among  connections  of  too  high  rank. 

Rin. — But  think  of  it. 

Rosalia  now  awoke  i  which  Rinaldo  perceiving,  opened  the  door  of  the  cabinet  where  she 
was,  and  called  her  out. 

Ludovico  was  astonished  at  beholding  her ;  but  told  her  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  her  again 
in  good  health,  and  whispered  in  Rinaldo's  ear,  **  Signora  Olympia  is  prettier.** 

Rinaldo  smiled,  gave  him  some  money,  and  put  an  end  to  the  visit.  Ludovico,  however, 
asked  Rosalia  several  questions  relative  to  her  escape ;  and  having  emptied  his  glass,  and  pro. 
mised  to  come  again  soon,  went  away  half  drunk. 

The  next  morning,  as  Rosalia  was  assisting  her  beloved  Rinaldo  iq  ^ress,  she  said  in  a  soft 
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T«fiee,  "'My  dear  Rinmldo,  if  yon  fttUy  low  nw— if  yM  love  aw  but  half  aa  nraeli  aa  I  knr« 
you,  oh  1  grant  my  ardent  request.  Associate  no  longer  with  people  of  Li]devioo*li  ataM|^  and 
let  us  quit  Naples  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  go  to  some  other  country,  whera  we  abaQ  no 
longer  Ml  in  with  old  aeqaaintanoe  of  this  kind ;  and  if  you  abandon  »e,  leave  me  not  In  a 
country  where,  perhaps*  I  nay  come  to  some  disgraoefol  end.  Ah  1  all  I  have  errer  donn  If 
to  love  you ;  that  is  my  only  crime,  If  crime  it  be ;  oh  I  let  me  bnry  it  in  an  hononnble 

grave." 

Tears  now  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  Rinaldo«  who  was  much  affected,  embraced  her,  aayfaig, 
"  1  know  how  to  value  your  sincere  and  honest  heart,  and  I  Aral  all  that  yonr  love  far  me  deaervee. 
What  you  desire  I  have  already  resolved  to  perform ;  and  before  three  daya  are  past,  wiUtaily 
provided  I  can  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  her  departmre  for  Spain.  But  aboold  no  aoch 
opportunity  offer,  we  will  go  in  the  meanwhile  to  Sicily ;  Naples  we  will  leave  aa  soon  at  poa- 
rfble ;  tis  more  important  to  me  to  go  then  you  imagine.  Liidovleo*8  associates  are  no 
longer  mine ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  In  the  tame  place  with  him,  I  am  hi  his  power,  and  most 
flatter  him  more  than  I  like.     Be  not  uneasy,  but  continue  to  love  me. 

Having  said  this,  he  took  his  sword,  and  went  put  to  the  apartments  of  Olympia. 

Rinaldo  found  Olympia's  apartments  shut  up,  which  reminding  him  of  what  Ladovleo  had 
told  him,  he  was  desirqus  to  convict  her  of  the  double  residence  spoken  of  by  him.  Bat  how 
was  this  to  be  accorapUshed  ?    On  this  he  reflected  as  be  went  to  the  promenade. 

*•  WelV*  thought  he  at  length*  **  she  may  live  where  she  will  for  me.  Of  what  import  all  ee 
is  it?  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  with  any  of  her  oonoems  ?  I  will  leave  Naples,  for  now 
I  know  who  she  is.** 

As  these  reflections  passed,  he  approaehod  the  ehuroh  of  8an  Loranso,  which  be  Infalno* 
tarily  entered ;  perhaps  through  some  foint  presentiment  or  suspicion. 

The  first  object  he  beheld  as  he  entered  was  Oiympia,  who,  having  said  her  prayen^  Ant 
her  book,  and  then  rising,  took  tho  arm  of  a  cavalier,  who  gave  her  some  holy  watery  and 
accompanied  her  out  of  diurch. 

Rinaldo  followed  her  at  a  distance,  and  at  length  entered  the  house  to  which  her  oaoi- 
panion  conducted  her.     Here  be  met  on  the  stairs  01ympia*s  maid,  who  acreamed  aloud. 

**  Do  you  also  live  heroY*  said  Rinaldo,  bitterly;  then  passing  her,  without  waiting  bar 
answer,  opened  the  first  door  be  eame  to,  and  walked  through  an  anti-chamber  into  the  nMn 
where  Olympia  was  sitting  on  the  aofk  with  her  cavalier. 

On  seeing  this  unexpected  visitor,  Olympia  blushed,  while  the  cavalier  looked  alternate^ 
at  her  and  at  the  bold  stranger  with  tho  utmost  surprise.  Rinaldo  was  the  first  who  came  to 
himself,  and  now  perceived  how  imprudently  he  had  acted ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  refled  on 
steps  already  taken,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  himself,  and  making  a  ailent  bow  to  bodi  of 
them,  gave  Olympia  a  significant  look,  fixed  his  eyes  somewhat  firmly  on  her  companion,  and 
with  another  silent  bow  retired.  But  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  of  the  anti^chamber 
when  he  heard  that  of  the  Inner  room  open,  and  the  cavalier  call  after  him—**  A  few  wmcds^ 
sir,  if  you  please.'* 

Rinaldo  now  turned  round,  and  wkh  perfect  tranquillity  asked-^**  To  what  effect  ?" 

•♦  What  do  you  want  here  ?  **— «*  That  which  I  have  found.** 

*'  But  what  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  ** — "  A  conviction  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
found." 

**  1  demand  a  clear  explanation.'*— *<  Make  one  for  yonrselt'* 

"  Sir,  I  demand  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.** — **  At  the  point  of  the  sword  you  shaD 
have  it" 

**  Prince,**  cried  Olympia,  *'  I  beg  of  you  suffer  me  to  explain  ;**  for  this  was  the  Prinoe 
della  Torre,  of  whom  Ludovico  had  spoken. 

Pnne9  —Here  is  some  secret,  of  which  I  must  have  the  key. 

Rtn.— The  signora  will  give  it  you. 

Otym, — This  gentleman-^-i 

jRrmee.-^Whoishe? 

Ofym.— He  is  an  acquaintance  of  the  captain,  and  probably  wished^-— 

Pf^iMe.— What  does  he  wish? 


^;. 
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Ofym.— ProbaUy  he  had  loiiMthiDg  to  conunanieate  to  mo. 

Tho  prince  now  oast  « very  expretaive  look  at  her,  upon  which  the  leemed  confused,  turned 
pale,  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair. 

**  Arc  you  not  in  danger  of  fainting^  ?  "  said  the  prince  in  a  tone  of  raillery  $  and  imitating 
her,  threw  himself  in  like  manner  into  another  chair* 

Rinaldo,  with  the  utmost  indifference,  inquired*-"  May  I  go,  or  shall  I  stay  ?  " — **  Do  as 
you  please,"  replied  the  prince,  with  precisely  the  same  indifference ;  upon  which  Rinaldo 
Mitpd  hioiaelf  on  a  third  chair  opposite  to  them,  and  contributed  to  liorm  a  silent  group,  till 
0]ympia*s  maid  came  in ;  but  she  stood  in  mute  astonishment,  and  forgot  what  she  was  about 
to  say.     At  length  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  harried  out. 

The  prinee  dow  aprang^  up,  pressed  his  hat  down  upon  his  faoe,  and  left  the  room  without 
saying  it  word.  « 

Olym, — What  have  jotA  done? 

Rin, — You  know  what  you  have  done.  You  have  imposed  on  me,  obeated  me,  deceived 
me,  and  betrayed  me,  and  I  know,  perhaps,  more  than  you  suspect  Signora,  remember  the 
•oeoe  when  the  captain  ibnnd  us  together ;  remember  what  he  then  eaid ;  now,  like  hkn,  I 
^anand  myring  again. , 

Oijfm. — The  captain  found  us  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  in  whieh  you  aow 

me. 

.—-It  depended  but  on  me  to  have  found  you  so.     I  need  only  to  have  waited  a  little 
1  beg  to  have  my  ring.  •  1  will  purchase  it  of  you. 

<%n. — Wretch  that  you  are  !  I  want  not  your  gold,  as  long  as  otliers  will  give  something 
fat  yoorself.    Which  is  of  more  value^  your  rii^  or  your  head  ? 

IWn.— How? 

Oi^.«Both  are  in  my  power,  most  noble  count.  I  shall  expeet  from  you,  within  four- 
«a&4wenty  hours,  one  thomand  ducats,  for  I  must  leave  Naples.  If  you  will  not  give  it  nae^ 
another  will  give  me  as  mnch  for  you.  Do  you  understand  me  1  My  maid  will  receive  the 
aooef.     Here  is  your  ring.     Onoe  more — do  you  understand  me?    Good  bye. 

J^Mk-^If  you  imagine— « 

Olym. — No  excuse,  count,  or  I  will  coll  you  by  another  name. 

Stm.  — >By  the  captaia^s,  perhaps  ? 

Olym, — I  know  who  is  now  before  me,  and  persist  in  my  demand.  If  you  do  not  ohooae  to 
fay  IM,  another  will  pay  for  yon. 

itift.— You  shall  have  the  money ;  only  confess  you  have  deceived  me. 

Oi^u^Wby  should  I  eenfess,  when  you  believe  it  already?  It  can  neither  tranquillize 
yoo,  nor  make  yea  more  uneasy  than  you  appear  to  be  already.  I  leave  you  to  pay  the 
money,  and  you  may  wish  me  a  happy  journey.  Thus  we  shall  be  quits ;  and  if  you  are  wiie^ 
yim  Will  also  leave  Naples,  or  tlie  prinoe  may  destroy  ua  both.  Besides,  you  have  much  to 
iMT  iroes  the  captain ;  far  if  he  camuit  save  himself  any  other  way,  he  will  seize  upon  you  aaa 
dernier  resource,  and  turn  yon  into  money.  On  this  speculation  ci  the  captain  alone  rests 
prewiat  security.  Yon  are  his  €oirpt  <k  rmarve.  But  now  I  antidpate  him,  and  seize  the 
tveasare  in  his  stead ;  for  I  Icnow  no  other  way  of  savhig  myselil     When  may  I  send  my 

■MM? 

/tut.-.- Whenever  you  please.     I  wish  you  a  good  journey. 

Oi^m.— The  same  to  yon,  most  terriUe  ruler  of  the  Appenninee:  ha,  ha,  ha !  Rinaldini ! 
'TIs  very  hard,  truly,  that  such  a  terrible  fellow  as  you  should  be  afraid  of  a  poor  foolish  woman, 
wlio  is  OS  rich  in  love  as  she  is  poor  in  poeiLct ;  and  who,  for  a  couple  of  paltry  ducats,  could 
■■ad  you  in  chains  to  Tuecany.  Bat  to  what  extremes  will  not  the  want  of  money  drive  the 
best  of  men  I    Me  it  might  compel  to  betray,  and  you  to  steal. 

Jf  At.— I  think,  signora,  that  neither  of  us  has  any  need  to  read  lectorea  on  morality. 

Oiym, — But  one  word  more  aa  to  myself  and  the  oonduct  I  have  held.  When  I  learnt 
from  the  captain  who  you  were,  1  perceived  his  intentions ;  and  ag  I  loved  you,  and  love  you 
■tiU,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  protect  my  lover  against  him. 

Am. — I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Oi^^This  was  the  cause  of  my  aooaaintanoe  with  the  prince.    I  wonld  have  takea  aa 
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opportunity  to  baTe  brought  yoa  acquainted  with  each  other,  but  you  have  marred  all  isy 
plaiw.  It  was  chaoce,  bowerer,  that  brought  it  about,  and  therefore  we  mutt  not  reproach 
each  other. 

JRin — Thus,  then,  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindness. 
O^— *Twill  be  requited  by  the  sum  I  mention. 

JZm.— If  It  can  be  requited,  it  shall.    Have  we  done'.? 
Obfm,^l  hope  so.    But  do  you  Iinow  anything  yet  that 

Rm. — I  have  nothbg  more  to  say,  except  that  I  have  now  gained  anew  piece  of  knowledge 
of  mankind. 

Ofym, — Indeed !    Then  turn  it  to  advantage. 

ilta.— That  I  certahily  shall.  When  we  are  alone,  it  will  be  an  amusement  to  think  of 
each  other.     This  petmissioD  I  at  least  purchase. 

Oljfm. — Surely ;  and  should  we  meet  anywhere  at  a  future  time 

Ri9i. — We  will  be  utter  strangers. 

O^.— Agreed. 

Rinaldo  now  took  his  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  harbour ;  but  in  his  way  very  unezpeeU 
ediy  fell  in  with  the  captain,  who  gave  him  a  wink,  in  consequence  of  which  he  very  onwSk- 
Hogty  followed  him  to  a  retired  place. 

**  Let  us  not,**  said  the  captain,  **  talk  of  old  affairs ;  for  what  has  happened  has  happened, 
and  what  is  past  is  past.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present.  I  am  in  want  of  money,  and 
on  this  occasion  I  apply  to  you,  because  I  know  you  have  what  I  want.  Lend  me  two 
thousand  ducats,  for  which  I  will  give  you  my  silence  as  security ;  and  if  you  know  how 
to  make  use  of  Signora  Olympia,  as  Prince  Delia  Torre  apparently  does,  I  borrow  on  a  stfll 
better  fund.** 

'*  I  know,"  said  Rinaldo,  "  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  what  I  have  to  thank  you 
for.  I  know  the  part  you  have  taken  in  my  fortune,  and  am  much  indebted  to  you.  Ther^i 
fore  when  I  present  you  with  two  thousand  ducats,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it  merely  as  a  small 
mark  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude.  I  am  not,  however,  provided  with  so  much  ready  cash  ae 
you  may  imagine ;  but  I  will  turn  some  valuables  into  money,  and  you  shall  have  what  yoa 
want  within  two  days.** 

'*  FViend,**  said  the  captain,  "  my  necessities  are  pressing.  I  bad  rather  have  the  money 
to-day  than  to-morrow  or  next  day.** 

'*  Well,*'  replied  Rinaldo.  "  I  wUI  procure  it  by  to-morrow  evening,  when  I  shall  hope  to  ate 
you  at  my  apartments.** 

He  now,  with  a  silent  bow,  took  leave  of  the  captain,  who  looked  after  him  as  he  went 
towards  the  harbour,  where  lay  a  Genoese  ship,  that  was  about  to  weigh  anchor  in  an  hoor' 
and  sail  for  Malta, 

Rinaldo  spoke  with  the  captain,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  take  his  passage  with  him ;  to 
which  the  captain  replied,  "  I  will  receive  you  on  board  with  pleasure ;  but  I  must  inform  yam 
of  what  you  do  not  perhaps  know,  and  which  I  have  this  moment  learnt.  About  an  hour  ago 
an  order  has  been  published  to  receive  no  passengers  on  board  any  ship  without  a  pasqx»rt 
from  the  police,  under  pain  of  confiscating  the  ship's  cargo.  I  know  not  the  motive  of  this 
order ;  but  in  all  probability  there  is  some  suspicious  person  in  the  city,  and  this  is  the  method 
taken  to  catch  him.'* 

**  Most  probably,**  returned  Rinaldo  with  pretended  indiilerence  but  palpitating  heart: 
*•  However,  I  will  procure  such  a  passport.** 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  returned  home  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  like  one  in  a  dream. 
**  If  I  am  so  well  known  here,"  thought  he,  **  I  had  better  go  back  and  hide  myself  in  my 
woods  and  chives." 

He  found  Ludovico  in  his  room  talking  with  Rosalia.  To  them  be  related  what  hod  hap- 
pened at  the  harbour,  at  which  Rosalia  trembled,  and  Ludovico  was  confounded.  They 
looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent. 

At  length  Rinaldo  seemed  to  recover  from  his  alarm.  **  Ludovico,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a 
very  honest  fellow ;  to  you  I  will  entrust  this  girl  and  this  trunk.  Conduct  her  to  some  pUoe 
of  safety,  and  I  will  quit  Naples  ss  secretly  as  possible.     You  will  follow  me  to  Cosensft 
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w\mn  we  will  at  all  evenU  meet ;  for  neither  of  ui  muit  quit  it  till  the  other  arrivei.  I  knoir 
that  1  am  certainly  betrayed*  and  most  aave  my  perjon.  Yon  will  trarel  at  privately  as 
pOMible.** 

He  now  put  on  hit  pilgrim'i  dress,  took  with  him  as  many  jewels  as  he  could  oonyentently 
pack  up  and  conceal  about  him,  and  set  off  without  dday.  Ludovieo  swore  fidelity  to  him» 
and  Rosalia  burst  into  tears. 

Rinaldo  found  no  impediment  to  quitting  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Salerno,  wheooe» 
without  venturing  to  stay  thcro  long,  he  pursued  his  way  to  Clarimonte,  where,  being  ex* 
tremely  fatigued,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  some  time,  and  in  a  miserable  inn 
iftroggled  with  the  pains  of  his  body  and  the  anguish  of  his  souL  His  feet  were  very  tore, 
much  blistered  and  swelled.     He  wished  himself  dead,  yet  dared  not  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

A  very  worthy  physician  attended  him,  assuaged  his  corporeal  pains,  and  endeavoured* 
though  with  little  success,  to  cheer  his  mind  with  friendly  conversation. 

At  length  Rinaldo  again  set  forward,  and  hastened  to  the  mountains  of  Mormando,  over 
which  he  travelled  towards  Cosenza,  passing  many  a  hermitage  that  reminded  him  of  hie 
ftiend  Donate,  as  every  monastery  did  of  Aurelia,  and  every  wild  mountain  scene  of  tho  liib 
ki  bad  led  among  the  Appennincs. 

Once  being  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  threw  himself  down  beneath  some  poplan; 
tnd  abandoned  himself  to  peaceful  contemplations,  till  at  length  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by 
a  noise  near  him.  On  looking  up,  he  beheld  two  men  standing  by  him*  whose  appearaaoe 
ttaembled  that  of  his  former  comrades. 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  sahl  one  of  them." — "  A  pilgrim,  as  you  see,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

*'  Where  ore  you  going?** — To  the  miraculous  image  of  the  holy  virgm  at  Cosenza.** 

**  Can  you  do  nothing  better  ?** — **  I  am  ill  and  weak,  and  hope  to  find  relief  there.'* 
'    *<  We  will  lighten  your  burden  at  least.    Take  out  your  purse,  and  give  it  us." 

*•  Who  arc  you  T* — **  We  are  men  who  live  by  our  wits."* 

"I  have  no  money." — "  We  don't  believe  you." 

**  Then  you  are  mistaken.** — "  No  expostulations  !     We  have  no  time  to  lose  in  disputing." 
•   •*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  Rinaldini  ?" — "  Oh  yes.** 
^  •*  He  suffered  no  pilgrims  to  be  plundered.   His  friend  Cinthio  once  met **— "  Cinthio?** 

*•  Why  do  you  take  so  much  notice  of  that  brave  fellow's  name  ?'* — "  Wh>  should  we  not  ? 
*tls  the  name  of  our  captain.'* 

**  Your  captain?  Where  is  he?  Lead  me  to  him..  He  knows  me  ;'  I  once  rendered  him 
a  service,  which  he  promised  to  return.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  keep  his  word." — The 
two  thieves  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise,  and  Rinnldo  got  up,  took  hjs  pilgrim-staf^ 
imd  was  about  to  set  off,  when  one  of  them  cried,  **  Not  a  step  from  thb  spot  I"  and  held  a 
pistol  to  him. 

*^  I  would  be  carried  to  your  captain,*'  said  Rinaldo,  firmly ;  "  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  be 
robbed.**.-**  Not  so  bold,  fellow  r 

**  Do  you  fear  I  should  inform  against  you?  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  not.  You  are 
silent.  I  will  keep  my  word.  I  honour  you  highly  when  I  request  you  to  conduct  me  to 
Gatiiio.*' 

"Oho I  upon  honour.** — "  I  swear  to  you  that  Cinthio  will  reward  you  handsomely  for 
conducting  me  to  him.  I  am  a  man.** — ^  That  we  perceive,  but  will  not  carry  you  to  our 
captain.  Your  purse,  or  a  ball  through  your  brains.  Choose  !  '*-—*'  Fire  if  you  dare  !  I  am 
Rinaldini !  ** 

Upon  this  they  dropped  their  arms  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

*<  I  will  keep  my  word,**  said^Kinaldo.  "  Lead  me  to  vour  captain,  aid  I  will,  besides,  give 
each  of  you  ten  ducats.'* 

They  now  sprang  up,  greatly  rejoiced,  waved  their  hats  in  the  air,  kissed  his  hands,  and 
showed  him  the  way ;  but  when  they  perceived  how  tired  he  was,  they  joined  hands  and 
carried  him  to  Cinthio's  abode,  which  was  a  vast  cavern.  Cinthio  was  now  encamped  in 
front  of  it,  in  a  tent,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  on  a  field-bed,  and  was  thinking  of  Rinid* 
dini  at  tho  very  time  when  this  singular  group  approached. 

His  people  now  set  down  their  nretended  pilgrim  before  the  field-bed,  and  one  of  ihem  iaid« 
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*<  Ctptain,  thk  if  %  TsluaUe  load;  the  lUnri  would  not  have  brooffai  him  ia  lociqr  • 
Hera  he  it ;  look  a*  fain  joivaelf,  aid  tell  ua  who  he  ia.** 

Cintblo  cast  his  eyes  upon  Rinaldinl,  but  could  not  utter  a  word,  for  a  sudden 
tan  through  his  soul,  and  an  uniceoantable  trepidation  robbed  him  of  his  spteefa. 

**  Do  yon  no  longer  know  me  ?**  said  Rinaldo,  in  a  faint  voice. 

Cinthio  now  rushed  towards  him,  and  pressed  him  to  his  boson,  while  teari  trembM  fa 
fail  eyes  and  bedewed  Ui  darkbooM  chocks.  SQent  and  oonfaied  atood  his  oooipaniona  aBOcmd 
him,  while  he  cried  akwd,  '*  Do  I  then  see  you  again,  RiwaMiiw,  my  friend?  Do  I  again 
JIM  speak;  and  is  it  not  a  dream  ?^ 

Upon  this  every  one  exclaimed,  aa  from  one  month,  **  Long  life  the  great  Sinaldinii 
CSnthio  hb  friend,  omr  braee  captain." 

Rinaldo  now  related  hia  atory  to  hia  friend,  who  heard  him  witkmt  interruption,  but  when 
he  had  concluded,  said,  '^See^  Rinaldini.-.will  you  believe  me  now,  when  I  tell  yon  wa  cui 
Bevwr  raaume  our  phioea,  or  be  thought  of  any  value  hi  sodety  ?" 

RkuMo,-»l  am  now  eonvinoed.     Experience  has  proved  it. 

CintAlo.— -Let  as  live  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  avoid  the  Ugh-towered  dtiea.  Ia 
Calabria  our  business  will  thrive ;  nature  seems  to  have  formed  that  country  exprasil^  tat  Ob 
The  fcilher  we  penetrate  into  it,  the  better  we  shall  be,  nor  shall  we  ever  want  Ibr  a  Uviog. 
1  am  at  the  head  of  eighty  men,  and  can  have  more  whenever  I  please.  But  now  I  reaigii 
Wf  place  of  captain—— 

^in.:— Keep  what  is  your  own,  and  let  me  inhabit  one  of  the  moat  retired  cemcort  oC 
Calabria  as  a  hermit 

Cin, — Are  you  in  your  senses  ?  May  you  not  be  discovered,  and,  thus  defenceless,  be 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  law  ?  From  the  story  you  have  told,  I  learn  that  yon  have  an 
enemy  whom  you  ought  to  fear.  If  any  one  tracks  you  out,  it  must  be  the  captain,  who  has 
resolved  to  live  at  your  expense.  But  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  my  eighty  men,  be  weald 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head.  As  a  defenceless  hermit,  you  may  aoon  be  taken,  and  cepft- 
pelled  to  yield  to  superior  force.  Mankind  pursues  you — the  police  have  set  a  price  upon 
your  head,  and  your  own  name  follows  you  cvcrywhero  like  a  crime.  At  the  head  of  your 
comrades  alone  you  will  find  esteem  and  safety.     Can  you  not  chooae? 

Aifi.— Let  mt  but  recover  my  strength,  and  then  I  will  think  of  it  Here  is  money— > 
divide  it  among  your  people,  and  set  me  at  rest,  that  I  may  again  he  Rinaldini,  for  my  spirit  b 
gone  from  me,  and  my  strength  is  no  more. 

Cinthio  now  set  off  with  his  company,  and  removed   to  a  ruined  castle,  where  he  had 
arranged  some  rooms,  in  which  he  lodged  his  friend,  who,  after  much  core  and  attention,  by 
'  degrees  recovered  his  strength. 

He  now  informed  Cinthio  that  he  must  go  to  Cosenza,  and  for  what  reason,  Ludovico  nd 
Rosalia  having  directions  to  wait  his  arrival  there.  But  Cinthio  would  not  admit  of  it,  and 
desired  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Rosalia,  which  he  resolved  to  carry  himself.  Rinaldo,  unable 
to  oppose  his  arguments,  at  length  permitted  his  friend  to  go  to  Coaensa ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while took  the  command  of  his  company,  anxiously  watting  his. return. 

A  week  after  his  departure,  some  of  the  band  brought  Rosalia,  together  with  Rinaldo*s 
trunks  and  packages,  safely  to  him.  Ludovico  also  accompanied  them,  but  in  chains.  Cinthio 
was  not  with  them,  and  some  of  his  people  delivered  to  Rinaldo  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
following  effect : — 

*'  Rinaldo,  I  resign  to  you  the  command  of  my  company.  When  I  sec  you  again  I  wlU 
toll  you  where  I  now  am,  and  what  I  have  done.  I  have  taken  one  hundred  ducats  out  of 
your  stock,  which  I  may,  perhaps,  employ  in  executing  my  present  plans ;  if  not,  they  shall 
be  returned.  Ludovico  will  himself  tell  you  the  reason  of  my  sending  him  to  you  in  chains; 
you  will  then  best  know  what  you  ought  to  do  with  him.     Adieu.  Cinthio." 

Rinaldo  now  called  Ludovico  forth,  and  Rosalia  reclined  upon  his  bosom. 
Rinaldo. — Why  do  you  bear  those  chains  ? 
Ludovico. — In  consequence  of  my  treachery. 
JRm._Treachery  J 
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lauL'^l  am  a  villaia,  and  Inure  ditciMrercd  myielf  to  Cinthfo.  Fh>m  yoa  I  mdt  n^  sen- 
tence, for  'twas  yon  my  treachery  concerned. 

J{M._Me! 

Lud. — Hear  my  confession,  and  judge  me  accordin§.to  diy  deterts.  'Twas  I  betrayed  you 
ct  Naples ;  through  me  the  Menrsed  captam  knew  who  yod  w«re. 

Jlin.— Is  it  po&sible  ? 

AmL^-'TIs  the  tnitb..-doabt  H  not.  But  when  I  name  to  my  aeosas  I  repented  of  what 
I  iMd  done,  and  aet  about  repairing  n^  fiuitt ;  you  know  how  I  have  liooe  then  served  yon* 
With  Rosalia  I  quitted  Naples  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  have  brought  her  to  Cosanxa. 
Ysmr  property  1  have  respected ;  and  with  vepentance  for  my  aecnned  diseovery,  I  have 
■mtjiifi  myself,  like  a  repentant  sfauHr  with  his  flafeUation  ;  bat  at  length  I  was  compelled 
li'let  all  come  oat,  and  I  conteaed.  Cinthip  chahiad  me— awl  I  deserved  it ;  yet  it  was  of 
«D  oae.  Car  I  should,  at  all  eveois^  bavn  oome  to  you  to  hear  my  sentence  from  vour  mouth. 
IVanounet  it  and  punish  me 

Jlm.^-1  foi^ve  you. 

JUL — Captoin! 

Rm. — I  forgive  you  all. 

JM, — Let  me  be  flogged  t  let  me  be  hanged !    Foigive  me  not  so  easily. 

Aii».*-^i  am  in  safety.  Rosalia  and.my  treasnre  are  secure ;  what  more  oan  I  wish  ?  Yon 
ittPS  «ot«d  honourably  with  regard  to  my  property ;  these  ssrviees  yon  have  rendered  mo,  ami 
I  forgive  you.     If  you  wish  it  you  may  stay  with  me,  for  I  am  satisfied  yon  will  not 


XndL—Indeed  I  will  not.     See,  captain,  I  cannot  help  these  tean,  though  *tis  a 
I>o  pnalsh  mo,  however,  in  some  way,  or  I  can  never  look  yon  in  the  foee  again.    I  canaat 
if  you  let  meoff  so  easy. 

JIm.— Well,  tlien>  you  shall  be  punished ;  rensind  me  of  it  four  weeks  beaoe,  in  which  tine» 
i  may  find  a  preper  punishasent  for  you. 

ZsmI.— I  will  not  foil  to  remind  von. 

Jim.— Now  go  free  and  acquitted  to  my  people,  to  whom  you  belong.     I  rely  upon  yett  in 
of  danger. 

XwiL-^My  poor  life  shall  be  at  your  oomamnd. 

JUik— I  wiU  call  as  many  of  my  people  as  are  here  in  the  neighbourhDO^  and  take  sdT 
your  chaint,  that  they  may  know  I  hold  you  to  be  innooent 

XwF.  — Captain,  if  1  forget  that  kindness,  I  will  aufler  my  head  to  be  cut  oC 

Rosalia's  joy  at  her  meeting  with  Rioaldo  exceeded  the  power  of  description>  for  her  niiala 
saal  seemed  to  exist  but  in  his,  and  for  him  alone  she  lived ;  while  he  speedily  recovered  nnder 
the  nam  and  attention  of  his  beloved.  His  mind  also  daily  regained  its  cheerfulness,  and  he 
onjoyed  the  beauteous  scenes  of  nature  with  increasing  sensibility. 

Thb  peaceful  tranquillity,  however,  woi  less  pleasing  to  his  companions  than  to  himeeU^  and 
one  of  them  thus  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  rest  :«.**  Is  it  really  the  great  Rinakiini 
that  lies  here  thus  inactive,  and  only  toying  with  his  girl  ?  Do  not,  at  least,  enooarage  ns  to 
follow  this  examine.  If  you  would  be  our  oaptein,  find  us  employment." — '*!  am  not  in- 
clined,** replied  Rinaldo,  "to  send  you  on  the  road  to  tear  from  the  poor  traveller  the  iast 
penny  which  is  to  support  him  on  his  journey.  I  would  rather  give  you  so  much  myself 
Siithout  force ;  but  if  you  can  pomt  oat  any  enterprise  that  is  worthy  of  me,  I  will  presently 
show  you  that  I  am  Rinaldini.''— **  To  judge  of  this,"  repUed  Albonieorno,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  orator,  '*  is  not  our  part ;  'tis  enough  that  we  are  not  here  to  sit  with  our  bonds 
kk  DW  bosoms,  like  usoleM  idlera  Thunder  and  lightning !  shall  we  have  the  famous  Rmal- 
dini  for  our  leader,  that  we  may  bury  ourselves  in  the  mountains  ?  This  we  might  do  without 
your  assistance.     Our  wine  bottles  are  as  empty  as  our  pockets." 

Mm, — Well»  get  some  wine  from  the  best  of  tlie  oMnasteries. 

.Aaoflsiconio.~-How  is  that  to  be  dooe? 

Rin. — That  is  your  afiDur, 

Jft.— If  we  had  a  cspt^    ■ 

Jill     If.a  hattk  bo  nenessorri  your  m^toin  win  be  thora. 
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.4l/&..-Who  would  ^t  with  f  uch  fellows ;  men  that  would  throw  their  breviary  at  the 
head  of  the  devil  himielf  ? 

Htn. — Does  that  frighten  you  ?  It  may  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  quiet  Take  the 
abbot,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  wine. 

Atif. — That  is  easily  said.  But  do  not  these  gentlemen  always  sit  at  home,  like  a  hen  npoa 
her  chickens  ?     Give  us  something  better  to  do. 

Rin, — To>morrow  I  will  look  about  in  the  valley ;  perhaps  something  will  fall  out,  or  scune- 
thing  occur  to  my  mind  that  may  help  you  to  some  work.  Leave  it  to  me ;  I  am  in  fortuae^ 
good  graces. 

The  next  morning  Rinaldo,  according  to  his  promise,  went  into  the  valley,  and  approached 
the  town  of  Flscaldo  at  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  their 
patroness  with  dancing  and  singing.  Booths  were  erected,  and  filled  with  various  goods  end 
stages,  from  which  monks  were  selling  amulets,  consecrated  chaplets  of  roses,  and  other 
reliques.  The  poor  Calabrians  crowded  around  these  stages,  and  brought  thither  their  little 
savings,  which  were  all  swallowed  up  by  the  great  box  of  the  spiritual  empirics,  whose  stock, 
though  large,  was  insufficient  to  satbfy  the  continual  demand  of  the  crowd  that  contiatiaUy 
flowed  towards  his  stage. 

"  These  impostors,"  thought  Rinoldo,  «  shall  not  carry  all  this  treasure  home."  He  there- 
fore sent  Ludovico  back,  and  gave  him  directions  to  Albonicomo  and  some  others  to  be  on 
the  watch,  pointing  out  whit  they  were  to  do,  in  order  to  take  their  box  of  treafore  frona 
the  monks.     This  plan  was  executed  towards  evening. 

In  a  comer,  where  stood  an  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  some  poor  Calabrians,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  give,  showed  their  piety  and  devotion  by  performing  a  concert  to  the  holy 
Virgin.  Rinaldo  joined  the  party,  expressed  his  approbation  to  the  pious  musicians,  and  gave 
the  poor  people  some  money.  "  Because,**  as  he  said,  **  the  holy  Virgin  had  revealed  to  Um 
that  she  did  not  desire  to  have  anjrthing  gratis,  and  tliat  be  should  pay  for  her..** 

The  musicians  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  took  the  money,  and  brought  it  to  the  spiritual 
shop,  where  it  was  all  thrown  into  the  great  box,  and  thus  found  its  way  back  into  the  hands 
of  Rinaldini. 

Two  ladies  in  masks,  who  were  walking  with  a  cavalier  on  the  market-place,  now  attracted 
Rinaldo's  attention ;  and  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  approach  them,  when  one  of  them  appeared 
also  to  remark  him,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  evidently  endeavoured  to  get  near  him, 
till  at  length  she  whispered,  without  being  noticed,  **  Welcome,  Count  Mandochini  1" 

Rinaldo  started,  an^  asked,  *'  Who  speaks  ?'* — **  An  acquaintance,**  answered  she^  and 
njeined  her  company. 

Rinaldo  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  went  till  she  was  lost  in  the  crowd  ; 
then  stepped  aside,  and  while  examining  his  pistols,  some  one  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  turned  round  with  afiright,  and  perceived  it  was  Cinthio.  "  Cinthio  1  are  you  here  ?*-i* 
**  Not  only  I,  but  some  of  your  acquaintance." 

/{in. —That  I  have  already  heard. 

Oui.-*Indeed  1 

JUm, — A  lady  in  a  mask  called  me  by  the  name  I  used  at  Naples,  Count  BlandochinL 

Cm. — Well  I  and  do  you  not  guess 

INa.— What  should  I  guess  ? 

Oia..— In  Cosensa  I  have  been  watching  your  acquaintance,  and  have  followed  them  eveiy* 
where.    They  are  both  here,  and  I  think  they  will  soon  be  in  our  power. 

Hm.— Who  ? 

Cin. — Who  !  How  can  you  ask  that  question  ?  Who  but  the  artful  captain  and  the 
beautiful  Signora  Olympia. 

i{tfi.-.-Is  it  possible? 

C^n. — 'Tis  certain.  They  seem  to  live  with  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they 
will  probably  join  their  heads  to  plunder.  But  we  will  in  our  turns  plunder  those  eaU 
purses  so  completely,  that  they  will  never  forget  us. 

Meanwhile  came  Bramante,  one  of  his  company,  hastily  towards  him,  saying,  **  Captatiw 
yonder  is  a  gentleman  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemea  and  ladies,  who  speaks  out 
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dearly  the  name  of  Rinaldhii  t  One  of  them  called  to  two  shirri,  and  another  was  talking  with 
an  officer  of  militia !    I  hastened  hither  to  inform  yoa  of  these  circumstances  T' 

"  You  now  perceive,**  said  Cinthio,  **  that  I  said  no  more  than  the  truth.    I  know  the  roads 
-round  this  place.     Bramante,  watch  for  them.  We  shall  go  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Sepolcro. 
If  you  meet  with  any  of  onr  hand,  let  them  join  you.     You  will  wait  for  us  near  the  Poplar 
Grove,  under  the  hermitage." 

Bramante  immediately  set  off,  and  Cinthio  led  Rinaldo  througn  some  ruined  aqueducts  out 
of  the  town  of  Kiscaldo. 

Meanwhile  Bramante  met  three  of  his  companions  at  the  Poplar  Grove ;  they  were  upoa 
the  heights  of  San  Sepolcro,  when  they  heard  the  drums  beat,  and,  immediately  after,  a  con- 
foaed  noise  of  bells,  upon  which  the  whole  valley  was  in  an  uproar.  Perceiving  this,  they 
passed  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and,  near  their  quarters,  fell  in  with  a  joyous  party  of  their 
people,  who  had  taken  away  two  boxes  full  of  money,  apparently  very  heavy,  from  the  spiritual 
ihops. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  packed  up  their  baggage  and  departed ;  and,  passing  the 
mountain,  left  a  guard  of  three  men  by  San  Paolo,  and,  further  on,  a  guard  of  six  men.  They 
then  went  to  the  heights  of  San  Lucito,  the  avenues  to  which  they  strongly  manned.  Here, 
amid  dreadful  rocks  and  precipices,  they  pitched  their  tents. 

It  was  midnight  ere  Rinaldo,  who  was  extremely  fatigued,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed*.  - 
Rosalia  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  lay  down  beside  him  ;  but  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyea 
before  a  loud  scream  from  Rosalia  waked  him.     He  started  up,  and  would  have  inquired  what 
was  the  matter,  when  a  tall  white  figure  appeared,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and 
having  twice  beckoned  with  its 'finger,  disappeared. 

Rinaldo  sprang  up,  went  out  of  the  tent,  found  the  guards  awake,  and  those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  tent  knew  not  what  to  answer  when  he  inquired  if  nothing  had  happened.  He 
returned  to  the  tent,  and  found  Rosalia  much  dejected,  for  she  remembered  a  similar  appear- 
ance in  the  Appennines.  Rinaldo  also  became  very  pensive.  At  length  he  fell  asleep,  and  was 
waked  by  Cinthio  at  break  of  day.—"  I  will  take  twenty  men  with  me,**  said  the  latter,  *<  and 
reconnoitre  in  the  valleys.'* 

When  he  was  gone,  Rinaldo  called  Ludovico,  and  said,  "  Now,  Ludovico,  is  the  time  for 
your  punishment.  The  captain  and  Signora  Olympia  are  somewhere  !n  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
Fbealdo.  Go,  and  do  not  return  till  you  bring  me  intelligence  where  they  are,  so  that  we 
may  drive  them  out.** 

**  That  shall  soon  be  done,**  said  Ludovico,  and  immediately  set  oflT. 

Rinaldo  now  looked  out  for  a  couple  of  secret  places,  and,  accompanied  by  Rosalia,  buried 
his  most  precious  jewels  in  the  earth.  This  done,  he  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  mustered 
his  corps,  found  it  to  be  fifty-six  strong,  and  well  armed,  gave  the  word,  and  descended  into- 
the  valley.  He  had  not  marched  far  when  he  perceived  the  beating  of  drums  in  the  distance. 
Upon  this  he  halted  to  secure  a  retreat,  but  soon  heard  firing  in  the  distance,  and  therefore 
sent  spies  to  the  heights. 

The  firing  approached,  and  at  length  intelligence  arrived  from  his  spies  that  Cinthio  and 
his  people  were  fighting  with  the  militia  and  the  sbirri  in  the  valley  of  San  Lucito.  Upoa 
this  he  sent  twelve  men  to  reinforce  him,  and  followed  them  himself  with  the  remainder. 

The  firing  became  more  rapid  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  now 
some  men  came  flying  towards  him,  which  gave  him  hopes.  He  was  still  advancing,  however,, 
without  suspecting  the  enemy  to  be  near,  when  his  corps  was  fired  on  from  the  heights.  On 
looking  up,  he  perceived  that  they  were  occupied  by  militia ;  upon  which  he  quickened  his 
march,  and  at  length  arrived  just  in  good  tiirie  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Cinthio's  corps  had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  scarcely  twelve  men  were  now  fighting, 
like  desperadoes,  against  a  force  ten  times  their  strength ;  and,  had  they  not  been  a  band  of 
robbers,  their  achievements  would  have  procured  them  the  name  of  heroes. 

Rinaldo  and  his  men  now  rushed  upon  the  soldiers  and  sbirri  with  such  fury,  that,  being* 
surprised  at  this  sudden  onset,  they  were  obliged  to  give  back,  and  Rinaldo  followed  them  stei> 
for  step.     Meanwhile  Cinthio  collected  his  little  troop,  brought  those  who  were  dispersed  to- 
gether with  the  men  at  various  posts,  and  thus  again  was  thirty  men  strong. 

With  them  he  hastened  to  reinforce  Rinaldo,  whom  he  rqofaied,  reaAUni^bisDLva^^^v^ 
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retreating.    But  the  militia  havii^  brought  their  cannon  with  then,  had  made  ruch  good 
of  them,  that  Rinaldo  had  loarcely  twenty  men  to  oppose  them. 

When  Ciathio  anived,  both  corps  united  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Suddenly  wbmit 
thirty  dragoons  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  and  in  a  moment  Rinaldo,  with  two  of  his  men^ 
were  cut  off  and  surrounded.  Rinaldo  broke  his  sabre,  his  pistols  were  discharged,  his 
rades  fell  by  his  sides  with  musket  shot,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  capture 
sixteen  of  the  soldiers  their  Uves. 

Enraged  at  the  death  of  their  companions,  the  troops  vehemently  beat  Rinaldo.  who 
ceived  their  blows  without  giving  any  sign  who  he  was.  At  length  two  of  them  bound  Un 
between  their  horses  and  took  him  to  a  castle,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dnsigMO^ 
and,  after  an  interval  of  some  liours,  obtained  some  straw  to  lie  on,  and  some  bread  and  water 
for  his  support. 

Being  extremely  fidigued,  he  sank  upon  his  wretched  bed,  overpowered  with  grief  and 
sorrow,  but  neither  wept  nor  complained.  At  length,  being  quite  exhausted,  he  fell  asleqpu 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  this  situation  before  he  dreamed  that  Rosalia  was  standfag 
by  his  side.  He  awoke,  started  up,  perceived  a  light  in  the  prison,  and  saw  a  lady  in  a  veil 
standing  by  him.    '*  Who  art  thou  ?*'  cried  Rinaldo. 

**  Be  not  afraid,**  said  she,  "  and  answer  me  truly  and  frankly.  You  may  repent,  ahauld 
you  refuse.'* 

•*  What  would  you  know  of  me  ?" 

**  Are  you  Count  Mandochini  ?**—*<  1  am." 

*'  Then  you  are  Rinaldini,"  said  she,  and  left  the  dungeon. 

Rinaldo  now  began  to  reflect  what  thin  n^ght  signify,  when  the  gate  of  his  prisoa  opeaadL 
and  an  old  man  entered  with  bread  and  water,  which  he  left  and  went  out. 

Day  was  now  succeeded  by  night,  and  Rinaldo  lay  in  silent  obscurity  on  his  straw  badL 
when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  the  lady  in  a  veil  entered  with  a  light. 

ilei.— Who  is  here  ? 

Zec^.'The  object  we  have  once  loved,  we  cannot  easily  hate.  We  have  seen  -each  ather 
once,  and  were  happy.     How  is  it  possible  I  should  forget  it  ? 

Jiin. — Heavens  !  I  should  know  that  voice. 

JLadtf. — At  Naples  you  cheated  me  of  the  money  for  my  journey,  but  I  am  now  better  off 
than  you. 

Rin, — Olympia. 

Olym. — Do  you  know  mc  now  ? 

Bin. — What  am  I  to  expect  of  you? 

Olym, — Magnanimity. 

Hm.— Olympia ! 

O/^m.— I  saw  you  as  you  were  brought  hither,  and  knew  you.  In  the  castle  they  know 
not  what  a  precious  bird  they  have  caught^  otherwise  you  would  certainly  not  be  left  vn* 
chained.     It  depends  on  me  to  procure  you  fetters. 

Kin, — Then  let  me  have  them. 

Olym. — Obstinate  man  ! 

Rin. — What  would  you  here? 

OU^* — Guess. 

Rin.— -Torment  met  That  I  can  bear.  Pity  me!  That  I  desire  not  Let  me  die  I 
That  is  my  wish. 

Ofym. — Proud  man  t    I  will  save  you. 

ilm.— -You ! 

Otym, — Yes — I. 

Rin. — ^Olympia ! 

Olym.  —  I,  who  loved  you,  and  who  love  you  still     But  I  am  not  disinterested. 

iZtn.— That  I  believe ;  but  I  have  nothing  by  me  to  give  you,  except  this  purse. 

O^— Money  I  want  not ;  I  have  purses  now  for  you.  I  only  wish  for  a  written  aeanow* 
lodgment  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  your  life. 

Rin. — Has  that  yet  happened  ? 

Ofym, — It  shall  and  will  happen. 
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JiHi.-.How  ? 

4M^^Ab  I  please ;  at  I  kaft  plwed  H. 

Sn.— Well? 

Oiym. — Oh,  my  dear  betrayer  I  what  weakl  I  not  do  for  you  ?  I  wil  even  now  take  yon  out 
of  this  dungeon.  At  the  castle-gate  a  lervant  is  in  waitinf  for  y«n,  with  a  horse  loaded  with 
«loCties  for  your  aocommodAtion.  In  the  port  is  a  Genoese  galley  ready  to  sail  for  fiddly,  on  board 
of  whioh  you  will  go  to  Mesiina  as  the  knight  Delia  Cintra,  under  which  name  I  have  procured 
3W1  this  passport.  In  Palermo  yon  will  go  to  the  honse  of  the  Mardiese  Romano,  and  give  Mn 
tUs  letter,  which  will  procure  yon  a  kind  reception ;  and  here  Is  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
dneats. 

i^tn.— Money  I  want  not ;  I  have  some  with  me,  and  also  some  jewels. 

O^Pfl^^^Well,  then,  I  will  take  my  money  again.  Bnt  the  writing  I  liave  asked  you  for  I 
■met  have.  Here  is  a  pencil  and  paper,  with  which  yon  most  contrive  to  vrrfte  it  as  well  as- 
yon  can. 

Em. — Here  is  the  writing ;  but  how  shall  I 

Olym. — No  delay  ;  we  will  talk  of  that  another  time. 

J?**.— But  if  I 

Ofym. — Lose  no  time ;  you  are  in  the  castle  of  the  Prince  Delia  Torre,  whom  you  know* 
If  wo  are  discovered,  we  are  both  lost.     Give  me  a  kiss,  and  then  folbw  me. 

Rinaldonow  quitted  his  dungeon,  and  passed  through  the  court  to  an  open  gate,  where 
having  again  kissed  his  inamorato,  he  left  the  castle. 

A  few  paces  from  it  he  found  the  horse  and  servant  waiting  for  him,  and  having  instantly 
mounted,  set  off  in  a  hard  trot.  •  They  soon  reached  the  harbour,  where  he  gave  his  attendant 
some  money,  who,  having  loosed  the  portmanteau  from  the  horse,  instantly  returned.  Rinoldo 
dressed  himself  behind  a  hedge  in  a  travelling  dress,  which  he  found  in  the  portmanteau,  where 
he  packed  up  the  clothes  he  had  taken  off. 

The  son  was  now  down  ;  and  Rioalda,  taking  his  portmanteau  under  his  arm,  approached 
the  port,  where  he  showed  his  passport  to  the  officer  on  duty,  and  was  allowed,  without  fur- 
ther impediment,  to  pursue  his  way. 

He  immediately  went  on  board  the  promised  galley,  which,  having  weighed  anchor,  set  sail» 
while  Rinaldo  cost  a  lingering  look  towards  the  shore,  and  sighed  out,  *' Ah,  Rosalia !  Rosalia  !*' 

Having  arrived  at  Messina,  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  token  up  his  quarters,  and  dressed  himself, 
before  he  hastened  to  the  Marchese  Romano,  to  deliver  Olympia's  letter. 

He  found  the  marquis  surrounded  by  company,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  bis  house,  and  to 
whom  he  introduced  him.  The  marquis  having  read  the  letter,  received  him  very  kindly, 
and  presented  him  to  his  company,  which  consisted  of  princes,  counts,  countesses,  and  ba- 
ronesses, who  were  deli<;hted  with  their  new  acquaintance,  but  hod  not  the  remotest  idea  they 
had  so  notorious  a  captain  of  banditti  in  their  illustrious  circle. 

The  cavalier  Delia  Cintra  was  now  asked  innumerable  questions,  his  answers  to  which 
gave  general  satis^fiLction,  and  even  attracted  the  regards  of  Eome  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
women.  Every  one  confessed  the  chevalier  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  the  men  con- 
udered  him  as  an  accomplished  travelled  gentleman.  They  offered  him  all  kinds  of  attentions 
and  services,  and  the  Marquis  Romano  would  not  be  satisfied  till  his  guest  promised  to  take- 
up  his  abode  in  his  house. 

Thus  in  a  few  days  was  the  scene  of  our  new-made  knight*s  adventures  changed  from  a 
den  of  robbers  and  murderers  amid  the  crags  of  inhospitable  rocks,  first  to  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon, and  then  to  the  best  society  Sicily  could  afibrd,  in  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  a  magnificent 
palace. 

Before  the  company  parted,  Rinaldo  received  various  invitations,  after  which  his  host  re- 
quested his  company  to  a  tete-a-tete. 

They  now  adjourned  to  a  pavilion  in  a  beautiful  garJbn,  where  having  seated  themselves, 
the  marquis,  pouring  out  some  wine,  drank,  "  To  our  better  acquaintance  !**  After  a  few 
more  glasses  and  toasts,  they  began  to  converse  as  follows  :<— 

Marquia Our  friend  Olympia  has  recommended  you  to  me  so  strongly,  that  I  scruple 

sot  immediately  to  call  you  by  the  honourable  title  of  fricodL 

An.— You  do  me  unoonmioii  bononr. 
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Mar.-^A  man  of  inch  talents  and  of  to  much  idenoe  as  you  hai  doubtlen  the  bttt 
claim  to  it,  and  the  more  neariy  fodety  are  acquainted  with  him,  the  more  it  mnat 
to  yoor  hoooor  and  to  their  advantage.     All  my  other  gnesti,  who  are  men  of  food  haadi 
and  hearts,  certainly  expect  to  find  in  yon  an  amociite  abounding  in  wit  and  ooorage. 

/2ifi...I  heg  of  yon  to  explain  yoartel£ 

Ifor.— That  I  will  readily  do :— There  exists  a  certain  grand  assodatloo  in  the  worid, 
which,  however  convenience  sometimes  breaks,  is  ever  re*establisbed  by  men  of  sense  and 
talents,  through  whom  it  will  become  universal  jn  the  state  of  the  church.  In  the  dominloBa 
of  Naples  and  Sicfly,  a  great  nnmber  of  men  are  known  to  each  other  through  the  meana  of 
this  establishment,  and  fbr  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

RuL—  I  am  convinced  that  from  you  I  shall  hear  the  truth. 

Mar. — You  do  hear  it.  Reciprocal  wants  generate  reciprocal  aid  and  reciprocal  partici- 
pation. *TIs  enough  to  say  they  know  each  other,  and  can  reckon  upon  finding  friends  evorj 
where. 

Jlin,^^A  very  comfortable  assurance. 

itfor.— You  think  so? 

Rm.*-I  feel  it  so. 

Mar, — Then  you  are  one  of  us. 

/I^^As  to  an  universal  alliance  of  friendship,  I  am ;  but  I  seem  to  be  the  only  gateer 
by  it. 

Afar. — By  no  means ;  we  gain  with  and  through  yon. 

Jlin. — My  worthy  friend,  you  know  not 

Mar, —I  know  what  I  am  permitted  to  know.  You  pass  as  yet  with  this  society)  for  tae 
knight  Delia  Cintra  till  we  learn  more  of  you. 

Jlin.— Marquis  1  you  know  also--— - 

Mar. — I  salute  you  as  a  man  who  is  feared. 

iZiR. — Has  Olympia,  then 

Mar. — The  secret  of  your  true  name  remains  as  safely  locked  up  in  my  breast  as  in  your 
own. 

Rin, — But  what  can  induce  you  to  introduce  me,  whose  name  and  actions  are  so  nmch 
decried,  into  a  society  whose  members  arc  so  noble,  so  illustrious,  and  free  from  every  spot  o^ 
plebeionism  ? 

Mar, — What  can  hinder  us  from  calling  you  friend,  especially  if  we  point  out  to  yiw 
a  new  sphere  of  action,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  quite  suflScient  for  the  completion 
of  our  plan  ?  A  little  interest,  however,  must  prevail  even  in  the  best  of  the  society.  All 
this  time  will  explain  to  you.  % 

Rill. — I  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  this  game,  for  I  can  but  gain  by  it. 

Mar. — Through  you  we  also  win.  Profit  and  gain  are  obedient  to  our  call.  Upon  that 
rest  at  ease.     Shall  we  call  one  another  brothers  ? 

Rin. — If  1  mav. 

Mar,'^l  give  you  the  brother's  kiss. 

Thus  ended  their  conference  for  the  present,  and  the  marquis*s  family  assembled  to  supper. 

Rinaldo  was  now  full  of  thought,  hoping  for  the  development  of  a  riddle,  the  explanation  of 
which  he  could  not  discover. 

Thus  he  lived  in  a  continual  round  of  company  and  visiting,  amid  the  gayest  entertain- 
ments and  the  most  splendid  balls,  hurried  on  from  one  amusement  to  another,  so  that  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  his  present  situation. 

Among  the  ladies  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  were  two  who  particularly  attracted 
his  attention ;  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Laura,  only  daughter  of  Baron 
Denongo,  one  of  the  best  families  and  richest  fortunes  in  the  island,  and  the  Countess  of  Mar* 
tagno,  a  very  accomplished  woman,  Olmost  agreeable  manners,  and  though  less  beautiful  than 
Laura,  uncommonly  interesting.  She  was  a  widow  in  her  twenty-second  year,  and  possessed 
of  a  considerable  jointure. 

These  two  ladies  not  only  interested  our  cavalier,  but  they  were  said  to  have  been  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  him. 

,  At  afUe  given  b«*  the  countess,  the  ladies  having  ooUectcd  together  to  hear  some  ni 
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lAurip  takinff  a  guitar,  performed  a  song,  which  wai  much  praiied  and  admired.  The 
oounteu  then  took  the  instrument,  and  sang  with  universal  applause,  except  fithn  Laura^ 
whose  silence,  however,  was  only  observed  by  Rinaldo. 

The  oounteu  looked  for  his  approbation  in  his  oonntenanee*  and  then  tamed  her  eyea 
towards  Laura,  who  cast  hers  on  the  ground.  This  circumstance  struck  the  countess,  but  she 
sprang  up,  and  gave  the  signal  for  tlie  dance. 

The  first  lady  to  whom  Rinaldo  offered  his  hand  was  Laura,  who  appeared  very  happj^ 
and  whose  eyes  often  intendianged  glances  with  Rinaldo's.  Of  this  the  countess  was  not 
onobservant ;  the  saw  more  than  pleased  her,  and  more  than  she  wished  to  see. 

The  dance  being  finished,  she  came  forward,  and  said  she  wished  to  find  a  good  partner  in 
a  liuidango.  She  soon  found  one,  and  performed  that  fascinating  dance  with  the  utmost 
grace,  never  taking  her  eyes  from  Rinaldo,  who  stood  among  the  spectators  near  Laura,  by 
whom  he  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  dance. 

**  So  well,**  replied  he,  "  that  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  in  the  world  that  my 
beloved  should  dance  it  with  any  other  man  than  me.*' 

*'  'Tis  well,*'  replied  Laura,  smiling ;  '*  that  sentfanent  concerns  neither  you  nor  the  coontess." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  cavalier,  composed. 

The  dance  being  concluded,  the  countess  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  fanned  hertelf  with  her 
handkerchief^  beckoned  Rinaldo  to  her,  and  said,  **  How  do  you  think  I  dance  the  fandango  ?** 
mmm**  So  well,"  replied  he,  '*  that  I  envy  the  man  who  was  your  pratner." 

*''Then  you  shall  dance  it  with  me  next,"  said  the  countess,  smiling. 

Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  countess's  partner  came  up  to  her,  and  reproached 
her  with  having  pressed  him  too  hard. 

"  What  harm  con  that  do  you  ?  "  said  the  countess,  evidently  difooneerted. 

Rinaldo  waited  not  his  answer,  but  turning  round,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
Marquis  Romano. 

Presently  after  the  countess  came  up  to  him,  and  asking  him  to  follow  her,  took  lum  into 
&  small  room,  not  unobserved  by  Laura,  who  drew  near  the  door,  where  she  threw  herself  on 
a  sofa  with  an  air  of  indifference,  though  with  the  most  eager  attention  and  curiosity. 

**  Knight,**  said  the  countess,  *'  some  letters  for  you  have  been  confided  to  my  care.  I 
deliver  them  to  you,  and  you  may  read  them  here  alone,  if  you  would  avoid  being  disturbed*" 

i^m.— How  80  ? 

Cmralesfl By  thinking  of  this  or  that  affair,  or  perhaps  of  this  or  that  lady. 

Jh'fl. — How  do  you  mean? 

Countas. — I  mean  nothing,  only  I  think  so. 

Rm.— But  I  know  not  what 

Coim/«ss.— What  the  lady's  name  may  be ;  certainly  not  Martagno.  She  must  have  a 
very  tender  name ;  something  romantic  and  heroic,  as  Laura  or  the  like.  I,  alas  !  am  only 
Dianora,  which  is  not  a  poetical,  still  less  a  sentimental  name.  But  do  not  suffer  yourself  te 
be  disturbed. 

Having  said  this,  she  left  the  room,  and  Rinaldo  opened  the  letter,  which  was  from 
Olympia,  enclosing  others  for  Marquis  Romano  and  Boron  Malvento.  That  to  himself 
was  as  follows : — 

**  Dear  Knight, — I  hope  this  finds  you  well,  for  you  are  at  least  in  the  best  hands  in  the 
world.  In  virtue  of  your  written  promise,  I  desire  you  to  show  your  gratitude  to  roe  by 
obeying  the  .Marquis  Romano  in  all  things.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  time  to  introduce  you 
to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja,  which  you  must  by  no  means  neglect.  Perhaps  we  shall  sooa 
see  each  other. 

I  **  1  must  inform  you  of  the  news,  namely,  that  the  band  of  the  notorious  robber  Rinaldini 
is  completely  exterminated.  Nine  of  them  who  had  been  taken  alive,  were  3;osterday  shot 
et  San  Lucito.  They  all  declared  that  Rinaldini  himself  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  fallen 
by  their  side.  Every  one  rejoices  that  this  dangerous  man  has  been  thus  destroyed,  as 
indeed  he  must  necessarily  have  been,  since  his  little  troop  was  surrounded  by  one  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  One  Cinthio,  indeed,  cut  his  way  through,  together  with  a  few  of  hit 
party  ;  but  people  are  g^ne  in  pursuit  of  him. 

**  Another  piece  of  news  is,  that  a  certain  captam  of  your  acquaintance  has  been  alnott 
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killed  by  one  Ludarlco,  who  ftaUbed  Um  in  tirelva  i^aoet.  He  Uef  now  daa^rovsly  iU ; 
but  the  assassin  has  escaped. 

'*  Adiea     Remember  who  still  loves  foo.— Oltmpia." 

Rinaldo  had  read  the  letter,  and  folded  it  up,  when  Laura  entered  (he  roeos,  ia  search, 
as  she  said,  of  a  friend,  whom  she  did  not  find,  notwithstanding  which  she  stayed  there. 

A  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects  now  arose  iietween  theoi,  during  whieh  they  ub- 
e^wctedly  cane  into  the  gallery  leading  to  the  saloon.  Here  they  walked  on«  stiU  taiUng, 
and  at  length  cane  into  a  brfiHiant  apartment,  where  the  table  was  teC  oiL 

Lau, — it  must  be  confessed  the  countess  lives  well  here.    Her  house  is  oerUinly  one  oC 

the  best  In  Messina. 

iUN.^On  that  subject  I  oaonot  jiMlge. 

.  Lmm, — You  may  take  it  on  my  wmtL    Besides,  she  is  a  lady  of  uncommon  wit  and  tagtc» 

and  very  amiable.    Tis  said  she  is  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  with  whoa  she  dincfid 

the  fandango. 

Jlie.— bid«sedl 

Lam Sooh  at  least  is  the  common  repoit. 

Rim I  hope  she  will  be  happy. 

'    JLen.— WhyarayenstlUnnmniied? 

JUe.— 1  have  enengh  to  live  decently  ayseli^  but  not  to  maintain  a  wife. 
*  Lau.    Then  you  should  many  a  wnmii  who  has  n  fortnne  of  her  own* 

Rin. — Provided  she  lovea  ae. 

£««.— That  is  presopposed.    Hewlengdo  yenuitend  to  itayat  Meirina? 

Rin, — As  long  as  1  like  the  place. 

Lou.— Well,  and  how  do  yon  likd  it  ? 

Aie."-*Very  mncn. 

They  had  now  returned  along  the  gallery  into  the  drawing-room,  which  Lanm  prcMOtlf 
Ml  unobserved.  AleanwhUe  Binaido  delivered  the  enclosed  letters  from  Olympic  and 
returning  back  Into  the  email  vooin  in  thoughtlul  mood,  tiirew  himself  upon  a  aoik.  Here 
he  continued  unobterved  tffl  the  tonnd  of  trumpets  called  him  to  table,  thou^  both  Lanm 
and  the  countess  had  missed  him*  and  each  anxiously  sought  him  everywhere  but  in  the 
liglit  place. 

At  table,  Rinaldo^  being  a  stranger,  was  placed  next  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  while  Laura 
sat  on  the  opposite  side.     His  reflectioos  made  him  absent,  and  he  behaved  very  ceremo- 
niously towards  his  neighbour,  the  marchioness,  which  secretly  gave  Laura  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Baron  Malvento  now  entertained  the  company  with  the  fate  of  Rinaldini  in  Calabria ; 
•  and  the  conversation  becoming  general,  every  one  delivered  his  sentiments. 

Laura  said—'*  This  highwayman  died  too  honourably,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
broken  on  the  wheel :"  which  gave  Rinaldo  a  sensation  by  which  this  mercileu  girl  leit  a 
part  of  her  influence  upon  his  heart.  The  countess  said—'*  Rinaldini  was  a  great  man*  and 
had  he  but  commanded  an  army,  would  have  obtained  everlasting  lame  ;'*  and  this  generoue 
aentiraent  gave  the  countess  that  place  in  his  heart  which  Laura  had  just  uneonscloualy 
abandoned. 

The  Marquis  Romano  told  the  company  his  friend  the  cavalier  had  assured  him  he  had 
known  Rinaldini,  and  upon  this  every  one  overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 

Laura  asked  him  what  he  thouglit  of  this  king  of  thieves? 

'^  As  for  me,**  said  Rinaldo,  "  he  treated  me  yety  well  I  was  in  his  power,  and  he  did  not 
abuse  it.** 

**  How  did  he  look?*  said  the  oonnteii. 

*  More  noble  than  his  course  of  life  should  seem  to  permit,**  repUed  Rinaldo. 

Meanwhile  Laura  eontinued  to  abase  Rinaldini,  tUl  the  convexiatloi^  much  to  his  —^^t^f- 
tkw,  tamed  upon  another  safagect. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  pasMd  away  hi  dancing ;  and  day  now  beginning  to  dawn, 
lUnaldo  did  not  return  home,  but  took  a  wiJk  among  the  country  houses  and  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dty,  to  enjoy  the  beautiea  of  the  nmrniag^  whieh  now  with  dewy  wii^ 
ahed  ttf  fre«ny  luiCra  over  the  ilowery  vaki.^    HialHt>nMbe4  aanyr  the  dew,  forasiag  a  line 
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aoron  the  meadowi,  and  he  k>okjB4  ior  an  emiacDce,  from  which  to  commaDd  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  golden  rayi  of  the  sun  played  over  the  pearly  herbage  with  ionu- 
merahle  brilliant  colours.  Heaven  and  earth  appeared  newly  roused  from  refreshing  sleep ; 
and  Aurori),  from  her  roseate  gate,  seemed  to  lead  on  a  new  train  of  ideas  and  sensations,  in 
Rinaldo's  mmd.  He  leaned  against  a  lofty  pine,  cast  his  eyes  over  the  brilliant  vale,  and  was 
affected  even  to  tears  with  the  beauties  he  beheld.  Even  in  those  tears  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  beauteously  refracted,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  the  purple  hue  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  the  harmonious  murmur  ef  a  distant  waterfall  soothed  hit  ear,  and  upon  the 
UUa.  which  were  covered  with  cattle,  the  rural  pipes  of  the  merry  shepherds  gave  life  to  the 
aaehanting  loenei 

*'  Ah  !**  said  Rinaldo,  sighing,  "  that  1  were  still  among  the  shepherds,  as  once  in  my  father's 
farm  !  Oh,  that  I  could,  in  gay  and  happy  innocence,  like  these  peasants,  mingle  the  sound 
of  my  pipe  with  the  enchanting  breath  of  the  zephyrs !  What  if  I  were  to  go  to  some  distant 
eountr)',  and,  resuming  my  shepherd's  crook,  conceal  myself  in  the  solitudes  of  a  Spanish 
shcepwalk?  Oh  that  1  could  again  partake  of  this  happiness  1  What  still  detains  me  in  thie 
Tortex  of  the  world,  where,  surrounded  by  dangers,  I  diall  certainly  one  day  become  a  public 
sacrifice  to  justice?  Yes,  I  will  leave  these  Sicilian  vales,  and  exchange  them  for  the  steepy 
•Biaantains  of  Spain.**  Here  he  burat  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  Alas  !  unhappy  that  I  am  P" 
oontinued  be,  with  a  dtHjp  sigh,  and  again  paused ;  but  a  hermit,  who  was  then  ascending  the 
hill,  accoitcd  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  saying,  '*  You  are  unhappy,  you  say ;  whence  is  your 
unhappincss?     Docs  it  arise  from  your  own  fault,  or  that  of  others?  " 

*'  From  both,"  replied  Rinaldo,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 

"■  Learn,  then,  to  suffer,**  continued  he,  "  for  that  is  the  Jot  of  humanity.  Heaven  has 
various  way's,  and  con  point  out  to  you  a  smooth  and  pleasant  road»  except  when  it  is  better 
for  you  to  walk  in  rugged  paths.     Remember,  all  Ihat  happens  is  for  the  best.** 

**  Do  you  receive  alms?**  said  Rinaldo,  suddenly. 

*'  To  give  uway,**  replied  the  hermit.  "  For  myself  I  hare  enough,  as  I  want  but  little* 
But  some  men  there  are  who  have  not  even  that  little.*' 

'*  There  are,**  said  Rinaldo,  putting  a  purse  i  ito  his  hand.  He  then  immediately  descended 
'the  hilly  and  returned  home. 

Here  the  marquis  informed  him  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey  of  two  days,  and  recom* 
-IModed  him  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  care  and  attentions  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Rinaldo  also  received  two  invitations,  which,  however,  ho  refused,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  pursue  his  own  reflections. 

The  day  after  the  marquis's  departure,  he  went  out  into  the  fields  to  his  favourite  spot. 
Night  now  began  to  throw  her  mantle  over  the  valley,  and  the  raya  of  the  setting  sun  painted 
the  mountain  tops  with  purple,  till  they  disappeared  in  twilight,  while  the  evening  hreexe 
wafted  balsamic  odours  across  the  plaina.  The  flies  bussed  and  swarmed  around,  and  the 
distant  shepherds*  pipes  mingled  with  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  lowing  herd,  while  the  lan- 
guishing tones  of  the  love- warbling  nightingale  filled  the  air  with  melody,  and  every  branch 
became  vocal  to  the  breeze. 

Rinaldo  stopped  at  the  garden  door  of  a  beautiAil  villa,  and  finding  it  open,  went  in.  Here 
the  sweets  of  an  orange  grove  were  wafted  towards  him,  and  a  chorus  of  fathered  songstera 
greeted  him  from  branches  crowded  with  blossoms,  as  he  approached  the  house,  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Here  he  met  a  girl,  lightly  clothed,  and  inquired  of  her,  "  To 
whom  docs  this  beautiful  villa  belong  ?  ** 

**  To  the  Countess  Martagno,**  replied  she. 

He  waa  struck  with  this  inUlligcnce,  but  remained  sUent.  The  girl,  however,  still  looked 
4it  hfan,  expecting  a  seeond  question,  which  Rinaldo  observing,  asked,  "  Is  the  countois  here?** 

**  She  came  this  morning,**  replied  the  ghrl,  who  then  went  down  the  avenne. 

Rinaldo  had  not  yet  determbMd  whether  to  go  or  stay,  when  he  perceived  a  female  figure 
moving  in  an  orange  grove :  nor  had  he  resolved  whether  to  proceed  or  return,  when  the  lad7 
«aipe  out  of  the  grove,  and  ealled  to  him,  "  Chevalier,  can  I  beUeve  my  «yes  ?— is  it  yourself 
or  your  apparition  ?" 

It  waa  the  cponteaswhothwaddreoaed  him;  and.  asitwunowtoo.late  toreeede,  BhuUb 
advanced  towards  her  with  a  sOent  bow. 
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''  For  hearen*!  nke  T  ooDtiniied  the  ooanten,  **  how  did  you  find  my  Tllla?* 

Jtk. — At  men  often  find  many  other  thinpt— by  chiince. 

OnaUess, — You  might,  however,  have  heen  more  gallant  than  to  tefl  me  I  am'  tndehtcd  only 
to  ibrtune  for  this  pleaiure. 

JKii.— The  debt  would  be  but  imall. 
.  Omal^tt.— At  Icaft  equal  to  the  chance  you  mention. 

12m. — Then  we  are  quits. 

ComUets. — If  you  wUh  it,  we  are;  but,  when  I  refleot,  we  are  not ;  for  the  tame  diaooe 
bad  only  to  conduct  you  a  few  steps  fiulher  to  have  transferred  the  debt  to  Laura,  whose  v9a 
is  near  mine,  and  she  is  now  there ;  or,  perhaps,  you  have  mistalien  the  hotue,  and  are  too 
gallant  to  acknowledge  it     I  will  send  a  servant  to  show  it  you. 

i?tR.— If  you  wish  to  send  me  away— — 

Coimtesf.— I  would  willingly  keep  what  fortune  has  thrown  in  my  way,  but  not  at  another^ 
coat 
'  i?in.— Yet  you  must  do  that  if  you  would  receive  me  from  the  hands  of  chance. 

Gmnteffs.— If  chance  and  Laura  are  not  the  same,  let  it  be  called  by  any  other  name,  and 
jtm  are  welcome. 

As  she  said  this,  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  conducted  him  into  an  arbour,  where  a  goitar 
and  a  book  lay  upon  a  table.  Here  they  seated  themselves ;  and,  after  a  kmg  ponae,  tbe 
countess  said,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  **  What  were  we  speaking  of?" 

'*  Of  the  beauties  of  the  evening,"  said  Rinaldo,  smflfaig ;  upon  which  the  ooontets  bunt 
Into  a  laugh.  _ 

The  conversation,  however,  still  halted,  and  they  arose,  took  a  turn  In  the  garden,  talked 
of  indifferent  subjects,  and  at  length  approached  a  pavQion,  which  became  the  seeoe  oCa  Tory 
interesting  interview. 

Cotmtes$.—l  rejoice  much  to  see  you  here  so  unexpectedly,  especially  as  yon  are  the  OBly 
person  who  could  chase  away  the  low  spirits  with  which  I  am  oppressed. 

Rin. — I  thank  you  for  this  compliment. 

Cbtmfes«.-**Tls  the  truth. 

Rin, — Then  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  the  truth.  But,  may  I  ask,  what  canies  you  these 
low  spirits  ? 

CounteM,—!  will  tell  you.  One  man,  I  cannot  bear,  wants  to  force  himself  upon  me,  wfaOe 
^y  hmWf  want  to  force  upon  me  another. 

/2m.— > And  you  would  not  marry  again? 

Cbvff/ftf— At  least,  neither  of  these  men. 

Rm, — Then  choose  a  third,  who  neither  forces  himself  upon  you  nor  is  forced  upon  you  \ff 
your  fomily,  provided  you  do  not  dislike  him. 

Counteu. — I  would  either  have  a  man  who  gives  himself  to  me,  or  none. 

Rin, — That  depends  on  you. 

0>fm/«tf  .^The  accepting  may,  but  not  the  givHig. 

As  she  said  this,  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  which  sank  upon  RinaIdo*s ;  upon  which  ahe 
tttddenly  withdrew  it :  but  Rinaldo  instantly  seised  it,  and,  softly  pressing  it,  fUt  his  own 
pressed  in  return  by  that  of  the  countess. 

A  loud  conversation  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  pavOion  at  length  awakened  the  loven 
from  the  dream  of  bliss,  and,  starting  op,  they  perceived  Laura  and  some  other  ladies  enter 
the  pavilion. 

The  countess  received  her  friends  with  evident  marks  of  embarrassment ;  nor  did  any  con- 
nected conversation  take  place  till  the  ladies  inquired  for  their  carriage,  and  took  their  leave. 

As  Rinaldo  handed  them  in,  Laura  whispered  to  him,  **  I  congratulate  you  ;**  and  the 
countess  said  alond,  **  I  shall  see  you  again  to>morrow,  chevaKer  :*  to  which  he  assented  with 
a  compliment.  The  carriage  drove  off,  and  Rinaldo  returned  home,  musing  on  what  had 
passed. 

Rinaldo  repeated  his  visits  to  the  countess  so  frequently,  both  in  town  and  eonntry,  that 
Laura  had  now  no  longer  a  place  in  his  heart.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  returned  from  liis 
eacursion,  and  spoke  much  of  ithe  old  man  of  Frrmtija,  to  whom  he  promised  to  fntvodvee 
lOm. 
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Upon  Rinakto's  inquiring  who  this  old  man  was,  the  tntrqak  rqilied,  **  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  man  of  the  a^ ;  a  philosopher  who  is  deeply  versed  in  the  most  secret  of  the  mys- 
teries called  krata  npooj  and  has  nnlbldcd  things  of  which  nothing  certahi  has  yet  heen 
known." — "  But  !  do  not  percdve,**  said  Rinaldo,  '*of  what  ase  his  acquaintance  can  be  to 
BM,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  kratm  repoa,  for  which  I  have 
neither  genius  ncr  inclination.**— **  The  grand  object  for  which  we  have  united,"  replied  the 
marquis,  "  requires  a  knowledge  of  it" 

RinaMo  was  silent,  and  the  marquis  pursued  the  subject  no  farther. 

The  whole  fiunily  were  invited  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  countenTs  villa ;  but  Rinaldo 
Was  the  first  who  arrived  there.  The  company  were  regaled  in  the  pavilion,  where  every  one 
was  very  gay  and  happy,  afker  which  they  adjourned  to  some  benchei  on  a  grass  plot  in  firont 
of  it,  where  they  were  about  to  amuse  themselves  with  games,  when  two  servants  with  flam^ 
beaux  introduced  a  stranger,  who,  they  said,  wished  to  speak  with  the  marquis. 

The  marquis  arose,  and  the  stranger  approached ;  but  the  instant  he  perceived  Rinaldo^ 
lie  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "  Ho,  assassin  !  have  I  found  you  ?"—>*«  Who 
dares  insult  me  ?*'  said  Rinaldo,  and  drawing  his  sword,  perceived  his  antagonist  was  the  cap« 
tmin. — **  I  dare  !*  said  the  latter,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

They  now  instantly  engaged  ;  but  a  shot  from  the  grove  wounded  the  captain,  and  he  felL 
The  confusion  was  now  general,  every  one  was  in  motion,  some  screaming  and  lamenting,  and 
•ome  running  to  and  fro,  while  the  servants  came  in  armed  and  increased  the  uproar. 

The  countess,  however,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  the  chevalier  Into  the  pavilion* 
which  wu  now  vacant,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  locked  him  in.  Rfaialdo,  who  knew  not 
how  all  tbb  had  come  to  pass,  continued  alone  there  during  two  hours  in  anxious  expectation, 
and  greatly  wondering  how  the  affair  would  end.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  ooan« 
teas  entered. 

**  Is  the  captain  dead  T*  said  Rinaldo **  He  lies  dangerously  wounded  in  the  house,** 

replied  the  countess.  **But  without  inquiring,**  continued  she,  **any  fbrther  into  these 
ttrange  events,  mf  only  care  at  present  is  to  save  you.  Far  in  the  mountain  of  Remata  I 
b«ve  a  castle,  where  no  one  will  find  you  or  even  look  for  you.  Thither  jrou  must  Instantly 
fly.  Here  is  a  letter  to  the  warder,  in  which  I  have  described  you  as  Baron  Tegnano,  and  a 
relation  of  mine.  A  horse  is  ready  saddled  for  you  at  the  garden  gate.  Adieu  I  you  shall 
hear  fh>m  me  shortly,  and*as  soon  as  possible  I  will  come  myself.** 

Having  said  this  she  embraced  him,  and  moistened  his  cheeks  with  tears.  At  length  she 
tore  herself  from  his  arms,  conducted  him  to  the  garden  gate,  where  Rinaldo  mounted,  and 
took  his  uncertain  way,  according  to  her  directions,  towards  the  country. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  the  full  moon  illuminated  all  the  hills,  and  a  solemn  stillness 
reigned  throughout  the  air ;  but  upon  an  eminence  he  beheld  a  human  figure,  which  seemed 
tobe  fai  motion.  Rinaldo  stopped  his  horse,  and  observing  the  figure,  perceived  that  it 
approached  him.  •*  Who's  there  ?"  said  Rinaldo.—*'  One  who  knew  you,**  replied  a  voice 
from  the  eminence,  **  when  you  were  Count  Mandochini.  I  know  another  name  fbr  you, 
however,  which  I  would  not  entrust  even  to  the  silence  of  night"—**  If  you  know  me,"  said 
Rinaldo,  **tell  me  your  name."—"  Do  you  not  know  my  voice?  I  am  }t>ur  servant,  Ludovico.** 

Am.— Ludovico !    Yes ;  now  I  know  yon.     How  came  you  here  ?" 

LacdL'— Why  not  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?    I  had  almost  done  fbr  the  captain  in  Cakbrla ; 

hut  he  that  is  bom  to  be  hanged  wOl  never  be  drowned,  and  the  rascal  got  well  of  his 

wouds.      I  took  ship  in  Calabria  as  a  travelling  gunsmith,  and  came  to  Messina,  where  I  saw 

yon  twice,  but  in  such  great  company  that  I  could  not  speak  to  yon.     What  name  you  went 

by  I  <Bd  not  know,  and  could  not  ask  you.     My  money,  however,  began  to  fiul,  and  I  knew 

Bot  what  to  do ;   but  as  (  was  walking,  much  dejected,  on  the  port,  I  agafai  beheld  that 

leenrsed  captain.     I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  the  devil    Thunder  and  Ughtamg, 

thought  I.  b  the  rascal  yet  altve  ?    Could  I  but  find  my  captain  I    So  I  kept  larking  abon^ 

hot  could  not  find  you  anywhere ;  at  length  I  saw  you  going  to  the  ▼ilia— fbllowed  yon,  got 

acquainted  with  the  servants,  pretended  to  be  a  travelling  fendng-master,  learnt  on  whoso 

premises  I  was,  reflected  a  little,  and  observing  that  an  entertainment  was  to  he  given  at  the 

villa,  I  thought  it  would  furnish  me  with  an  opportunity  of  speakiiig  fo  my  captain.    Thns  I 

ttpped  Into  the  garden,  and  stationed  myself  hi  a  grove,  where  I  aooQ  ^«(«d^^  ^o^^  ^j^f 
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the  Conican.  I^Iiftened  to  what  patted,  beard  efery  word»  taw  you  draw,  and  iatiantij  *I  laid 
the  ratcol  upon  the  gronndi  yet,  I  have  done  for  him  I  hope;  if  be  is  not  dead  by  thit  tk^, 
*tit  not  my  fault  When  I  quitted  the  gwdnu  I  concealed  mytelf  behind  an  aloe,  and  after 
awhile  taw  a  horte  brought  there  ready  taddled.  The  thought  ironediatdy  ttruck  me  thai  it 
.wat  for  my  captain,  and  to  it  turned  out.  I  taw  you  mount,  followed  you,  and  here  lam, 
ready  to  attonid  you  wherever  you  go,  if  you  will  permit  me ;  if  not,  give  me  a  coupk  of 
ducats  and  tend  ipe  to  the  devil. 

Rin, — Come  with  me,  my  brave  fellow,  and  in  the  next  village  you  shall  be  mounted. 
•  LwL^-^itaiy  thankt«    Oh  that  it  were  daylight !    I  am  at  hungry  as  a  wolf.     Bot  now 
there  are  two  of  ut«  we  thall  travel  better.     I  have  a  couple  of  pocket  pistolt,  and  before  the 
enemy  kill  you,  they  must  dispatch  mc. 

Thus  Ludovico  accompanied  his  captain,  and  at  break  of  day  they  entered  a  village,  where 
they  stopped,  and,  having  breakfiistcd,  Rinaldo  bought  a  mule  for  Ludovico,  and  again  aat  UL 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived,  without  furihcr  adventure  or  peril,  in  the  land  of  adventures 
'and  perils,  and  the  place  of  their  dettination. 

The  cattle  itood  on  the  mountain,  under  on  eminence  surrounded  by  walls  and  fottat, 

provided  with  drawbridges,  and  itrongly  fortiAed.     The  warder  wot  an  old  man,  aomewhat 

petulant,  but  of  a  good  heart,  and  formerly  steward  to  the  countess's  lather.     When  ho  had 

'read  the  letter,  he  said  drily,  "  According  to  the  directions  of  the  countess,  the  whole  cattle  is 

at  vour  comnmnd.** 

« 

Ludovico  now  led  the  beasts  to  the  stable,  and  Rinaldo  took  possession  of  a  couple  of  neat 
rooms,  in  which  waasome  very  antique  furniture. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  warder,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  a  maid*servant,  and  an  oU 
invalid,  who  had  formerly  served  under  the  countett't  father  in  Spain,  and  who  hero  tubtittod 
as  a  pensioner  of  the  countess. 

As  to  the  provisions  the  castle  afforded,  appearances  were  but  very  moderate,  and  Rinaldo 
oegan  to  make  preparationi  for  some  addition  in  this  respect.  Ludovico,  Giorgio  the  intalid, 
,aod  tho  maid  were  sent  out,  and  toon  brought  an  ais,  loaded  with  provisions,  which  ftiMrkfld 
the  kitohen  and  store-room.  Tho  court-yard  was  also  filled  with  fowl,  and  the  wine  ceUar 
with  wine,  of  which  the  warder  delivered  the  ke}'S  to  Rinaldo. 

Thus  in  a  ihort  time  the  castle  became  more  gay  and  lively,  and  the  once  dull  and  stupid 
inhabitants  now  grew  active,  cheerful,  and  happy. 

Rinaldo  amused  himself  sometimes  with  sitting  on  the  old  fortifications  and  viewing  tho  sur- 
rounding country,  sometimes  with  walking  over  the  mountains,  sometimes  with  reading  a 
couple  of  old  chronicles,  and  sometimes  with  hearing  the  warder  relate  the  adventures  of  the 
.place,  and  Giorgio  give  an  account  of  his  campaigns. 

Once  they  were  sitting  together,  and  had  lost  themselves  amid  adventures  and  marvalloua 
stories,  when  the  warder  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boron  !  there  are  many  such  atorics  current 
of  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  only  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  of  our  castle  itsclC** 

Rin. — Of  the  castle  where  we  arc  now  ?  " 

Warder. — Of  this  very  castle. 

Gtoryta.-i-Yes,  yes,  of  this  very  castle. 

Bin. — Indeed  !  but  what,  for  instance?  spectres? 

Gior, — Yes^  and  the  like. 

War. — The  great  hall,  where  the  large  padlocks  hang  on  the  door,  is  haunted. 

G^tor— Yes,  that  is  the  pleee. 

Lud What,  for  rats  nnd  mice  ? 

Gtor.— Hush !  hush !  'Us  no  trifle,  I  assure  you.     Quite  other  things  than  rats  and  mieeu 

J^vd. — Have  yon  seen  anything? 

Oior.^-Not  I ;  I  have  heard  enough.  But  there  is  Lisberta,  the  warderts  daughter«  whe 
hat  teen  a  great  deal 

R£n.-^Litberta! 

Lis6er/a.— Yes,  I  mytelf. 

Jtm.— What' did  you  aee  ? 

Lit,  Tjwt  yearUie  coonteta  intended  to  come  htrt,  but  did  not  eome.  Howerervt 
ctoaned thacwUe,  and  pwpwd foe harraception.    I  wu to  awtep  out  Che  fPMft-Mt ftMi 
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wbidi  •  italreaM  that  if  shut  up  gom  I  know  not  wUtbtr,  and  the  lower  door  ii  comtMitlf 
fattened  from  within,  but  how,  my  father  knows  not. 

War, — Yee,  constaatly.  SInoe  I  have  heeo  hera^  howoYar,  no  aoa  baa  taken  the  trooble  to 
look  farther  into  it ;  for  no  one  oomaa  near  iia--eseeiit  thai  the  cawtttaii  eace  atayed  hers  for 
three  days. 

JiJii._Well,  Lisberta. 

fit... Weil,  and  so  when  I  had  swept  the  hall,  and  was  staBftig  qnlU  still,  oieenfaig  thw 
lastrea  in  the  window,  i  heard  footstepe,  and  thhifcing  it  wae  mf  iither,  or  aooae  one  of  the 
fimOy,  I  took  no  partienlar  aotiee.  But  as  it  same  neaasr,  I  tamed  voiDd,  and  saw  im 
the  door,  pmg  up  stairs,  a  great,  100;,  bagged  llgurs,  with  a  beasd.  I  knew  nothing  mori^ 
for  I  sank  senseless  upon  the  floor,  and  when  I  recovered  myself^  it  had  dlaappearsd.  Bat  it 
ia  eertainly  true,  and  I  can  take  my  saovameot  ealh  of  it* 

Jtm. — By  heaTens,  tls  woodeHbl  f 

^lor.— Is  it  not  strange  ? 
.  JMn. — As  we  have  plenty  of  time  on  cor  hands,  we  wittevamiBe  the  plaoe  to-naorrow. 

ITer.— Well,  don't  take  me  with  yon,  for  I  shall  be  of  no  senriee. 

JUK^Lndovieo  and  I  wiU  do  it,  and  Giorgfo  will  00  deebt  be  wiMag'^e  aeootapany  us,  for 
he  ia  an  old  soldier. 

Gior.^yf  iih  all  my  heart.     IwiO  aaon  flalsh  tlie  eanqpatga. 

Xlf.— Oh  sir,  do  not  attempt  to  look  into  it ;  it  eaa  new  be  foandaut  how  It  is. 

IZat.— Be  not  uneasy  ;  1  kiiew  a  little  of  eaoreisBL 

JUk^lf  yon  are  but  sure  of  what  yoa  are  about,  aad  that  it  wii  not  turn  eat  u  with 
brother  Boniface  the  Capuchfai,  who  tboaght  he  ondarslood  eaorelsHi  toe,  bat  the  gheit  I 
thrashed  hfan  within  aa  hich  ef  lUaiifoL 

lMdl->It  must  have  been  a  vigorous  ghost. 

Lts.— Yes,  certainly  ;  the  good  iriar  has  been  bed-ridden  these  four  yeers,  hot  he  is  stUl 
allea.  aad  yea  may  ask  hiai  alKtat  it 

LmL — Well,  we  are  not  aftaid  ef  beiag  thraahed;  we  have  ista  too,  and  eaa  hit  as  hard 
hlawB  aa  a  ghost 

JUs.— .Heaven  grant  it  awy  oeeae  te  that 

J2ia.-.You  will  attend  roe,  however,  if  I  eeme  bash  with  a  gaed  beaUag? 

Lu. — Oh,  yes,  with  all  my  heart ;  bnt  yon  and  Ladovieo  naf:  perhaps  oateh  a  pistol-ball ; 
and  how  vrill  Giorgio  look  when  his  bones  are  all  broken  ? 

Mr.-.Don*t  be  so  wondrous  wise,  ndss ;  my  hones  an  as  good  sa  ever.     Were  it  not 
for  tlie  wound  I  recei^ved  in  my  hip  at  Barceloaa,  I  woold  ma  a  raoe  with  yon ;  yee,  I  have  a 
aenstitution  as  hard  as  irea ;  bat  the  iroand  at  Bareehma,  and  that  in  my  right  shoalder  at 
Bellegarde— of  that  I  was  badly  cured— and  when  the  weather  ohaages,  I  foel  It  most  earsedly.  * 
But  as  to  the  ghost-hunting  expedition,  I  am  your  man.     I  will  take  my  sabre. 

*Za.— Of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  I  will  give  yoo  a  aluBch  candle,  and  that  will  do  mtfch 
better.    I  got  it  at  the  lost  pilgrimage. 

Allsr  this  conversation,  Rinakie  uaderteek  to  parfetai  the  aearoh,  which  he  dki  on  f  he 
fofcadag  day,  when  the  great  padooka  on  the  haU*>daar  wese  unkMked,  the  bolts  drawn, 
aad  the  door  opened,  upon  which  a  ceople  of  rata  Aewai  the  waider^  head,  who  instantly' 
iUl  down  in  a  swood.  The  raU  were  killed,  aad  the  wiadowa  opened,  bat  the  warder  left 
ti»  party  to  thensselves.  Lisberta  lighted  three  candles,  and  raeemmended  the  adventnr^rs 
«•  the  Holy  Yirgm,  St  Antheoy,  and  Bt  Maroiaoa,  andarent  away,  aasoring  them  at  the 
same  time  i^e  would  pray  most  devoutly  for  them  alt 

ne  hall  was  a  large  sqaare  apartment,  hoag  with  old  tapestry  aad  a  eoaple  of  foarily 
pietares,  bat  oentained  no  other  fiarnitnse. 

They  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  stairs,  aad  desosaded  thlrty.eia  eteps,  tm  they 
came  to  a  door,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  fastened  from  witWa.  This  door  appeared 
lery  old  and  rotten,  and  was  easily  broken  with  aa  irea  orow,  but  the  holU  fiam  within  did 
■ot  aioee.  The  vaalted  roef  gave  back  tiie  aouad,  aad  ear  adveatarsn^  erseping  throogh  tba 
taetwi,  eateredan  arohed  waf,  aemewhat  h%hcr  thaa  a  aM%  aad  about  half  as  broad. 

They  had  peeeeeded  aboafc  tanaty  paee«i  wbea  they  eaoM  te  asae  rtepe.  which  tbe^ 
deiceaded,  aad  a  Uttla  farther  foand  Mon  ttepi^  hayond  tifokihi  thwa  tasA^  'Ma  vwmnNj^ 
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shelving  downwardi,  and  led  to  an  arched  circular  room,  the  door  out  of  which  wai  Jke- 
wise  bolted  from  without. 

'*  Tbii,*'  said  Rinaldo,  is  a  subterraneous  passage,  intended  for  an  escape  in  time  of  war ; 
b«t  what  surprises  me  Is,  that  all  the  doors  are  bolted  from  without." 

They  were  about  to  break  the  door  open,  when  they  clearly  and  distinctly  heard  a  cry 
of  "  Woe  1  woe  1  woe  !**  at  which  Giorgio  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  his 
teeth  chattered.  Rinaldo  therefore  ordered  liudovico  to  take  the  coward  back  to  daylight, 
where,  on  their  arrival  in  the  great  hall,  Giorgio  was  seised  with  convulsions.  Ludovioo 
therefore  alarmed  the  castle,  and  Giorgio  was  earned  to  bed,  where  Ludovioo  bled  bim. 
The  warder's  wife  also  administered  some  stomachic  drops  to  her  patient,  who  seemed  In 
the  agonies  of  death. 

The  warder,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fright  he  had  himself  experienoedt 
crawled  to  him,  and  began  sometimes  to  curse  and  sometimes  to  pray,  while  Lisberta  and 
her  mother,  with  trembling  voice,  sang  an  hymn,  and  Ludovioo  emptied  half  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  did  not  stay  long  at  the  door  where  he  heard  the  cry,  but  knocking 
at  it,  colled  out,  **  Who  is  th^re  ?    Open  the  door,  or  I  will  force  ii.** 

A  voice  replied,  by  asking,  "  Who  thus  disturbs  the  inhabitants  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth?" 

**  One  who  would  be  acquainted  with  them,"  said  Rinaldo. 

'*  We  desire  not  to  see  him,*'  replied  the  voice. 

Rinaldo  repeated  his  threat :  **  Open,  or  we  will  force  the  door." 

"  If.  you  can  bear,"  said  the  voice,  *'  to  behold  that  which  is  Eiiried  beneath  the  earth, 
procure  the  keys  of  this  door  from  the  Count  of  Martagno.*' 

"  The  Count  of  Martagno,**  said  Rinaldo,  "  can  give  me  no  keys.     He  is  no  more.** 

"  Is  he  dead?**  asked  the  voice,  hastily. 

*'  He  died  two  years  ago,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

Here  followed  a  pause,  which  continued  till  Rinaldo  applied  the  crow,  and  forced  the  door. 

He  now  entered  a  dark  vault,  whence  a  tall  figure  suddenly  glided  away ;  Rinaldo  has- 
tened after  it,  but  it  shut  an  iron  door  behind  it  with  a  loud  noise.  Rinaldo  threw  hiatelf 
upon  a  bench  ;  his  candle  went  out,  and  he  heard  from  a  comer  of  the  room  a  female  voice 
saying,  with  a  melancholy  tone,  **  Just  heaven,  terminate  my  days  1  '* 

This  deeply  affected  Rinaldo,  who  started  up,  and  asked,  with  trembling  voice,  **  Who 
speaks?" 

**  If  I  may  coll  you  my  deliverer,'*  replied  the  voice,  "  know  that  the  most  wretched  of 
human  beings  implores  your  pity.  Ah !  even  were  you  the  cruel  Couqt  Martagno  himself 
could  you  behold  my  misery,  you  would  release  me  from  this  dungeon,  and  restore  me  to  the 
light  of  day,  of  which  1  have  so  long  been  deprived.*' 

Count  Martagno  is  dead." 

"  Dead !    God  be  praised !    Then  are  ray  sorrows  past" 

*  And  I  will  save  you." 

Rinaldo  heard  footsteps,  and  some  one  calling  him  by  name  from  a  distance.  He  an- 
swered, and  found  it  was  Ludovico,  who  came  very  opportunely  with  a  lighted  candle. 
Rinaldo  searched  for  his  candle,  lighted  it,  ordered  Ludovico  to  be  silent,  and  asked,  **  Thou 
Ihat  just  now  conversed  with  me,  where  art  thou?** 

"  Here,"  said  the  voice,  from  a  round  hole  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
"  here  am  I,  immersed  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  have  no  opening  but  this  hole,  throngfa 
which  I  receive  my  miserable  sustenance." 

Rinaldo  held  the  light,  and  saw  a  pale  haggard  countenance,  with  hollow  eyes,  before  the 
opening.     This  sight  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  almost  paralysed  Ludo-ico  himself. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  hurried  back,  "these  eyes  could 
never  bear  the  sight  of  daylight" 

Rinaldo  now  reflected  for  a  moment  and,  to  secure  himaelf  a  retreat,  examined  the  iron 
door  which  the  figure  had  shut  behind  her,  and  sent  Ludovico  back  for  some  tools  and  large 
padlocks ;  for  he  found  a  number  of  bars  and  fastenings  hanging  beside  the  door.  Meea* 
wiiile  be  strictly  enjoiaed  Ludovico  to  keep  silence  rehitive  to  what  he  had  seen. 

V^n  Ludovioo  was  gone^  Rinaldo  asked  the  prisoner,  «*  Have  yea  leeo  no  light  here  ?" 
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PriMoner, — Sometimes  a  dim-burning  lamp,  when  my  straw  or  my  bread  and  water  were 
brought  roe,  but  no  other  light. 

Rin, — Then  accustom  your  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  this  candle,  and  by  degrees  yoa 
will  be  enabled  to  bear  the  daylight. 

Pria. — Will  you  release  me  ? 

jRtn,— I  will. 

Pria. — Almighty  God  I  I  thank  thee.     Oh,  reward  my  deliverer  for  his  benevolence. 

Rinaldo  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  sighing,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  God !  teach  me  to  pray 
devoutly,  as  once  I  prayed  in  the  days  of  my  youthful  innocence  !** 

When  Ludovico  returned,  he  brought  not  only  the  padlocks  and  tools,  but  a  bottle  of 
wine,  some  fruit,  and  some  pastry,  **  for  the  unhappy,  unknown,  and  pitle-faced  stranger,"  as 
be  expressed  himself. 

**  You  have  done  extremely  well,  Ludovico,**  said  Rinaldo,  and  gave  the  prisoner  what  was 
brought  for  her.  She  received  it  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  while  she  was  eating, 
ber  deliverer  barred  the  iron  door,  and  padlocked  it ;  he  then  set  to  work  with  a  pickaxe 
and  crow,  and  widened  the  hole  so  that  the  prisoner  might  pass,  who  had  no  sooner  quitted 
ber  dungeon,  than  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

Heavens  !  what  a  sight !  Haggard,  pale,  and  meagre,  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  witb 
scarcely  clothes  to  cover  her,  she  tottered  forth,  leaning  on  Rioaldo,  along  the  subterraneous 
passage,  and  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  hall,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Unaccus* 
tomed  to  the  air,  she  sank  upon  the  earth.  Rinaldo  led  her  to  a  room,  where  he  laid  her 
upon  a  bed.     She  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Rinaldo  locked  the  doon 

When  it  was  day,  he  sent  Ludovico  to  the  nearest  town  to  buy  some  women's  clothes ; 
and,  meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  warder,  fixed  another  door  to  the  stairs,  which 
having  fastened  up,  he  took  him  to  the  chamber  where  the  liberated  prisoner  lay,  held  his 
band  to  his  mouth,  led  him  out  again,  and  locked  the  dooor. 

ITar.— Heavens  !  what  have  I  seen  ? 

J2»i.— The  secrets  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  You  are  a  man  of  understanding,  warder. 
What  you  have  seen  you  must  conceal  until  I  find  a  proper  opportunity  to  publish  the  whole. 
This,  perhaps,  concerns  the  honour  of  the  countess  and  her  family. 

War. — Baron,  I  am  a  man,  and  can  keep  silence.  • 

Asm. — If  you  do  not,  1  will  set  something  at  you  far  worse  than  the  rats. 

War. — Silence  about  the  rats.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  that  story.  However,  I  am  • 
Utile  consoled  by  seeing  that  Giorgio  is  not  so  great  a  hero  as  he  pretends. 

jRm. — How  is  he? 

IFar.— Better ;  he  says  he  heard  and  saw  dreadful  things. 

Rm. — The  fool !  he  saw  nothing.  'Twas  but  an  owl  that  screamed,  and  he  fell  down  in  » 
swoon. 

War. — An  owl !  oh,  heavens,  what  a  coward  ! 

Bin. — Hush,  hush  1  remember  the  rats. 

War. — Well,  well,  we  are  neither  of  us  any  great  matters  in  point  of  courage.  Bui— 
what  was  I  going  to  ask— Oh,  who  is  this  skeleton  of  a  woman  ? 

iZifi.  J- Silence.     Not  a  word  on  that  subject.     We  wilf  talk  of  it  to-morrow. 

Ludovico  now  brought  clothes,  which  were  given  to  the  stranger,  who  was  also  supplied 
with  food,  and  shut  up  in  a  chamber,  where  she  slept  a  day  and  a  half  almost  without  inter- 
mission, which  very  much  contributed  to  her  recovery. 

Giorgio  and  the  warder  were  much  rallied  by  Ludovico  for  their  cowardice,  and  the  latter 
was  besides  tormented  with  curiosity  on  account  of  the  secret,  of  which  ho  knew  nothing 
more  than  came  out  by  Ludovico*s  raillery. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico  went  in  search  of  further  discoveries  in  the  subterraneous 
passages.  They  had  loosened  the  padlocks  and  bars  from  the  iron  door,  and  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  open  it,  were  resting  a  short  time  from  their  labours,  when  they  heard  footsteps 
from  without.  Presently  the  bolt  was  drawn  back,  the  door  creaked  upon  iu  hinges,  and  a 
figure  came  half  in  sight,  when  liinaldo  sprang  up  and  thundered  out,  "  Halt  !" 

The  figure  instantly  disappeared,  knowing  the  ground  better  than  Rinaldo  and  Ludovleo, 
wbo  pursued  it.    They  now  stumbled  through  a  smaU  arched  way  till  thc^  caaai^  ta  ^^o^^ 
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stone  steps  leading  apwHrds,  and  ending'  at  an  iron  trap-door.  Tlicy  ascended  them,  and  entered 
a  tower  with  a  winding  staircase.  Having  also  ascended  these,  they  came  ont  on  the  batfle- 
aients4>f  the  tower,  and  pereefved  that  it  stood  entirely  alone,  on  the  farthest  peak  of  the 
mountain  where  the  castle  was  situated.  The  tower  had  no  entrance,  and  they  could  not 
comprehend  whither  the  figure  had  gone,  unless  a  rope-ladder  had  been  prepared  for  his 
escape. 

As  they  could  now  make  no  further  diseoTeries,  they  tnmed  back,  examfaied  the  trap-door, 
found  ft  Tcry  thick  and  strong,  and  well  furnished  with  bolts  from  within,  which  they  bolted 
and  padlocked  strongly.  In  Ifke  manner  they  locked  the  iron  doer  from  within,  and  retnraed 
through  the  hall  Into  the  castle. 

Meanwhile  the  lady,  haWng  rested  two  days,  had  considerably  recovered ;  and  Rinaldo, 
who  was  anxious  to  know  whom  he  had  thus  rescued  from  her  subterraneons  dungeon,  bow 
beg^n  to  make  inquiries  of  her,  to  which  she  repKed  as  follows  r— 

**  I  feci  it  my  duty,"  said  she,  **  to  give  my  deliverer  a  true  account  of  my  misfortunes^  and 
this  I  will  perform  to  the  ntmost  of  my  power.  My  name  is  Violanta,  danghter  of  one  Bro- 
tczsa  di  Noli,  fbrmerly  a  vassal  of  Count  Martagno,  who  hsd  recently  lost  his  first  wife,  when 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  become  acquainted  with  hhn.  He  declared  he  loved  me,  but  I  beMeved 
him  not.  He  swore,  however,  his  views  were  honourable,  and  solicited  my  hand  in  marriage. 
I  referred  hiro  to  my  father,  for  I  had  lost  my  mother  in  my  infancy.  My  father  was  then 
fighting  in  Spain  under  the  banners  of  his  lord,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.  Poor  and 
destitute,  I  sought  refuge  with  an  old  woman,  who  assisted  me  in  making  up  a  dower  with 
which  I  mi^ht  be  received  into  a  convent.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  this,  I  set  off  to  put 
my  plan  into  execution,  but  was  surprised  on  the  road,  bound,  and  carried  off,  I  know  not 
Whither.  'Twas  info  the  hands  of  Connt  Marlagno's  people  that  T  fell,  and  they  brought  toe 
to  this  castle,  where  the  count  again  repeated  his  profession  of  love.  I  rejected  every  dishoneor^ 
able  proposal  with  firmness  and  disdain,  and  declared  I  would  rather  die  thsn  resign  my  vfrtue. 
The  count  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  I  refused  by  art  and  fbrce,  but  all  was  in  vain.  To 
misuse  me  was  in  his  power,  but  not  to  make  me  yield  to  his  wicked  passion ;  and  I  told  him 
nothing  but  marriage  should  evrr  procure  him  what  he  asked.  Thus  finding  it  impoMlfale  to 
undermine  my  virtue,  he  resolved  to  obtain  me  by  that  means,  and  the  priest  united  us  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock." 

"  What !"  interrupted  Rinaldo,  "were  yon  then  married  to  Count  Martagno  ?" 

**  I  was,"  continued  Violanta,  "  to  my  misfortune.  He  lived  here  with  me  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  then  set  off  on  a  journey,  from  which  he  never  returned,  but 
(God  knows  why  !)  had  roe  conveyed  to  yonder  prison  where  you  found  me.  To  my  com- 
plaints I  received  no  answer,  and  the  world  heard  not  of  my  sorrows.  An  old  knave  gave  me 
bread  and  water,  and  daily  grumbled,  saying,  *♦  Will  you  live  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Just  heaven !"  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  *'  while  you  lay  in  a  dungeon,  the  count  was  again 
married  at  Messina.  His  widow  is  still  living,  and  certainly  hi^  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
this  villanous  transaction.** 

Their  conversation  was  now  interrnpted  by  a  noise  in  the  castle,  and  Rinaldo,  springing 
up  and  going  to  the  window,  saw  a  carriage  drive  up,  in  which  was  the  conntess. 

Rinaldo  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  when  they  were  alone,  she  told  him  the  Marqvis  Ro- 
mano had  received  the  captain  into  his  house,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  reeovery. 
•*  As  to  you,  chevalier,**  continued  she,  "  'tis  believed  you  have  embarked  and  left  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  nobility  leaving  Messina,  and  going  to  their 
estates,  to  come  and  see  you." 

Rinaldo  thanked  her  warmly  for  her  kindness,  and  for  her  care  of  his  safety ;  and  waited  a 
proper  time  for  declaring  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  the  story  of  Violanta. 

The  countess  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  tale,  and  desired  to  see  Violanta,  from  whose 
mouth  she  again  heard  her  stor\',  promised  her  protection  and  assistance,  and  told  her  she 
would  consider  her  as  a  sister. 

The  cattle  now  became  more  lively,  dhd  the  inquisitive  warder,  after  certain  hints  and 
partial  explanations,  made  no  further  inquiries.  Violanta  passed  for  a  companion  of  the 
countess,  and  no  one  knew  how  she  had  come  to  the  castle. 

One  fine  summer  evening  as  Rinaldo  and  the  countess  were  sitting  in  a  balcoiy  of  the 
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eastie,  hand  in  bandt  both  partsr  loat  la  ItaoagMi  and  withost  nttoh  aonvmrtte,  tba  ooim. 
ttta  at  length  tald  :— 

CoutUest.—  Sooner  or  later,  my  dear  friend,  we  mutt  come  to  an  explanation.  Why  ihould 
wa  postpone  it,  and  causa  ounelvet  so  many  neUneboly  ud  ledlaut  haun?  Let  tf  then  be 
now :  tell  me  sincerely  what  are  your  ftitura  plana? 

Rhu—To  do  that  which  1  must  do ;  to  leaTO  Sldly. 

Countess, — Alone? 

j7iii..-.Who  should  acoowpany  aa  aacept  my  LndoYioo? 

CbiM/es«.— And  no  ooo  else  ? 

Rin. — No  one.     He  will  never  deiaK  me. 

CoMJi/ecx.— -No  one  else  ?    Chevalier,  will  you  reaUy  tr«vel  alona? 

i2ifi..-.Ah,  countess,  it  must  be  so. 

CnoiCM9.— It  must  be  so  ?    Have  yon  then  eonneetions  elsewhere  that    ■ 

l^iii. — Unfortunate  connections. 

Onmtets. — Have  yon  a  wife? 

Rin — No,  neither  wife  nor  child;  neither  father  nor  mother ;  nor  a  country  that  ownsmOi  - 

Couniess — Have  you  then  been  banished  and  proacribed? 

JKb.— Everywhere, 

ChmUms. — Everywhere?  How  is  that  pomible?  Explain  yourself.  Are  you  not  the 
cavalier  Delia  Cintra? 

ilia. — I  am  not 

ComCBft. — What,  Uien,  Is  yoarnaflM? 

JMi.— That  yon  must  permit  me  to  ooneaaL  When  I  am  gone,  you  shall  know  whom  jon 
have  honoured  with  your  friendship  and  yOur  love. 

CouhUss. — You  make  me  melancholy.  The  Marquis  Romano  gave  it  out  that  he  knew 
yes. 

i}ta.— Trust  not  the  marquis  or  hb  IV>tettds ;  they  would  have  done  me  a  dreadful  Injury.  ** 
Now  I  see  through  it  all.     I  have  escaped  this  time ;  but  who  knows 

Cbwifisit. — Mysterious  man !  speak  out.  * 

Rin, — I  dare  not. 

Cbonfefff. — How  ?  I  hare  given  yon  my  heart,  given  myself  up  to  yon,  given  you  all  that 
waa  dear  to  rae,  and  rou  can  keep  secrets  from  me? — ^rom  me?  I  wfli  declare  still  more  to 
yen  than  you  already  know.     I  am  ready  to  go  with  yon,  whererer  you  would  go  yourself 

JZiii.— *T!8  impossible !     You  cannot  go  with  me.' 

Ckmttets. — I  offer  you  my  hand. 

Rin. — Unfortunate  woman  !  your  hand  belongs  to  some  more  honourable  man. 

Ctnntess. — It  belongs  to  the  father  of  my  child,  which  I— — 

lihi.**Almighty  God !  what  saycst  then?  Then  be  a  mother,  and  give  your  own  name  to 
your  child ;  mine  he  cannot  bear  with  honour. 

CbiM/nf.— Great  heavens  !  who  art  thou  ? 

J{0i.— -I  am — oh,  heavens !  I  must  not  tell  you. 

CotaUess.-'fie  you  who  you  may,  I  must  know. 

Rm, — When  you  Iny  In  m>'  arms,  you  were  in  the  anns  of  the  abomination  of  all  Italy. 

Ontntess, — Oh,  heavens ! 

RtM. — I  am — I  am  Rinaldiui. 

ComnUss. — Jcaus  Maria! 

The  countess  fell  from  her  seat,  and  swooned.  Rinaldo  carried  her  into  her^hamber. 
Early  the  next  day  he  asked  to  speak  with  her,  but  she  was  still  asleep.  Boon  after  a  note 
from  her  was  brought  to  him,  sealed  up,  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  Unfortunate  man  !  you  have  rendered  mo  inexpresaibly  miserable.     I  cannot  see  you 
more  *,  leave  me  to  my  fate,  and  pursue  yours.** 

Rinaldo  ordered  his  horse  and  rnnlo  to  be  saddled,  and,  settiag  off  with  Ludovico,  took 
leave  of  the  castle. 

They  conversed  very  little  on  the  road,  and  trawUod  two  dv^ft  ^aV^^MMXi  «•^Kfv^%V^l^  ^"^ 
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ooooected  ditoonrse.  Lndovioo,  indeed,  endcftvoured  to  turn  tbe  ■ttentioii  of  Rinatdo  to 
various  subjects ;  but  Rinaldo  was  wholly  averse  to  talk  of  them,  and  cootinnod  pensive  and 
silent. 

On  the  third  day,  they  set  off  from  a  miserable  little  inn  at  daybreak,  in  order  before  niglit 
to  get  beyond  a  pass  over  a  chain  of  mountains  which  had  been  described  to  them  as  extremely 
dangerous;  and  here  Rinaldo  himself  experienced  that  anxiety  so  often  felt  by  travellers  when 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such  robbers  as  he  had  once  commanded. 

They  reached  the  pass  by  noon,  and  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred  paces  before  they 
heard  a  distant  noise  and  outcry,  together  with  the  report  of  fire-arms. 

**  Come  on,**  said  Rinaldo  to  Ludovico,  **  here  is  danger.  Let  us  hasten  thither.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  obliged  to  become  enemies  of  some  of  our  old  companions.** 

**  Well,**  said  Ludovico,  "  with  all  my  heart ;  I  will  fight  my  man.** 

Thus  saying,  they  set  forward,  and  soon  discovered  a  carriage  stopped  by  six  or  eight  rob* 
bers,  who  were  taking  off  the  mules. 

'*  Halt  !*'  cried  Rinaldo,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  oat  hia 
pistol 

Immediately  a  shot  fell  near  him,  but  missed. 

Ludovico  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  fired  his  musket.  One  of  the  robbers  ibU,  tad  a 
seeond  fired  at  Rinaldo :  but  the  latter  rushing  among  them  with  his  sabre,  the  rest  Ami  to 
the  woods. 

**  These  cannot  be  any  of  our  comrades,**  said  Ludovico. 

Rinaldo  now  advanced  to  the  carriage,  while  Ludovico  helped  the  coachman,  who  lay 
wounded  by  some  of  his  party,  who  were  killed,  to  get  upon  his  legs,  and,  looking  in,  perodred 
the  Baron  Denongo  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Laura. 

*'  Chevalier  T  exclaimed  she»  the  mstant  she  saw  him ;  and  the  baron  said,  *'  Sir,  I  am 
under  the  greatest  of  obligations  to  you.  Were  it  not  for  your  courageous  assistance,  we 
bad  been  robbed,  and  perhaps  maltreated  in  the  most  dreadful  manner." 

'*  No  compliments  l**  replied  Rinaldo ;  **  a  man  of  honour  like  you  would,  doubtlesa,  in  the 
like  case^  have  equally  served  me.  I  will^  however,  do  more :  I  and  my  servant  will  escort 
you ;  for  I  perceive  some  of  your  attendants  are  killed,  and  others  wounded.** 

**  Chevalier,**  replied  the  baron,  **  your  generosity  has  anticipated  a  request  I  was  about  to 
make.  I  have  about  six  leagues  to  go  to  my  castle,  and,  as  you  have  observed,  have  lost  some 
of  my  attendants.  An  old  man  like  myself  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  a 
young  man  of  honour  like  you ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  I  have  in  some  measure  deserted 
this  kindness,  since  in  my  youth  I  rendered  others  such  services  as  you  are  now  conferring  on 


me.** 


While  these  and  a  few  more  compliments  were  passing  between  the  baron  and  Rinaldo, 
during  which  Laura  continued  silent,  Ludovico  bound  up  the  coachman's  wounds  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  and  helped  him  on  to  the  coach-box ;  he  also  put  the  mules  to  the  carriage ;  and 
everything  being  in  readiness,  they  set  off,  Rioaldo  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

In  five  hours  they  arrived  at  the  baron's  castle,  where  the  baron  thus  addressed  him  :— 
'*  Chevalier,**  said  he,  **  it  is  now  my  turn  not  only  to  show  you  my  politenes^  but,  as  you 
have  saved  my  life,  to  request  the  favour  of  your  taking  up  your  abode  at  my  house.** 

To  this  Rinaldo  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply,  when  Laura  added—'*  You  must  not  refuse 
us,  chevalier." 

Upon  this  ho  sprang  off  his  horse,  and  accepted  the  invitation,  which  was  also  very  grate- 
ful to  Lud%vico. 

t  Chevalier,*'  said  Ludovico,  "  we  have  again  fallen  into  kind  and  tender  hands :  here  we 
shall  be  well.** 

**  We  shall  not  sUy  long,'*  replied  Rinaldo.. 

**  Aha  r*  returned  Ludovico ;  **  had  I  money,  I  would  bet  we  shall  not  go  very  soon.** 

RitL — Then  you  would  lose. 

Ijud, — Lose  what?    Not  my  money  ;  I  know  you  better.      Such  a  pair  of  black  eyes  will 
not  soon  suffer  you  to  depart ;  however,  I  cannot  blame  you ;  in  your  place  I  should  do  the 
/tame. 

JiJM. — This  time,  however,  you  are  deceived. 
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Lwd, — You  will  deo«ive  jtounelf  fint. 
i{m. ^Not  unlets  I  am  fint  deceived. 
Lud, — That,  too,  may  come  to  paia;  nor  will  I  contradict  you,  provided  it  be  by  • 


Bin. — Indeed !  then  you  think—— 

fMd.^^That  I  would  not  trust  one  of  them.  let  them  appear  as  honourable  as  they  may. 

iftn.— -.Where  did  you  learn  this  philosophy  ?  ^ 

JLtui— In  the  world,  where  I  have  lived,  and  moved,  and  heard,  and  seen  a  great  deaL 

iiifi.— Unload  our  baggage,  and  take  it  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  my  reception. 

i;ii42,..Well,  all  is  for  the  best.  But  now  you  must  go  to  the  old  man»-and  to  Ug 
daughter. 

The  old  man  was  a  worthy,  hearty  old  man,  much  advanced  in  years ;  and  though  tor- 
mented with  many  bodOy  pains,  by  no  means  morose ;  he  was  liberal,  c^tty,  and  good-natured. 
Ludovioo*s  courage  he  easily  found  means  to  reward  by  giving  him  a  purse  of  ducats ;  but  as 
to  his  guest,  whom  be  only  knew  as  Chevalier  Delia  Cintra,  be  oould  not  discover  any  mode 
of  requiting  his  services  without  wounding  his  delicacy ;  he  consulted,  therefore,  with  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  equally  unable  to  point  out  a  way  of  discharging  this  important 
obligation. 

RWftM^  did  not  live  so  free  from  care  with  the  baron  as  in  the  castle  of  the  countess. 
Many  reflections  on  his  present  situation  and  fotnre  prospects  intruded  on  his  mind,  and  others 
suggested  many  motives  for  shortening  his  stay.  Having  given  Laura  a  hint  of  this,  she 
replied,  **  At  Messina  we  all  imagined  you  had  left  the  island  after  that  bloody  affray ;  but  I 
now  pereeive  you  were  in  no  hurry  to  quit  it.  Why,  then,  should  your  visit  to  my  fotber 
seem  so  tedious  and  unpleasing  ?** 

JUr,— That  would  be  impossible. 

£««r«.*-Pterhaps  a  desire  to  be  elsewhere— in  company  with  some  one  who  interests  yoa 
flMwe  than— my  fother. 

Am.  (ssuKn^.)— What  a  good  old  man! 

Laxra  (carelesgly). — That  he  certainly  is.  His  greatest  concern  is  that  he  knows  not  bow 
to  compensate  the  man  who  has  saved  his  life.     As  for  me 

ittii.— You  would  know  better. 

Xaicra.— 1  would  give  you  something ;  but  more  I  cannot  do. 

Am.— And  this  present— 

LoMTo. — I  have  not  yet  determined  what.     You  must  give  me  time  to  think  of  it.     Bat  if 
the  loadstone  that  drew  you  hither- 
Jim.— >Do  you  call  my  unhappy  fate  a  loadstone? 

Ztoura. — Your  unhappy  fate !    I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Ruu — *Tis  better  it  should  be  known  to  me  alone.  It  drives  me  hence,  and  would  expel 
me  from  Paradise  itselfl 

Laura. — Have  you  quarrelled  with  the  Countess  Martogno? 

ilin. ..Why  do  you  talk  of  the  countess? 

Laura.-^Do  not  pretend  ignorance  ;  I  know  what  1  say. '  Perhaps  you  have  lost  your  way. 
The  countess  has  several  estates  and  castles,  and  is  now  in  the  country. 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  baron,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand^ 
saying,  "  Here  is  a  singular  piece  of  intelligence  from  Messina.  'TIs  there  positively  asserted 
that  the  celebrated  Rinaldini  is  not  dead,  but  is  actually  in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  robbers* 
fiom  whom  this  brave  knight  has  rescued  us,  were  some  of  his  people.  It  would  be  very 
unfortunate  should  this  unwelcome  guest  take  up  his  quarters  in  our  valley.  I  will  arm  aU 
my  people,  for  he  sometimes  attacks  castles,  and  even  fortified  places.*' 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"*  said  Rinoldo,  **  that  Rinaldini  can  be  in  Sicily.  Were  it  so,  we  should 
certainly  have  heard  something  of  him,  for  he  cannot  remain  long  inactive.  '* 

**  Certainly,**  replied  the  baron,  '*for  he  lives  by  exciting  a  constant  agitation  and  alarm.** 

Am..— Surely  ;  by  and  in  constant  agitation  and  alarm. 

Boron.— Even  in  Messina  the  greatest  fear  prevaUs.  *Ti8  said  the  viceroy  will  order  out 
the  militia,  and  set  a  price  on  the  bead  of  this  king  of  robbers. 

Rin, — I  cannot  reckon  much  upon  the  price;  for  when  I  fell  into  his  hands> hn h^kisctA. 
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ymj  boDourably  to  me,  and  mide  me  promiie  not  to  UM  auyflrtliDt  •r  <tt<l«gewgtiimjdm; 
and  in  open  field  I  wonld  bj  no  means  contend  with  bim. 

•:-  Aimii.«---1b  lb«tk  I  am  alainood  Ibr  tfafe  franei  of  oitr  nobOity,  and  flnr  my  0W&  Imrielfam 
old  and  feeble,  and  what  are  only  twelve  men*  whom  I  have  in  the  castle,  against  sacb  a  des- 
perado? Chevalier,  you  must  do  me  the  favour  to  stay  some  time  longer  with  as.  Yob  are 
a  man  of  courage  and  reaohitiQB,  and  your  Ludovlco  la  a  fine  deapenfte  fellow  toOi  Yes» 
indeed,  were  he  not  in  your  service,  I  could  almost  hnagine  him  one  of  Rlnaldlni's  band. 
i2iii.-^Heieeus  boM^uoagfa}  but  I  don't  think  we  haveanytlring  tia  fear  trmn  hiniw 
Meaawhile,  the  banmli  atewand  new  returned  fhim  the  neighbouring  town,  where  he  had 
boen  to  mnsaot  some  buelness,  and  having  giv«n  an  account  of  his  variona  commisaiMii^  he 
added,  that  several  travellers  had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  robbers  on  the  roada  In  the 

'«ldnlty. 

**  Ay,  that  is  what  I  feared,"  saMthebanm;  •*  the  stoma  ooaaBS  naoier  and  naawr." 

Thesteward  now  quitted  the  niom,  and  the  baron  cootiMMd  to  expatiate  apao  bit  owet 
and  feara.  Rhialdo  tndeavoiired  ia  vala  to  banish  them ;  and  Lawa,  who  feand  Rlnald^ 
wouUstUlpersiatinhisfaitentioaBof  leanring  thea^  aaid,  «*The  ohiaf  dutyof  a  fcm^ht  is  te 
pioteot  and  defend  the  ladies ;  I  therefore  reqnast  of  yon,  chevalier,  not  to  fergtt  yonn*  aad 
to  stay  here  to  protect  me.** 

Mi, — Yon  kaowt  however,  thai  the  proteetieo  ef  a  knigfait  ia  not  wholly  disManlM. 

JBmrm, — Right,  my  good  ohevalier}  yon  will  remind  her  of  that,  fer  otherwiae  she  asight 
desire  it  gratia. 

Zmtra.'^l  know  not  how  soeh  a  aerviee  can  be  repaid. 

JUib^The  reward  depends  on  yow  own  will ;  hot  paid  itaauil  be. 

Laura. — Then  let  my  father  pay  for  mo. 

J^aron.— That  cannot  be.     licsides,  I  am  a  debtor  also,  and  wmmt  pay  fer  mysalC 

£aiir<i.— Well,  then  I  wlU  pay  yon  Uke  some  liereine  ef  rananoa.    Talie  Hua 
the»e  are  my  colours — wear  it,  and  let  it  infiame  you  to  mighty  deeds,  and  teaeh  3roato  I 
worthy  of  the  present     Behave  like  a  man  and  a  true  knight;  and  tlien  you  shall  also  gain 
what  I  wear  near  this  riband 

JBarofu — How?    That  must  be  yonr  heart. 

Lattra. — No,  my  dear  father,  I  mean  my  portrait. 

Here  the  cpnversation  ended,  and  Rinaldo  began  to  struggle  with  himself,  thus  reflecting 
on  his  views  and  plans :— "  To  what  end  should  I  continue  longer  in  this  castle ;  what  advan- 
tage can  it  bring?  It  will  but  form  a  net,  hi  which  I  shall  aoon  be  caught  Why  should  I 
delude  myself  with  false  hopes  ?  Laura's  hand  I  can  never  obtain ;  and  even  had  I  uafeiriy 
stolen  her  as  a  knight,  should  I  not  again  be  torn  feom  her  as  a  captain  of  banditti  ?*' 

With  these  reflections,  he  threw  himself  down  beneath  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  that  meandered  throngh  flowery  meadows  along  the  plains  that  boonded  the  moumulnt. 
Here  he  endeavoured  to  form  some  resolution,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do^  aad 
soothed  by  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air,  lie  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  he  perceived,  a  few  steps  frbm  him,  sitting  on  a  atone,  beneath  a  lofty 
pine,  a  man  in  singular  clothing,  reading  a  book  ;  his  bloomuig,  florid  countenance  seemed  at 
variance  with  his  white  head  and  beard,  which  marked  him  for  aa  old  man.  His  long  and 
ample  robe  was  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  sky  blue,  and  girded  high  up  with  a  belt  of 
fiery  red.  His  arms  were  covered  with  the  white  sleeves  of  an  under  garment  and  hia  leet 
had  no  clothing  iMit  the  thongs  of  red  leather  with  which  his  broad  sandals  were  bonnd. 

This  singular  man  strongly  attmcted  Rnialdo*s  attention ;  ho  contemplated  him  for  a  time 
in  silence,  but  at  length  he  aroec,  approached  and  accosted  him ;  npon  which  the  clieerfol  ohl 
man,  first  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  said,  **  How  oanst  thou  be  so  hnprudent  to  sleep  so  care- 
lesriy  in  this  place,  where  venomous  creatures  aboond  ?** — **  Is  there  really  any  danger  ?*'  said 
Rinaldo. — "  Look  behind  you,"  replied  the  old  man  with  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

Rhialdo  looked,  and  perceived  a  dead  serpent  in  the  gross,  not  fer  from  the  spot  where  he 
bad  slept.  He  started,  and  cast  an  inquisitive  look  towards  the  old  man,  who,  UDderstaBding 
bla  meaning,  said,  '*  That  snake  approached  you  as  you  slept.** 

iRla.~And  is  now  dead  I 

Oid  Moil^Am  yon  see. 
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Jtta,— To  what  go«d  fortune  da  I  owe  my  la&ty  ? 

O&f  3fan.— I  passed  near  yoQ  as  the  serpeot  was  dartiog  towards  you,  and— it  is  dead. 

J2m. — You  killed  it?    But  with  what  weapons  ?    I  perceive  you  have  none. 

Old  Man. — There  are  words  which  have  twice  the  force  of  any  weapons. 

JBm— Words*. 

Old  Man. — Yes,  words.  I  seated  myself  opposite  yon,  that  as  long  as  you  slept  no  similar 
misfortune  might  attend  you. 

Rin. — Accept  my  best  thanks,  and  permit  me  to  stare  your  name  in  m;  grateful  roeoM>ry. 

Old  Man. — Names  render  men  neither  better  nor  more  remarkable  than  they  really  are. 
Remi^mber  my  figure,  and  I  shall  live  in  your  memory  without  a  name. 

Rin. — You  speak  the  most  modern  dialect  of  the  island,  and  your  dress  is  that  ofan« 
tiquity.     How  can  this  be  reconciled  ? 

Old  Man. — In  the  simplest  manner  possible. 

Bm. — Once  more,  who  are  you  ? 

Old  Man. — That  which  you  may  also  be  if  you  will,  a  friend  to  wisdom. 

Rm — Ts  wisdom,  then,  a  universal  friend  ? 

Old  Man.'T-hM  unh'orsal  as  the  sun,  and  like  him  its  rays  warm  every  heart  that  is  adapted 
to  receive  them.  But  to  feel  this  celestial  warmth  requires  an  organization  which  all  men  do 
not  possesses  bad  man  is  not  w«»i  thy  to  know  the  road  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  ;  and  that 
which  to  the  good  would  be  a  blessiog,  to  the  bad  would  prove  a  curse.  To  him  that  has  no 
amell,  the  fragraoee  of  tbeso  flowery  vales  is  Vain ;  and  as  each,  element  requires  a  peculiar 
organization  in  the  creatures  that  inhabit  it,  so  does  the  temple  of  wisdom  require  a  certaia 
ei^aaization  in  him  that  would  enter  its  sanctuary. 

RoL, — Here  great  secrets  are  unfolded. 

Old  Jtfaii.— The  temple  of  wisdom  is  the  temple  of  nature*  and  in  nature  nothing  is  secret* 
What  men  call  the  secrets  of  nature  are  but  the  laws  which  are  clearly  written  in  the  book  of 
imtmne,  and  that  is  open  to  every  man.  Read  in  that  book — read*  with  the  ey<^s  of  the  sou^ 
whose  eye  is  observation.  This  eye,  however,  must  be  clear,  and  tl^is  deamcss  is  the  child 
of  peace  and  of  the  absence  of  the  passions.  *Tis  but  the  pure  fountain  that  shows  the  just 
reflections  of  the  alUanimating  sun.  Troubled  streams  are  no  mirrors.  Just  so  it  is  with 
wisdom.  Nature  resembles  a  beautiful  vFoman,  who  sometimes  carelessly  exposes  her  secret 
charms,  and  conceals  the  rest  with  the  utmost  care.  He  who  can  think,  feel,  prove,  and  ob- 
serve, is  worthy  to  behold  her  without  a  veil.  Nature  but  speaks  to  those  who  have  organs 
fine  CfMmgh  to  hear  her  voice.  The  refinement  of  the  senses  is  an  approach  to  the  secrets  of 
nature.  The  man  who  approaches  her  with  a  pure  heart  and  clear  eyes,  she  calls  her  high 
priest,  and  welcomes  to  her  sanctuary.  There  the  veil  falls  from  his  eyes,  and  all  that  was 
before  incomprehensible  becomes  clear  and  plain ;  for  all  that  is  incomprehensible  in  this 
subluna^  world  lies  in  assimilation,  and  this  is  what  the  least  of  mankind  may  understand. 
The  loadstone  only  acts  on  its  like,  and  its  efiluvia  are  wonderful.  This  power  is  but  a  trifle ; 
there  are  secret  powers — powers  of  the  soul ;  and  their  mode  of  action  is  still  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  the  loadstone. 

Rin. — And  this  power  lies  in  the  soul  of  every  man  ? 

Old  Man. — Of  every  man.  But  it  must  be  awakened  and  brought  into  action.  In  the 
best  oi  mankind  it  awakens  of  itself. 

Rin. — This  depends  on  the  sphere  of  action  men  adopt 

Old  Man. — A  vcr>'  just  observation,  my  son ;  every  man  has  a  certain  relation  to  the 
whole. 

Rin. — Many  things  lie  beyond  his  sphera 

Old  Man. — He  endeavours  to  collect  them  together  within  it. 

Rjn The  time  and  circumstance  of  man's  existence  are  so  limited,  that  men  often  only 

begin  to  knoiv  themselves  when  they  ore  ceasing  to  live. 

Old  Man, The  life  of  man  is  like  the  course  of  the  sun.     His  entrance  into  life  is  as  the 

noming.  His  noon  is  his  diief  period  of  activity  ;  his  evening  is  death.  Thus  the  sun  leaves 
the  horizon  ;  his  li<rht  is  lo^t  in  twilight,  yet  his  rays  still  illuminate  many  a  cottage,  and  are 
beheld  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains^  Many  things  thpre  are  which  do  not  appear,  but 
yet  not  the  less  exist.     The  weak  eye  of  man,  strengthened  and  aasistcd  by  glasses,  diseeveca 
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things  unknown  before.    Thus  year  sours  eye,  when  you  have  learnt  how  to  strengthen  aad 
assist  it,  may  make  discoveries  you  do  not  now  suspect. 

Here  the  old  man  put  his  book  into  his  bosom  and  arose.  Rinaldo  beheld  him  with 
doubtful  eye,  till  after  a  short  pause,  he  said — 

Old  Man» — Farewell,  my  son  I  Let  not  your  powers  sleep  in  your  mind*8  eye  I  Awaken 
them  t    It  requires  but  a  breath  to  fan  the  spark  into  a  flame.     Farewell ! 

Rin, — Whither  are  you  going? 

Old  Man. — Whence  I  came.    To  the  mountain- valley  where  I  dwelL 

Hm. — May  I  visit  you  there  ? 

Old  3fafi/— I  invite  you  to  come. 

J{in.— Where  shall  I  fiud  your  habitation  ? 

Old  Man. — Pursue  the  river's  course.  Yonder  in  the  mountain  are  my  scholars,  constantly 
employed  in  the  study  of  Nature's  works ;  they  will  show  you  my  dwelling.  Meanwhile  open 
the  head  of  that  serpent,  and  you  will  find  in  his  brain  a  small  green  stone^t^ke  it,  and  it 
will  defend  you  against  poison. 

The  old  man  now  left  him,  and  Rinaldo  beheld  him  till  the  mountain  concealed  him  from 
his  view. »  He  then  sought  for  the  stone  in  the  serpent*s  brain ;  and  having  found  it,  went 
back  In  pensive  mood  to  the  castle. 

Here  it  was  remarked  that  Rinaldo  appeared  more  thoughtful  than  usual ;  and  Laura 
Invited  him  to  pass  a  few  moments  in  her  chamber  after  supper,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  the 
haron  had  retired.  He  found  her  alone,  and  she  appeared  confused,  which,  however,  Rinaldo 
avoided  noticing. 

Laura. — Chevalier,  you  have  these  two  days  grown  quite  thoughtful  and  absent,  and  still 
more  to-day  than  before.  If  I  knew  the  cause  of  your  inquietude,  perhaps  I  might  alleviate 
jL  I  trust  myself  alone  with  you,  because  I  have  something  important  to  disclose.  But  I 
rely  upon  your  honour  to  pardon  the  declaration  I  am  about  to  make,  should  it  wound  your 
heart.  You  will  forgive  this  expression ;  for  though  I  may  be  deceived,  your  behaviour  for 
some  days  past  perhaps  needlesdy  alarms  me  for  your  pretensions. 

Rin^—'l  understand  you. 

Laura. — Indeed ! 

Jtin. — Fear  not. 

Xaura.-— How  ? 

Jlin.— Declare  yourself. 

Laura  now  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Rinaldo  ;  a  pause  followed,  and  sne  first  broke  silence. 

Xaicra. — I  will  declare  myself. 

Rin, — If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  do  so. 

Laura. —  I  will ;  I  must  hazard  it. 

IKi'n.— You  hazard  nothing. 

Xauro..— That  we  shall  see.     Know  then  I  love— 
*      «m.— Indeed ! 

Xatira. — Indeed. 

/2<ii.— Is  that  your  secret? 

Laura. — It  is. 

Rtn. — And  why  did  you  not  conceal  it? 

Laura. I  would  find  a  confident  who  will  receive  it,  and  guard  it  as  his  own. 

jRtn. — It  is  so  guarded. 

Laura. — Hear  me  further.  My  father  has  an  intention  of  marrying  me.  Tliis  I  know ;  to 
whom,  I  know  not     But  be  it  to  whom  it  may,  I  am  certain  I  cannot  love  him. 

Rin. — Of  that  yon  cannot  be  certain. 

Laura. — I  know  it  but  too  surely ;  for,  to  him  I  love,  I  am  certain  he  will  not  give  me. 

Rin. — That  is  the  question. 

Laura. — No  question,  but  certainty.    The  man  I  love  is  beneath  my  rank.    He  is  not  noble. 

/{tn.— If  you  think  him  noble,  and  if  he  deserves  the  love  of  a  noble  heart,  he  is  doubly 
ennobled.    May  I  know  his  name  ? 

J^aura. — Oh,  yes ;  to  you  I  am  not  afraid  to  name  him.     He  is  my  father's  secretary. 

Rin, — As  for  as  I  know  him,  a  very  worthy  man.     I  cannot  disapprove  your  passion. 
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ro. — Indeed  1    Not  disapprove  it?    Not  even  though 

Bin, — I  nnderitand  you ;  though  I  nyself  were  the  man  for  whom  you  were  destined  by 
your  fill  her. 

A  door  now  opened,  and  the  secretary  entered ;  then  setting  Rinaldo's  hand,  he  pressed  it 
to  his  bosom,  and  was  about  to  speak»  when  the  latter  led  him  op  to  Laura,  placed  him  in  her 
arms,  and  left  the  room. 

Rinaldo  slept  but  little,  and  left  the  castle  at  daybreak,  to  visit  the  dwelling  of  the  old  man 
with  whom  he  had  lately  become  acquainted.  He  followed  the  ooorse  of  the  rirer,  entered 
the  small  yallcy  between  the  hills,  and  came  to  a  plain  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Before 
him  was  an  olive  grove,  through  which  a  pathway  led  directly  to  three  marble  statues,  adorned 
^  with  hieroglyphics,  and  behind  them  stood  an  altar,  with  a  beautiftil  basso  relievo,  under  which 
was  this  inscription  :— 

AIKA  ZAPABTAAAM. 

Rnf  ALDo  was  deeply  engaged  In  contemplating  these  6gures,  when  he  descried  a  tall,  thin, 
old  man  coming  towards  him,  with  an  olive  branch  in  his  hair,  and  a  hermit's  serpentine  staff 
in  his  hand.  This  man  saluted  Rinaldo,  saying,  *'  Welcome,  honourable  stranger,  who  yester- 
day spoke  with  our  great  and  beloved  master.*' 

Rinaldo  made  him  a  bow  of  thanks,  and  he  proceeded  thus  : — 

**  You  contemplate  these  figures,  and  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  with  so  much  apparent 
curiosity,  that  I  can  read  your  wishes  in  your  eyes.  As  to  the  words  A/xa  £afa/3raX«fc, 
they  signify  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  same  as  the  Peruvians  call  Viracocha.  He  is 
represented  by  the  6gurc  you  there  see,  of  an  old  man,  symbolical  of  the  eternal,  all-creative 
unity.  The  three  flames  that  ■surround  his  head  are  the  symbolic  number  of  perfection.  His 
extended  hands,  in  which  are  placed  the  sun  and  the  earth,  are  the  symbols  of  the  first  number 
that  arises  out  of  unity,  the  number  of  creation  and  the  type  of  production.  The  sun  and  tbo 
world  are  links  of  a  chain.  The  body  of  the  column  is  the  symbol  of  harmony,  and  is  sculp- 
tnred  with  the  heavenly  lyre.  It  rests  on  seven  books,  which  are  the  seven  books  of  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  are  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The  four  chords  of  the  instrument  are  the 
symbol  of  the  tctrachordon,  union  of  the  harmony  in  the  number  four.  This  also  is  the  symbol 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  arising  also  of  the  mathematical  point,  line,  superflces,  and  depth. 
These  hieroglyphics  express  the  whole  of  nature,  namely,  existence,  organization,  plurality,  and 
motion.'* 

Rinaldo  beheld  his  informant  with  surprise,  and  was  about  to  inquire  after  the  old  man, 
when  he  himself  appeared  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  seen  him  the  preceding  day, 
and,  saluting  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  waved  his  hand,  saying,  "  Well,  my  son,  you  have  kept 
your  word.**  He  then  conducted  him  through  flowery  fields,  and  said,  *<  This  is  the  valley  I 
inhabit  It  still  retains  its  most  ancient  name,  and  thence  I  am  called  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  Old  Man  of  Fronteja,  a  name  which  is  now  grown  so  general  that  I  have  adopted  it 
nyself.** 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Rinaldo  was  much  struck  with  a  name  mentioned  in  0\ym» 
pia's  letter,  and  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  account  given  him  by  the  Marquis  Romano  of 
this  man,  with  whom  he  had  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  and  was  now  conversing. 
At  this  sudden  discovery,  the  forms  of  Olympia,  the  marquis,  and  the  captain,  seemed  to  stand 
before  him,  and  he  knew  not  whether  to  advance  forward  with  the  old  man,  or  to  hasten  away 
from  his  presence  and  return  home.  He  dreaded  a  meeting  with  these  persons,  thought  hini- 
sdf  betrayed,  and  considered  his  aged  companion  as  his  mortal  enemy. 

Having  arrived  at  a  small  altar,  the  old  man  plucked  two  roses,  laid  them  on  the  altar, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  sacrifice  of  friendship  r  He  then, 
turned  to  Uinaldo  and  said,  **  Stranger,  here  you  are  in  safety.** 

*'  What  should  I  fear?'*  said  Rinaldo,  in  a  proud  tone. 

**  Men,**  replied  the  old  man,  and  went  on  without  seeming  particularly  to  notice  the 
inquiry. 

«<  Men  there  are  everywhere,*'  answered  Rinaldo,  **  and  I  have  nothhig  to  fear  that  otben 
may  not  fear  also.** 

'*  With  us,'*  continued  the  old  man,  **  I  have  told  you,  yon  are  amon^  irienda^** 
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Riaildo  BOW  pwcowitd  with  Ut  conductor  wttboat  spooking  oAother  word*  and  tke  latter 
showed  him  his  dwelling,  which  was  built  in  a  very  noble  and  antique  style.  Upoo  the  vmnmi* 
laiM  stood  hcraatagos^  wliieh^  ao  the  okl  mam  aakU  yowiger  nan  thaA  hiaaelf  iohabiled*  but 
who  devoted  thomsotvet  to  Tarioos  stadies  and  eontomplatioDs 

**  Is  the  number  of  your  yonng  men  great  ?"*  inquired  Rinaido. 

**  Thrice  sevea,**  fopMod  tka  old  maa. 

They  now  entered  Uw  hoose^  m  the  niddle  room  of  which  the  old  man  regaled  his  gnost 
wilh  an  oxceHeat  breakfaat,  whUo  himaeif  ate  only  a  few  spoonfula  of  honey,  and  some  thin 
alioeo  of  wUto  brand.     Ho  draik  no  wino,  and  hia  bovorage  waa  milk. 

•*  Have  you  lived  hero  long?"  askod  Rinaido. 

**  Not  long,"  answered  the  old  man,  **  and  yet  longer  than  the  age  of  man." 

Rinaido  cast  at  him  a  look  of  doubt  and  surprise^  and  at  length  inquired,  "  You  have  already 
exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  the  life  of  man  ?*' — *'  Twice,"  was  his  reply. 

Rinaido  now  beheld  him  with  inereased  surprise.  But  the  oU  man  seemed  not  to  notioe 
a  i  and  Rinakio  was  about  to  inquire  further,  when  ho  hoard  female  voices  singing,  and  um 
two  youog  wooott  in  vails  pasa  by,  hand  in  hand. 

"  Who  are  these  ?"  said  Rinaido "  Two  of  my  scholars,"  replied  the  old  imm. 

'*  Do  women  live  here  also?*'—*'  Dati^ghters  of  wiadom ;  priestesses  in  the  templa  of  nature 
«ndof  truth." 

Rinaido  was  again  sUanl,  and  the  old  man  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  a  simple  8|Mrt- 
mant,  where  be  Cbund  a  eonch,  on  which  the  old  maa  seated  himseli;  and  Rhialdo  IbUowed  his 
«XBmple. 

The  old  man  now  broke  silence  and  said,  **  From  my  earliest  youth  upifards  I  was  a  IHand 
and  eager  inquirer  into  nil  mysteries  ;  and  to  this  day,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  always  ne- 
«oeded  in  developing  the  secrots  of  all  ages  and  nations." 

Rinaido  behrid  hhn  with  surprise,  and  the  old  man  proceeded.  **  I  studied  the  ssFmbolioal 
ttythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  the  theogony,  cosmogony,  and  all  the  sacred  leaning 
«f  the  most  ancient  natknia ;  I  stodied  the  ahaster  of  the  Gentoos,  the  zendavesta  of  the 
Psrsiana,  the  edda  of  the  ledandors,  tho  ohou-kiog  and  ly-king  of  the  Chinese.  1  developed 
the  nature  of  the  kakosophia  aad  kakodamonia,  studied  tho  anthroposophia,  and  at  lei^th 
became  what  I  am  now— ^  true  theosophist.  This  namo  I  have  now  adopted :  you  nrost  ima- 
gine it  took  a  long  period  of  time  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  that  time  heaven  haa  grantsd 


Here  the  theosophist  paused,  and  then  said,  "  Frieiui,  why  did  you  quit  the  castle  without 
mentioning  your  intention  ?  You  have  caused  uneasinem  there  on  account  of  your  absettoa.*" 
^^  To  whom?**  inquired  Rinaido. 

The  old  man  made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to  a  large  mirror,  formed  of  a  plate  of  poUslied 
metal.  Rinaido  looked,  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  beheld  Laura  and  Ludovico,  asit 
were,  in  person  before  him.  The  motion  of  their  hands  and  features  showed  they  were  con- 
versing on  some  snbject  very  interesting  to  them. 

**  I  hear  them  speak,"  said  the  old  nnm •*  Speak?"  saU  Rinaido.    **  Yon  cannot  hear 

them,"  returned  tho  old  man,  **  but  I  hear  with  the  cast  of  the  soul,  which  brings  me  doae  to 
them." — "  What  do  they  say?" — The  lady  is  uneasy  at  yonr  departure,  and  your  servant  is 
telling  her  he  imagines  you  are  gone  only  on  some  little  excursion ;  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  explanation." 

Rinaido  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  nor  did  tho  old  man  distnrb  his  reflections.  When 
Rinaido  again  turned  bis  eyes  towards  the  mirror,  he  saw  Laura  in  her  chamber,  and  the 
aecretary  in  her  arms.  He  turned  his  eyes,  and  said,  **  Friend,  you  are  a  great  man."— > 
"  What  I  am  you  may  be  also,"  said  the  old  man ;  *'  I  am  not  the  only  man  of  my  kind  In 
the  world." 

Rinaido  now,  with  a  deep  sigh,  asked,  "Do  you  know  me?"— ••Why  should  I  not?" 
replied  the  old  man,  and  pointed  to  the  mirror.  • 

Rioaldo  lookkd  again,  and  beheld  his  own  likeness  in  his  banditti  dress,  upon  the  Appen- 

nines,  in  front  of  Donato*8  hermitage,  lie  started,  and  said,  **  Do  you  know  Donate  ?** **  Why 

should  I  not  ?**  mqnired  the  old  man,  and  again  pointed  to  tho  nurror,  where  Donate  appeared 
Jaiwuriag  in  bis  garden. 
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«■  I  will  DOW,"  MUd  the  old  mtn,  ''■how  70a  mom  other  pononi  ol  your  aequaiBtaiwe. 
Behold  the  mirror ;  tbej  will  put  mmm  It." 

RInaklo  now  pcroeived  the  Prhxe  Delia  RooeeUa,  the  father  of  Aurelia.  He  seemed 
paeio;  to  and  fro  in  an  apartment,  and  reading  a  book.  The  loeBe  ehaaged,  and  Rhialdo 
beheld  the  inside  of  a  eell  in  a  convent,  where  AnrelU  lay  asleep  upon  a  bed.  He  sighed, 
and  cast  his  eyes  downwards.  When  he  again  raised  them,  he  taw  the  Countess  Mar* 
tagno  sitting  in  an  arboar  and  weeping.  Rinaldo  now  sighed  with  increased  emotion; 
and  the  scene  again  changing,  a  female  pilgrim  appeared  traTcUing  fai  a  detert  country— it 
wat  RotaBa. 

«*  b  she  stai  alive?"  cried  Rinaldo.    •«  She  ia,"  replied  the  old  mn. 

•*  Shidl  I  again  see  her,  and  speak  to  her?" 
,  The  old  man  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  said,  **  Upon  that  I  cannot  answer  you  with  oer^ 
ttfnty  f»^y.*' 

Rinaldo  was  silent ;  and  the  old  man  asked,  **  Would  yon  tee  any  more  of  your  acquaint- 
anoe?"— *'  Non(%"  replied  Rinaldo. 

A  curtain  of  blue  silk  now  fell,  and  covered  the  mirror ;  and  Rinaldo  repeated,  *'  Friend, 
yoa  are  indeed  a  great  man,'* 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  said,  "Mere  magic.  Upon  yev  my  pride  does  not  repose." 
After  a  short  pause,  he  continued,  **  You  shall  see  how  deeply  I  am  versed  in  the  obscure 
mysteries.  I  will  show  you  all  the  degrees  of  the  celebrated  Krata  Repoa,  which  oompre* 
bended  the  sacred  science  of  the  Egyptians.  I  have  unveiled  it  My  young  men  and  young 
women  diall  perform  that  spectacle  before  you.  It  will  at  leatt  ttrve  as  a  subject  for  ooover* 
sation  and  of  reflection.** 

Having  said  this,  he  arose,  took  Rinaldo  by  the  hand,  and  intredneed  fafro  into  a  beautiful 
hall,  whose  walls  were  painted  with  symbols  of  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  many  allegorical 
statues  tieod  beside  the  windowt.  It  was  also  decorated  with  a  gkllery  and  a  beautiful 
ceiling,  representing  CEdipus  answering  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx. 

In  an  antiefaaraber  soft  music  was  heard,  accompanied  with  fsmale  voices.  Meanwhile  the 
old  man  walked  in  silence  to  and  fro,  across  the  room,  with  Rinaldo. 

When  the  music  ceased,  the  old  man  sidd,  "  Man  consists  of  body  and  soul.  Both  seek 
tbcfa'  particular  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  I  envy  not  each  what  it  derfres,  withfn  the 
limits  that  are  permitted.  Harmony  is  the  chain  that  unites  all  beings— the  nmversal  law  of 
sfl  things.  You  know  what  has  been  said  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  I  love  music,  whe- 
ther vocal  or  instrumental.  Both  lie  within  us,  and  we  give  and  receive  It  with  pleasure. 
The  highest  expressions  of  delight  are  veiy  pleasing  music  to  the  ear  of  those  who  under- 
stand them.    Even  pain  has  its  appropriate  chords,  adapted  to  feeling  and  harmonious  hearts."^ 

As  he  said  this,  a  table  was  brought  in,  covered  with  a  variety  of  food  and  drink,  of  which 
the  old  man  pressed  Rioaldo  to  partake.  Himself  only  ate  some  thin  slicet  of  white  bread,  a 
couple  of  spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  some  ananas ;  his  drink  was  milk. 

When  the  table  was  reroo\'ed,  the  theosoph  took  his  visitor  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
another  apartment,  on  the  black  marble  cornice  of  which  were  inscribed,  hi  letters  of  gold, 

the  words — 

KPATA  PEnOA. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "you  shall  see  the  spectacle  I  promised,  called  the  Krata  Repoa,"  and  then 
he  reclined  on  a  couch.     RinaMo  followed  his  example. 

Rinaldo  received  from  the  old  man  some  previous  instruction  relative  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  then  saw  the  spectacle  performed,  in  which  the  hiitiated  went  through 
an  the  seven  degrees  of  the  Krata  Repoa.  He  saw  him  aeending  the  holy  ladder,  consisting  01 
seven  steps,  amid  thunder  and  lightning;  heard  the  language  of  the  Hierophants;  saw  the 
gate  of  man  and  the  black  chamber,  the  temptation  scene  of  the  beautifol  priestses^es  opposite 
to  whom  the  initiated  stood ;  the  water  scene,  the  serpent  chamber,  the  griffin,  and  the 
columns.  He  saw  the  initiated  pass  through  the  gate  of  death,  and  refuse  the  crown  ;  beheld 
him  in  Orcus,  and  heard  the  lessons  given  him.  Here  he  fancied  he  saw  the  battle  of  the 
shades,  the  pit  of  the  fiend,  and  the  dead  virgin.  He  saw  the  battle  of  Orus  and  Trphon, 
and  the  great  trial  by  iire.     He  saw  the  initiated  before  the  gate  of  the  gods  ;  the  priette 
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danott  rapreteoitiBg  the  oount  of  the  stan;  after  which  the  initiated  diaok  the  drink  of 
Oimellas,  and  Ui  triala  ended  in  hie  ibal  reception  into  the  gre  at  lanctoarj. 

Thit  •pectacio  having  continned  a  kmg  time,  RinaMo  was  again  regaled  with  refrteboMnt^ 
after  whieh  the  old  man  iaid»  **  Now,  ay  (Kend,  return  to  the  eaaile  yon  have  left,  where  your 
praeeooe  will  thie  night  be  needftiL  Thinli  of  your  friend  at  Fronteja,  and  ponder  well  in  your 
heart  what  you  have  leen  and  heard.** 

Rinaldo  now  u)ok  Ua  way  to  the  oastle,  where  be  baniihed  by  his  presence  all  the  unearinoM 
hia  absence  had  occasioned. 

At  length  the  ftuDiily  retired  to  rest,  but  sleep  still  shunned  the  eyes  of  Rinaldo,  till  towards 
midnight  there  was  suddenly  a  loud  confttsed  noise  in  the  castle.  He  heard  the  clashhig  of 
swords,  the  barking  of  dogs,  a  bud  cry  from  without,  and  at  lenght  the  report  of  (wo 
nosketi. 

Upon  this  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  threw  on  a  bed-gown,  took  a  pair  of  pistols  and  hia  Mbre 
and  ran  to  the  hall,  where  he  found  Laura  and  her  lather,  pale  and  trembling.  The  maid- 
servanu  were  there  with  lights,  and  equally  terrified.  The  noise  of  arms  atiU  increased,  and 
the  firing  grew  louder  and  louder. 

'*  What  is  the  matter?**  sakl  Rinaldo.—**  The  castle  is  aUacked  by  robbers,**  cried  a  servant* 
who  *as  wounded:  **  we  are  too  weak  to  repel  them,  and  several  of  my  fellow-servants  are 
UUea.** 

Lttdovioo  now  rushed  by  with  a  drawn  sabre^  crying,  **  Let  us  deliend  the  entia&oe  of 
the  hall.** 

Rinaldo  flew  to  the  hall  door,  while  the  robbers  were  pressing  up  the  marble  stain  in 
triumph. 

*<Halt!*'  cried  Rinaldo,  with  a  voice  of  thunder;  *'say  who  you  are,  and  what  is  yotfr 
wUl  ?**^**  Who  dares  to  ask  us  ?**  said  one  of  the  troop. 

.  *'  /  do,**  replied  Rinaldo.—**  Aha  1  not  so  free  with  your  orders.     If  you  do  not  make  way. 
it  will  cost  you  your  life.** 

**  Haltt  I  say,  and  take  notice  with  whom  you  have  to  deal** — **  Back,  and  lose  not  your 
breath  in  idle  words.'* 

**  Halt !  and  beware  my  name  do  not  strike  you  to  the  earth.** 

Here  the  robbers  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  one  of  them  replied,  **  Men  who  fear  not  your 
sword  will  laugh  at  your  name.**— ** Not  at  mine.*' 

At  this  they  laughed  again,  and  cried,  **  Forwards  r*  But  Rinaldo  called  out  to  them  in  a 
dreadful  voice,  **  Halt  1  'tis  the  command  of  RinaldinL** 

At  this  the  robbers  were  struck,  and  at  length  one  of  them  inquired,  **  Where  is  Rinaldini  V 
-»**  I  am  he,**  replied  Rinaldo. 

**  Profane  not  that  celebrated  name ;  I  have  served  under  Rinaldini,  and  know  him.**-i.<'  If 
you  know  him,  come  hither,  and  order  your  comrades  to  halt." 

Rinaldo  now  quitted  the  doorway,  and  walking  back  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  light 
from  one  of  the  women.  Ludovico  also,  to  whom  Rinaldo  had  given  a  hint  to  that  effect, 
did  the  same,  and  lighted  the  candles  in  the  chandeliers.  Meanwhile  Rinaldo  continued  in  his 
place,  and  the  baron  and  Laura,  in  trembling  expectation,  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

The  man  who  boasted  that  he  knew  Rinaldini  now  bid  his  companions,  who  were  pressing 
through  the  doorway,  to  halt,  and  going  up  to  Rinaldo  with  uncertain  steps,  paused,  looked 
steadfastly  at  him,  dropped  the  pomt  of  his  sabre,  and  said,  **  Great  captain  !  I  bend  my  knee 
to  you  ;  yes,  you  are  Rinaldini,  my  most  renowned  captain  1  ** 

Upon  this  the  whole  troop  instantly  exclaimed,  **  Viva  Rinaldini ! " 

**  I  cannot,'*  said  Rinaldo,  **  return,  or  even  accept  your  salutation,  till  I  find  you  obedient 
to  my  commands.** 

**  Pronounce  them,"  cried  they  all,  as  if  with  one  mouth. — '*  Pronounce  them,**  repeated 
one  of  the  troop,  **  pronounce  them,  most  renowned  captain ;  that  which  we  are  bound  to 
give  you,  you  shall  receive.*' 

**  Then  I  command  you,"  said  Rinaldo,  "  immediately  to  leave  this  castle.*' 

Upon  this  a  silence  at  first  prevailed,  then  a  murmur  arose,  and  at  length  one  of  them 
stepped  forward,  and  saU,  **  We  have  no  money,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
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sist^Me ;  for  this  reisou  we  have  undertaken  this  enterpriMb  im  which  we  have  toeceeded. 
Yoa  know,  captain,  whither  neoenity  will  drire  uf.  Bat  to  show  job  how  great  a  respect  we 
fsel  for  sach  renowned  men  as  yoik  we  will  leave  the  castle*  if  yon  will  promise  to  come  to  us 
and  stay  with  us  for  awhile  as  a  friend ;  if  yoa  refuse  this,  we  will  not  go ;  for,  however  brave 
and  Cunons  you  are,  you  will  see  that  fDrce  shall  not  drive  us  henoe.  Count  our  numbers-* 
we  are  eighty  of  us  in  the  castle,  all  armed,  and  none  of  us  afraid  of  death ;  resolution  is  oor 
constant  companion,  and  there  are  thirty  more  without  who  are  by  no  means  unworthy  to  be 
called  our  fellows  in  arms.** 

**  Are  you,"  said  Rinaldo,  ''captain  of  these  brave  fellows ?**--." I  am."—*"  Your  name?*-. 
"  Luigino." — **  Then  come  forward  and  prepare  for  battle ;  you  shall  have  the  honour  to  fight' 
with  RinaldinL     If  you  are  victorious,  do  what  you  please  in  the  castle,  all  I  reconunend  is 
humanity ;  if  you  are  beat,  depart,  together  with  your  people.    These  are  the  conditions  of 
che  battle." 

LuigUio  beheld  him  with  astonishment,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  fight  with  you." 
**  Then,  in  the  presence  of  your  peopte,"  replied  Rinaldino^  **  I  call  you  a  cowardly  cut-purse.* 
**  By  heavens,  captain,**  said  Luigino,  **  1  am  no  coward,  nor  will  I  suflbr  myself  to  bo 
caled  so^  even  by  you.**    Thus  saying,  he  drew  his  sabre. 

Lanra  now  started  up  with  impetuosity,  and  threw  herself  into  Rinaldo's  arms,  saying, . 
"  You  shall  not  fight,  nor  shall  you  thus  hazard  your  life  for  us.    We  will  come  to  a  compro- 
mise with  the  men,  and  give  them  what  they  want.     Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  indebted  to 
yoa  finr  our  lives  ?    Must  wo  also  see  our  benefactor  and  preserver  bleed  for  us  ?** 

**  Go,  Luigino,"  said  Rinaldo,  *'and  declare  that  a  maid  has  deprived  you  of  the  hononrof 
fighting  with  Rinaldini.     I  know  and  acknowledge  you  to  be  a  man  of  courage.** 
Laigfam  put  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  said,  '*  We  will  go." 

**  Not  so,"  said  the  baron,  holding  out  a  small  box.  *'  Here,  take  this  money,"  continued 
he,  **  and  buy  what  you  wanL"  Meanwhile  Rinaldo  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  said,- 
**  Luigino,  wear  this  ring  as  a  token  of  remembrance.** 

Luigino  took  the  ring,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  **  And  will  you  not  come  to 
us?**—"  I  will,**  replied  Rmaldo. 

Upon  this  the  troop  hallooed,  and  a  general  cry  arose,  of  '*  Viva  Rinaldini  1** 
**  Leave  this  man  with  me,**  continued  Rinaldo,  **  he  fought  with  me  in  the  Appenines. 
He  win  show  me  the  way.'* 

Luigino  turned  towards  him,  and  said,  *'  Brave  Nero,  who  fought  under  Rinaldini,  stay 
with  your  captain,  and  bring  him  to  us  soon.'*  Having  said  this,  he  took  Rinaldo's  hand  and 
pressed  it,  saying,  **  This  moment  I  shall  never  forget  1  *'  Then  turning  round,  be  gave  his 
companions  a  sign,  who  rushed  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  castle,  with  Luigino  at  their  head. 
Rinaldo  now  gave  Ludovico  and  Nero  a  hint  to  leave  him,  as  did  the  baron  to  his  attendants ; 
and  Rinaldo  remained  alone  with  him  and  Laura. 

"  You  have  heard,**  said  Rinakio,  **  my  most  sacred  and  important  secret,  and  many  others 
have  heard  it  also ;  this  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  I  should  immediately  take  my  leave  of 
you.  The  persecuted  and  proscribed  robber-captain  can  never  more  be  seen  in  your  family, 
or  become  the  object  of  your  friendship  and  hospitality.  Your  rank  and  situation,  as  well  as 
the  laws,  forbid  it.  Night,  which  conceals  all  things,  will  also  hide  me  from  you.  Farewell, 
I  must  depart." 

**  Your  generosity,"  said  the  baron,  **  has  discovered  your  secret,  in  order  to  save  us  from 
Instant  death.     This  night  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory,  nor  do  I  lament  anything 
•o  keenly  os  that  you  must  leave  us.     Twice  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  doubly  your 
debtor.     How  shall  I— how  can  I  compensate  you  ?  ** 
Rin. — You  can. 
Baron. — Indeed ! 
Jtjii. — You  can. 

Baron.— Then  I  am  richer  than  I  imagined.     That  which  1  can,  I  wflL 
Jlin.— Promise  that  you  wUl  grant  my  request. 
Boron.— I  do ;  and  rejoice  that  I  can  repay  you  by  its  ftilfilment. 
Am.»My  request  then  is,  that  you  give  your  daughter  to  the  man  she  lovei. 
Banm  (t^ortiii^).— Heavens !  what  have  I  promised? 
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JKr.— You  have  pam&d  yovr  wonL 

Bmrmi  (JUitstafiH^).^  Alss  I  then,  tak«  her. 

itiii.— You  mlsoonoeiTe  me.     I  tm  not  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Baron  (rem'viji^).— Did  I»  indeed,  mletake  yon? 

Rin, — Give  her  to  the  man  she  lo?es.     Remember  your  proBife. 

J9<iroii.~I  am  yonr  debtor,  aad  wStl  pay  you.     I  will  keep  my  word.     She  shall  have  Mm. 

JUr.— Laura,  I  shall  now  depart  happy,  since  I  know  yoa  arc  so. 

Laura  first  embraced  her  benefactor,  then  threw  herself  at  her  father's  feet.  Rlnatdo  left 
the  hall,  sent  up  the  secretary,  gare  orders  to  saddle  his  horse,  and,  with  Lndovico  and  Nero» 
left  the  castle. 

By  daybreak  they  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way,  aad  the  castle  was  no  longer  in  sight. 
Hie  s«n  arose  in  all  the  splendour  of  majesty,  and  Rinoldo,  Asmoonting  from  his  horse, 
gave  Ludovico  the  bridle,  and  threw  himself  down  beneath  a  tree.  Ludovico  and  Nero  followed 
their  captain's  example  at  some  diktance,  and  the  horses  began  to  grace. 

Rioaldo  sighed  deeply,  and,  as  his  vManer  was  when  his  heart  was  ftdl,  tiias  coonBaned 
with  himself:  *'  That  for  which  men  thank  my  courage  and  my  name,  is  to  me  a  ctvse^  Yet, 
though  banished,  dishonoured,  and  persecuted,  I  have,  it  is  trae^  already  daded  fBanaMraUe 
erfls.  But  I  haye,  alas !  shed  blood.  How  many  hare  follea  by  my  side !  how  many  hav«  I 
sent  to  the  grave  !  Ah,  what  prophetic  voice  couU  have  foretold  me  such  a  life,  when  roefc- 
iqg  aM  in  the  cradle  of  infancy?  Alas !  what  fete  tore  me  from  my  peacefol  vales,  from  the 
spring,  whose  pure  lymph  fed  both  me  and  my  goats  in  the  solitude  of  pastoral  famoeeneo 
aad  virtue?     Alas !  alas !  alas  I  what  am  I  become?'' 

**  Does  the  captain  often  thns  talk  to  himself?  *  said  Nero. 

Ludovico  gave  a  nod  of  assent,  and  made  a  sign  for  him  to  be'  silent.  Meanwhile  RlaaUo 
proceeded  thus:  **  Shall  I,  then,  never  find  repose t  The  mariner  rejoices,  when  the  storm  Is 
past,  in  the  secnrity  of  the  harboar,  and  forgets  the  dangers  of  tho  seas ;  but  to  me  no  friendly 
port  aflbrds  a  welcome  or  a  shelter.'* 

Having  paased  awhile,  he  Inqnired  of  Nero  how  he  caaae  to  SicUy ;  upon  which  Nero 
approached  him,  and  said,  *'  When  you  sent  me  to  Rome,  captain,  our  friend  Cintbio  came 
in  search  of  me  and  Nicolo,  and  took  us  with  him  Into  Calabria.-  Tliere  1  had  a  quarrel  wkh 
one  of  my  comrades,  whose  skull  I  spKt.  As  this  man  was  a  partioalar  friend  of  Ctnthio,  I 
did  not  care  to  see  him  again,  and  came  into  Sicily.  Here,  having  no  other  means  of  living 
I  bad  recourse  to  my  old  trade." 

**  How  long  have  you  been  with  Lolgino ?**—**  Six  months." 

**  Do  you  do  well  ?**—<•  Pretty  well ;  but  not  so  well  as  with  yen.*' 

**  Where  does  Luigino  harbour?**— **  In  the  mountains  of  Cerone." 

•*  Is  it  far  from  here?**— •«  We  may  arrive  there  about  dusk.* 

"  Show  me  the  way." 

They  now  mounted  and  trotted  on.  They  dined  at  a  miserable  village,  and  before  sunset 
arrived  at  the  mountains  of  Cerone. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred  paces,  when  they  heard  a  horn,  and  after  ttiat 
several  others.  This  was  the  signal  given  by  Luigino's  outposts.  They  soon  came  to  a 
valley,  where  Nero  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  twenty  of  the  banditti  surrounded  them,  and 
raised  a  dreadful  cry  of  rejoicing ;  after  which  they  escorted  Rinaldo  to  Luigino  amidst  cries  of 
*'  Viva  vahroso  RmcMim!  vahrocMmo  cnpitamo  del  mandaf**  Upon  which  Luigino  imme- 
diately sprang  out  of  his  tent,  and  helped  Rinaldo  to  dismount. 

The  Joy  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Rinaldini  was  wtry 
great ;  and  even  Luigino  thought  himself  highly  honoured  by  tbe  most  renowned  captain  or 
banditti  of  his  day  visiting  him  in  his  tent,  and  sleeping  on  his  bed. 

At  break  of  day,  Luigino  perceiving  his  guest  was  already  up,  came  to  him  with  a  pro- 
pc.'sal  which  was  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  reficctions.  It  was  no  less  than  that  he  would  take 
the  eomniand  of  Iiis  troop,  and  thereby,  as  he  expressed  himself^  render  it  through  liim  im- 
mortal. 

**  Friend,"  replied  Rinaldo,  ••  I  om  heartily  obliged  to  yon  for  your  disinterested  offer;  but 
I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it,  since  I  am  resolved  to  leave  Sicily  aad  go  to  some  other  country; 
A-hcrc  I  may  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose." 
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In  T&in  did  LiAgino  exert  his  utmoet  eloqvieace,  tot  Rinaldo  persifted  in  his  intention. 
He  stayed  with  him.  however,  the  remaiDdcr  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  tooli  his  departure 
vitfa  LndoTico  and  Nero. 

Towards  evening  they  reached  an  inn  beleagiug  to  a  village,  from  which  it  lay  a  few  fami- 
shed paces  distant,  and  out  of  the  great  road.  The  landlord,  bowever,  came  out  and  airid 
hit  hoQse  wai  so  full  €f  company,  that  be  eofild  not  give  tho  chevalier  a  decent  t»ed ;  and 
ihat  besides,  a  gentleman  and  lady  had  Jnst  arrived,  together  with  their  attendants,  who 
wonid  go  no  further  that  night,  and  had  engaged  the  Ust  bed  his  bouse  afforded.  Bnt 
Rinaldo  having  no  inclination  to  lengthen  his  day's  journey,  declared  be  would  put  np  with 
any  accommodations  he  could  have ;  and  immediately  entered  the  inn-yard,  where,  as  be  dii- 
voonted,  he  cast  his  eyea  on  a  carriage,  from  which  the  liones  bad  just  been  taken  off,  nd, 
m  he  was  giving  seme  directions  relative  to  bis  baggage,  be  descried,  to  bis  great  astonisbawBt, 
hit  long-lost  Signora  Olympia ;  nor  had  he  recovered  his  surprise,  before  ho  saw  his  enemy, 
the  Corsicnn  captani,  come  round  ih>m  the  other  side  of  the  carriage. 

The  latter  no  sooner  perceived  Rraaldo  than  he  drew  a  pistol  from  the  coach-pocket,  and 
fcriously  rushed  on  Rinaldo,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  **  Ha,  villain !  have  I  found  yon  at 
lut  ?"     As  be  said  this  he  fired,  and  (he  ball  grazed  Rinaldo**  left  shoulder. 

Meanwhile  Olympia  screamed,  and  threw  herself  back  id  the  carriage. 

Lndorico  no  sooner  saw  what  passed  than  be  levelled  his  musket  and  fired,  by  which  he 
broke  the  captain's  right  arm,  who  fell  ond  cried  with  all  bis  might,  **  Shut  the  gates !  In  the 
name  of  the  king,  seize  this  man  I    RinaMini  is  here  T 

Upon  (his  a  general  confusion  and  uproar*  arose,  and  the  landlord,  his  servants  and  waiten» 
the  attendants  of  the  captain,  some  muleteers,  coachmen,  and  a  couple  of  dragoons  who  were 
atationed  there  as  patroles,  fell  upon  Rinaldo  with  horsewblpi,  sticks,  spades,  pitehibrks,  and 

A  waiter  ran  to  the  gate  to  fasten  it,  but  Nero  shot  him  through  the  throat,  and  instantly 
galloped  out  of  the  inn  fuTl  speed. 

Rinaldo  attempted  to  take  out  his  pistols,  bvt  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and  thrown 
down  before  he  could  fire.  Six  men  fell  upon  him  at  once,  who  bound  bis  fS(*et,  and  tied  Ids 
fiands  behind  his  back. 

liudovico  cut  down  one  of  the  captain's  servants  through  the  head,  and  cut  off  haff  the  arm 
of  another ;  bat  he  recefved  a  blow  on  the  head  and  fell,  upon  which  he  was  treated  like  liis 
master.     He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  impotent  rage  distorted  every  feature  of  his  Ibce. 

RiniiMo  beheld  him  with  a  look  of  reproach,  and  said,  **  For  shame,  Ludovjco !  Why 
those  unmanly  gestures  ?  Every  one  has  his  destiny,  and  our  hour  is  come.** — '**Tis  not  that 
enrages  me,**  said  Ludovico,  roaring  with  rage ;  *'  but  that  a  handful  of  cowardly  lubbers 
•bonld  thus  overpower  m,  and  that  we  bave  not  fallen  fighting'  man  to  man  in  open 
combat.** — "  Such  is  the  will  of  firte/'  replied  Rinaldo ;  "  be  peaceful  and  quiet.  We  are  not 
yet  on  the  scaflfold  ;  but  even  should  we  end  our  lives  there,  yet  we  are  not  at  present  in  a 
sftnation  to  help  oursetrei,'* 

Meanwhile  the  captain  bad  strictly  enjoined  the  landlord  and  the  dragoons  to  keep  tho 
strictest  guard  over  the  prisoners,  and  told  them  the  priceHhey  would  receive  from  govern- 
ment ibr  their  extraordinary  valour.  Hence  they  resolved  to  watch  them  throughout  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  to  proceed  with  them  in  triumph,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 

nearest  tribunal. 

The  prisoners  were  therefore  brought  into  a  room,  where  they  were  strictly  guarded.   The 

cnptain  was  carried  to  bed,  bia  wounds  dressed  as  well  as  could  be  done  till  a  surgeon  should 

arrive,  and  Olympia  remained  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  distress. 

Meanwhile  the  landlord  colleeted  together  all  those  who  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
•tmggle,  and  in  securing  the  prisoners,  and  thus  addressed  tbem :  **  See,  upon  this  table  I 
bave  set  down,  in  chalk,  the  proportion  each  of  us  is  entitled  to  receive  of  the  price  set  by  the 
government  on  the  head  of  liinaldinu  This  is  the  aecount,  exact  as  a  parish  rate.  Besides 
which,  wc  shall  also  gain  great  fame  and  honour,  nod  the  thanks  and  respect  of  the  whole 
islands  and  my  inn  will  become  extremely  celebrated  and  frequented." 

*  But/'  said  one  of  the  Btnfeteen.  at  the  same  time  twisting  his  cap  from  his  right  to  his 
left  ear,  **  do  yon  think  Rinaldiai's  gung  will  leave  one  stone  of  your  inn  upon  aoAt.b«c  l** 
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/?fn.— You  have  paiKd  yov  ««^  •  '^°*'  ""■'^y'  ** "" 

Baron  (AevirafM^).^  Alas  I  tits,  tflfct  her.  u     j    #*_ii        U4 

Rin.-You  mlwonoeiw  me.    I  em  not  the  mn  of  her  cMoe.    .^^«;  •baiidoffenowitliit 

Baron  (rwirii^X-DId  I,  Meed.  BrfgUke  yoa ?  ^-^ "^  **"*     *°  ^""!  ''^  J 

/?m._Give  her  to  the  man  the  lofei.     Remettbor  yw     ^^  °«"  **•?!*  f  ^^^'^  'T 

J9ar<m.^f  am  year  debtor,  tad  will  pay  you.     Iwif    ^;^''l«^  to  "^^  "^^^  ***"K««; 

/2ir..-Launi,  I  shall  now  de|iart  happy.  ■•"«•  I  ^^     Jf^      '  '^  "'°°*'^     "^^^ 

Laura  first  embraced  her  benefiictor,  then  thr^ 
the  hall,  sent  up  the  seeretarr,  gavo  orden  to  jft^^Y'     ^,       .       _, 

left  the  castle.  'ip^**"'  f°'  *>3r  Olympia.     He  went  out  to 

By  daybreak  they  had  proeeedod  i  oor        v^i^  -^  '*  Landlord,  you  are  a  most  fortonste 
The  sun  arose  in  all  tho  eplendotf  ^       -  '^j^'  ^"^  •  ^""^  whatever  you  may  gain  by  it 
gave  Ludovico  the  bridle,  and  thrair  ^     ..  /'-•>»'  ^  'f^"  ^  "<f  P«"  ,^,      . 
their  captain's  eiample  at  aoM^      .  >-;>*  "  ^^at  is  now  fanpossible ;  it  might  be  done, 

Kinaldo  sighed  deeply,  ud,  *      -  'li^^'^A'^  ^"^  "y  ^"^^  and  allegiance  as  a  subject " 

with  himself:  -  TTiat  tor ^ihlK  , :  J^:;::^^^  »'^"'  "  >'**"  »'«  *  V*''''  /*"""* '  ^  ^™°^'>'  ''°°^"' 
though  banished.  dUhowmr  ^.  r^X^f^  «""^  ^""^^  *****  ^  '***"  **«  '•^*^'  K^«*  ^  »««  '»»« 
eidjs.  But  I  have,  alttff  -  >  I^JJ  P»»"''^  •  ^  ®"*y  ^ranted  to  know  if  the  vUlain  were  in  safe 
sent  to  the  gravo  !*  A'  ..  -■y'l^J^''*^^  ^^^  ^^^  *  '^^  *^^^  *"  P®**^®'  *^°^*-*  '  '^  ""«^«'' 
ing  me  In  the  cradle  '  -  V^^-** 
spring,  whose  par     ^^ii;>'j[U^^  landlord  murmured  as  she  went,   "Avery  good  lady 

aadvlrtne?    A'  ^>/> 

**Doe8thr      '^/'       ^  looic  wine  and  refresh  vtents,  which  ho  obtained;  and  Ludovico. 

Ludovior  ^'*O^Jltf  (^*'  °°^  '^  ^'^°*  '^^^  resolute  as  his  master  was  discouraged  and  cast 
iwooeeded  /5i<iI?^**tJcon»'er3c  in  their  robber  jargon,  of  which  their  guards  did  not  under- 
paaLlnf  ,/#O^^A^iofthcir misfortunes  and  present  situation;  when  Rinaldo  confessed 
port  aff      J^  J^*^'  poison.     But  Ludovico  advised  him  by  no  means  to  be  so  rash  and 

Hf       ^f!!t^!j  itei*^  ^^'^°  *^  ^ope  some  help  might  soon  arrive. 
^VV^        ^J^^^^JVfcoin  can  you  expect  it ! 

io  ■         ^i^^fM< '  ''"^^  "^*'  ^"*  -^^*  ^  ^'^^  hopes.     My  courage  has  unexpectedly  returned, 
on*  /^'l/// p^>^^®^  ^®  '^'*^'  "^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^''^^*     ^"^*  ^'^  ^'''^^^>  '^*  much  the  same  to  tear 

^         j^^fSy*  by  poison,  or  to  be  burnt  to  death.     Death  is  death,  and  pain  is  pain. 
J         ^  ^jS»  )■<>«  think  so  ? 

^^'Tis  certain.     But  three  things  vex  me  horribly. 
^^What  are  they  ? 

r^^First,  that  the  ball  did  not  go  through  the  captain's  head ;  secondly,  that  a  parcel  of 
^Lgu^rt  and  drivers  should  master  us ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Nero  has  forsaken  us  like  a  coward. 
^m  all  three  stood  by  each  other,  and  cut  our  way  out,  the  rascals  would  have  had  the 
^gftt  of  it,  or  I  will  acknowledge  myself  for  a  coward. 

Thus  they  conversed  till  midnight,  and  at  length  fell  asleep  on  their  bed  of  straw.  After 
f  lime  they  were  suddenly  wak4*d  by  a  noise,  and,  starting  up,  beheld  two  men  in  the  room 
irjth  drawn  daggers,  while  their  guards  lay  snoring  on  the  ground. 

*'  Who  is  there  ?"  said  RiiialdinL — "  Ilu&h,  captain  1'*  said  they ;  **  we  are  come  to 
save  you." 

Rinaldo,  thinking  he  knew  the  voice,  asked,  "  Are  you  not  Nero  ?" — "  I  am,**  replied  be  ; 
"the  house  is  surrounded,  and  I  and  one  of  my  brave  comrades  have  found  our  way  in.  'Tis 
now  djiybreak  ;  be  quick  and  rise.'*     Upon  this  they  cut  Rinaldo's  cords,  and  helped  him  up. 

"  Nero,**  said  Ludonco,  *^  I  have  been  unjust  to  you  ;  I  accused  you  of  being  a  coward;  I 
beg  your  panion,  my  brave  comrade.'* — **  Aha  !"  replied  Nero,  "  that  I  expected  ;  but  no 
mattter ;  I  sot  oif,  and  fell  in  with  Luigino*s  outposts,  from  which  I  dispatched  a  man  to  the 
captain,  informing  him  of  what  had  happened.  The  other  eight  I  took  with  me ;  we  mounted, 
and  here  we  arc.     Luigino,  I  am  sure,  is  not  far  off." 

"  Nero,"  said  Rinaldo,  **  I  will  certainly  reward  you  and  your  comrades  handsomely  for 
this  service." 

"  (vome,  captain,  down  stairs ;  here  arc  arms,  should  there  be  any  alarm.** 

Thus  they  slipped  out,  and  all  remained  quiet  in  the  house.     Tlie  rest  of  the  party  waited 
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-^  court,  and  took  as  many  hones  and  mules  frum  tbe  stables  as  they  wanted,  and  then  an 
▼as  given. 
*.ket  then  appeared  in  the  air  before  the  inn.     "Hal**  cried  they  all,  *<  that  is  Lui- 
lal. "    They  were  now  incapable  of  restraint,  and  six  balls  were  6red  at  once  into  the 
-c  several  men  were  lying  upon  straw,  and  thereupon  a  dreadful  cry  arose, 
me  time,  the  gate  was  broke  open  by  those  without,  and  Luigino's  party  rushed 
where  the  alarm  was  given-  in  all  quarters,  and  the  stables  instautly  emptied. 
JIG  found  Rinaldo  was  saved,  he  embraced  him,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
.  lure.     The  robbers,  however,  fired  off  their  pistols  towards  the  abovc-men- 
^  .1  and  stable,  and  set  off  with  their  booty.     They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred 

w'fore  they  heard  the  alarm-bell  rung,  and,  looking  behind  them,  beheld  the  whole  inn 

.Ames. 

A  wild  outcry  prevailed  throughout  the  premises,  and  Rinaldo*s  heart  misgave  him.  He 
corered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  pursued  his  way  to  the  mountains. 

Watching  and  reflecting  on  his  situation  and  prospects,  Rinaldo  lay  upon  bis  bed,  beneath 
a  tent.  The  greater  part  of  the  band  were  gone  upon  various  expeditions,  and  with  them 
Lndovico  and  Nero.  Luigino  came  up  to  Rinaldo,  looked  at  him  awhile,  and  said,  "  Captain* 
yon  perceive  that  you  cannot  live  out  of  our  circle.  The  civilized  world  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
you.  Stay  in  these  uninhabited  valleys,  and  in  woods  and  solitudes,  feared  and  honoured,  at 
the  head  of  your  comrades.  Do  not  abandon  yourself  to  cares,  for  such  is  your  destiny,  and 
the  wUl  of  fate. 

jRin.— 1  feel  the  truth  of  your  observation  but  too  strongly. 

Liagino. — I  am  glad  of  it.     I  renew  my  former  offer.     Place  yourself  at  the  head  of  my 
troop,  and  I  will  serve  under  you  as  your  second  in  command. 

An.— I  will  stay  with  you,  but  I  cannot  take  the  command  of  your  band.  Yet  in  case  of 
need,  you  may  rely  upon  me  as  much  as  any  of  your  men. 

LtUg.'^As  you  please.  In  any  case,  your  presence  will  have  a  great  effect  on  them,  and 
they  will  all  consider  themselves  as  serving  under  you. 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  the  signal  of  return  was  heard  from  a  party  who  had  been 
out,  and  had  token  booty  ;  and  Ludovico,  almost  breathless,  entered  the  tent,  saying,  **  Cap« 
tain,  we  have  taken  a  great  prize,  one  that  will  give  you  much  pleasure.  That  cursed  Corsi- 
can  and  the  beauteous  Olympia  have  fallen  into  our  hands.** 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  they  were  both  brought,  bound,  into  the  tent,  upon  which  the 
whole  troop  exclaimed,  **  Viva  vahroaissimo  Capitano  RinalduiL" 

Rinaldo  started  and  shuddered,  when  he  beheld  the  prisoners  bound.  Olympia  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  said,  "  I  surrender  myself  to  your  mercy." 

Rinaldo  made  a  sign  for  her  to  rise,  and  answered,  *M  am  not  captain  of  the  party  that 
has  taken  you,  but  this  man  who  stands  near  me.  To  him  address  your  petition.  I  am 
not  your  judge;  but  since  I  am  indebted  to  you,  Olympia,  for  my  life  and  deliverance  in 
Calabria,  I  request  my  friend  Luigino,  for  my  sake,  to  give  you  your  liberty." 

"  She  is  free,"  Luigino  instantly  exclaiiucd.  Upon  which  her  l>onds  were  taken  off,  and 
Luigino  continued  thus :  **  But  as  to  what  concerns  this  captain,  take  him  to  the  cavern, 
and  imprison  him  till  I  have  learnt  from  Ludovico  all  that  he  has  done  aii^ainst  my  friend  the 
great  RinaldL" 

The  captain,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motionless,  now  raised  his  voice,  and  said,  "  What  I 
have  done  against  Rinaldini,  every  good  citizen  would  have  done  also,  who  should  see  the 
chief  of  robbers  among  his  fellow-citizens." 

Lnigino  now  gave  some  of  his  men  the  wink,  which  they  immediately  understood,  and 
took  the  captain  out  of  the  tent. 

Olympia  had  placed  herself  upon  a  camp  stool,  and  Rinaldo  continued  lying  upon  his  bod, 
while  Luigino  went  out  of  the  tent 

Olym. — Oh,  thou  celebrated  Rinaldini !  thou,  who  art  the  fear  and  terror  of  all  the  states 
of  Italy 

Rin. — Oh,  speak  not  thus  1 

OfynL^Are  you  really  not  the  leader  of  tbeso  menpy 

Rin.— I  am  not.    . 
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O^.— Yet  yoa  live  «niong  them  ? 

Ein. — That  is  not  my  fault.  I  must  not,  cannot  return  to  the  bosom  of  dylUnd 
sofiety. 

Ofym, — If  you  are  averse  to  that,  remafn  in  your  valleys,  and  Vite  in  tranqnillity  among  the 
rocks,  nor  restrain  yourself  wHhfn  the  narrow  bounds  of  society.  What  yon  would  there  flad 
is  easy  to  be  forborne.    Oh  that  St  were  my  lot  to  live  fai  such  peaoeftil  solkude  ! 

Rht, — Then  go  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja. 

O^fm* — Do  you  know  hho  ? 

Rtn. —  How  could  I  say  I  know  him  ?  T  have  indeed  seen  and  spoken  to  him,  and  he  has 
stid'and  shown  to  me  a  g^reat  many  things,  and  even  a  representation  of  his  Krata  Repoa. 
But  how  shall  I  venture  to  say  I  know  hfan  ?    Do  yon  know  him  1 

Ofym, — I  have  never  seen  or  spoken  to  him.  and  yet  imagine  I  know  liim. 

RM.— Tliis  solemn,  mysterions,  all-grasping  impostor? 

OiywL — He  is  still  more.  The  chains  be  has  contrived  to  throw  over  all  Italy,  and  even 
aeroM  the  sea,  are  a  work  that  speaks  the  praise  of  the  master.  Since  yon  have  beoome  ao 
faflMWis,  you  Iiave  been  an  important  object  of  liis  wishes ;  yon  became  a  link  of  tlitf  chain  tot 
which  he  sought ;  he  fonnd  yon  before  you  Icnew  it ;  yo«  were  liis  before  he  taw  yon. 

RiK.— What  say  you  ? 

O^— That  which  I  know. 

As  she  said  this,  slie  smiled  as  one  who  spoke  with  eontdottS'  certainty.  Rtoaido  eatt  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  Three  shots  were  heard  at  no  great  distance.  Olympia  went  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  but  instantly  retumed«  and  RinaMo  beheld  her  with  an  inquiring  couu 
teoance. 

OiywL — Alas !  they  are  bringing  tlie  corpse  of  the  captain. 

iUii.— Is  he  dead  ? 

01^— Your  most  bitter  enemy  in  tMs  wortd. 

Oj^rm.— Does  he  also  belong  to  the  dMlnof  the  old  man  of  Fronteja? 

Otym. — He  was  an  apostate. 

Xdi.— How  did  ht  live? 

O^— By  specnlaUon,  ganrfng^  and  magic;  bnt  wttfa  jwn  his  giettest  pite,  and  fhil  en 
which  he  placed  his  chief  relianee,  escaped  him. 

/tin. » How  came  you  to  return  to  this  deceiver  ? 

Ofym. — Through  want  of  money. 

Rin, — Your  noble  attachment— 

O^.— •  Was  formed  by  necessity,  and  broken  off  by  disgust. 

Rin, — What  do  you  now  intend  to  do  ? 

Ofym, To  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  continue  with  you;   with  yon  to  bravn  all 

dangers,  even  death  Itself.     By  yonr  side  will  I  fight 

Am.— I  will  fight  no  more.     I  will  exchange  my  sword  for  spades  and  ploughshares. 

Ofym. — And  turn  hermit? 

Rm. — The  same. 

Ofym. —Then  I  will  accompany  you  as  a  female  hermit ;  in  my  arms  shall  yon  repose  when 
you  return  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  labours  of  the  day.  As  a  careful  housewife  wffl  I 
refresh  you  with  a  wholesome  repast,  and  peaceful  joy  shall  never  be  absent  from  your  her* 
mitage.  Come,  my  Rinaldo,  let  ns  go  and  sojourn  in  the  tranquil  asylum  of  happiness  and 
peace.  I  shall  feel  no  hardships ;  ny  affection  for  you  will  tmoothe  every  path,  and  convert 
perils  into  security. 

Rui.— You  rave. 

Ofym Because  I  am  with  the  object  of  my  love. 

They  were  now  faitermpted  by  a  lend  conversation  without  the  tent.  Luigino,  who  knew 
how  to  live,  had  ordered  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  be  prepared,  wliich  was  now  broaght 
in.  No  attendants,  however,  importvned  the  guests,  who,  free  from  restraint,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

The  cork  now  flew  from  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  a  loud  report,  and  strack  the  tender 
fair  one  on  the  forehead,  at  which  the  coipj^j  davf^ied^  U4  moceded  to  empty  the 
bott)e. 
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Again  they  bunt  into  a  roar,  wben  Luigino  eaift«  Jiid*MU, 'Slfy>|MD9lli  tore  .Mken  a 
pUgrioa  whofaM»rt  LMnriM;" 

<*  'Tis  Rosalia,"  cried  Rioiidit,  i«bD  iMtMllr  Bpravf  ii|»> mkMi  lMii«i  tbo  tMt,  And  flepiilo 
tfat  am  oC  Rosalia* 

AAar  tha  Irat  efiWona  af  jaf,  Rotdia  talA  JOnahtok  4M<  Miteg  .aKapad  on  iha  Ajgiit  >of 
the  Woody  affiagr  in  Calabria*  aha  had  long  wandarid  ia  salibida%.ml  kki  at  length  caaM  to 
gidly,  thaaagh  whoae  kttaly  vaioaaha  had'travaiiadiaAfilgritfiradnMi,  «iUat  lai^  aha  ted 
noarahtaiwd  the  abjoBioC  bar  heart's  deaira^tgragalAfiadiaghevilear  lUnakla^ 

I>iiri^(  this  lDtenriair»  Olsnapl&hahaared  srith  graai  yitidaiMa  aadr  diaeratkin,  bat:  Ratrita 
«auld  Boi  oooaeal  Imt  Jaaiodsy.  She  aonlBaied  hav  fam  moA  vuftmM  to  Riaoldawwho 
cai^vaoaadto  pactff  bar  to  the  «taioal  of  hbpasran 

MuHMThifo  Luigino  obsarred^  whatpasaadv  andaa  aooD  aa  he  nai  aloa*  with  RiqaUbs^took 
the  liherty  thus  to  oapaasa  bis  opiaioa  &*- 

Za^..«-i  peiraYo,  aaiptahi,  that  report  aaid  tcaa^  when  it  .painted  yen  as  a  daabvad  nd- 
inlif  r  4if  Mtoaaen ;  amr  have  yon  bean,  cnrlaatmrad  in  ilUs  Nipect  fay  the.piatnre  thai  haa.beea 
drairn  of  you.'  i         . 

Mm^*^90iimpf,  hotra«BV^  thej^  aneaaded  iha'truAk. 

X«i^...That  1  win  not  deaida    i  inly  apeak  «f  sfaat  I  aaa. 

Jiliu_itaid  what  deyoM  are  ^     ' 

Zi^w-i-Tbat  >«tthnae  timafilyaBa  vithyon  st  noee^  haUioffdigaiyoabaffnlovadMid 
love  still. 

Rin. — And  what  inference  do  you  draw  1 

M^.— I  will  franlily  oanftas  Idtoaot  tfaidk  It  haconna  yimMn  Aoy  nway  your  time  with 


ill».^Jb*e  fNiawonnui4iata0? 

MMiff^^Bf  DO  nMNOHb  Butasy  frimdahip  for thana  onlsr  advitna/ gftvii^  IbcBn  a  few  p«is. 
ing  iimnenta,  whad  paasion  suiyi^tia  ne.  Bni  th^  it  la  0mm  traiv  Both  of  ua  ^pmaiin  a 
«aui<le  of  Mfe'ia  whMbwe  can  neUbar-  give  onr^amiea,  n  hnnsa  Aa  Um  in.  nor  n  eomftirt^Ie 
heme.  Onr  childran  w«  oannot  etinutu;  jvid  if  we  easidi  to  wbat.-e<»ld  we  bring  them 
«rp?<i«-to  w4ia«  hm,  m  onatia  IlfcerouraB-**«id  ahwe  weeaniat  aand  them  forth  into  the  world, 
thaU  we  brhig'tkeai  up^direatiy  forthe  galhiwa?    Thai  wn  wonid  .neflher  of  ua  do. 

Jtta— -Than  let  nsleavn'tUa  eonrar.- 

Luig What?  for  Che  sake  afafoaaen? 

iiiii.— I  have  treaam ea  whieh  nn^aAlyharied,  and  m^ .again  ha  InmkL  The  Canary 
Islands  are  blessed  with  the  finest  of  climates.  Thither  rich  valieys  and  haiqiy  plains.invite 
us.     Take  a  wife,  and  follow  ma. 

Ztc^. — I  eannot  resolve  on  auph  n  atep» 

Jlm..«And  why  nat^ 

lauji.^l  am  affhid  of  a  tmnqoilllt>Mrfaioh  niay  pannil  oanaaienea  to  avaken.  Are  you 
not  afraid  of  it  aiaa? 

Mm.^1  open  my  heart  to  tlN^  delgllts  «f  panoe ;  I.hfor.her.ODOiBilialary  vefae^add  obey 
her  call 

Xaii9.^Andwhataanya«do?  Repeat,  pethapa  ?  Bnt  dan  |Mltt  nndn  what  ia  done  and 
past? 

Jlm.«»We  moy  make  Metltutloif. 

Xii^— At  what  price  will  you  pay  for  flames,  blood,  and  robbaigr?   ' 

il/a.— At  whatevervprioe  the  gMtesa  peotenoe  ean  raqniat. 

Luiff And  thangb  yen  bnIM  ahnrehda' and  .atlars,  will  Chay  pmettfe  yau  happy  dream? 

Con  a  deliberate  retrospect  of  yncr  paift  Hih  piwcure  yanipaaoa?  -Yon  ha?e  intoxicated  your- 
self.  You  will  awaken,  and  tlian«  iha  t-  (latMng  hut  jHMtttar  hilPTieathig  dsangfat  can  VDotbe 
you. 

Him, — Not  so,  Luigino ;  not  so. 

Xd^.— It  is  my  maxim  to  act  on  some  fixed  plan.    Mhfca  laaa  Jbr mad  bafere  I  began  to 

pursue  this  course  of  Uto 
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i;tt^.^Hollol  M mo t  MM iviM I 

Rinaldo  looked  with  an  iAqniring  oomiteiuiioe  at  iMJfjino,  who  driv  a  teal  to  the  taMe. 
aad  Mtag  down  ai  ttio  wfaie  oana  to,  poond  Mat  o«l  and  draak* 

Xin^.— MTine,  they  My,  bringa  ont  the  truth.  You  ihall  hear  my  story.  I  am  by  birth  a 
Corrfcan,  and  my  brtier  wm  gotemor  of  Baatla.  But  Luigino  it  aoC  my  true  name  My 
flkther  wu  a  very  worthy  oun,  who  loved  his  oountry,  and  hated  its  oppressors  the  FremstL 
IBs  sentUnents  were  not  nnknown,  and  the  Fieneh  general  watched  him  narrowly.  There 
aroM  an  insurrection  hi  the  valley  of  AjaedoH,  where  a  FVenoh  oflleer  had  dJshononnd  the 
wifeofaCorsioan.  The  fatter  hanring  hfllcd  the  erimfaiai;  the  general  ordered  the  Corsican 
to  be  bound,  and  condemned  him  to  death ;  his  oountrymen,  however,  resoued  him,  and  took 
np  arms.  My  fath^  wu  called  upon  to  supprem  this  rebelUon }  hot  he  wm  m  imprudent  u . 
to  reply,  that  he  would  only  bear  arms  against  the  enemlM  of  his  eountry.  On  this  Moount 
he  wail  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  general  ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  m  one  guilty  of 
high  treason.  My  mother  made  me  take  an  oath  to  revenge  my  intber^  dMth,  and  plni^pd 
a  poniard  in  her  own  bosouL  With  the  same  poniard  I  killed  the  FVench  genecal,  took  refoge 
among  the  mountafais,  and  afterwards  came  on  board  an  EogUsh  vessel  to  Sicily  $  and  my 
property«beittg  confiseatod,  and  my  nanm  publicly  eaposed,  took  to  the  conrM  of  lile  I  have 
sinoe  pursued.  Iliis  wm  my  choice  and  my  plan.  I  have  now  about  ninety  men  under  my 
command,  who  know  bow  to  fight,  andit  would  be  easy  to  incrsaM  their  nnmbem  There  are 
ships  to  be  bought  $  you,  RlnakUai,  have  money ;  employ  seae  of  it  hi  a  naval  erpeditioQ, 
and  deserve  the  blessings  of  an  oppresmd  country. 

JUR^Lulghw? 

£in^.^Come  with  ue  to  Corslee,  arid  break  the  fetters  of  my  countrymen,  noosands 
will  join  us,  and  your  now  dishonoured  name  will  be  recorded  with  glory  in  the  annals  of 
history;  whercM  your  amours  will  never  procure  you  the  honour  of  becoming  the  deiiverei  of 
an  injured  but  brave  nation.  At  present  you  wander  like  a  vagabond  fimn  one  hole  and 
comer  to  another,  and  are  ceatenuied,  persecuted,  and  praeciibed,  like  the  meet  nliiect  crimi- 
nal who  basely  mnrders  the  unwary  pamangeri  whereas  you  have  hut  to  desire  it.  to  setr 
upon  the  wings  of  fiyne  to  the  the  temple  of  inamortality.  Your  wbberiM  will  be  fbigottsa, 
and  the>  whole  world  will  talk  of  your  glorious  deeds.  The  prcM  and  the  mint,  triumphal 
archM  and  statues,  will  perpetually  roMrd  your  bravery ;  your  bust  will  lave  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  and  your  name  be  daseed  with  the  deliverers  of  nations.  If  you  must  change  year 
mode  of  life,  be  this  your  choice,  and  your  lot  will  be  at  oum  graat  and  enviablob 

Riii.~Luigino  I  seme  god  hM  hHpired  Uwe  with  thcM  aoUo  tho«ghU  I 

Luig EfaiekUnll 

IUr.— Give  me  your  hand.    Corsica  shall  be  eoMndpated* 

Xni^.^Gorsica shall  be  tnt.    The  thought  wm  mine)  yours  shall  be  the  feme^ 

Rill.— Oh,  Loigino^  the  sound  of  the  broken  chaiM  of  your  country  shall  silence  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  every  eel^reproach  shall  be  hushed  fai  the  soot.hing  harmony  of  rsoevered 
lireedom ;  with  the  regmieration  of  your  country,  a  new  dey  will  dawn  upon  our  Uvcil 

Marco  now  entered,  and  whispered  soflsetbiag  to  Luigteo,  who  spmng  up^  and  went  out 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  RinaUo  leokod  for  Rosalia,  and  OlympkalM  joined  hinu  «AI1  bnotiight,-* 
said  she. 

"  What  is  not  right?**  replied  Rinaldo — **  There  b  a  talk  of  eoldiers,  of  an  attack,  and  of 
a  defence,"  replied  CNympia. 

Rhialdo  left  his  tent,  went  In  search  of  Luighic^  and  Ibund  Rosalia  weeping  beneath  a  tree. 
When  rim  mw  Rteddoappreanh,  she  endeavoured  to  Mnceal  her  tears,  but  in  vain. 

lUa.— You  have  been  weeping*  Rosalia ;  say  tor  what  cauM? 

Hoe.— I—the  pleasure  that-^l  have— hi  sMfaig  you  agahi,  and  ■    ■ 

Mm, — No  esensM  or  disguises.    Why  have  you  been  weeping  ? 

Rot.— 1  scarcely  know  myseH     I  wm  thinking—** 

Ml— WhM  were  yon  thinUng  ? 

Roi.— I  WM  thhikhig— that  if  Rinaldo  — Ah,  what  a  child  I  anu 
.•^Proceed. 
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Mm.'^lt  Rinaldo  should  no  kniger  love  me  ? 

Jtn.»Why  were  yov  thinking  that  ? 

JKoi.— Became — I  icercely  know  why  nyeelC 

Rin, — I  moft  know  all. 

Jlot. — The  lignora  ■ 

Jtin.* Should  give  you  no  uneaainen.  »'% 

JIm. — I  love.  A^.li 

Riu^^Bo  do  L 

Jfoc— Me  ? 

Rin, — You. 

Rob. — Alone? 

JRni.— No  jealooiy,  when  I  aifure  you  I  love  you. 

Rot. — I  love  you  alone ;  and— >oh,  Rinaldo,  command  me  to  lotve  yon,  ordiimiis  the  aigw 
nora ;  I  cannot  lay  while  she  is  here. 

Rin, — Oh,  yon  little  simpleton. 

Rag.^^l  love  you  so  dearly. 

Rin,^U  you  go,  Olympia  will  stay ;  if  you  stay,  she  will  go,  and  io  all  wiB  be  weH.  Be- 
sides, my  requesting  you  to  stay  is  the  same  as  to  command  the  signora,  yon  bale  an  bitteriy,  te 
leave  me.     Can  you  desire  more  ? 

Ao«. — An  I  desire  is  your  love,  and  that  undivided. 

iliji.— You  have  known  me  already ;  did  1  ever  act  otherwiM  towirda  yoa  than  gMMtnnaly  ? 

Lodovico  now  came  running  to  Rinaldo,  with  intelligence  that  It  wna  eipoeted  they  fronld 
be  presently  surrounded  by  troops.  Luigino  thereibre  visited  the  otttposla,  and  reiniNMd  the 
guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain-valley. 


VOLUME    III.— CHAPTER   I. 


UroN  receipt  of  the  Intelligenee  oonveyed  by  Ludovieo,  Rtealdo  aet  forwwd  in  aomm  of 
Luigino,  who  appeared  somewhat  dejected.     Rinaldo  asked  him  the  «aMe. 

Zaii^.— >I  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  we  are  sarronnded. 

itcn.— And  does  that  oonibund  you,  Corsican  ? 

Luig. — Not  that,  because  we  may  cut  our  way  through ;  but  whan  I  ivHeol  that  thi» 
very  iiigfat,  perhaps,  after  forming  so  noMe  a  plan,  onr  company  may  be  cut  thmt 

JKn.— >it  will  not  be.    But  ars  we  really  surrounded  ? 

X*«^.-^  About  a  league  oiP,  all  aronnd  us,  are  a  body  of  above  four  bundled  men. 

JK^^What  do  yon  faitend  to  do? 

£%.— To  wait  their  attack. 

Rim, — My  advioe  is  to  strike  through  to  the  MHrtb  side  of  the  momMain,  and  get  to  the 
mountain  of  Larino,  where  you  wOl  have  woods  in  the  rear,  and  a  chain  of  Mftwnt^ifnt  on  your 


\, — I  am  very  willing,  if  yon  will  but  fight  with  us. 

RtN.— Iwill  Choose  me  out  sttteeo  of  ttw  boldest  of  your  bead,  beaidea  whom  Iwilltake 
Nero  and  Ludovieo.  We  wQI  throw  the  troops  into  an  alatm»  while  yew  nro  cutting  your 
way  through  with  the  women  ami  the  baggage;  afterwUeh  wewillaooB  findmeaaatojom 
you* 

Luigino  immediately  gave  orders  to  strike  the  tents,  and  to  collect  the  hi^gage,  together 
with  the  women  and  children,  hi  the  oonlve  of  tho  cnmpt.  Bhulde  wan  fcndshed  with  the 
men  he  desired ;  each  of  whom  was  armed  with  a  donhled»bnniiled  gott  mid  two  pair  of 
pistols,  besides  his  sword.  Lndovloo  and  Nero  Jelaad  tlmnii  and  ffhulda  haTtoj  taken  an 
affectionate  leave  of  Rosalia,  and  recommended  her  to  Lo|gino*s  pvtieolar  oaie  and  pntec- 
tion,  marehed  to  the  pass,  where  he  drew  in  the  advinoed  gnaid^  and  oiteedlhenito  Join 
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the  main  body.     He  then  marched  slowly  along  the  plain,  and  at  daybreak  gave  the  tignil 
of  attack. 

They  tamed  the  fint  picket  of  the  enemy  they  met,  and  the  second  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces  ;  after  which  the  alarm  was  giren  through  the  whole  ttonL  They  now  heard  ffring 
on  the  mountain,  which  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  it  wholly  ceased.  Upon  which 
Rinaldo  concluded  the  main  body  had  opened  a  way  through  the  enemy,  and  passed.  Rhialdob 
therefore,  took  to  the  right  in  order  to  leave  the  mountain  behind  him,  and  forced  his  way. 
through  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Here  he  had  a  very  brisk  engagement,  in  which  six  of  his 
men  were  killed  ;  but  at  length  the  troops  began  to  give  way,  and  being  then  attacked  with 
increased  vigour,  fell  into  complete  disorder.  Rinaldo's  party  took  some  horses  firom  the 
enemy,  and  of  his  remaining  twelve  men,  four  were  mounted,  as  was  Rinaldo  himself.  He 
now  marched  slowly  bock  towards  the  pass,  whence  he  sent  eight  men  up  the  mountain, 
while  he  himaeU;  with  Liidovieo»  Nero,  Marco,  and  Mangato,  all  mounted,  sought  the  plain, 
and  wheeled  to  the  left  to  reach  the  mountain  of  Larino  on  tbe  west  side.  When  they  )iad 
advanced  about  half  a  league,  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  thirty  men,  whom  there  was  no 
possibility  of  avoiding.  They,  therefore,  attacked  them,  broke  their  line,  cut  their  way 
through,  and  then  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of  cavalry  of  eight  men.  These  they  engaged,  cut 
down  two  dra^oonsy  and  the  rest  took  to  flight.     Nero  and  Mangato  were  wounded. 

They  now  heard  a  tumult  behind  them.  The  men  Rinaldo  had  detached  to  the 
mountain  hod  found  the  pass  strbngly  occupied,  and  therefore  drew  off  towards  the  plains. 
Here  they  found  three  of  their  main  body,  who  had  been  cut  off,  and  whom  they  joined ; 
while  Terlini,  a  man  of  a  shrewd  mind,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  troops  Rinaldini  had  left  in  his  rear.  Rinaldo,  perceiving  by  the  firing  that  these 
men  were  engaged,  hastened  to  succour  them,  and  attacking  the  titmps  in  the  rear,  toon 
routed  them.  Of  ten  men  whom  Terlini  commanded,  only  two,  besides  TerlinI  himself^ 
escaped  unhurt ;  six  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  left  mortally  wounded  upon  the  field. 
Terlini  received  one  of  the  horses  taken  from  the  enemy  for  his  bravery ;  his  comrades,  Ro* 
mato  and  BelHonc,  were  taken  up  behind  by  Ludovico  and  Marco ;  and  thus  they  pursued 
their  way  till,  having  proceeded  some  leagues,  a  brisk  fire  at  a  small  distance  obliged  them  to 
strike  into  a  wood  opposite  to  them,  which  led  them  by  daybreak  into  a  forest,  where,  having 
penetrated  a  considerable  way,  they  unsaddled  their  horses,  and  reposed  themselves  by  a 
fountain.     Having  rested,  the  following  conversation  arose. 

AiN.— What  ails  yon,  Terlini  ?     Why  do  you  seem  so  uneasy  ? 

.  Terlini. — I  am  impatiettt  at  this  delay. 

Bin, — Even  had  we  no  need  of  it  ourselves,  we  must  necessarily  rest  our  horses,  if  we  wish 
them  to  carry  us  any  further. 

TVr.-— But  here  we  have  no  provisions. 

Bin, — Of  that,  indeed,  I  feel  the  want.  However,  we  will  set  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  already  formed  a  plan.  Meanwhile,  let  me  liave  your  opinion  relative  to  our^. pro- 
ceedings ;  for  I  doubt  not  that  every  one  of  you  has  been  silently  reflecting  upon  it  dvring 
this  halt.     Speak,  Teriini !  what  think  you? 

Ter. — My  opinion,  in  one  word,  is,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  get  to  the  mountain  of 
Larino,  when  we  shall  certainly  fall  in  with  Luigino. 

BeUiont, — That  is  my  opinion  also. 

•Romano.— And  mine  too ;  for  here  we  are  neither  strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  secura  lo 
maintain  our  position,  especially  as  we  have  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition. 

Rin. —These  may  be  procured.     What  think  the  rest  of  you  ? , 

Marco, — i  have  bo  opfinion  bat  youn. 

Mangato — I  am  willing  to  do  as  you  please.  Go  when  yon  will,  I  wili  aocompaoy  yoa; 
but  I  own  I  wish  to  rejoin  our  comrades. 

ilm.— Certainly. 

A^'vv.— 'The  only  yiestleu  is,  whether  the  road  to  the  mountain  of  Larino  is  open  or  Mt 

Am.— That  la  tbe  fint  object  that  must  be  iovestigated. 

IfMf.—- it  ii  UMloobtodly  snrrouded  by  troops. 

TVr.— Wo  ave  eii^  of 

X«t..W«  hsfo  loft  ImIT. 
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7W. — We  faavG  o«r  bands  and  ovr  twordt,  and,  betides,  we  are  HKHinted. 

Ztti. — Not  all  of  OS. 

Ter. — We  shall  cut  our  way  through, 

Aim.— If  it  be  possible  we  shall.  B«t  the  greatest  courage  cannot  perform  impossibilities. 
Many  of  our  men  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more.     Shall  we  throw  away  our  lives  ? 

iU^g'o..- Without  necessity,  it  wtn  folly. 

Ttr, — Well,  eaptain,  now  let  us  hear  your  opinion. 

Bm,^^My  opinion  is,  that  you  should  go  out  upon  the  soout  with  BeOkme  and  Ronato» 
Let  Marco  and  Magnate  do  the  same,  and  procure  provisions.  The  reit  of  m  wiN  feconnoitre 
tl»  forest*  Before  us  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  caatle  on  a  hill,  ki  fbe  midet  of  the  trees ;  be 
thatmtr  rendezvous ;  there  we  will  all  meet  agaio.  Tlib  Is  my  opinion,  wUeh,  if  it  be  dinp. 
pMvad,  every  one  may  do  as  he  pleases,  fiMr  I  have  no  right  to  demand  ImpKcit  obedlenee.  Yoa 
are  under  the  command  of  Luigino.   Ludovico  and  Nero  belong  to  me,  and  wS  eentinue  with  me. 

JV— ^Then  I  demand  the  rest  to  go  with  me ;  our  wives  and  eUldren  are  with  Luigino. 

iltn. — You  are  free  to  do  as  you  please.    If  you  go,  take  the  horses  with  you.    Here  tiiey 

but  an  iucumbrance  to  us. 

Ter, — As  you  please. 

Marco I  will  go  with  TerlinL    Yet  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the  great  RIaaldIni  here  without 


Bim. — I  have  Ludovico  and  Nero  with  me. 

JUaros.— Should  any  mlsfortnne  befoll  yoa  lK;se»  by  heaeeae,  Lnigtee  wiB  pmlsh  na 
aeverely. 

itifk-^Fear  not ;  we  shall  soon  see  each  other  again. 

Heaea  paaseensned.  At  length  TeHlni  gave  Rhialdo  his  hand,  and  took  leave  of  him. 
Maroo,  Romata,  Bellione,  and  Mangato,  followed  his  example,  taking  with  them  the  hoiaes^ 
wUe  Rinaldo  remained  behind  with  Ludovioo  and  Nero. 

Rinaldo  silently  ascended  the  hill  m  here  the  ruins  of  the  castle  lay,  and  Nero  followed  Uai 
alwfci  silenoe. 

,   "  Here,*'   said  Rhiaklo,  **  are  footsteps  in  the  grass ;  be  earefnl,  and  keep  upon  yow 
guard.  ** 

As  they  approached  the  mins,  several  birds  took  their  flight  but  they  saw  no  homab 
eraatare.  They  entered  a  largi?  court,  built  round,  having  doar-ways  wlthoat  doors,  aad 
found  a  winding  staircase,  which  they  ascended.  It  led  to  the  seoond  story,  where  Rinaldo 
walked  out  on  a  platform,  grown  over  with  laurel,  to  take  a  view  af  the  caantry.  To  the  left, 
befond  the  wood,  he  beheld  a  beautifdl  valley ;  to  the  right  were  mooatalDe,  and  be  was  sur- 
priMd  to  perceive  some  objects  he  remembered  to  have  seen  befiare.  **  Ludovico,**  cried  lie» 
"  do  yen  know  that  place  to  the  right  f 

ZadL^Yes,  1  know  it  well. 

JUw#^I>o  yon  see  yonder  castle  ? 

Xacf.— Yes,  by  heaven^ !  *tis  the  castle  of  the  good  Countess  of  Martagno. 

Am.— It  is. 

ZifdL ^There  we  were  well,  and  yet  we  could  not  stay  there. 

Rtn.^We  dare  not  stny  where  we  are  well ;  persecution  always  follows  close  at  oar  heels. 

Lud, That  is  cursedly  unfortunate. 

Rin.^Ah,  Dianora !  art  thou  atill  within  thoae  wadls?  Thfaikest  thoa  stlH  of  thy  unfortu* 
nate  lover  ?    O  heavens  t  Ludovioo*  yea  mast  go. 

Lud, — Go  whither  ? 

JRm.~To  the  neighboarhewl  of  the  oastle.     Yoa  must  reeonnettae,  iwd 

ZacL— I  understand  you,  captain,  you  need  not  say  another  ward,  i^aiae  it  to  ma.  **  Yas 
shall  soon  bear  some  news,  at  least  as  good  as  can  be  proenred.     Adiea.     Wa  shall  soon 

meet  again. 

Thus  saying,  he  hastened  away,  and  RknMo  remahied  deeply  humeiiad  in  thought,  till 
Nero  awakened  him  from  his  reverie  by  observing  that  he  saw  a  heasa  to  Hie  forest. 

Rinaldo  looked  towards  the  place,  but  conM  only  see  the  root  He  hamedbctely  resolved 
to  discover  who  fahaWted  *e  house,  and  left  the  ceeUe,  Nero  follawfag'Mmia  riHeooe. 

At  length  tbey  came  to  an  open  place,  and  were  wctretij  tee  paeea  ^ram'lbA  Vmsifc*«jtf«BL 
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the  found  of  a  guitar  ftruok  their  ear,  and  induced  them  to  stop.  Upon  listening  they  haaid 
a  voice  singing,  but  could  only  distinguish  the  burden  of  the  song,  which  recurred  after  every 
verse  :— 

"  If  thoa  lor'ft  nw. 
Then  I  love  thee.** 

«  Ha  !**  said  Rioaldo,  <*  since  love  is  the  subject  of  the  song,  we  have  little  to  fear.  la  the 
asylum  of  love  and  pleasure,  no  ambush  awaits  us.**  Thus  saying,  he  advanced  towards  the 
house,  and  Nero  involuntarily  followed*  him,  but  being  prepared  for  some  mischance*  took  his 
musket  in  bis  hand  upon  the  full  cock. 

Before  the  door  sat  a  man  in  a  brown  hermit's  dress,  who  had  no  sooner  perceived  Che 
unexpected  visitors  than  he  laid  down  his  guitar,  and  springing  forward  a  few  stept,  stopped, 
and  called  out,  **  Is  it  possible ?  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  it  true?  Are  you  really  be? 
Do  I  see  you  again?** 

**  That  voice,**  said  Rinaldo ;  *'  good  heavens,  are  you  he ;  are  you  indeed  my  dear 
Cintbio?** 

**  I  am,"  he  cried,  and  instantly  embraced  Rinaldo. 

*'  Yes,  by  heavens,  it  is  Cinthio,**  said  Nero. 

iU*.— Ob,  my  friend,  my  Cintbio ;  and  do  we  see  each  other  again  ? 

Cin. — My  wish  is  fulfilled,  my  eager  wish,  that  if  you  were  alive,  I  might  see  you  again  ; 
now  my  heart  rejoices  to  meet  its  old  friend. 

yiaro, — Embrace  as  long  as  you  like,  but  give  me  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Yon  know  me, 
old  messmate,  don't  you  ? 

Cin. — Ah,  Nero!  Welcome  a  thousand  times 

Nero. — Well,  I  am  heartUy  rc^joiced  to  see  you  again  alive  and  hearty,  and  in  a  ainging 
humour. 

Cin. — Here  in  my  house  we  will  celebrate  this  unexpected  meeting  with  a  cheerful 
glass. 

Nero. — By  heavens  we  want  somethmg ;  we  have  fasted  like  so  many  Carthusians.  If  yon 
have  anything  good,  give  us  a  little — it  will  taste  excellently  nice  just  now.  'Tis  a  pity  Ludo* 
vico  is  not  with  us,  for  be  would  be  glad  of  something  also. 

They  now  sat  down  to  some  refreshmeot  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  wine.  They  ate 
with  great  appetite,  and  drank  freely  of  the  wine,  during  which  the  following  conversation 
arose. 

Bin. — But  how  came  you  here?     And  whose  house  is  this? 

Cin. — You  shall  hear  presently.  When  I  made  my  escape  from  that  bloody  affray  in  Calabria, 
I  wandered  about  among  the  mountains,  with  my  wounds,  till  I  met  with  a  good  old  hermit* 
who  received  me  at  his  hermitage,  dressed  my  wounds,  and  attended  me.  To  this  worthy 
man  I  discovered  myself,  and  he  expatiated  so  much  to  me  on  the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  I 
promised  him  to  forsake  my  former  course  of  life,  and  to  live  with  piety  and  strictness  in  a 
monastery. 

Rin.  —  Excuse  my  laughing. 

Cin. — Do  not  laugh ;  for  though  at  first  I  was  but  half  serious,  I  had  nearly  complied  with 
his  suggestions. 

A'cro. — Had  you,  by  heavens  ? 

Cin.-^  My  benefactor  gave  me  letters  to  a  monastery,  and  I  set  forward  on  the  way. 

lUn. — I  could  almost  imagine  I  saw  you  passing  your  noviciate  there. 

Cin However,  I  did  not  go. 

Nero." Ay t  so  I  thought  One  of  Rinaldini*s  men  and  a  monastery  agree  as  little  as  fire 
and  water :  they  would  be  always  a   vari^ce. 

Cin. — I  unfortunately  fell  in  with  six  of  our  comrades,  who  also  made  their  escape.  They 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  cave  of  the  mountain,  and  had  been  joined  by  five  other 
robbers,  with  whom  they  carried  on  their  old  trade. 

Nero. — That  was  very  well. 

Cin. — Thus  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  stay  with  them,  and  did  not  go  to  the 
monastery,  but  pursued  my  old  course  of  life.  I  went  further  up  the  country,  and  took  up  mj 
quarters  in  the  mountain  of  Girace.     Here  my  corps  increased,  and  we  were  soon  six*aod- 
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twenty  strong,  when  I  resolved  on  strikiog  a  grand  blow  on  a  monastery,  where  ^  we  came  off 
with  the  worst 

iVbio. —Heavens ! 

Cfn. — I  know  not  whether  our  plan  was  betrayed,  or  whether "finte  would  have  it'^soj  but 
the  monks  had  a  party  of  mOitia  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  Thus  we  met  with  a  very  bad  reoep- 
tkm,  and  1  had  nearly  fallen  into  their  hands. 

JVerv.— Thunder  and  lightning  t 

Cm. — Fortune,  however,  still  enabled  me  to  make  my  escape  on  board  a  com- vessel  bound 
§at  Malta.  On  board  this  vessel  I  sailed,  and  as  we  lay  off  SicUy,  left  her,  and  went  up  the 
country.  Here  I  fell  in  with  some  fellows  of  my  own  stamp,  whom  I  joined,  and  cafried 
on,  in  a  small  way,  the  trade  we  had  formerly  pursued  in  a  great.  Having  at  lei^h  collected 
a  good  heap  of  gold,  my  people  insisted  on  a  division ;  which  being  complied  with,  they  left  me» 
saying,  they  had  enough  to  get  into  some  creditable  business.  Tired  of  robbery  and  plunder, 
I  put  on  a  traveller's  dress ;  but  my  former  habits  and  pursuits  led  me  to  seek  out  every  hole 
and  corner  where  I  expected  to  find  people  of  my  own  stamp.  I  was  once  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  two  bags  of  goId»  which  had  certainly  bebnged  to  some  rich  man,  for  they  were  sealed 
with  a- very  large  coat  of  arms. 

Nero, — Indeed  1 

Gn, —I  was  scarcely  possessed  of  this  treasure  before  I  began  to  thbk  of  retirement. 

Rifu — Happy  thought ! 

da.— 'I  put  on  this  dress,  and  went  to  a  vOlage  about  a  league  from  this  qpot,  where  I  waited 
on  the  forester  of  the  place,  whom  I  informed  of  my  intention  of  living  as  a  hermit.  He  told 
mc  his  late  master,  the  baron,  had,  three  years  before  bla  death,  adopted .  that  mode  of  life 
through  inclination;  that  he  had  built  himself  a  house  in  the  forest,  and  had  lived  as  a  hermit 
till  his  death  -,  that  his  son  lived  in  the  town,  was  alwaya  in  want  of  money,  and  would,  doubt- 
less, sell  me  the  house.    I  bought  it,  and  now  live  on  my  own  estate. 

JVert>.— Aha  1 

Ria.— But  how  came  you  by  a  sweetheart.? 
.  OM.~Who  told  you  I  had  one? 

Jtta.— Your  song. 

Ciia.— Aha  1  has  it  betrayed  me  ?  Wdl ;  .yes,  I  have  a  sweetheart,  a  lovely  good  gir(  who 
mpp^m  me  with  milk,  bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  provisioBS,  and  visits  me  every  three 
days.    She  is  the  forester^  daughter. 

iV^.-*Well,  are  you  to  be  married  at  last? 

CiM.~Whynot? 

J2|H.«»Bravo,  Cinthio !    I  am  quite  pleased  with  your  account  of  yourself. 

Cta— But  my  dear  girl  is  still  more  so ;  we  have  already  formed  our  plan  of  life.  Her 
father  knows  of  our  attachment,  will  give  up  his  place  to  me,  and  remove  hither,  where  he 
wH]  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  witnessing  the  happiness  of  his  only  child, 

Jt<fi.—Let  me  embrace  you.    Take  her,  my  friend,  and  make  her  happy.  ,  What  is  her 


Cm.— Eugenia  1 

Rin. — Fill  our  glasses.  Let  us  drink  her  health,  or  yours  and  hers  together,  and  may  you 
tajoj  all  the  happiness  conjugal  affection  can  confer. 

Aero.— I  drink  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it* 

Sm.— May  I  be  happy  like  you,  ny  brave  fellow  1 

Cm. — I  have  often  thought  of  you  i  I  have  bewailed  yon  as  a  friend  that  is  dead ;  but  I 
cherished  the  remembrance,  ami  even  loved  yonr  ashes  as  nyseUl 

i2i}i..»Now,  then,  you  will  acknowledge  I  was  right. 

da.— Yes,  yes ;  besides,  you  are  with,  me,  aad.my  joy  is  ooosplete. 

Eugenia  nolr  uiiempeetedly  arrived,  and  was  astonished  to  find  so  mtmy  strangers  with  her 
lover,  who  introduced  them  to  her  as  his  friends.  Eugenia,  however,  seemed  to  take  no 
particular  interest  in  them,  and  qipeared  much  embarrassed,  which  CSathio  perceiving,  en- 
oooraged  her  to  speak. 

'CSrn— YottaaednoliBtf  oyvisitons  I  h«ve  alrewd^  told  yo«  they  ai«  ay  friandi,  and  yoo 
have  no  secrets,  I  suppose? 
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'  Eug, — No  secrets ;  bat — ^I  am  In  great  trouble. 

Cin, — So  you  appear.     But  what  is  the  matter?— on  what  account? 

Emg. — On  your  account. 

Cin^ — On  my  account !    What  danger  threatens  me  ? 

JEug. — Ah  I  one  cannot  know 

Cin, — Speak  ^    Would  you  make  me  nneasy  also  ? 

JEuf. — Ah,  no !    But  hear  me— hear  the  news  I  bring. 

Cin News!    What? 

Euif, — You  have  heard  of  the  great  robber,  Rinaldlnl ! 

Cin, — Oh  yes,  frequently. 

JEug. — He  is  here  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On. — Indeed  1 

Bug, — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cin, — Impossible  1 

Eug, — No,  no ;  it  is  true.  Re  must  be  a  very  fearful  man !  The  militia  have  attadked 
Ml  band,  and  are  still  fighting  with  them.  Our  soldiers,  too,  are  sent  ont,  and  even  tke 
horse.  My  father  thought  you  would  probably  go  out  against  the  robbers  faittead  of  lite. 
I  know  you  will  do  it,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  me  so  uneasy.  God  knows  what  may  bimMn  I 
Perhaps  yon  will  be  brought  back  a  corpse,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  snrvive  yon. 

Obi.^Then  you  would  rather  that  your  father  would  go  himself  ? 

JS'tf^. —Certainly. 

Cin. — Poor  old  man !    Suppose  be  were  brought  back  a  corpse 

Eug. — Ah,  heavens !  It  would  break  my  heart.  ScOl  I  should  have  yoo.  Bn  w*«  jm 
killed — my  father  is  old,  and 

On. — You  would  more  easily  get  another  lover  than  ano^er  father. 

Ettg, — That  is  true. 

Ctfi.— Isitnot? 

Etig But  not  another  Cinthio. 

On. — I  thank  you,  my  dear  Eugenia,  for  your  kindness ;  but  what  is  to  be  done? 

Evg. — Oh,  that  hateful,  that  accursed  Rinaldini  I 

On. — He  is  said  to  be  a  very  handsome  maiL 

Eug. — Alas  !  as  for  me,  I  should  think  him  a  thousand  thnes  handsomer  were  he  faaaghf 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Rin. — I  will  make  you  a  proposal ;  instead  of  Cinthio,  let  me  go  out  against  this  RWIdtai* 
and  I  will  bring  him  to  your  wedding  as  a  marriage  present. 

Eug. — Catch  him  if  you  can,  you  will  get  plenty  of  money  for  him.  But  you  ringr  take  H 
all ;  I  want  none  of  It.     If  1  can  but  keep  my  Cinthio  prisoner,  I  have  all  I  want. 

On. — Oh,  my  dear  girl ! 

Bin. — An  excellent  bride. 

Eug. — Cinthio,  let  your  fHend  take  your  place,  since  be  is  so  willing. 

Ctn. — Then  he  will  get  your  father's  office. 

Eug. — With  all  my  heart. 

On. — And  then  how  shall  we  live? 

Eug.— We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can;  if  we  do  but  save  both  ourHvai,  Qud it  il  I 
care  for. 

Cin.— -And  what  will  people  think  and  say  of  me?  they  will  caH  me  a  coward ;  wwdd  ye« 
have  such  a  wretch  for  your  husband  ? 

Eug Truly,  that  would  be  very  sad ;  what  moft  be  done? 

On. — I  n^st  gOk 

Eug.-^Oh,  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times. 

Cni.~But  what  win  you  eay,  if  I  teU  yen  I  am  proof  i^falBst  both  iteel  aid  bnlieta? 

Bug.^^l  should  bid  yon  go. 

dm, — Ask  my  guests. 

JEW^g^.— Isittnie? 

Am.— f  know  iiothfaigto  the  contrary.  He  would  hafe  betadead  lia|«g%irit  wwe  UtL 
^Ab,  beareDMl  oh  that  it  were  trael 
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Cbi.— >B«  It  reft ;  7011  will  certainly  ne  me rttim  trnwomad  «id  hMrtf  m  I  an  now. 

A  musket  wu  now  heard  in  front  ef  the  hooM^  opon  which  they  all  etarted.  Bagonia 
eried,  **  Holy  Virgin  1  my  heart  whitperi  that  lUnaldini  ii  herer  Thus  tayhq;,  the  tank  apo« 
%  cbair,  and  Cinthio  and  bm  friends  seized  their  anai. 

All  now  was  silent ;  and  Eugenia  having  recovered  her  wandering  senses,  Cinthio  came  to 
the  door,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  but  they  conld  neither  hear  nor  see  any  man ; 
and  though  they  went  round  the  house,  no  s^s  of  any  human  being  anywhere  appeared.  As 
they  were  re-entering  the  bouse,  however,  they  beard  some  vovoes  at  a  distance ;  bnt  these 
ioon  ceased,  and  all  again  was  silent. 

Cintbia  sent  Eugenia  back  to  her  father,  with  a  message  that  he  would  go  out  for  liim 
against  Rinaldini;  upon  which  Eugenia  left  him,  apparently  very  uneasy;  and  Ciothio 
remained  with  his  guests. 

Nero  was  now  sent  out  to  the  ruined  castle,  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  Ludovico ;  till  at 
length,  at  the  approach  of  night,  he  came  back  without  any  intelligence  whatever. 

After  an  almost  sleepless  night,  Rinaldo  himself  repaired  to  the  mined  castle,  where  he 
aaeended  the  platform,  and  anxiously  looked  around  towards  the  happy  spot  in  which  were 
centered  all  his  thoughts  and  wishes. 

The  sun  arose  in  all  the  splendid  majesty  of  light,  and  began  to  illumine  all  the  mountains ; 
the  phmacles  and  crosses  that  adorned  the  towers  of  the  castle,  already  shone  with  the  ruddy 
mommg  rays,  and  upon  these  Rioaldo  fixed  his  eyes,  till  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  the  valley 
became  more  visible.  The  sun  now  glided  through  the  blue  ether  nnobsoured,  the  woods 
and  vales  seemed  awakened  to  greet  the  new-bom  day,  and  innnmefibre  warblers  poured 
forth  their  songs  of  joy.  But  Rinaldo  incKned  his  head,  and  fell  npon  his  knee,  overpowered 
with  the  contending  sensations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  transport  and  despair. 

**  Whence— ah,  whence,**  cried  he,  *'  these  strange  emotions  ?  What  is  it  I  feel  ?  What 
thnt  sinks  me  to  the  earth,  and  fills  my  heart  with  sadness?  Thy  pure  rajrs,  alas !  thou  light 
•of  worlds*  pierce  the  inmost  recesses  of  mv  soul.  Oh !  annihilate  me,  and  let  me  here  expire 
in  the  act  of  adoration.'* 

After  a  long  pause  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  sighed,  while,  with  tears  stream- 
ing from  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  **  Unhappy  wretch  I  here  I  wander  in  wildernesses  and  soli- 
tudca,  fearing  every  man  I  meet,  and  shunning  the  very  light  of  day.  AH  my  dreams  are 
past,  and  the  dreadful  hand  of  truth  holds  me  in  brazen  fetters.  Oh,  Rinaldo !  what  will  be 
thy  cod?** 

He  now  heard  footsteps  in  the  forest,  and  started  up.  Some  firing  soeeoeded,  upon  which 
he  tebad  Ms  mnsket,  and  lookmg  down,  perceived  Terlini  and  his  comrades,  who  were  flving 
towarda  the  rains,  pursued  by  several  soldiers.  Having  reached  the  castle,  they  came  to 
close  quarters,  and  Rinaldo*s  prudence  forsaking  him,  he  fired  upon  the  soldiers,  who  now 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  Terlini  and  his  companions  being  cut  to  pieces,  Rinaldo  was  sur- 
rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  six  men,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

"  I'm  a  dead  man,"  cried  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  if  this  fellow  is  not  Rinaldini  hfmselfl'* 

Upon  this,  an  officer  inquired,  *•  Are  yon  Rinaldi?**  and  Rinaldo,  scarcely  knowing  what 
be  sakl,  sighed  out,  "  Alas !   I  am." 

A  great  cry  of  joy  now  arose,  and  they  boond  their  prisoner^  hands,  and  put  fetters  on 
hla  feet.  At  length  they  began  their  march  toward  the  borders  of  the  forest,  during  which 
the  aoldiers  were  riotous  and  joyful ;  but  Rinaldo  scarcely  once  raised  his  eyes  from  the  earth. 

They  encamped  that  night  on  an  extensive  plain  that  bounded  the  forest.  Here  the  officer 
ordered  some  bread  and  wine  to  be  given  to  Rinaldo,  but  he  partook  of  neither. 

••  You  had  not  the  courage,"  said  the  officer,  "to  kill  yonrselt  In  your  place,  I  would 
certainly  have  done  it,  for  how  ignominious  is  the  death  that  now  awaits  you  !*• 

To  this  Rinaldo  made  no  reply,  and  the  soldiers  exclaimed,  "  The  fellow  is  sullen." 

••  Ah,**  said  another,  "  he  wUl  soon  find  his  tongue  when  he  is  put  upon  the  rack." 

At  this  word  Rinaldo  shuddered,  and  a  violent  emotion  eonvulsed  his  whole  frame,  yet  not 
nAefieatly  powerful  to  break  his  bands.  He  asked  for  a  doak,  which  was  given  him,  and 
having  caused  it  to  be  thrown  over  him,  he  concealed  his  face,  whOe  tears  streamed  upon  the 
graai. 

"  At  length,**  thought  he,  "  the  hour  of  my  diMoluUon  ii  coma,  m^^te  VcmEBBnQ^ 
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of  life  if  OTtr,  like  Um  ^ptMimg  flmdow  of  a  camera  obiciira.  Fareirell,  Rioaldo ;  tby  drMins 
tfo  dreamt  indeed !  Thou  art  in  bondage,  and  Cortica  still  groans  in  chains^  Away  with 
me  to  the  leeffold ;  such  is  tby  triamphal  arch,  and  the  end  of  all  my  brilliant  actions.** 

A  few  hours  after,  they  proceeded  on  their  merob,  and  Kinaldo,  complaiaing  of  Auigue^  he 
was  placed  on  a  straw  waggon,  which  was  strongly  escorted.  Thus  he  arrived*  towards 
evening,  at  Sardona,  where  he  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  foflowhig 
day  to  be  conveyed  to  Messina.  At  midnigbt,  the  door  of  his  prison  was  opened,  the  light  of  a 
wax  candle  darted  into  bis  prison,  and,  to  bis  utter  astonishment,  the  old  man  ^f  Fronteja  entered. 

jRm.— Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Old  3fan.«Your  friend. 
,'   Rin. — Are  you  really  the  wise  man  of  Fronteja  ? 

Old  Man, — I  am. 

Bin. — How  came  you  here  ? 

Old  Man,— By  the  power  I  possess. 

ilui.— Have  you  power  to  break  chains  ? 

Old  Man, — I  have. 

JRin, — Then  break  mioe. 

Old  Man, — Upon  conditions.     Why  should  I  not? 

Rin, — Upon  conditions  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Old  Man, — I  am  not  wholly  disint^^sted. 

iZm.  ^Then  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Old  Man. — Not  so  much  as  you  may  imagine ;  my  motives  justify  me. 

JRtii. — How  much  do  you  demand  for  my  liberation  ? 

Old  Man, — Much  and  little,  as  it  may  be  taken. 

Bin. — Speak. 

Old  JMaa.*— You  must  give  yourself  op  wholly  to  me  and  my  commands. 

i{M.— That  is  much  indeed. 

Old  Man.'^l  will  save  you  from  the  rack  and  the  gallows. 

Bin That,  too,  is  much. 

Old  Man,—*T\B  unequalled.    Without  my  assistance  you  are  lost.    Do  you  still  deliberatd  ? 

Rin. — No ;  for  I  will  rather  give  myself  up  to  the  crows  and  worms. 

Old  Man, — You  know  not  your  own  true  interest. 

Rin, — Since  it  becomes  not  a  philosopher  to  be  compassionate  to  an  unfortunate  like 
tell  me  for  what  object  you  require  me  to  give  myself  up  to  you  and  year  commands. 

Old  3fan.~I  stipulate  for  no  particular  cases ;  we  are  treating  generally,  and  in  all 
Give  yourself  up  to  me  unconditionally,  and  I  will  rescue  you  from  prison  and  from  death* 

Riii.^1  am  no  machine.    Good  night. 

Old  Man, — What  ill-timed  pride  1  You  have  been  nothing  but  a  machine  ever  since  yoa 
began  your  celebrated  career. 

Bin What  say  you? 

Old  Jfan.— You  have,  and  that  without  knowing  it 

J^M— Indeed ! 

Old  Man, — Yes,  a  machine,  and  my  machine !  You  behold  me  with  wonder !  1  repeat  it 
—you  were  my  machine,  are  so  still,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  I  please.  On  me  and  ay 
plans  depend  your  destruction  or  salvation.  'Tis  true  your  misfortunes  were  not  my  work ;. 
but  I  always  knew  bow  to  save  you,  however  frequently  you  would  yourself  have  run  into 
destruction. 

Bin, — I  must  not,  cannot  serve  you  more.  What  is  past,  has  happened  without  my  know- 
ledge or  consent.    Now  I  wiU  be  free,  and,  if  it  must  be,  will  freely  die. 

Old  Man. — Even  that  you  cannot  do :  you  will  be  tried  before  a  criminal  tribunal*  and 
there  you  cannot  act  from  your  own  will. 

Bin, — I  can  strangle  myself,  or  hold  my  breath  till  I  die. 

Old  Man, — An  expedient  which  many  have  tried,  but  has  succeeded  with  few ;  meanwhile^ 
you  may  try  it.     Good  night. 

Rm, — One  question  taore. 

tV^Jfaa.—Whatifit? 
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Jtiit.^If  I  bate  been  your  maehbie,  ftA  so  gtill,  and  mutt  itfll  continue  so  ff  yon  cbooie, 
wby  do  you  lequire  of  me  an  express  devotion  to  yonr  commands  ?  Wby  do  you  need  this, 
if  I  am  already  in  your  power,  and  am  the  plaything  of  your  caprice? 

Old  JIfait.— Be  assured  that  was  unavoidable,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been ;  besides^ 
ytm  may  easily  imagine  f  am  not  much  more  s{mt>le  than  yourself.  • 

Rbu — I  have  never  doubted  your  wisdom,  though  I  have  the  object  of  your  errand ;  nor 
can  1  deny  I  suspect  the  boasted  grbatness  of  yo^r  power. 

Old  Man.— Of  that  yon  may  think  as  you  please ;  but  how,  then,  do  you  imagine  I  have 
found  my  way  hither  through  your  guards,  and  through  locki  and  bolts? 

Bin. — Certainly  not  by  witeheraft 

Old  ifaK.— That  I  have  not  said.  But  why  so  many  words  ? — You  wm  soon  be  carried  la 
A  cart  to  Messina,  where  your  arrival  will  afford  sport  to  the  people,  and  much  pleasure  to 
your  acquaintance  there.     I  doubt  not  a  certain  Dlanora-— * 

Rin. — Silence,  barbarian !  You  stretch  me  on  the  rack,  without  ehher  law  or  justice. 
TUe  me  from  this  dungeon ;  but 

Old  Man. — Yon  know  the  condition. 

/{til.— No.  I  will  rather  die. 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  towards  the  wall ;  the  old  man  went  away,  and  the  door  closed 

The  next  day  Rinaldo  was  taken  from  his  prison,  to  be  carried  forward  on  his  journey. 
Meanwhile  an  officer  of  militia  delivered  him  a  paper,  which  he  requested  Rinaldo,  as  soon  as 
be  had  read  it,  to  return.  li  was  to  the  following  effect : — '*  You  have  stood  the  test.  Donbi 
not  the  assistance  of  your  friend.** 

Rinaldo  returned  the  paper,  and  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  under  a  strong  escort.  They 
travelled  the  whole  day  without  stopping,  and  at  sunset  entered  into  a  narrow  vale,  of  which 
ttiey  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle,  when  some  shots  were  Hred  on  Rina1do*s  escort  from  a 
■mall  distance,  on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  and  soon  after  some  men  appeared,  who  fell  on  the 
militia  with  a  wild  outcry.  They  fought  with  fury,  and  this  narrow  valley  seemed  fhU  of 
combatants.  Shot  followed  shot,  and  sabres  clashed  against  sabres,  till  at  length  the  soldien 
were  driven  off  from  the  carriage,  the  mules  were  made  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
presently  some  of  the  party  sprang  up  and  unbound  Rinaldo*s  bands.  Two  horsemen  brought 
him  a  led  horse,  which  they  desired  him  to  mount,  and  they  instantly  set  off  together  in  a  hard 
troC 

They  advanced  op  the  aide  of  the  mountain,  while  the  moon  rose  and  illumined  the  rugged 
paths,  but  without  uttering  a  word,  till  they  came  to  a  place  overgrown  with  brambles,  where 
the  horsemen  stopped,  desired  Rinaldo  to  dismount,  gave  him  a  portmanteau,  took  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  galloped  off. 

In  vain  did  Rinaldo  call  after  them ;  they  made  no  answer,  and  were  presently  out  of 
■ight  The  sound  of  their  horses'  feet  was  soon  imperceptible,  and  Rinaldo  remained  in  an 
unknown  place  alone.  He  now  began  to  reflect  on  this  singular  adventure,  convinced  he 
owed  his  preservation  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  ;  and,  taking  the  portmanteau  under  hit 
ana,  began  to  travel  onward. 

When  he  had  advanced  some  way,  he  perceived  a  light,  and  hastening  toward  it,  came  to 
the  lonely  habitation  of  a  hermit,  who  came  out  to  him  with  a  lantern. 

««Are  you  there?**  cried  he,  holding  the  light  to  him;  *<  I  was  just  coming  to  meet 
yon." 

M  Do  yon  know  me  then  ?*  said  Rinaldo. 

**  Have  you  forgotten  the  old  man  of  Fronteja?**  replied  the  latter.  **  Come  and  pass  the 
Bjght  with  me ;  then  you  wfll  perceive  that  I  know  you.** 

Rinaldo  entered  the  hermitage,  when  he  found  a  fhi^al  repast  and  a  good  bed.  No  con* 
versation,  however,  passed  between  him  and  his  host,  and  Rinaldo  went  to  sleep,  somewhat 
ftt^pied. 

When  he  awoke,  he  beheld  the  theosophist  of  Fhmteja  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  reading  a 
book. 

Old  Jlfai.— Yon  have  repoie4  kioff  •  uid,  I  hope,  slept  well;  better  than  )a  your  last 
iiight*is  lodging. 

illN.— WhereamI? 
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Old  ifoii.— Among  firiand%  with  wIiob  you  will  fUy  till  yoa  cui  travel  fiirthMr  willMiit 
danger. 

i^m.— And  whither  ? 

Old  3fcDi.— That  muit  be  the  f abject  of  deliberation ;  you  have  had  aocb  a  proof  of*  my 
power  and  of  my  friendship  at  your  fortitude  deserved.  You  are  free  and  onreftrained  ;  act 
ai  prudence  and  inclination  may  direct ;  and  if  you  wish  for  good  counsel  it  shall  not  be 
wanting,  but  it  shall  not  be  forced  on  you.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  requisite  you  should  stav 
here  a  fortnight,  before  you  can  pursue  your  route  without  danger,  and,  therefore,  some  society 
has  been  provided  for  you  in  your  solitude. 

As  he  said  thb  he  left  the  room,  when  immediately  Olympia  entered,  and  hurried  toward 
Rinaldo  with  extended  arms ;  but  Hinaldo  beheld  her  in  ^ence. 

O/^hl— Will  you  say  nothing  to  your  Olympia?  Have  you  no  pleasure  in  again  moetiBg 
a  friend,  who  for  you  has  voluntarily  banished  herself  to  a  desert. 

Bin, — I  admire  whatever  you  da 

Oi^.~With  admiration  alone,  such  a  friend  as  I  is  not  satisfied;  I  hava  a  right  !• 
expect  more  from  you.  You  are  rescued,  and  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  you  have  not  even 
thanks  to  bestow  on  your  friends. 

JRin. — I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  for  my  rescue,  but  does  Luigiao  liva? 

O^m.— He  does. 

Bin Where  1 

Oljfm, — That  I  do  not  yet  know. 

JSifi.— Where  is  Rosalia? 

Ofym. — Probably  with  Luigino. 

Bin.— Probably? 

OlywL — I  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  if  she  is  no  longer  with  LuiginOy  he  must  oertidBl^ 
have  sent  her  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja. 

RtM. — Arc,  then,  Luigino  and  the  old  man  acquainted  ? 

Olym. — Why  not  ?  the  old  man  knows  us  oil. 

i?m.— But  do  we  know  him  ? 

O^m.— At  least  personally. 

J2tn.— Ishestnihere? 

Ofym.— No ;  he  went  as  I  came  in.     He  knows  you  are  in  good  hands. 

Bin, — Whence  this  interest  he  takes  in  the  fate  of  a  man  who  Is  persecuted  by  all  tha  nU 
of  mankmd? 

O^fiu— For  that  very  reason — because  they  persecute  him. 

"Rin, — That  is  not  the  only  reason. 

0/ym.— Be  it  so  or  not,  what  is  that  to  us  ?— *tis  enough  that  we  are  under  his  powerftd 
protection. 

Bin. — Is  he  really  powerful  ? 

0/ym..»Did  you  not  experience  that  yesterday  ?— without  his  assistance  you  had  been  lost. 

Bin» — Life  is  hateful  to  me. 

Oltfm, — It  will  be  otherwise. 

iZtn.— Condemned  ever  to  wander  in  solitudes  and  forests— to  fly  mankind— to  £ear  evetj 
human  being,  and  to  hate  myself— my  very  existence  is  a  burden  to  me. 

0/ym. — Is  Sicily  the  whole  world  ?  In  the  fruitful  vales  of  Corsica 

Rifu — What  hopes  dost  thou  recal  to  my  mind  ! 

Ottfm. — That  which  you  must  not  abandon. 

Bin. — Oh,  that  dream  I 
,  O/ym.— Must  be  realised.     In  you  4  embrace  the  deliverer  of  Corsica. 

Bin. — I  am  not  its  deliverer  yet. 

Olym. — You  must — you  will  be  its  deliverer.  Luigino  depends  upon  your  promise ;  WO 
all  desire  it ;  all  your  friends  who  know  you,  and  those  who  are  your  friends  without  knewfaig 
you,  reckon  upon  you  as  well  as  we. 

Rin, — Beware,  lest  you  reckon  without  your  host. 

O^.—- Oh,  no.  Learn,  too,  that  your  powerful  protector,  the  old  man  of  Rroni^ 
teckoos  upon  you :  he  is  our  host ;  he  is  a  Corsican. 
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Olynu — Yes ;  he  is  a  Corsican,  as  well  as  Luigino.     Your  Olympia,  too,  is  a  Cersican. 

J^jm^'-ki  Naples  she  was  a  Genoese. 

(Hym. — The  times  are  altered;  now  I  am  what  I  really  am,  a  Corsican,  and  your  roost 
lender  friend.  I  do  homage  to  you  as  the  deliverer  of  my  country,  and  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  my  heart  But  I  must  ^o  and  attend  to  our  little  household  concerns,  which  call  for  my 
presence,  for  we  must  not  die  of  hunger. 

Rinaldo  was  now  alone,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed. — **  Thus,"  thought  he  to 
himself.  "  I  have  at  length  discovered  that,  amidst  all  my  fancied  independence,  I  am  but  a 
tool  of  the  real  or  pretended  plans  of  an  artfiil  man.  But,  patience  !  Even  he  shall  learn 
what  I  really  am.  And  yet,  what  can  I  do  ?  Is  not  the  part  he  would  make  me  play  suffi- 
ciently honourable  ?  Death  is  certain ;  and  is  it  not  better  to  fall  in  the  field  of  battle  than 
mt  the  scaffold?" 

Olympia  interrupted  this  soliloquy  by  bringing  In  an  excellent  breakfast,  concerning  which 
the  seemed  very  busy,  and  appeared  as  though  she  were  bom  to  be  a  housewife.  Rinaldo 
made  a  remark  to  that  effect,  at  which  she  laughed,  but  gave  no  other  answer  than — **  Much 
good  may  it  do  you,"  and  went  out 

Rfaialdo  left  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  and  took  a  hearty  breaklkst.  Olympia  soon  returned 
and  kept  him  company ;  but  she  spoke  only  of  household  affairs,  and  that  with  so  muoh 
Biinuteness,  that  Rinaldo  himself  was  astonbhed  at  her  being  so  well  acquainted  with  that  kind 
of  business,  of  which  he  had  imagined  her  to  be  wholly  ignorant.  Ho  endeavoured,  however, 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  which  she  had  spoken  before ;  but  she  only  rt- 
peated  what  she  had  already  said,  and  observing  she  must  prepare  for  dinner,  was  about  to 
leave  the  room.  Rinaldo,  however,  detained  her,  and  asked  whether  tha  r^ble  Corsican  was 
to  be  nothing  better  than  Rinaldo*s  cook? 

Obfm, — Pardon  m^  ;  much  more.  She  wishes  to  be  everything  to  ihe  deliverer  of  her 
conntry — and  that  includes  both  cook  and  housekeeper.  Princesses  have  set  me  the  example, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  any  labour  I  perform  from  such  honourable  motives.  When  the 
name  of  Rinaldo  is  engraved  on  marble,  I  will  write  the  name  of  his  cook  with  charcoal  un- 
derneath, and  add — **  She  supplied  him  with  food,  that  he  might  become  to  her  native 
country  that  which  he  proved— her  deliverer."  'Tia  true,  your  name  will  be  more  durable 
than  mine  in  the  temple  of  fkme,  but  I  will  renew  It  as  often  as  the  rain  obliterates  it ;  and 
•hoQld  my  tears  fall  upon  the  earth  that  covers  thy  ashes,  I  will  pray  to  heaven—'*  Oh,  give 
Mm  whom  I  deplore  not  these  tears  atone  with  which  I  water  his  grave,  but  give  him  my 
irhole  self,  as  I  have  given  myself  to  him  when  alive." 

Hfik^Olynipia,  these  flattermg  words  are 

Ol^— Oh,  speak  it  not.     What  I  feel  must  be  answered  by  feelings,  and  not  by  woitli. 

RuL — Dreams  leave  no  feelings  behind  them. 

ObfWL — Bttt  the  remembrance 

Wtin Beyond  the  grave  ? 

Oijfm.— I  hope  so. 

Itoi.— And  are  you  certain  mine  will  be  in  the  vales  of  Cortiea  ? 

O^.— Where'er  it  be,  oh,  be  it  as  late  as  possible ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  near  mine ;  for  I  wiH 
never  leave  yon  more  till  fiite  shall  tear  me  from  you.  My  existence  is  connected  with  yonrs 
by  a  powerful  chain  ;  I  can  die,  but  cannot  leave  you. 

Rta._Do  you  thhik  Rosalia  is  with  the  old  man  of  Fironteja? 

O^— In  safety  she  certainly  is,  and  in  your  heart  alse :  nor  can  1  ever  drive  her  thence. 
AH  I  ask  is,  the  second  place  there ;  that  next  hers ;  my  request  is  at  least  as  just  as  my  affec- 
tioa  is  true  and  tender.  She  fs  no  Corslcail,  and  my  heart  is  enfolded  hi  my  love  for  my 
country.  Will  you  unfold  it  ?  I  will  not  resist ;  no  veil  shaH  conceal  it  from  you.  Behold, 
and  find  it  such  as  it  is.  . 

Aishe  said  this,  she  reclined  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  throwing  her  arma  around  bim» 
the  big  drops  rolled  down  her  beauteous  cheeks;  they  ottered  not  a  word;  she  preised 
Rinaldo  ardently  to  her  bosom,  then  tore  herself  away. 

^  Alas  1"  said  Ruialdo  with  a  iigh»  ai  be  communed  with  hfasieU;  <* so  it  is;  I  am  deitia«i 
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to  be  the  tport  of  an  old  juggler,  and  of  an  artful  woman.    'Tit  all  concerted  between  them. 
We  shall  soon  see,  however,  how  to  act."* 

He  now  went  out,  and  took  a  view  of  the  wild  but  confined  scenery  that  surrounded  him. 
Meanwhile  Olympia  was  very  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  sang  as  she  worked  in  broken  stanzas, 
and  with  frequent  pauses.  This  awakened  RInaldo's  fondness  for  music,  and  finding  a  guitar, 
which  was  his  favourite  instrument,  he  seated  himself  before  the  door,  and  sang  a  mournful 
song  he  had  composed  on  his  wretched  prospects  and  condition. 

Meanwhile  Olympia  came  out,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  *'  Rtnaldo,**  said 
she,  "sing  such  songs  no  more,  or  I  shall  die.     Cruel  man,  wherefore  this  self-torment?** 

'*  'Tis  my  song  of  repentance,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

**  No,'*  rejoined  she,  "  'tis  your  destruction.  It  robs  you  of  your  courage  imd  your  fortitndet 
and  changes  you  to  a  coward.  In  a  moment  of  danger  you  would  lose  your  presence  of  mind, 
and  be  subdued  by  your  sorrows,  ere  the  enemy  attacked  you.  With  such  feelings  you  can 
never  lead  the  Corsicans  to  victory ;  thus,  self-subdued,  you  will  never  fight  the  fight  of  heroes." 

**  All  I  wish,**  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  is  an  honourable  death.** 

**  Alas  1  my  wretched  country  !**  exclaimed  Olympia,  and  hurried  from  him. 
He  continued  for  a  while  lost  in  reflection ;  but  at  length  arose,  and  taking  his  guitar, 
climbed  a  hill,  where  he  reclined  beneath  an  aged  pine ;  when  casting  his  eyes  over  the  pros- 
pect, he  perceived  a  man  ascending  the  hill,  and  at  length  approaching  the  hermitage,  which 
he  entered,  and  immediately  Olympia  came  to  the  door  and  paXled  Rinaldo,  who  found,  on  his 
arrival,  a  messenger  with  the  following  letter  :— 

**  Your  friends  rejoice  in  your  escape,  and  revere  your  deliverer.  Our  numbers  daily 
increase,  and  we  are  already  in  treaty  for  some  ships.  We  shall  all  moot  where  fiuae  and 
honour,  and  the  boldest  of  their  countrymen,  await  you.'* 

Rinaldo  would  have  spoken  with  the  messenger,  but  he  was  already  gone.  Immediately 
after,  Olympia  brought  in  dinner,  which  was  a  frugal,  though  a  good  repast,  and  accompanied 
with  excellent  wine. 

Rinaldo  passed  three  days  in  this  solitude,  wholly  lost  in  thought,  while  Olympia  was  more 
disposed  to  observe  than  to  disturb  him.  She  therefore  employed  herself  in  writing  letten^ 
which  Rinaldo  had  no  curiosity  to  read,  though  they  often  lay  open,  perhaps  not  undesignedly, 
before  his  eyes.  She  even  received  other  letters  by  a  messenger,  to  whom  she  delivered  those 
she  had  written,  yet  Rinaldo  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  the  bearer. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  fourth  day,  as  they  were  sitting  before  the  door,  in  perfect  sOence^ 
like  husband  and  wife  after  a  quarrel,  a  man  came  from  the  valley  toward  their  dwelling.  He 
was  a  handsome  youth,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  them,  addressed  them  in  these  words  s-* 
**  Peace  be  with  you,  in  the  name  of  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  I  I  am  one  of  his  young  people.** 

As  he  said  this,  he  delivered  a  letter  to  Olympia;  and  while  she  read  it,  Rinaldo  inquired, 
"  How  is  your  master  ?  '* 

"  As  he  is  always/'  returned  the  stranger,  *'  well,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends." 

When  Olympia  had  read  her  letter,  the  youth  complained  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue ; 
upon  which  Olympia  brought  out  some  refreshments,  and  prepared  him  a  bed  for  the  night. 

Rinaldo  was  still  sitting  at  the  door,  and  had  lost  himself  in  contemplating  the  firmament, 
when  Olympia  returned,  and  thus  addressed  him  :— 

**  I  have  received  intelligence  that  some  friends  from  Corsica  are  arrived,  and  are  with  our 
friend  at  Fronteja.  They  are  burning  with  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  wiU 
visit  us  a  few  days  hence.  I  have  the  more  pleiAure  in  telling  you  this,  as  my  brother  is 
among  these  Corsicans,  and  will  also  pay  us  a  visit.  Luigino  has  strengthened  his  party,  and 
has  taken  an  advantageous  position.  Within,  three  weeks  four  large  ships  will  be  ready  for 
us,  and  everythhig  succeeds  to  our  wishes.  The  ever-brave  Rinaldo  alone  is  not  as  he  ought 
to  be.     He  holds  back  from  the  great  enterprise,  and  is  lost  in  himself. 

Min — When  a  proper  occasion  offers  he  will  be  as  he  ought  to  be  again. 

Ofyni, — Oh  that  we  could  but  hope  I    Rosalia  is  at  Fronteja-— ~^ 

Hin. — Is  she  there? 

O/ym.— Shall  I  write  that  yon  wish  to  see  her  here?  i 

i^tn.— Yes. 
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0^.-1  will  do  it. 

jRtii.^  Indeed ! 

Olym. — Why  should  I  not  ?  Perhapt,  or  rather  most  certainly,  her  company  will  make 
you  gayer  than  mine ;  and  lo  we  shall  all  be  gainers.  With  the  return  of  your  cheerfulness, 
your  bold  enterprising  spirit  will  be  awakened,  though  your  low  spirits  have  laid  it  asleep. 
Yes.  Rosalia's  presence  will  awaken  it ;  she  shall  stay  with  you  here,  and  I  will  go  to  Fronteja. 

jRw.— And  why? 

Olt/m, — You  would  not  wish  me  to  stay  when  Rosalia  is  with  you  ?  No,  Rioaldo ;  my 
heart  is  not  so  devoid  of  feeling  as  to  bear  the  presence  of  a  successful  rival  without  jealousy. 
My  absence  will  at  least  preserve  your  firiendship,  and  I  will  strive  to  conquer  my  passion  for 
you. 

Rinaldomadc  no  reply,  and  Olympia  lighted  a  candle,  wished  him  good  night,  and  left  him. 
RInaldo  now  paced  to  and  fro  before  the  bouse,  then  entered  the  room,  came  out  again  into 
the  open  air,  and  continued  till  midnight  almost  in  a  waking  dream.  At  length  suddenly 
starting  up,  he  took  a  light,  and  hurried,  unknowing  what  he  did,  to  01ympia*s  apartment, 
which  he  softly  entered,  and  saw  her  in  the  arms  of  the  youth  sent  from  the  old  man  of 
FVonteja. 

He  returned  equally  unperceived ;  and  at  daybreak,  before  the  youthful  paramours  were 
np,  Kinaldo  took  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  hasty  step  quitted  his  abode. 

Toward  noon  he  reached  a  village,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
journey. 

The  shadows  now  began  to  lengthen,  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  he  doubled  his 
pace,  to  reach  a  castle  that  appeared  in  view  before  night.  This  he  accomplished,  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  found  admission. 

'*  Who  cure  you  ?  *'  said  the  porter. 

'*  I  am  Baron  Tegnano,"  replied  Rinaldo,  '*  and  have  lost  my  way  while  I  was  out  shootini^.*' 

The  porter  made  no  reply,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  Rinaldo,  who  asked,  "  To  whom  does  this 
castle  belong?" 

.  **  To  the  Countess  Martagno.** . 

" To  the  Countess  Martagno  r  said  Rinaldo,  hastily;  ** is  she  here ?" 

**  No,  she  is  not  here,**  replied  the  porter. 

;«  Who  lives  in  the  castle  ?" 

*'  A  female  friend  of  the  countess,  Madonna  Violanta.*' 

"  Madonna  Violanta  !    I  know  her,  and  she  knows  me." 

As  she  said  this,  he  hastily  entered  the  castle,  and  went  up  stairs,  where  he  met  with  a 
maid  servant,  whom  he  desired  to  announce  Baron  Tegnano  to  her  mistress ;  but  the  slowness 
of  the  maid  not  satisfying  him,  he  passed  her  and  entered  an  ante- chamber. 

On  hearing  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  some  one  opened  a  chamber  door,  and  he  was  met 
by  Signora  Violanta. 

Fitf. — Heavens  !  Baron  Tegnano !  am  I  really  not  mistaken  ?  ** 

JRin. — You  are  not,  good  Violanta. 

Ftb...  Heavens !  how  came  you  here  ? 

JRin. — In  consequence  of  wanting  a  night's  lodging. 

Violanta  was  silent,  but  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  then  retnmed  into  t)ie  chamber.  Rinaldo 
followed  her.  She  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken  words,  **  Oh,  let  me 
recover  my  wandering  senses  !** 

Rinaldo  now  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room,  and  beheld  the  portrait  of  the  countess 
Aanging  on  the  wall.  **  Is  Dianora  here?**  exclaimed  he;  **ah,  no!  tis,  alas!  but  her 
resemblance."  Thus  saying,  he  hurried  to  the  picture,  took  it  from  the  wall,  and  kissed  it 
with  ardour.  Violanta  beheld  him  in  silence ;  while  he,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beloved  object,  remarked  not  the  impression  his  conduct  made  on  the  observant  Violanta. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  approached  her,  seized  her  hand,  and  asked,  **  Where  is  Dianora?  if 
Dianora  happy  ?  '* 

•  Violanta  sighed,  and  was  silent;  but   Rinaldo,  with  increasing  vehemence,  repeated 
••  Wlicre  is  Dianora?**  where  is  my  beloved  Dianora  ?**      ~ 

Violanta  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
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JKm.— Issbedsad? 

Fio.»  She  lives. 

Jtiii.— .She  Utos  1  she  lives !  and  well  and  happy  1 

Fio.— Ah,  baron  I  how  can  you  ask  ? 

Jtin.— •!  understand  you;  my  misfortunes  are^hers.  And  howeonld  it  be  odMrwiie? 
You  know  already *-yott  know  who  I  am? 

Fio. — I  have  often  seen  you,  baron,  and 

jiiR.— Ah,  call  me  by  my  true  name !  I  will  not  blush. 

Fio.— By  your  true  name  !    Is  it  not  Tegnano  ? 

22m.— What !  know  you  not?  bat  not  the  countess  told  yon-— — 

Fto.— Toldme  what? 

Sin.— Declare  sinoerely  all  you  know  of  me. 

Fio.-*That  you  are  more  loved  than  you  ooght  to  be ;  that  you  have  been  false,  and  ■■ 
bat  I  am  sQeat     If  your  conscience  does  not  reproach  you— - 

12^— Violanta  1  I  have  saved  you  frooi  tbo  dreadful  shades  of  death,  and  have  a  right  to 
your  fratitiide ;  may  I  reckon  upon  it  ? 

Fio. — You  may. 

Jim. — Then,  I  eonjnra  yoo,  tell  me  truly  how  much  has  the  countess  told  yon  ? 

Fio. — I  know  she  loves  yon,  and  that  you  have  forsaken  her. 

iZm— «0h  heavens  1 

Vio, — Your  departure  brought  her  almost  to  death*s  door ;  she  had  a  dreadful  illneti^  and 
the  namd  of  unfortunate  mother  ceased  ^  It  existed. 

jRin.—- Where  is  she  ?  where  does  she  live> 

Violanta  was  silent,  but  beheld  him  with  a  wistful  eye.  RInaldo,  who,  fW>m  her  BMnoav 
concluded  that  she  knew  not  where  the  countess  was,  and  that  the  latter  had  eoneaaled  Ills 
true  name  from  her,  perhaps  to  spare  herself  the  shame  a  discovery  of  it  would  have  bronght 
upon  her,  now  became  bolder,  and  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  her  to  dedart  to  him 
where  the  countess  was,  but  in  vain.  Violanta  eluded  all  his  questions,  or  parried  ^bitm 
by  other  questions  which  might  lead  him  from  the  subject.  In  this,  however,  she  could  net 
succeed. 

Whfle  they  were  yet  speaking,  a  bell,  which  hing  in  Violanta*s  chamber,  was  vehemently 
pulled,  on  which  she  started  up,  took  a  key  and  a  light,  and  would  have  left  the  room.  Ri- 
naldo,  however,  detained  her. 

i^m.—- Whither  are  you  going  ? 

Fto.— That  I  niust  not  tell  you. 

Rm.— Whither  does  that  bell  call  you  ?    Ah  I  doubtless  to  Dianora. 

Vio What  then  do  you  imagine—- 

Am.— That  she  is  here. 

Fto. — You  are  mistaken. 

jRui. — No,  no ;  my  heart  assures  me  she  is  here.  You  are  going  to  her.  Oh  !  tell  her 
I  am  here ;  that — no,  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  will  follow  you ;  I  must  see  her. 

Vto. — The  sudden  alarm  would  kill  her.  f 

Rin, — Ha !  you  have  betrayed  yourself     She  is  here  then?    Come,  let  us  go  to  her  J 

Fto. — By  all  the  saints  of  heaven !  no. 

Rm.— -She  is  here. 

Fio.— Yes,  the  secret  is  out ;  she  is.  But  you  must  not  see  her.*  She  lives  in  silenee 
and  alone,  as  a  penitent.     The  sight  of  you  would  destroy  her. 

Rin. — Oh,  Violanta  I  if  ever  you  loved,  oh  let  me  but  see  her.  . 

Vio. — I  must  not,  cannot  hasard  it.  Her  health  is  ruined,  her  nerves  are  weak  and 
relaxed,  and  your  presence  would  strike  her  to  the  earth. 

i2jii...Can  I  not  see  her  unseen  myself?  I  will  not  speak  to  her,  if  it  must  not  be.  Ohf 
she  is  so  dear  to  me !    Her  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 

The  bell  rang  again  louder  and  quicker. 

Fio. — Oh,  heavens  I    Something  may  have  happened  to  her.    Detain  me  not ! 

Rin.— I  must  see  her. 

Fto.— Resistless  man !  folfow  me,  bu^  conceal  yourtdf,  and  speak  not  a  single  wofdt 
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VioUuBta  now  led  the  way ;  aad  Rlnaldo  fbHowed  her  along  a  gallery  into  a  room,  where 
ahe  placed  him  at  a  niche,  and  left  hinu 

Here  Rinaldo  beheld  a  room  entirely  hang  with  hlaek ;  and  a  table,  on  which  were  a  em- 
dfiz,  a  death's  head,  and  two  lighted  wax  tapen,  which  hot  feebly  illumined  the  darkneas  of 
the  room.  Pale  and  emaciated,  a  female  figure,  clothed  in  black,  walked  to  and  fro.  Rinaldo 
perceived  it  was  Diaaora.  Teart  ttole  from  hit  eyei,  hit  lipt  trembled,  hit  handt  shook*  and 
hit  feet  almost  refuted  to  tupport  him. 

Violante  entered  the  chamber,  and  approached  Dianora.  Meanwhile  Rinaldo  littened  to 
what  patted. 

**  Ah !  where  have  you  been  staying  ?"  taid  the,  reclining  her  head  on  Violanta't  thoulder. 
**  I  have  been  slumbering,  and  had  a  dreadful  dream.  Methought  he  wat  here ;  the  traitor 
i^proached  me,  and  covered  my  fice  with  hit  bloody  hand.  The  blood  ran  from  hit  hand 
upon  my  bosom  and  my  clothet,  and  burnt  like  6re  through  all  my  membert.  The  fright 
waked  me,  and  I  thanked  the  holy  Virgin  that  it  wat  but  a  dream.  But  thit  dream  hat  taken 
a  strong  effect  upon  roe.     Ah,  that  I  may  never  tee  that  unfortunate  man  again  r* 

Vio, — Never  ? 

Dio.— Never ;  neither  waking  nor  In  my  dreamt. 

Fto.^Did  you  not  lately  tay  you  received  certain  intelligence  of  hit  death  ? 

J>uL — ^*Tit  true,  and  I  believed  it ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  to. 

{Vio, — If  you  do  not  wish  to  tel  him  again,  believe  it.     But  that  it  not  to. 

Dia^—Oh  yet !  both  for  ny  aaka  and  for  hit. 

rio.^And  for  hit  ? 

IXo.—- Yet,  and  £fur  more  than  my  own ;  for  the  unfortunate  man  it  a  traitor,  and  tralton 
dtaerve  death,  and  he  hat  long  deserved  it.  He  hat  betrayed  me,  and  hit  name  is— ah,  let 
us  speak  no  more  of  him.     It  wat  but  a  dream.     He  it  ttill  far  away ;  he  will  never  return. 

Fio.^But  if 

Dtd.— No,  no ;  he  daret  not  return ;  nor  could  I  dare  to  hold  any  communication  with  hin, 
fior  ho  it  a  traitor. 

Ftf.— But  thould  hit  repentance 

l>ta...Hi8  repentance  can  never  uncommit  hit  crime.     He  it  a  great,  a  dreadful  crimlnaL 

Fio.— Ob,  fear  him  not     Perhapt  he  lovet  you  ttilL 

Dia. — But  I  dare  not  love  him.  Oh,  Violanta !  if  you  did  but  know — but  enough  I  no 
more  of  him ! 

Dianora  now  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  Violanta  tat  down  betide  her.  After  a  long 
paate,  Dianora  asked,  **  Have  you  nothing  new  to  tell  me  from  the  great  world  ?" 

Tio. — Yes ;  something  that  has  happened  very  near  us — in  the  castle  itself. 

I>»a.— What  is  it? 

Fto We  have  a  stranger  here,  who  has  begged  a  night's  lodging. , 

Dia, — But  he  does  not  know  I  am  here  ? 

Fio.— -No ;  we  granted  bis  request  in  consequence  of  his  noble  appearance. 

Dkr.—- And  know  you  not  who  he  is? 

Fto. — He  has  not  vet  told  us  his  name. 

Dia. — Beware  what  you  do;  you  know  there  are  robbers  about. 

Fio.— He  has  no  appearance  of  a  robber. 

ZKo. — Appearances  are  deceitful.  Yes,  Violanta,  appearances  are  very  deceitful*  Never 
judge  too  rashly  of  the  heart  by  the  face.  I  myself  once  ^robbers  may  disguise  themselves, 
assume  names  and  titles,  and— be  upon  your  guard.  Even  the  dreadful  Rinaldini— ah» 
haavens  1  should  he 

Vio What  ails  vQu  ? 

JDw.— My  eyes — ah,  my  head*— — 

Fio.  ^  My  dear  countess  ! 

2>ta.— Peace  !  'tis  past— a  dizzinett— but  *tit  gone.  Ah,  the  dream  I  the  dream !  put  me 
to  bod. 

Violanta  went  into  an  inner  chamber,  and  Rinaldo  returned  along  the  gallerv  to  that  o 
Violanta,  where  he  threw  himself  upon  the  tola,  and  gave  loose  to  his  tears. 
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fad  if  that  rmven  of  miifortoiie  appetr  again,  I-—" 

Hm  tiM  blad(  iBgaont  agaio  itood  befMra  hi»  and  mM,  "WlMtltaivffljMdor 
Immediately  Rinaldo  leixed  hia  nuket,  oockad  it,  took  alfli^  and  irad  at  Um;  tei  kit 
fiooe  misted  fire,  and  flashed  in  the  pan. 

The  black  fignialaiigfaed  and  said, ''Poor  markioHu!  firo at thoarow^ii^  Ai> 

fampt  k  a  second  tinw,  and  I  will  cmsh  you  to  atooM." 

'•Wilt  thou?**  cried  Rinaldo,  nging.  and  beside  hiuMelf;  then  thraw doim hit ■wkt^ 
mshed  upon  him,  struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  ipstantly,  felt  himaelf  seiBad  with  gigtttia 
arms,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground  so  violently  as  to  take  away  his  seoaae. 

When  he  came  to  himseU;  be  ibaad  1^  head  bleeding,  and  the  blaek  fignra  had  dto* 
^ypeared.  His  rage  deprived  him  of  speech.  He  started  up,  took  his  musket*  and  honiad 
.with  rapid  steps  away. 

He  bad  scarcely  gone  thirty  paces,  when  ho  perceived  by  the  road-skle,  behind  aomt 
bushes,  a  poor,  miserable,  rsgged  figure,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  him«  cried  out  with  atthii 
.  might,  '*  Ah  I  my  dear,  good,  noble  captain  T 

Rhialdo  started,  and  approaching  him,  perceived  it  was  his  faithful  Ludovioo^  who  it' 
itantly  endeavoured  to  rise,  while  tears  of  joy  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 

JRkt, — Heavens  I  Ludovioo,  how  yon  look ! 

£vdL—- Dreadfhlly,  I  know. 

Bin, — How  came  you  Into  this  wretched  cooditioo  ?    You  look  horribly. 

LtuL^'l  am  not  only  miserable  and  ragged,  but  my  whole  body  Is  bruisad  aad  Ihb  t* 
pieoes. 

ilth.— Speak !  what  has  happened  to  yon  ? 

Lud. — When  you  sent  me  into  yonder  wood  to  reconnoitre  round  about  the  eaitlo  of  tho 
Countess  Martagno,  I  was  proceediog  with  the  utmost  prudence*  and  learnt  that  tha  mwitaii 
was  not  there,  but  in  another  castle,  which  was  described  to  me,  and  to  which  I  bnMdlBtely 
set  off.  •  I  presently  reached  it,  and  was  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  from  it»  whan  aoddanhrav 
tiie  devO  knows  how  he  came  1 — a  black  man  in  a  mask  stood  before  me. 

JSte.~How  1 

Lud. — As  I  tell  you.  He  summoned  me,  in  a  commanding  tone,  before  the  triboBal  of 
the  strong  judge  of  truth  in  secret.  I  laughed  at  him,  and  as  he  was  rough  with  me^  I  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  But  for  this  I  paid  dearly :  for  the  fellow  attacked  me  with  the 
strength  of  a  siant,  knocked  roe  down  like  a  sparrow,  and  bufietted  me  on  all  aidaa  till  I 
became  almost  senseless.  He  then  threw  me  like  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  over  his  shoulder,  and 
dragged  me  to  a  chapel,  before  which  he  threw  me  down  like  a  wallet.  The  door  of  the 
chapel  immediately  opened;,  two  fellows  in  black  came  out,  dragged  me  in  by  the  legs,  and 
threw  me  into  a  dark  room.  There  I  lay  two  days  on  a  handful  of  straw,  with  no  food  but 
bread  and  water,  and  of  that  very  sparingly.  At  length  I  was  taken  out,  and  carried  befbre 
three  men  in  masks,  who  sat  round  a  table  covered  with  black,  and  surrounded  by  hunm 
skeletons.  They  called  themselves  my  judges,  and  told  me  I  was  a  villain  and  a  robl)er,  and 
so  forth.  I  thought  it  wisest  to  hold  my  tongoe.  At  length  they  said  I  had  already  too 
long  deserved  a  halter ;  that  they  would  not  hang  me  for  my  past  crimes,  but  that  I  shouM  be 
condemned  to  a  general  penance.  With  this  sentence  I  was  taken  away,  and  stripped 
by  four  executioners,  who  flogged  me  till  I  was  covered  with  blood.  This  was  rcpeatad 
every  day  ;  and  the  rascals  laid  on  so  unmercifully,  that  their  lashes  almost  went  to  my  boeai* 
At  length  there  was  no  more  flesh  for  them  to  cut ;  so  this  morning  they  turned  ma  out  of 
the  chapel.     I  have  crawled  hither,  but  can  crawl  no  farther. 

liin. — How !    And  this  penance  I  too  was  to  have  undergone  ? 

Zvd. — You  !     God  protect  you  aod  all  men  from  it ! 

Here  Rinaldo  related  to  him  what  had  happened  to  himself,  and  Ludovico  crossed  himself 
with  wonder,  till  Rinaldo  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Come,  and  let  us  set  their  nest  on  fire.** 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  black  magician  stood  before  hiaa,  and 
thundered  out  to  him,  **  Wretched  worm !  have  you  not  yet  bofflciently  experienced  the 
strength  of  my  arm  ?     Must  I  totally  annihilate  you  ?" 

Rfaialdo  rushed  upon  him  like  a  madman  with  his  poniard,  but  the  blaek  nan  elndnd  hlBk 
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Rtaldo  eoHMiad  all  his  ttreng^,  leiied  him  with  hii  left  band*  and  with  hii  right  ttruck  hif 
poniard  at  hit  breast.  The  stroke  gave  a  hollow  sound,  and  Rinaldo  perceived  he  had 
{truck  upon  a  breastplate.  He  struck  again  and  pierced  his  arm.  The  black  man  bellowed 
&lond,  tore  himself  from  him  with  gigantic  strength,  pusbed  Rinaldo  back  so  artfully  that  he 
fell,  and  then  with  rapid  step  took  to  flight. 

**  Death  and  damnation  f  cried  Ludovico,  *'  what  will  become  of  us,  if  that  sorcerer 
brings  bis  party  out  against  us  ?    Tbey  will  beat  all  our  bones  to  a  jelly." 

Meanwhile  they  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  saw  half  a  dosen  muleteers  coming  down 
the  hill,  with  about  thirty  unloaded  mules  to  fetch  salt  from  Saldona.  When  they  approached 
Rinaldo  accosted  them,  and  pointing  to  Ludovico,  asked  if  they  would  not  let  that  poor  fellow, 
who  bad  been  maltreated  by  robbers,  ride  on  one  of  their  mules,  and  he  would  pay  them 
himself. 

**  If  you  will  pay  for  him.  the  man  may  ride,"  said  the  chief  of  the  party ;  **  but  he  might 
also  ride  if  he  did  not  pay,  for  we  are  Christians  and  not  heathens.  Those  rascals  of  Rinal- 
dini*S  band  make  a  great  number  of  unfortunates.  We  have  given  assistance  to  a  great  many 
more  who  lay  upon  the  road,  plundered,  naked,  and  half  murdered." 

Ludovico,  who  was  now  very  happy  to  find  himself  so  strongly  escorted,  was  tied  on  a 
mnie.  after  which  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  Rinaldo  continued  conversing  with  his  new 
companions. 

Rin You  talk  of  Rinaldini's  band— .-is  it  not  entirely  exterminated  1 

Jfafatosr.— By  no  means.  What  is  catting  a  couple  of  dozen  of  such  fellows  to  pieces  ? 
Tbey  grow  up  like  mnshrooma. 

iKii..l8  not  Rmaldini  himself  long  ago  shot  dead? 

MuL — Ay,  that  is  the  common  cry ;  but  it  is  not  true.     Nor  will  he  be  so  soon  taken. 

lUn Why  not  ? 

JfiUL — Humph  I  can*t  you  gness?  He  has  a  charm,  that  is  certain.  He  is  proof 
afCaioat  both  lead  and  steel,  and  some  say  he  can  make  himself  invisible ;  that,  however,  I  will  not 
^tfwrt,  but  it  is  certain  they  cannot  keep  him  when  they  have  him  ;  for  if  he  is  taken,  he  if 
inatantly  at  liberty  again.  He  is  certainly  a  fine  bold  fellow,  but  I  would  not  be  in  his  skin  ; 
-fbr  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  By  and  by  the  devil  wiU  come,  and  tell  him  his  time  is  out— 
**  there  is  the  contract — march,  come  along  with  me,"  and  so  he  will  twirl  him  over  hii 
shoulder  in  a  twinkling. 

JtiH. — You  don't  imagine^—? 

Jfii/.<— Yes,  he  has  certainly  a  contract  with  the  devO,  otherwise  he  would  have 
swing,  and  kicked  the  air  with  his  legs  long  ago ;  but  after  all  he  is  a  most  unfortunate  man. 
Of  what  use  to  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  since  his  soul  is  damned  ?  That  is  the 
moat  valuable  of  possessions.  If  he  cannot  preserve  that  treasure,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
for  all  the  rest  To  live  honest  and  die  hi^ppy  is  the  best  of  fortunes ;  but  with  Rinaldini  'tis 
a  gay  life  and  a  miserable  death,  which  is  a  sad  fate.  He  cannot  sleep  so  peaceiully  on  hit 
cofRsrs  of  gold  as  I  on  my  pack-saddles  and  panniers. 
J2ffi.— 'Tis  said,  however,  be  is  very  benevolent. 

MuL — The  deuce  take  his  benevolence !    He  robs  first,  and  then  gives  it  away.     I  shall 
never  get  anything  by  him.     God  bless  and  save  my  hard-earned  bread.     I  would  not  steal 
or  deceive  any  man,  even  to  the  value  of  a  farthing. 
Rhu — ^'Tis  true  he  pursues  a  miserable  trade. 

MuL — He  is  always  at  hand,  and  comes  uncalled,  like  crows  watching  for  carrion.    He 
bad  better  have  learnt  some  other  trade,  for  he  is  no  fool.     Of  robbers  and  their  adventures 
he  must  know  enough  ;  and  God  preserve  all  good  Christians  from  such  knowledge  ! 
Rm. — He  himself  does  not  steal  anything. 

Mul. — But  he  makes  others  steal,  and  that  is  as  bad.    In  short,  not  a  word  can  be  said 
for  him  ;  for  he  is  a  most  desperate  rogue,  and  no  one  ever  so  boldly  set  justice  at  defiance. 
JEm.— -How  old  may  he  be  ? 

MuL — Some  say  he  (^  not  six  and  twenty,  others  thirty,  but  that  is  the  utmost     He 
bat  long  been  ripe  for  the  gallows.     I  should  like,  however,  to  see  him  once ;  but  not  to 
bave  anything  to  do  with  him  as  an  enemy,  for  he  has  too  many  accomplicec. 
Hoi.— Where  it  his  hanat  now  ? 
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^  MuL — No  one  knowi.  He  is  like  nobody-— ev^rsrwhere  at  once.  Sometimts  he  gov 
about  as  a  cavalier,  lives  in  cities,  and  gallants  noble  ladies  about ;  but  if  searoli  is  made  for 
him,  he  is  gone  in  an  instant,  and  no  one  knows  where.  He  goes  about  the  country  in  fine 
clothes,  and  auumes  every  shape  and  appearance — to-day  here — to-morrow  there ;  and  his 
band  constantly  surrounds  him. 

Ludovico  now  perceived  upon  the  hill  the  chapel  of  the  black  men.    He  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot,  sighed  deeply,  and  gave  his  master  a  significant  look  ;  upon  which  the  latte? 
turned  towards  it,  and  seeing  the  chapel,  understood  his  meaning. 
*'  That  chapel,**  said  Rinaldo,  "appears  a  very  old  building.** 

'*  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  muleteer,  ^  but  not  a  soul  cares  to  visit  it ;  for  it  is  quite  ruinou, 
and  has  neither  picture  nor  altar.  It  is  probably  occupied  by  crows  and  ou-ls,  unless  it  nay 
sometimes  afford  shelter  to  Signor  Rinaldini  and  his  birds  of  night.** 

Rinaldo  perceived  no  information  could  be  procured  from  his  new  companions  relative  to 
this  place,  and  therefore  said  no  more. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Saldona,  where  Rinaldo  paid  generously  for  Ludovico 's  ride,  and 
had  him  carried  to  some  Jews,  where  he  clothed  him  anew.  He  then  procured  him  salves  and 
plaisters  from  an  apothecary,  nor  were  provisions  forgotten.  Having  slept  at  the  siesta,  aad 
hired  a  chaise,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  examined  his  musket,  and  found  it  uncharged ;  which  explained  tlie 
reason  of  its  missing  6re  at  the  black  man. 

**  They  have  drawn  the  charge,**  said  he  to  himself,  "  at  the  castle,  in  order  to  maltreat  me 
with  impunity.  What  I  can  Violanta  have  an  understanding  with  the  black  fraternity,  for 
some  object  which  may  regard  the  countess  ?  or  would  Ludovico  have  been  so  maltreated,  had 
he  not  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  countess*s  abode  ?  The  pictures,  too,  in  the  castle,  in 
which  the  black  figure  appeared — ^thc  skeleton  in  the  closet— and  those  which  Ludovico  saw 
at  the  black  tribunal !  umph — all  this  may  lead  to  various  conjectures.  What  if  Dianora 
herself  were  maltreated  by  a  band  of  villains  who  should  conspire  against  her  and  her  pro- 
perty? Oil  that  I  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  my  men,  I  would  certainly  unravel  th^ 
mystery.** 

Near  Merona,  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico  descended  from  their  chaise,  sent  it  back  with  the 
driver,  and  took  a  bye  road,  where  they  met  two  men  with  some  mules,  whom  Ludovico  dis- 
covered to  be  his  old  acquaintances,  Luigino*s  band.  The  mutual  joy  of  meeting  was  great ;. 
and  they  presently  entered  on  a  more  particular  conversation,  which  Rinaldo  began  as 
follows : — 
_  JRin, — Where  is  Luigino  ? 

Jordano, — All  we  know  is,  that  he  has  divided  his  troops,  half  remaining  with  him, 
and  half  under  the  command  of  Amalato.  We  were  among  these  last  Within  sis 
days  wet  were  alarmed,  and  we  and  ten  more  were  cut  off;  since  which  we  have  never 
been  ablfe'l'fo  join  the  main  body.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  act  for  ourselves  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

i?<n.— Have  you  a  safe  place  to  harbour  in  ? 

XtLTto. — Oh  ves. 

Jor. — Vp  to  the  ears  in  rocks  and  forests. 

i?t«. — I  will  join  you. 

iitrib.— How? 

Jor. — Are  you  serious  ? 

Rin, — As  I  have  said. 

Jor.— Thunder  and  lightning !  twill  procure  us  both  fame  and  fortune. 

They  now  mounted  the  mules,  and  Rinaldo  joined  the  party,  who  now  felt  three  times  as 
strong  as  they  rAidly  were,  in  consequence  of  havnng  the  dreaded  Rinaldini  at  their  head. 

Rinaldo  immediately  gave  his  orders,  sent  some  of  his  men  out  to  recruit,  and  others  in 
search  of  their  old  comrades,  declaring  to  them  all  that  he  was  meditating  a  grand  blow. 
This  made  them  proud  and  joyous,  and  viva  Rinaldini  /  resounded  fh>gn  all  the  rocks. 

On  the  fourth  day,  two  more  of  Luigino*s  men  were  brought  in,  who  had  been  found 
straggling,  and  who  were  very  glad  to  meet  with  their  companions.  Three  new  recruits  were 
also  admitted  and  sworn,  and  thus  Rinaldo  was  now  nineteen  strong.     With  these  men  be 
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ivheeled  .  to  the  left,  up  the  ridge  of  moontaliit  above  Saldona^  on  whose  left  side  stood  the 
chapel,  against  which  he  had  sworn  Tengeance.   . 

Rinaldo  pitched  his  tent  in  an  uninhabited  valley  among  rocks,  and  soon  received  proofs 
of  the  courage  of  his  people,  who  made  rich  booty  on  all  sides  ;  thus  they  wanted  neither 
money  nor  provisions.  They  also  brought  in  two  footpads,  who,  with  great  pleasure,  joined  the 
newly-established  bandittL 

When  they  had  procured  the  ammunition  they  wanted,  and  Ludovico  had  recovered, 
Rinaldo  set  forward  with  his  party,  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  the  mountain,  and  came  at 
midnight  to  the  devoted  chapel.  Flndhig  the  door  fast,  they  immediately  broke  it  open,  and 
searched  the  place  by  torch-light ;  but  they  found  nothing  but  vaults  and  caverns,  and  all  was 
empty  and  void.  The  speech  of  the  muleteer  was  now  fulfilled,  for  Rinaldo  took  up  hia 
quarters  in  the  chapel 

The  following  evening  he  removed  into  the  valley  below,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night* 
marched  against  the  castle  of  the  Countess  of  Martagno.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of  all 
the  outer  doors,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  castle  with  Ludovico  and  Jordano,  some  of  his  men 
told  him  they  heard  the  sound  of  horses*  feet  of  a  considerable  party  of  cavalry.  Upon  this 
Rinaldo  drew  his  men  together,  and  wheeled  to- the  left  into  a  wood,  which  he  had  scarcely 
reached,  when  the  troops  approached  it.  His  men  were  od  the  alert,  and  ready  to  fire,  the 
dogs  were  silent  and  upon  the  watch,  when  a  number  of  burning  torches  appeared. 

«<  *Tis  strange,**  said  Ludovico ;  <*  a  detachment  of  cavalry  never  march  by  torch- 
light," 

The  party  still  approached,  consisting  of  twelve  horsemen,  who  surrounded  a  carriage  drawn 
by  mules*  Some  bore  torches,  and  all  were  in  black,  and  masked  exactly  like  the  black  man 
who  bad  maltreated  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico. 

They  were  now  very  near  the  wood,  which  Rinaldo  quitted,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  cavalcade,  with  his  gun  cocked.  Behind  him  were  Ludovico,  Luzio,  Jordano, 
and  two  more  of  their  companions,  ready  to  fire,  while  the  re^t  of  the  party  enclosed  them 
on  their  right  flank  in  a  semicircle. 

'*  Halt ! "  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  thundering  voice ;  "  here  is  one  who  would  know  who  you 


arc." 


*'  Who  is  he?"  said  the  chief  of  the  party ;  <*  who  is  he  that  dares  to  command  us?  us, 
whom  ali  men  fear—* us,  whose  power  is  dreadful  ?  " 

«*  Dreadful  and  powerful  as  you  may  be,*'  said  Rinaldo,  '*  I  have  a  name  to  oppose  to  you. 
that  makes  whole  cities  tremble,  and  a  few  leaden  balls  will  soon  put  an  end  to  your  power, 
and  the  terror  you  excite.    I  am  RinaldinL*' 

■*  He  is  not  the  man,"  replied  the  chief,  **  that  can  frighten  us ;  nor  is  he  powerful  enough 
to  threaten  us  with  effect,  since  he  himself  is  in  our  power." 

**  You  He,*'  cried  Rinaldoi  with  bitterness,  "  Rinaldini  is  in  no  man*s  power.** 

*'  You  fool  !*'  returned  the  leader,  **  your  threats  might  soon  be  turned  against  youself,  if 
you  did  not  excite  our  pity  (  but  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  repent  of  it.  The  lashes  of  the 
powerful  ones  fall  heavy ;  of  that  ask  Ludovico.** 

*'  I  hope,"  cried  Ludovico,  **  to  pay  stroke  for  stroke.** 

"  Now,**  continued  the  black  man,  *  it  is  our  turn  to  ask  you,  Rinaldini,  why  you  place 
yourself  in  our  way  ?    What  would  you  ?  *' 

**  Satisfaction,*'  quickly  returned  Rinaldo,  "  for  unauthorized  maltreatment  practised  to- 
ward  Ludovioo  and  myselfl  I  care  not  for  your  pretended  power.  I  will  also  know  what 
you  are  thus  secretly  conveying  in  the  cacriage." 

"  Of  all  that,**  replied  the  black  man,  "  I  shall  not  say  a  word ;  we  shall  give  no  man  any 
account  of  our  proceedings.  Abandon  your  design,  and  begin  to  repent,  otherwise  severe 
justice  will  be  executed  on  you.** 

Rinaldo  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  hia  party  hemmed  in  the  cavalcade 
atilldoser. 

**  One  word  more,*'  sai4  be,  *<  and  you  are  dead  mem  Open  the  secrets  of  your  carriage 
voluntarily  and  surrender,  or  you  shall  pay  for  your  obstinacy  with  your  lives.*' 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,"  replied  the  olack  man,  **  but  I  will  acquaint  you  with  youc 
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own  danger ;  you  ere  sniTounded.     On  all  the  heights  arms  are  glittering  to  your  destmo- 
tlofi ;  surrender  to  us  on  discretion,  or  your  lives  are  forfeited." 

**  Captain,**  whispered  Jordano,  *'the  heights  seem  actually  full  of  men;"  and  Ludovico  in 
their  cant  told  him  the  same. 

**  The  die  is  cast,"  replied  Rinaldo ;  "  we  shall  not  be  so  easily  taken ;  certainly  not 
without  bloodshed.     Besides,  the  moment  I  give  the  signal,  we  shall  cut  our  way  through." 

He  now  turned  again  to  his  antagonist,  and  asked,  **  For  the  last  time,  wHl  you  surrender 
voluntarily  ?*' 

•*  For  the  last  Ume,"  replied  the  other,  "  no." 

Rinaldo  fired  his  pistol  at  the  black  leader  of  the  party,  and  twenty  more  shot  were 
fired  by  his  people.  Three  of  the  black  men  fell,  the  rest  drew  their  pistols  and  shot  two  of 
Rinaldo's  men ;  then  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  galloped  off. 

Rinaldo  approached  the  carriage,  and  raised  the  curtain,  expecting  to  clasp  Dianora  in  his 
arms,  but  instead  of  a  human  being,  found  a  coffin. 

Jordano,  Ludovico,  and  Luzio,  mounted  the  horses  of  the  killed ;  and  now  on  all  aidei 
trumpets  were  heard,  and  soon  alter  the  alarm-bell  was  rung  in  all  the  villages. 

**  Quick,"  said  Rinaldo,  **  quick  with  the  carriage  to  the  mountain  on  the  right.**  He  then 
vaulted  on  a  horse  which  Ludovico  brought  him,  and  galloped  towards  the  pass,  followed  l^ 
Jordano  and  Luzio. 

Ludovico  and  some  of  his  companions  sprang  on  to  the  carriage  and  withm.  Tlie  lett 
kept  close  together,  and  the  whole  party  followed  their  captain  as  fast  as  possible. 

Rinaldo  had  scarcely  reached  the  narrow  pass  of  the  mountain,  when  he  and  hit  oompft- 
nions  dismounted,  and  took  post  there,  resolved  to  defend  this  retreat  to  the  last ;  but  no 
opponents  appeared,  and  they  were  not  attacked. 

Soon  after  came  the  carriage,  and,  by  degrees,  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  drew  off  towards 
a  more  retired  part  of  the  mountain ;  and,  .by  break  of  day,  reached  a  small  valley,  when 
they  halted.  Both  mules  and  horses  were  left  to  enjoy  the  miserable  herbage  of  the  valley  In 
liberty ;  and  Rinaldo  mustered  his  people,  of  whom  none  were  mbsing  but  the  two  that  wera 
kUled. 

Rinaldo  now  ordered  the  coftin  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage.  It  was  extraordinarily 
heavy,  and  nailed  down  very  fast,  but  being  forced  open,  proved  ftill  of  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
closely  packed  together,  with  plates,  dishes,  mugs,  goblets,  and  jewels ;  and  two  caskets,  eon* 
taining  rings,  watches,  and  six  rolls  of  a  hundred  ducats  each. 

"  Aha,"  said  Rinaldo,  **  now  we  know  these  gentlemen ;  they  are  of  oar  own  trade,  only 
under  a  different  appearance.  This  is  the  cause  of  their  hatred  towards  us ;  'tis  envy  brfi^ 
them  out  against  us.  'Us  well  they  have  made  a  collectioi  here,  which  we  will  divide  Bke 
the  heirs  of  an  old  usurer.*' 

He  immediately  wrote  down  the  shares  of  the  distribution,  and  each  had  a  considerable 
sum  ;  he  himself  only  kept  one  of  the  horses  and  two  rolls  of  ducats ;  the  rest  of  wliat  was 
due  to  him,  he  gave  up  for  half  its  value  in  money. 

Thinking  it  probable  he  might  be  pursued,  he  divided  his  band,  and  pointed  out  to  his 
companions  the  road  they  were  to  take  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order,  by  degrees,  to  approach 
the  place  wherein  he  imagined  Luigino  might  be,  and  whither  he  himself  intended  to  go. 

Everything  being  now  in  order,  he  mounted  his  horse,  as  did  Ludovico  and  Jordana,  as  his 
attendants,  and  all  three  took  the  great  road  to  Nisetto. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  valley,  when  they  met  an  armed  man,  who  placed  himself  in 
their  way ;  he  delivered  a  letter  to  Rmaldo,  who  beheld  him  with  suspicion,  and  gave  his 
attendants  the  wink,  which  they  understanding,  dismounted,  and  seized  the  stranger,  who 
stood  firm,  without  the  least  motion  or  sign  of  fear.     The  letter  was  to  the  following  efibct  :— 

**  CotraAoaons  Rinaldini,— Your  fortitude  and  courage  excite  our  admiration  ;  you  have 
overcome  us,  and  from  foes  converted  us  into  friends.  We  now  solemnly  offer  you  our  hands; 
in  an  alliance  which  you  must  not  refuse,  for  it  is  the  ofibr  of  men  who  are  sulBciently  dreaded 
to  make  themselves  respected  everjrwhere.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  a  tjrrannical  govemmcnty 
we  are  resolved  to  rule  ourselves.    You,  who  deserve  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  wiU  take 
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ike  ofllee  tliit  if  lo  well  adapted  to  yoo.  We  would  know  where  we  nay  find  yon,  tiial  we 
nay  oommunicate  ftirther  by  word  of  noath.  You  ney  oooflde  year  Miawer  to  the  bearer 
without  the  leait  sot  pidoQ ;  we  expect  it  will  be  oonforiMble  to  onr  wiMMi. 

**TsB  Blaok  JftposM  IN  Sbcut." 

RiDftldo  tore  a  leaf  out  of  hla  pocket-book,  and  with  a  peucfl  wrotfr-* 

**  Rinaldini  deiirea  not  to  be  more  acquainted  with  yoo  than  bt  ia  already.  He  la  no  rebel 
against  hi«  king,  and  deipisei  your  offer.  He  ^rill  be  able  to  pnniih  you,  and  will  ne?er  Buffer 
nuBielf  to  be  called  tow  fHead." 

«  He  folded  up  the  note^  and  anenUy  dettvfied  il  to  the  flMneager,  who  received  it  in  like 
nanner,  and  le&  bin  without  ntteiiag  a  ward. 

When  be  was  gone^  Riaaldo  communicated  the  coofesnta  of  Iba  letter  to  hia  conpanions  f 
and  they  were  still  speaking  on  this  subject,  when  they  saw  a  coach  coming  toward  them,  in 
which,  as  it  i^proached*  Rinaldo  pereeived,  to  his  utter  astanislunent,  Olympia,  sitting  beside 
a  stranger,  who*  from  the  attendants^  appeared  to  he  a  personof  rank  and  conditiea.  At  the 
sight  of  Rinaldo  she  tuned  pale,  )»ut  ^SEve  no  signs  of  knowing  him ;  and  when  he  bowed  to 
her,  returned  his  salutation  with  great  dignity  and  distance. 

Rfaialdo  atopped  one  of  the  aarvaBta,  irtio  waa  aona  way  behind^  and  asked  **  Who  the 
gwtleniaB  might  be?* 

"  The  Mayor  of  Niset  to,*  said  the  servant 

Ludovico  lookedat  Riaaldo,  and  said  laoonieaUy»  ^  So  we  did  not  choow  to  know  yonder 
lady,  I  suppose?*' 

•*  Certainly,"  said  Rinaldo,  langhiog;    ''otherwise  we  should  have  acted  1p  a  diflbteut 


**  The  mayor,**  said  Ludovico,  "  wQI  soon  find  her  out ;  and  who  knows  whether,  when  he 
enoe  knows  her  thoroughly,  he  may  not  repent  of  having  made  her  acquaintance.  ** 

•"Very  possibly,* 

**  I  must  confess  the  signora  falls  into  a  great  variety  of  hands ;  but  suppose  she  were  to 
come  into  the  dutches  of  the  black  men,  and  they  iho^d  inflict  on  her  a  penance  for  knowing 
ns,  Hke  that  I  experienced.  They  have  written  the  whole  calendar  on  my  back  in  my  own 
blood,  and  It  would  be  a  pity  to  impress  so  many  red-letter  lines  on  the  signora's  delicate  body 
as  they  have  on  mine.  Yes,  yes,  if  I  ever  fovgive  the  villains  tiieir  cmeity,  I  win  confess 
nyiell  a  fool  and  a  coward.* 

Ha  was  still  going  on  with  this  oration,  when  Jordano  observed  that  a  great  cloud  of^nst 
kppeared  before  them,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  a  body  of  horse.  And  so  ft  proved ;  for  at 
length  the  cloud  approached,  and  the  troops  came  in  sight ;  upon  which  Rinaldo  ordered  his 
nan  to  prepare  their  armo,  and  rode  directly  towards  them. 

In  foct,  it  was  a  body  of  dragoons,  that  were  ooase  out  against  him.  The  officer  returned 
Ms  sahrtation  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  said—"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  * 

Rinaldo  answered  without  hesitation  or  delay—"  I  an  a  traveller,  by  birth  a  Roman,  and 
ny  name  is  Baron  Tegnano.     These  are  my  servanta." 

'*  Doubtlen  you  have  a  passport?"  said  the  officer. 

•■  Oh  yes,*  replied  RIoaklo  readily,  **  and  letters  of  recoramendatiott  from  the  Mayor  of 
Nisetto,  whose  relation  I  have  the  bononr  to  be.* 

•*  That  is  all  perfectly  right,*  returned  the  officer,  **  otherwise  you  would  be  stoj^d 
wherever  you  meet  any  soldiers,  which  you  will  very  frequently.* 

JUtt How  happens  that  ?    b  there  any  danger  from  the  Barbaresqnes? 

Q#ww.— We  are  too  fhr  from  the  coast  for  that;  but  there  are  a  great  many  lobbera 
>4bout,  and  Rinaldini  with  his  band  is  in  the  neigbbourboad. 

Am.— So  I  have  heard,  but  I  scarcely  believed  it 

Q^—*Tis  true,  however  {  and  besides,  there  ia  aaocher  set  ef  tUevaa;  but  nobody  knows 
whether  they  belong  to  Rhialdinrs  band  or  not :  they  wear  black  monks*  habits,  and  so  make 
themselves  much  feared.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  and  your  people  are  so  well  armed,  otherwise 
I  would  give  you  an  escort.  Even  a  military  body  run  some  hasard  in  engaglag  with  such  a 
banditti,  for  they  fight  like  desperadoes.     Ifott  are  going  to  Molane,? 
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Rm, — I  am. 

Off, — I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 

Thus  they  took  leave  of  each  other. 

Ludovico  observed— .**  We  got  off  very  luckily.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  he  should 
ask  to  see  our  passports  and  letters  of  recommendation." 

Jor.^So  was  I.     And  what  would  you  have  done  if  he  had? 

Lud.'^kyj  let  us  hear  what  you  would  have  done,  captain. 

/Zui.— .For  that  I  was  prepared. 

Zitt/.— Well. 

jRiVt.— I  would  have  taken  out  my  pocket-book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  looked  for  the 
papers,  and  seemed  much  disturbed  at  not  finding  thenu— "  I  have  left  my  papers  behind  me," 
would  have  been  my  answer,  and  I  would  have  proposed  to  go  back  to  Nisetto  to  the  mayor. 
There  we  should  have  found  Olympia,  and  yon  do  not  imagine  she  would  suffer  any  evil  to 
befal  us. 

Lud. — Bravo  1  I  should  not  have  hit  upon  it  so  soon,  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  I  b«ve  my 
share  of  shrewdness.     You  deserve  indeed,  were  it  only  for  this,  to  be  our  captain. 

Jor, — Yes,  by  heavens !  that  is  true.  I  am  very  happy  I  am  in  your  service.  Perhaps  I 
shall  gain  by  it  in  various  ways. 

They  now  trotted  on  &st ;  not  to  Molano,  as  Kinaldo  had  told  the  officer,  but  tamed  off  to 
the  left  toward  the  mountains,  where  about  noon  they  reached  a  small  village.  Near  it  was 
a  monastery,  which  served  as  an  inn  for  travellers,  and  at  which  they  stopped. 

While  their  frugal  dinner  was  preparing,  Rinaldo  enclosed  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  black  fraternity  to  the  Mayor  of  Nisetto,  and  sent  it  by  a  messenger,  accompanied  idth 
the  following  letter:— 

«  TO  THB  MAYOR  OP  NISETTO. 

*'  SiR,*.-The  inclosed  letter,  from  a  black  fraternity,  b  sent  you  by  the  man  whom  it  invites 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  lawful  government  of  this  island.  He  has  no  incDnation 
to  hold  any  communication  with  these  men^  and  informs  you  of  this  set  of  banditti,  who  hide 
themselves  in  dark  places.  You  will  know  what  measures  to  take.  The  boiiished,  dishonoured 
and  despised  robber-captain  is  no  rebel ;  he  has  renounced  his  way  of  life,  and  will  soon  be  no 
mere  in  this  island.     lie  wishes  you  all  health  and  happiness.  "  Rinaldo  Rikaldxni.'* 

Having  arranged  this  business,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  romantic 
spot  before  him.  The  inn  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mass  of  rock,  on  a  peak  of  which  stood  a 
beautiful  castle,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  adorned  with  numerous  towers.  It  reatinded 
him  of  the  castle  of  Martagno,  and  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  days  that  were  gone. 

Wandering  about  the  foot  of  the  rock,  lost  in  silent  contemplation,  he  approached  a  buslh 
from  behind  which  a  fellow  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  threw  him  down,  bound  him,  and 
dragged  him  behind  the  bush.  Here,  upon  a  given  signal,  a  trap*door,  covered  with  turi^  arose, 
and  Rinaldo  was  dragged  down  some  steps  through  a  dark  passage.  A  flight  of  steps*  and 
another  trap-door,  brought  him  up  again  to  daylight,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  large  court  of  a 
castle.     Here  his  bands  were  loosened,  and  he  was  suffered  to  recover  breath. 

He  inquired  where  he  was,  but  only  received  for  answer,  that  time  would  infbrm  hira. 

On  the  stairs  he  was  met  by  a  kind  of  warden,  who  gave  him  three  keys,  saying.  «*  These 
are  the  keys  of  the  three  apartments  appointed  for  your  residence  in  this  castle." 

Rin, — Apartments? 

IViirrfCTi.— Yes,  apartments. 

"Rin. — And  not  dungeons? 

War, — God  defend  us  all  from  the  dungeons  of  this  castle ;  they  are  horrible.  Bat  why 
should  a  prison  receive  the  nbble  baron  ? 

Rin, — Do  you  know,  then,  who  I  am  ? 

IFor. — I  know  nothing  more  of  you,  than  that  I  am  ordered  to  attend  on  you,  and  that  joa 
are  a  noble  baron,  with  whose  name  I  am  nnacquainted. 

Rin, — In  whose  castle  am  I  ? 

TFar.— That  1  dare  not  tell  you. 

RiN.—Through  whose  means  am  I  here  ? 
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Rin.  —Tell  me  all  the  instractions  you  have  received  relative  to  me. 

Wear — To  lodge  you  in  the  three  roomi  I  have  mentioned;  to  wait  on  jou,  and  to  keep 
you  company  whenever  you  wish  it,  but  not  otherwise ;  my  wife  is  to  wash  and  cook  for  you» 
and  for  the  rest,  I  am  to  wait  further  orders. 

RitL — And  may  1  not  know  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  ? 

Tfar.— Not  from  me. 

Jttn.— Am  I  then  a  kind  of  state  prisoner? 

War. — lliat  may  be.     I  know  not  why  or  wherefore  you  are  brought  hither. 

Rinaldo  said  no  more,  but  desired  to  see  his  apartments,  which  were  very  neatly  furnished. 
He  found  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  books,  and  even  a  guitar,  which  showed,  that  whoever  had 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  there,  knew  his  mode  of  life. 

The  view  from  his  apartment  was  beautifully  romantic.  He  went  to  a  window  to  enjoy  It, 
and  a  telescope  increased  the  pleasure  he  received. 

He  saw  also  the  inn  he  had  stopped  at,  and  his  companions,  Jordano  and  Ludovico,  who 
were  searching  about  with  great  anxiety,  and  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  their  master. 
He  hallooed  and  made  signs,  but  his  voice  was  sent  back  by  the  rocks,  and  his  signs  were 
unobserved.  He  then  wrote  a  paper  and  gave  it  to  the  wind,  but  it  whirled  in  airy  circles 
round  and  round,  till  at  length  it  was  caught  by  a  hawthorn  near  the  castle. 

He  now  began  to  reflect  on  other  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  his  companions,  when 
he  saw  some  men  on  horseback  arrive  at  the  inn.  They  surrounded  Ludovico  and  Jordano; 
a  firing  was  heard,  sabres  glittered,  and  both  parties  soon  disappeared  in  a  doud  of  dust  that 
moved  towards  the  left.  It  seemed  that  Jordano  an4  Ludovico  were  carried  off,  and  the  place 
was  void  of  any  appearance  of  men. 

The' departing  sun  left  Rinaldo  pensive  9I  his  window,  and  there  the  moon  and  stars  ttill 
found  him. 

Three  days  had  now  passed,  and  the  evening  of  the  fourth  was  come,  when,  as  Rinaldo  sat 
ppon  his  couch,  the  door  opened,  and  a  female  figure  in  a  veil  suddenly  appeared.  She  stood 
sUli  near  the  door ;  and  Rinaldo  having  contemplated  her  during  a  few  moments  In  sOence^ 
asked^"  Who  is  there  ?  '* 

She  approached,  came  close  to  the  couch,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Do  I  know  you  or  not  ?  "  J^ 

«  You  do.**  ^ 

««  Who  are  you?"  '      '  \ 

••  Guess."  A 

"How  can  I?    Yet  I  suspect." 

**  Then  who  am  I  ?  "  ^ 

"  Olympia." 

OigfM, — You  have  guessed  right 

JRiR, — How  came  you  hither  ? 

Ofpiu — As  yon  came. 

J?in — By  force? 

Olym. — Not  so ;  but  by  the  same  road. 

Hts. — You  know,  then,  the  private  ways  of  the  castle? 

Obftn, — Not  yet ;  *tis  the  flnt  time  I  have  been  here*  .  ^ 

Mm What  wilt  thou  ?  ^ 

Ohfm. — Can  you  ask  ?    I  am  come  to  see  you.  .t  ,     .  9 

Bin. — Can  you,  then,  leave  the  mayor?  \         ^^^ 

O^.— iTou  see  I  can. 

7?cii. — But  will  he  not  be  jealous  ?  ,   . 

Obfm, — He  is  a  good-aatnred  man. 

l{m.— So  much  the  better  for  you. 

Ofyin. — And  for  you  also ;  he  b  one  of  us.  -  1        ' 

i{tM.'That  u  to  say,  he  is  a  machine  of  the  old  man  of  Frontisja? 

0/y«n.  .-The  same.  ^    i^  ; 

ilifi.— .Bravo ! 


tit 
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Olympia  now  took  a  seat  by  Rlnaldo,  who  bant  out  laughing. 

O^.— What  diverts  yoo  ? 

Jlifk^-Many  things. 

OljfM, — That  it  no  aniwar  to  my  qoMtion. 

Am. — Answer  me  first. 

0^.»What  do  yon  aik? 

Rm, — Wherefore  am  I  here  f 

Ol^tiL — For  yoor  own  safety. 

Jlirn. — ^Who  ordered  me  to  be  seixed  and  brought  here  ? 

0^.— Yonr  friend. 

MiiL — The  old  man? 

Olyvk— The  same. 

JKn.— To  whom  bdoogs  this  castle? 

Ofym. — To  one  of  oar  firiends ;  were  yon  not  here,  yon  would  be  in  a  dnngeoo.  Lndo- 
vloo  and  Jordano  are  probably  now  fai  fetters;  the  black  fraternity  are,  as  yon  know,  very 
pcmtML 

j|tii..Yoa  know,  then,  that  they  persecute  me  ? 

O^— I  know  it 

lim.^ What  ?    And  do  not  the  blaek  fraternity  also  bdong  to  your  party  ? 

Of^— Not  to  my  knowledge ;  if  so,  how  oouM  they  be  your  enemies  ? 

JSibi..'Ti8  an  a  masquerade,  perhaps  ? 

Oi^— And  why? 

Rill.— To  raise  the  merit  of  the  protection  you  pretend  to  aflbrd. 

O^sL— That  is  a  joke  we  have  no  need  of. 

jR^— Then  who  are  these  blustering  scoundrels  ? 

O/ym.— What  you  have  said ;  yet  they  are  very  powerful,  by  means  of  their 
if  union. 

Rtii.— . Are  they  more  powerful  than  the  old  man  of  Fronteja,  and  they  who  devote 
selves  to  him  ? 

'  O^— No ;  but  yet  they  are  very  powerful.  Meanwhile  your  letter  to  the  mayor  Im» 
given  them  a  powerful  blow ;  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  government,  who  are,  berfdes,  tery 
watchful  of  these  men.  A  little  more,  and  they  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  of  that  you 
wfll  hear ;  now  for  my  message  to  you. 

JJwi.— Whatisit? 

Olym, — I  am  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  still  resolved  to  go  to  Corsica? 

22iii..-.You  have  but  to  command  your  machine. 

0/ym.— We  would  hear  your  determination  from  your  own  free  will. 

JRin  — Then  I  am  not  your  machine? 

Ofym.— You  are  free  ;  the  old  man  leaves  you  to  your  own  free  will.  Even  should  yea 
determine  not  to  go  to  Corsica,  you  may  leave  this  castle  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  go  when 
you  please. 

Jiin.—l  take  you  at  your  word. 

Ofym.— You  may  do  so  if  you  choose. 

Ritual  do. 

O/ym.— Then  you  will  not  go  to  Corsica? 

jRi'n.— When  I  have  spoken  with  the  old  man,  and  with  Luigino,  I  will  explain  mys^more 
fully. 

Obftn. — And  not  to  me  ? 

ilin.— No. 

Q^m.— Then  good  night. 

Thi|s  saying  she  arose,  went  towards  the  door,  stopped,  and  seemed  waiting  for  something. 
Rinaldo  wished  her  a  good  night's  rest  Upon  this  she  came  baek,  and  seised  his  hand ;  but 
Rinaldo  drew  it  back.     She  continued  standing. 

Bin. — Do  you  want  anything  more? 

Olym. — I  have  more  to  say  to  you. 

Kin.— Then  say  it 
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O^fWL — It  is  Bomethmg—  

M^ — Uopletsant  ? 

Olym, — More  thaa  anpleaiant. 
I  12m.— Be  it  what  it  may,  I  mult  and  will  hear  iC 
'Ofym.'^YoMT  dear  Rosalia  is  ill. 

Riaaldo  sighed,  but  made  no  answer. 

Oljmpia  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply,  and  again  went  to  the  door,  and  itood  itilL 

0<jfek— Have  you  no  commands  for  Rosalia? 

Ittn.— A  tbouMud  good  wishes  for  her  reeoTeiy. 

Ofym. — But  suppose  she— ^-Rinaldo,  Rosalia  is  very  ilL 

JUn, — Oh  heavens  I 

Ofynu — Should  she  die 

jRin.— *Tis  no  enviable  fate  to  be  the  paramour  of  a  proscribed  robber-captain.  "What 
fa^>pine8S  could  the  poor  girl  rationally  expect  here  upon  earth*  to  see  her  lover  upon  the 
rack,  herself  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  home  of 
correction,  for  having  loved  him? 

01^— Rinaldo,  you  forget  tbe  laurels  that  flourish  for  yon  in  the  vales  of  Corsica.  • 
Mm, — These  are  no  bridal  obaplets  for  a  girl,  nor  do  they  really  flourish  for  me.    That 
yforable  plant,  formed  for  the  brows  of  victorious  and  triumphant  emperon^  will  never  oool 
the  temples  of  a  robber.     On  my  forehead  the  lanrd  itself  would  fode^  and  posterity  would 
think  it  a  satire  on  every  hero  it  ever  graced. 

Oi^— Unfortunate  man ! 

Jt^.— Now  you  call  me  by  my  true  name. 

0(fsi.— What  will,  what  oan  beoooM  of  yoa? 
Jttn.— >Alas  !  it  is  too  easy  to  guess. 
O^— You  are  dispirited.     How  will  all  this  end  ? 
H^— As  it  must  end. 

O^SM. — Alas  1  Can  you  speak  thus  ?  Resume  your  fortitada»  and  be  what  yoa  ever  weM 
^•^  great  man. 

Rm. — Shame  not  the  truly  great  by  such  a  parallel* 
0|nR.— History  vi^  inform  you— 
Sim — No  comparisons  I  no  examples  I    I  know  what  I  am. 

Olympia  was  sUent,  and  covered  her  foee  over  with  her  veiL  RinaMo  beat  his^forefaoidL 
and  sighed  deeply. 

O^yM.— Rinaldo  I  Rbialdo! 

Jit*.— Rosalia  is  very  ill? 

O^nR-— I  must  not  deceive  you :  she  ii^— 

Riii.*Dead? 

O^— Dead! 

J7iii...FarewelI,  dear  girl.    'Tis  well  for  thee  thou  art  no  more !     Olympia ! 

OSrai.— Rinaldo  1 

RoL-^'Tis  well  for  her,  is  it  not  ?    'Twere  well  for  me  were  I,  too,  dead.     But  yet  a  little 


Rinaldo  turned  to  the  wall  and  wept,  and  Olympia  left  the  room.  At  length  he  threv 
himself  on  his  couch  and  slept. 

A  noise  awoke  htm  from  a  horrid  dream.  He  perceived  a  strong  light  in  the  room,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  saw  a  table  set  out  with  wax  candles,  bottles,  and  glasses,  at  which  Cinthio, 
Nero,  Ludovico,  Jordano,  Luigino,  Olympia,  and  Eugenia  were  sitting,  with  a  candle  before 
each  guest.  Rinaldo  beheld  them  in  silence,  as  in  an  optical  exhibition,  while  they,  not  per- 
ceiving he  was  awske,  proceeded  with  their  conversation. 

Zui.— They  had  already  handcufied  as,  and  began  to  talk  of  horrid  things :  for  example— 
of  the  rack,  of  beheading,  of  hanghig,  and  the  lik^  This  made  us  somewhat  uneasy  and  we 
imagined  we  were  about  to  end  our  lives  amid  the  cmelest  torments^  when  assistance  unex- 
peotedly  arrived.  \^ 

Jordano, — Ay ;  we  shall  never  forget  the  old  man  of  Fronteja.  j  Come,  let  us  drink  hii 
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AU Success  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja. 

Lud, — Ho  has  also  frequently  rescued  our  brave  Rinaldini  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Tei» 
he  would  long  since  have  been  food  for  crows,  had  not  the  friendly  old  man  interposed. 

OUpn. — That  is  true.  Rinaldini  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  lift  in  Tarious  ways ;  he  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  him. 

CtntAio.— Certainly.  My  friend  Rinaldo  is  not  ungrateful.  'Tis  a  great  pleasure  to  ne 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  good  old  man  and  his  worthy  friend  Olympia.  There 
was  I,  forester  of  a  trifling  bailiwick,  when  the  only  luxury  I  experienced  was  to  kill  a  badger 
or  a  wild  cat.  to  avoid  starving ;  but  now  we  shall  hunt  the  proud  and  insolent  French. 

Luig.  "-Perdition  seize  them  1  Long  live  tlie  brave  Corsicans,  who  are  expecting  our 
arrival,  and  that  of  their  deliverer ! 

AIL — Long  live  the  brave  Corsicans ! 

Xtfti— ^Perdition  seize  tlie  French  t 

Nero. — How  long  may  it  be  before  we  can  join  our  countrymen  ? 

Luig, — At  the  utmost,  a  couple  of  months. 

Nero Were  it  but  a  couple  of  days,  I  could  scarcely  wait  so  bng  to  salute  tnem. 

Lud. — But  how  strong  are  we? 

Luig. — We  shall  embark  above  four  hundred  strong,  and  shall  find  in  Corsica  above  thiee 
thousand  friends,  besides  those  who  will  join  us  as  toon  as  we  shall  have  struck  the  first  blow, 
and  occupy  some  tenable  position.     Fort  Ajalo  will  be  first  taken* 

Nero. — And  the  French  garrison  must  be  put  to  death. 

Lud. — They  must.  We  must  make  ourselves  feared.  Thunder  and  lightning  I  thereS  wHI 
be  a  terrible  alarm  when  it  is  known  that  the  invincible  corps  of  Rinaldini  is  there.  They  are 
very  devils  to  their  enemies,  and  the  most  generous  of  mankind  to  their  firiends.  They  shed 
their  blood  for  the  liberty  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  Corsicans.  Yes,  my  friends,  twill 
bring  us  fame  and  honour.  Already  do  I  see  our  names  shine  upon  the  obelisk  of  fame,  that 
will  be  erected  to  us  and  our  victorious  arms^^^d  posterity  will  say,  **  Behold  the  deeds  of 
men  who  have  been  called  robber?  and  bandittlT  behold  their  names  hi  letters  of  gold,  and  at 
the  head  of  them  that  of  Rinaldini." 

iVero.— Will  our  old  man  go  with  us? 

Luig. — Undoubtedly.  He,  too,  is  a  Corsican,  and  has  the  good  of  his  country  much  at 
heart. 

EugenitL^- And  will  all  the  ladies  at  Fronteja  go  with  us? 

Ob/m. — All.  Many  of  them  will  fight  beside  their  brave  companions  with  manly  courag* 
and  patriotism ;  others  will  weave  chaplets  for  the  victorious  combatants,  and  their  kisest 
will  reward  every  act  of  heroism. 

A  tall  handsome  man,  with  a  noble  air,  now  entered  the  room.  Luigino  called  him  As- 
tolfo,  and  Olympia  gave  him  the  appellation  of  brother.  He  sat  down,  and  another  wax 
candle  was  lighted,  and  set  before  him.     His  glass  was  filled,  and  the  conversation  proceeded. 

C«,i.— Well,  how  are  we  ?     Is  the  caste  full  ? 

Astolfo. — Oh  that  it  were  full  of  enemies  to  the  French  !    We  are  ninety  strong  already. 

Zvcf.— Oh  that  we  were  already  arrived  in  Corsica!  Yes,  the  cutler  or  gunsmith,  whose 
weapon  first  destroys  a  Frenchman,  will  be  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  will  pay  for  ten  masses  for 
his  soul,  and  all  his  family  shall  sing  a  de  profitndia  when  he  dies,  with  wax  candles  at  my 
expense. 

Ast. — Early  in  the  morning,  at  the  latest,  Amalato  will  be  here  with  his  thirty  men. 

Luitj. — Where  is  Malatesta  with  his  party  ? 

Ast. — He  is  coming  round  by  the  mountains  of  Tolona.  He  is  gone  out  once  more  in  pur- 
suit of  the  black  fraternity. 

Xud— God  reward  him  1    If  he  can  but  exterminate  that  cursed  band !  ^ 

OytiL — I  doubt  not  that  you  often  remember  these  black  men  in  pra)ors. 

Lud. — Oh  yes,  the  cursed  scoundrels !  They  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me, 
that  I  feel  it  in  all  my  nerves  and  limbs  every  time  the  wind  clianges. 

Jordano — Yes,  they  handled  you  very  roughly  indeed ;  you  must  think  of  them  every  new 
moon. 

Xvd.— Every  time  tlie  wind  changes,  I  tell  you.    They  stamped  a  perpetual  almanack  on 
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my  bide ;  I  feel  it  in  every  Tein  whenever  the  cock  crows ;  but  the  fint  time  any  of  them  come 
within  my  reach,  I  will  pay  them  handsomely ;  yes,  their  flesh  shall  be  so  cut  to  pieces  when 
the  crows  come  to  feed  on  them,  that  they  may  tear  it  off  without  trouble.  Harkye,  I  feel 
aoch  a  rage  against  these  black  gentlemen,  that  I  would  load  them  with  all  the  mortal  sins  of 
the  world  and  with  all  the  pests  of  the  Levant. 

Rinaldo  was  still  listening  to  the  conversation,  while  the  goblet|weat  gaily  round,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  entered.  They  all  arose  from  their  seats,  and  sa- 
Isted  him  with  the  greatesi  respect.  He  gave  them  a  friendly  nod,  sat  down,  and  joined  in 
the  circle.     Two  wax  candles  were  placed  before  him,  and  his  glass  was  filled. 

Old  Mom. — Pure  as  tbo  wia  and  flame  of  these  candles  is  the  view  of  all  those  who  are 
here  assembled  together,  resolved  to  tread  the  soil  of  a  country,  which,  when  manured  with 
the  blood  of  its  tyr.mts,  will  yield  us  a  rich  harvest  of  fame.  We  sow  and  reap  for  the  op- 
pressed. We  are  the  husbandmen  of  fame  and  justice.  We  come  to  burst  the  chains  of  a 
brave,  an  unhappy,  and  an  enslaved  nation. 

iMig. — ^*Tis  true ;  we  come  to  save  them. 

Old  Jfaa.— The  day  of  vengeance  and  salvation  is  nigh,  and  a  new  sun  rises  upon  Corsica. 
Spirit  of  the  noble  but  unfortunate  Theodore,  appear  to  the  friends  of  thy  country,  which 
thou  lovedst  and  wouldst  have  saved  I 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  hand  above  his  glass,  and  suddenly  the  wine  began  to  hiss  in 
it  like  fermenting  must.  The  bubbles  rose  high  up,  and  leaving  the  rim  of  the  glass,  fbrmed  a 
pyramid,  changed  to  a  mantling  doud,  burst  in  the  air,  and  became  a  vapoury,  faidistinct  ap- 
pearance of  a  man.  The  lights  became  dim ;  the  form  hovered  over  them,  c]ear  and  trans- 
parent, high  above  the  table  like  a  doud,  then  disappeared.  Theiigfats  again  brightened,  hot 
the  fbrm  was  gone.  The  company  sat  in  speechless  astonishment,  and  the  old  man  drank  off 
^  hie  glass  to  the  memory  of  King  Theodore. 

They  were  all  still  sitting  in  silent  expectation,  when  the  old  man  tamed  towards  Rfaialdo* 
and  asked  him,  **  Have  jou  nothinjc  to  say  to  your  friends  ?"' 

iUii.-.Much  good  may  it  do  you  all. 

Old  Man.'^U  that  all  the  interest  you  take  in  our  vast  design  ? 

Rin, — All  I  can  do  is  to  wish  vou  well. 

Old  Man.'^Hu  the  great,  the  inspuing  wish  to  become  the]  favioor  of  Corsica,  fbrsaken 
yoQ? 

Hm.— Your  enterprise  is  in  very  good  hands.  « 

OU  MwtL — Do  you  renounce  the  &me  you  would  acquire  by  partidpatlngin  this  just  and 
noble  achievemeat  ? 

JKml— I  renounce  every  attempt  at  a  species  of  fame  which  beoooMi  me  not.  No  palms  of 
honour  can  g^w  for  a  captahi  of  banditti. 

OU.  Man Mean-spirited  man  I  you  are  no  longer  the  boM,  intrepid  Rinaldinl ;  your  soul 

if  gone  from  you ;  you  are  scarcely  the  shadow  of  your  fbrmer  bravery.  Oh,  my  firieiid  I 
eookl  but  your  fbrmer  instructor,  the  worthy  Onorio,  hear  yon,  what  would  he  say  !  Hoer 
would  he  deplore  your  present  condition  !    What  can  we  do  for  you  ? 

i2K».--If  you  are  really  my  fHends,  forget  even  that  my  naase  Js>  Rhialdini.  With  that 
Bane  connect  no  expectation  of  brave  actions,  and  let  me  die  in  peace,  unknowing  and  un- 
J^nown. 

Ota.— Rinaldo !    My  friend  1 

Jim.— I  pity  you,  who  have  been  torn  fh>m  your  peaceful  solitade  1  You  were  too  happy 
for  a  robber,  and,  therefore,  your  happiness  has  ceased. 

Old  MaiL-^1  pity  yotu 

Rin. — Give  me  some  proof  of  your  friendship. 

Old  Man, — What  proof  do  you  desire  ? 

J7in.— Procure  me,  thou  all-powerful  man  I  a  safe  retreat  from  this  island. 

0«Jlfaji.^Whither? 

Rm.— To  tome  other  small  unnoticed  island,  where  I  may  find  roooifor  myself;  and  grass 
for  my  goats.    There  wfll  I  end  my  life  in  peace,,  amid  shepherds  and  fiahermea,  unknowmg 

and  unknown. 

OU  lfeii..How  ir  that  possibfo  ?  yw  IK  iBown  to  all  <)M  ^riAA; 
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Rm.— ^ot  in  every  pert  ef  it  I  bequeeth  yen  my  borM  treetorei,  nd  wiQ  lei  yet 
where  they  lie ;  they  wfll  aid  yon  In  your  projeoted  enteipiiie.  Let  tome  ehlp  bear  mt  ever 
the  waves,  and  aloog  the  ihoru  of  the  land  whoae  ehahis  yoo  are  about  to  break. 

Old  Jlfoii.— Yob  are  ill,  my  friend.  We  cannot  folRBr  yoa  to  be  out  of  our  ligiit  tfll  yes 
recover. 

Bin, — Will  you  be  my  phytldan  ?  If  so,  be  as  compassionate  as  your  brethren,  and  give 
me  an  early  grave. 

As  he  said  this  he  eovered  his  Ikoe,  and  the  company  remained  totally  silent.  The  eld  man 
gave  a  sign  to  Astolfo,  who  left  the  room,  but  perfect  silence  still  prevailed. 

At  length  drums  were  heard  in  the  castle,  and  trumpets  rettt  the  air;  upon  vrhlch  aD  the 
company  started  up,  and  **  We  are  betrayed  r  was  repeated  on  all  sides.  Rhialdo,  too»  sprang 
from  his  couch,  and,  seizing  his  sabre,  liastened  to  the  door. 

Here  the  old  man  embraced  him,  and  cried  out,  with  transport,  "  Yes,  yon  are  stiU  liw 
intrepid,  the  courageous  RinaldinL  The  beat  ef  drums,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
awakened  you  from  your  lethargy,  and  the  man  again  appears.  These  sounds  shall 
pany  you  to  Corsica,  and  tlie  thunder  of  our  cannon  shall  proclaim  to  the  enemy  that  the 
avenger  U  come." 

Rinaldo  beheld  the  old  man  with  concern  and  agitation,  and  his  sabre  fell  froai  his  hmd» 
*■  Ha  1*  cried  he,  '*yoQ  know  tlie  game  you  are  playing  with  me;  but  I  do  not  kaow  my  own 

The  old  man  gave  hfan  a  signilleaBt  look,  and  said,  **  We  have  but  awakened  wliaft  «u 
alnmbering  within  you.  Now  we  know  you  are  still  the  brave  RinaldinL  Tmsspeta  ud 
drams  may  be  silent,  Imt  your  soul  speaks  louder  than  your  mouth.  What  yon  may  say  * 
dispirited  and  cast  down,  we  believe  not :  we  know  what  sounds  restore  you  to  your 
That  which  the  voice  of  friendship  could  not  effeot,  the  sound  of  the  tnnnpet  has 
about    This  is  the  call  of  honour.     Now  we  know  you  are  the  hero  we  sought  fbr.** 

Ria.— You  are  mistaken.    I  wUI  seek  my  deadi  in  battle. 

Old  Mtau^Ho  man  seeks  it  who  vrishes  to  live  with  shepherds  and  fishermen, 
1>y  his  goats ;  such  only  seek  to  shun  danger,  while  the  truly  bold  meet  it  with 
front 

Rtn.— Despair  is  not  bravery ;  it  converts  cowards  into  Hons. 

OU  Man, — *Tis  enough,  Rinaldo ;  we  know  you. 

On  a  hint  from  the  old  ma^,  the  rest  of  the  company  silently  withdrew,  one  by  ooe^ 
oat  noise ;  and  at  length  the  old  man  himself  quitted  tiie  room,  saying,  ■*  We  leave  yoa  ta 
repose.** 

Rinaldo  agahi  threw  himself  upon  his  coudi,  and  the  remembrance  of  tlie  soene  that  had 
passed  since  the  time  of  his  awakening,  played  upop  his  senses  like  a  dream. 

On  the  following  day  Rinaldo  did  not  leave  his  room,  but  remained  alone  and  undisturbed. 
The  day  after,  when  he  wished  to  speak  with  Cinthio,  he  received  for  answer  that  be  waa  ao 
longer  at  the  castle.  Upon  this  he  desired  an  interview  with  the  old  man  of  Fronteja,  bat  be 
also  was  no  longer  there. 

Presently  after  came  AstoUb,  to  whom  Rinaldo  declared  his  desire  to  quit  the  eastle. 

*'  That  depends  on  your  own  free  will,"  replied  Astolfo ;  "  however,  I  do  not  advise 
it,  as  you  had  better  be  accompanied  by  some  of  our  party.  The  black  fraternity  are 
where  watching  for  you ;  and  while  alone,  you  are  always  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  their 
unlimited  revenge.  Our  party  are  going  by  degrees  to  the  coast,  where  they  wiU  embark,  and 
sail  for  Corsica,  for  we  must  lose  no  more  time  in  reaching  the  place  of  our  destiaalioa.*' 

Rinaldo  appeared  thoughtful,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  aaid,  *'  Have  yoa  aaan  a 
young  woman  at  Fronteja,  named  Rosalia  ?" 

Ah. — I  saw  her  ill  and  dying. 

Rm.— Is  she  really  deid? 

AtL'^As  certainly  as  we  two  are  alive. 

J^tik— A  natural  death? 

.^..^What  would  you  say?  If  yoo  suspect  anything,  your  sn^ieiooi  are  inribuade^i 
the  old  man  loved  her  as  though  she  were  his  own  daughter. 

JKiEsi — And  yet  he  baa  aet  said  a  nacdof  her  daalh  to  aMi 
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AtL^'Thai  it  bis  BMimer— Im  does  not  wiUingly  qpotk  of  the  dead. 

Rm, — RoMlia  wai  rery  dear  to  me. 

AmL — ^"TIs  10  said.  I  also  shall  leave  the  eastle  to-norrow ;  if  yon  will  go  with  me,  yo« 
will  hare  proteetioD.    We  are  all  going  by  degrees,  as  we  hare  told  yon,  to  the  coast 

/tin..— Are  yon  really  Olympia's  brother? 

AmL — lam. 

Jtin.— A  Corsicaxi? 

^jt— The  same.  ^ 

Mim. — Is  Luigino  also  gone? 

AmL — He  is. 

Here  they  were  both  silent,  and  Astolpho  at  length  approached  the  door,  when  Rfaialdo 
torned  himself  suddenly  round,  and  said,  **  I  will  leave  the  castle  with  you  to-morrow." 

Astolfo  rejoiced  in  (his  -resolution,  and  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  Rinaldo  mounted  a  horse,  and  departed  with  Astollb.  Here  and  there 
they  met  with  several  of  their  party  upon  the  mountains,  divided  into  small  troops,  though  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other.  They  had  very  little  conversation,  however,  on  the  road. 
In  a  few  days  they  reached  Sutera,  where  they  rested  a  few  more,  and  then  took  the  direct 
road  lor  Syracuse.  They  left  that  city  on  their  left,  stayed  a  couple  of  days  at  a  villa  which 
aaemcd  to  belong  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  party,  and  then  travelled  toward  the  plahis  of 
Marsala. 

Here  they  again  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  villa,  from  which  Alstolfo  made  a  day's  eicuF^ 
ifam  alone. 

On  his  return,  he  said,  **  Here  you  may  remain  in  peace  and  safety  till  we  call  yoa  to 
eaibar& ;  should  the  time  seem  long,  go  sometimes  to  the  momntains  of  Sambaoa,  where  yoa 
win  find  a  party  of  our  people  encamped.  I  am  now  going  to  the  old  man,  and  hope  to  aee 
yon  again  soon. ' 

Astolfo  set  off,  and  Rinaldo  found  everything  he  could  wish  for  at  the  vDla.  A  gardener 
and  his  daughter  were  his  inmates  and  attendants,  and  some  servants  of  the  Conican  frater- 
nity  Game  to  and  fro. 

The  gardener^s  daughter,  whose  name  was  Serena,  seemed  a  good-natured  girl,  and  became' 
Sfaialdo*S  companion,  both  at  home  and  in  his  solitary  walks,  hi  her  he  beheld,  as  it  were^  a 
aeeond  Rosalia,  and  became  so  accustomed  to  her  company  that  he  oonhl  not  leave  her.  She 
■mnied  him  with  little  tales  of  ghosts  and  knights,  and  sang  not  only  varlons  ballads  she 
knew  before,  but  several  which  Rinaldo  composed  to  please  her. 

In  these  mutual  and  simple  delights,  one  day  chased  on  another  with  so  much  raplAty, 
that  Rinaldo  had  been  three  weeks  at  the  villa  ere  he  reflected  how  he  came  there,  and 
whither  he  was  going. 

Onoe,  as  he  was  sitting  with  her  in  an  arbour,  he  remarked,  that  during  the  two  last  days 
she  had  appeared  less  happy  than  usuaL 

She  replied,  **  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  my  father's  foult." 

Rw.—. Your  father's?** 

Seraia. — Yes;  he  told  me  you  would  not  stay  here  long. 

Rsi. — And  does  that  distress  you  ? 

iS!fr.— -Certainly ;  I  am  now  accustomed  to  you.  We  ought  to  make  no  new  acqaintanoes, 
dnce  we  must  always  at  length  be  parted.  In  my  opinion,  when  two  people  form  a  friend- 
iUp,  and  like  each  other,  they  should  always  continue  together. 

Rm, — And  do  you  like  me  ? 

Sir. — I  thought  you  must  long  since  have  perceived  it. 

lUn. — But  how  do  you  know  whether  I  like  you  ? 

Ser. — I  think  so,  because  you  always  desire  to  have  me  with  you.  We  do  not  love  the 
company  of  those  who  are  disagreeable  to  us.  But  that  is  not  the  ease  with  you ;  for  when- 
ever I  am  absent  from  yon  for  an  hour  or  two,  yon  always  call,  Serena,  where  are  you  ?  And 
then  I  hear  you  call  with  so  much  pleasure,  I  have  sometimes  even  contrived  to  be  thus  called 
\gf  you  on  purpose. 

Rm, — But  of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  yon  that  I  like  you  ? 

Sir.— Very  great.    It  makes  me  gay,  and  happy*  aad  dwufoSL,  «ajl'%l£D^^«s3^A^ 
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Rin, — But  since  I  cannot  remain  here — ^ 
;  Set. — That  is  very  sad  t    Where,  then,  are  you  going  ? 

Jlin. — Away  from  this  island  to  another  country. 

iSer.— Is  it  as  pretty  a  place  ? 
'    Jim. — Oh,  yes. 

Ser, — Is  there  another  Serena  there  who  likes  you  ? 

JUn, — Perhaps  I  may  find  several. 

Ser, — If  you  have  to  seek  them,  why  not  stay  here,  where  you  hive  already  found  one? 

ittfi. — I  have  duties,  ties,  business. 

Sar. — I  am  sorry  for  it     When  you  go,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy. 

Jliiu^^YovL  will  soon  be  gay  and  cheerful  again,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Ser, — Oh  no,  by  no  means  I    Do  but  stay,  and  all  will  be  well  indeed. 

Mm. — It  cannot  be. 

iSSer.— That  is  very  sad.    And  will  you  not  come  back  ? 

iltif.— .*Tis  improbable. 

iSer.— -Were  it  even  a  year,  I  could  endure  it. 

Utii.— My  dear  girl !  you  know  not 

Ser. — Indeed  I  know  not  much,  but  I  may  be  able  to  learn,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  \ 
and,  besides,  if  you  will  be  my  instructor Ah !  what  would  I  not  readily  learn  of  you ! 

jRi'm. — Learn,  then,  to  forgot  me  when  I  am  gone. 

Ser. — That  is  impossible  I  No,  it  cannot  be !  That  I  know  already.  We  can  nevtr 
forget  those  we  love. 

JliM.— Do  yon  love  me  then  ? 

JSer. — Alas!  yes. 
\Riii.— That  is  not  well. 

Ssr.— How  could  it  be  better  ?    Who  can  forbid  ray  loving  you  ? 

J?iii. — What  can  you  hope  from  such  a  passion  ? 

Ser. -^To  be  loved  by  you  in  return. 

A  messenger  now  came  in,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  Rinaldo.  It  was  written  by  Clnthio, 
who  amicably  reproached  him  for  not  having  yet  visited  his  friends  on  the  mountains,  and 
invited  him  to  come  speedily.  Rinaldo  wrote  an  answer,  promising  to  comply  with  bis  request ; 
and  as  soon  as  ho  bad  dispatched  the  messenger,  went  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  found  tome 
fishermen  in  the  bay,  loading  a  boat  with  provisions.  He  approached,  and  entered  into  oca- 
venation  with  them. 

J{tn.— Where  are  you  carrying  those  provisions? 

FUherman.'^To  Pantalaria. 

Ein,^To  Pantalaria? 

Fisher. — Yes.     Do  you  not  know  that  island  ? 

Tlifi How  should  I  ?    Is  it  for  off? 

FUher, — Only  sixty  miles,  a  mere  stone's  throw. 

JZin.— Is  it  very  populous? 

Fieher. — Except  a  small  town  and  castle,  there  are'  not  three  hundred  inhabitants  ;  for  it 
contains  only  two  small  villages  and  a  few  country  houses.  The  whole  island  is  surrounded 
by  barren  rocks ;  but  within  these  it  is  very  beautiful  and  luxuriant  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a 
most  fruitful  valley,  and  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  the  summit  It  abounds  in  com,  wine,  oiI« 
and  oranges ;  and  what  the  island  does  not  produce,  we  carry  them. 

Rin Are  not  the  inhabitants  very  poor? 

Fisher They  are,  indeed,  far  from  rich,  but  very  industrious  and  benevolent     Wliat 

they  want  most  is  money ;  a  piece  of  gold  is  so  uncommon  with  them,  that  it  passes  for  a 
curiosity.  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  dig  up  ancient  coins,  of  which  they  niake  money 
in  Sicily.     They  spend  very  little,  and  a  few  pieces  of  silver  last  them  a  long  time. 

Fin. — These  good  people  seem  to  live  quite  in  patriarchal  simplicity. 

Fisher. — Simple  enbugh.  There  is  but  one  church  on  the  island,  except  the  three  In  the 
town. 

Rin. — But  yet  they  are  very  pious  people  ? 

^Ob  yn  t  there  Is  a  convent  of  8t  C\art  m\)ok«tviii«  VDL<l^t»MllmQnAitery  in  the 
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ogantry,  where  tix  Fraaciscan  monks  reilde.    More  oonld  not  be  maintained  there ;  but  these 
trade  with  our  island,  and  carry  over  what  they  want. 

iZm.— I  should  like  to  see  this  little  island. 

Jttftcr.— That  you  may  easily  do ;  you  have  but  to  go  over  with  us;  we  will  take  you  for 
a  reasonable  price. 

Hm.— When  do  you  go? 

FUher.  —To-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

Buu — I  will  accompany  you. 

Ftsher. — But  you  must  be  here  in  time,  for  we  cannot  wait. 

Bin  — Fear  not,  I  will  come  early  enough ;  here  is  something  for  earnest,  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  meet  again. 

Thus  he  returned  home,  in  a  firm  resolution  of  going  to  the  island  of  Pantalaria,  from 
which  he  intended  nevor  to  depart.  **  There,**  said  he,  *'  perhaps  I  shall  at  length  fmd  a 
peaceful  asylum  amid  the  pure,  uacorrupted  sons  of  nature,  and  thus  prepare  myself,  in  tron* 
quillity  and  repentance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

The  morning  dawned,  the  harbinger  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  day,  when  RinaUlo  thus 
poured  forth  his  prayers  to  the  Creator :  **  Grant  that  I  may  now  find  the  long-desired 
repose  I  Turn  not  from  the  repentant  sinner,  but  permit  me  to  find  a  peaceful  retreat  amid 
the  worthy  and  honest  of  my  fellow  creatures. ' 

Rinaldo  now  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  taking  with  him  his  linen,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  and 
his  arms,  sighed  out  a  tender  farewell  as  he  passed  the  chamber  of  Serena,  and  hastened  to 
the  bay,  where  the  fishermen  expected  him. 

**  You  have  kept  your  word,**  cried  they  as  he  approached,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him. 
io  a  friendly  and  cordial  manner* 

'  Are  we  all  ready  V*  said  one  of  them ;  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  folded  hi» 
hands  together  in  prayer.     The  rest  followed  his  example. 

Rinaldo,  whose  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  sighed,  and  prayed  also : — **  Oh  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  a  robber,  who  turns  unto  thee,  and  prays  for  a  safe  passage  to  that  land  of  tranquil- 
lity for  which  he  has  so  long  panted.  Oh,  punish  not  these  innocent  men  for  having  taken 
on  board  their  bark  a  sinner,  who  can  in  no  place  fly  from  thy  justice.  If  thou  wouldst  punish 
hUn»  at  least  punish  not  these  innocent  men  for  his  sake,  but  conduct  them  sjifely  into  port, 
and  permit  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  industry.  Oh,  turn  not  thme  eyes  from  yonder 
peaceful  island,  nor  punish  its  fields  with  barrenness,  nor  let  thy  thunders  fall  on  its  guiltless 
cottages.  Accept  my  repentance,  and  permit  me  to  live  among  good  men,  and  become  good 
nyselfr 

Their  silent  prayers  being  ended,  they  embarked.  One  of  the  fishermen  steered,  while  the 
others  plied  the  oar,  to  the  measure  of  a  song,  and  the  bark  ploughed  the  open  sea,  which  war 
sweetly  illumined  by  the  morning  sun. 

Rinaldo  stood  up  to  contemplate  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  continually  receded  from  hit 
eye.  The  mountains  diminished  Into  hills,  houses  and  towers  became  points,  and  all  the  various 
aeenery  of  nature  melted  into  a  blue  indistinguishable  mist. 

The  fishermen  were  gay  and  happy,  continually  joking  and  laughing,  or  singing  songs, 
while  Rinaldo  listened  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  requested  them  to  repeat  those  which  par- 
tknlarly  pleased  him. 

They  were  now  becalmed,  so  that  the  fishermen  were  compelled  to  ply.  their  oars  with- 
out intermission ;  and  even  Rinaldo  lent  his  ossistance,  which  greatly  pleased  them,  and 
induced  them  to  pay  him  some  handsome  compliments.  Toward  night  they  perceived  the- 
lights  in  the  castle ;  and  a  fresh  breeze  drove  them  toward  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  where 
they  entered  a  bay,  and  dropped  anchor. 

At  daybreak  they  came  on  shore,  and  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
crowded  to  them  from  their  scattered  dwellings,  and  from  a  neighbouring  village,  to  see  all* 
the  fine  things  that  would  be  offered  to  sale.  The  fishermen  pitched  a  tent,  and  the  scene- 
presented  by  the  numerous  buyers  and  sellers  became  extremely  animated.  Men,  women, 
and  children  hastened  to  the  tent,  and  several  musicians  joined  the  throng ;  upon  which  they 
began  to  dance  and  sing,  and  pleasure  smiled  upon  the  scene. 

Rinaldo  withdrew  from  this  noify  mirtk  to  •aofLve^\t)\sYyftt«^V^t«tV<v[k<^^\yiiK^ 
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little  cottage,  thoni  two  hmidred  ptoet  farther,  he  approached  it.  He  there  fooad  adieeiMi 
induttriotts  woman,  pursuing  her  rustic  kboort,  and  oiked  her  for  a  draught  of  nilk,  whidi 
she  cheerfully  gave  him ;  but  when  he  oflfened  to  pay  for  it,  refused  to  talLo  any  money. 
Rioaldo  pTtftaed  it  upon  her,  and  she  accepted.  Pleased  with  his  generosity,  she  set  ont  some 
6g8,  raisins,  and  rice-cakes ;  and  thus  they  fell  into  conversation,  in  which  the  good  wmaa 
was  very  communicative  and  free. 

On  Rinaldo  ^inquiring  after  her  husband,  **  All,  holy  Virgin  f*'  eadaimed  she,  '*  be  has 
been  buried  these  two  years,  and  left  roe  to  do  all  myself,  with  three  children  to  maintain ; 
two  of  them  are  boys ;  one  seven  years  old,  the  other  five ;  and  the  third  a  girl  nine  years 
old.  The  neigfabonrs  asshit  me  in  my  little  farm,  and  I  am  fresh  and  hearty,  and  frill  go 
OR  working  till  my  children  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  God  pleases  to  gliw  m& 
health  and  strength,  and  when  I  can  work  no  longer,  they  may  take  care  of  me." 

Rinaldo  made  her  more  and  more  communicative,  and  having  thus  secured  her  farterast 
and  good-will,  began  to  declare  his  plans  and  his  wishes. 

Rin, — I  like  this  place  very  much. 

Old  TToeum.— Ay,  truly,  'tis  a  very  pretty  place.  We  do  not  live  indeed  in  hiznry,  hot 
tieaven  has  kindly  given  us  all  we  want*  I  never  knew  a  scarcity  of  provisions  bnt  onoe  ih  all 
my  life,  and  then  we  were  supplied  from  Sicily.  We  felt  oor  misfortune  indeed  vsiy  stfvvrely 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  is  now  eight  years  since,  and  we  have  almost  forgotten  it 

Jim.— A  thought  has  struck  me.     Suppose  I  were  to  stay  with  you  a  couple  of  nMNrtlis? 

Old  TFomon.'— That  you  n.nst  determine,  sir,  yourself  You  know  best  whether  jmL  OM 
make  it  agreeable. 

jRm. — The  ur  is  good  and  pure,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  why  should  I  not  be  happy  bare  ? 
Besides,  I  am  free  and  unrestrained,  and  may  live  where  I  please. 

O&f  ITooiaii— «Well,  sir,  you  can  but  try,  and  if  yoia  do  not  like  to  stay,  youoas  iuOj 
return  to  Sicily. 

Rin.— With  all  my  heart ;  but  where  ean  I  take  up  my  quarters  ?  Shall  I  IH*  wfth 
you? 

Old  IToman.— With  all  my  heart. 

Rim. — It  is  my  wish. 

Old  Woman. — I  have  two  empty  rooms  in  my  house  where  you  may  lodge.  They  are  ift 
your  service.  But  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  must  behave  well,  or  I  shall  call  in  the  iw||^ 
hours,  and  you  will  come  off  very  ill. 

Mm. — My  good  woman,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.  I  shall  live  qulal 
and  alone,  and  will  assist  you  in  your  work.  [  9 

Martha  (for  that  was  the  woman's  name)  now  eonducted  her  new  lodger  into  tlie  hoiite» 
and  having  shown  him  a  small  room,  of  which  he  approved,  the  bargain  was  presently  stmok. 
Rinaldo  'paid  her  two  months  in  advance,  which  she  immediately  laid  out  with  the  Stoiliaa 
fishermen  in  com  and  meat 

Rinaldo  declared  his  resolution  to  the  fisherman,  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  his  plaii* 
**  Well,**  said  one  of  them,  **  we  shall  return  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  we  shall  hear  bow  yoa 
like  the  island.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  we  will  take  you  back,  for  Sicily  will  alwajs  be 
Sicily,  and,  compared  with  this, island,  it  is  even  more  than  a  paradise.** 

Rinaldo  stocked  his  new  dwelling  plentifully  with  w  ne  and  other  provisions ;  and  as  bit 
shipmates  were  to  sail  the  next  day,  he  determined  once  more  to  metamorphose  himself.  He 
therefore  out  his  long  hair  round,  like  the  countrv  people  of  Pantalaria,  and  dressed  bimsel  f 
exactly  as  a  native. 

Thus  equipped,  he  undertook  various  labours  in  the  garden,  the  viaejrard,  and  other  hoen* 
hold  affairs. 

"  I  should  never  have  imagined,**  said  Martha,  "  that  a  great  gentleman  like  you  could 
have  been  so  ready  at  our  country  business ;  and  then  to  see  you  in  our  country  dress,  both 
pleases  and  surprises  me— any  one  would  swear  you  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  island. 

'*  Believe  it  yourself^'*  replied  Rfaialdo,  *'  and  yon  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure." 

Meaiha. — Well,  well,  that  is  a  pleasure  I  can  easily  do  fyou.     We  believe  a  great 
things  that  are  not  much  more  probable ;  and,  besides,  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  Mi 
beliere  it.    But  ttil  me  how  you  learr*  to  bp  so  clever  at  woik  ? 
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Rhu — I  was  always  very  fond  of  such  employment. 

Martha.^  li  must  be  so,  otherwise  you  could  not  possibly  be  so  handy.  Are  you  not  a 
SicOian? 

Mm, — No ;  I  was  born  in  the  Italian  part  of  Switferland,  where  my  fkther  had  an  estate. 

Martha. — And  did  you  not  Inherit  H? 

Hin — My  brother  paid  me  a  sum  of  money  to  giye  it  up,  and  I  haTe  been  travelling  to 
see  the  world.  But  this  island  pleases  me  so  mueb,  that  I  am  inclined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  life  here. 

Martha. — Do  so ;  get  a  house  and  flocks  of  your  own,  and  take  a  wife,  if  you  are  a  single 
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Rin. — I  am  free ;  but  heaven  knows  how  long  I  may  continue  so. 

Aforf^a.— Only  let  me  beg  I  may  choose  for  you. 

jRm. — With  all  my  heart.     At  present,  however,  I  wHl  stay  with  my  good  friend  Martha. 

Martha. — The  neighbours  will  indeed  jest  a  little,  but  that  signifies  not;  we  have  both  of 
us  clear  consciences. 

J?m. — In  this  respect  we  have. 

Martha. — And  in  others,  too,  I  hope;  at  least  I  have.    Have  not  you? 

Jim.  (confused.^-.yniy  not? 

Martha, — If  not,  be  not  oflfended ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  Hve  under  the  same  roof  witii 
you.    Bad  consciences  bring  ill  luck  to  a  house. 

TUs  speech  made  a  forcible  impression  on  Rinaldo,  who  broke  off  the  conversation,  and 
returned  his  labour. 

Having  remarked  that  Martha  went  out  every  evening  with  a  large  mOk-pail,  and  was 
absent  about  an  hour  from  home,  Rinaldo  asked,  **  Whither  she  went  so  far  with  her  milk?* 

*  I  earry  it,"  said  she,  **  to  a  vflla  that  lies  yonder  behfaid  the  wood." 

Rm, — To  whom  does  the  villa  belong  ? 

Mhrffuu — To  a  gentleman  of  the  town. 

Jlfo.*^And  does  he  live  there? 

Martha — No ;  for  about  six  weeks  past*a  couple  of  ladies  have  resided  there,  who  are  said 
to  have  come  from  beyond  sea ;  but  no  one  knows  who  they  are,  for  they  live  quite  private 
•  tad  retired,  and  have  no  communication  with  their  neighbours — I  have  only  seen  them  once 
mysdf.  An  old  woman  servant  always  takes  my  milk,  and  pays  me.  I  once  asked  her  who 
the  ladies  were,  but  she  told  me  she  knew  not.  The  ladies,  she  said,  were  foreigners,  and  she 
ii  a  native. 

Rin. — Do  the  neighbours  know  anything  of  them  ? 

JforfAa.-.  Nothing :  very  few  indeed  know  they  are  there. 

Jtei.<— Do  they  never  go  out  ? 

Martha.— I  asked  that  question  once,  and  the  old  woman  told  mt  they  went  out  sometimfls 
into  the  garden,  and  once  to  the  ch  >pel  upon  the  mountain. 

Rm. — 'Tis  strange  ! 

Miartha. — There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  Who  knows  what  they  may  have  done,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  so  closely.  They  must  either  be  guilty  of  murder  or 
theft 

Hilt.. If  they  are  pretty  they  may  have  stolen  hearts,  perhaps. 

RhuUdo  now  formed  a  resolution  to  see  the  ladies,  and  on  this  object  bestowed  all  his 
exertions,  but  in  vain.  He  wished  not  to  excite  the  observation  of  the  neighbours,  and  yet 
could  not  otherwise  accomplish  his  intentions.  He  therefore  offered  to  carry  Martha's  milk 
Ibr  her,  to  which  she  readily  consented,  hoping  thereby  to  learn  something  more  concerning 
the  ladies. 

Thus  Rinaldo  visited  the  villa,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  old  woman. 

Rim. — Neighbour  Martha  is  not  well  to-day,  and  has  asked  me  to  bring  her  mUk  for  her. 
I  know  not,  however,  to  whom  I  am  bringing  it,  or  who  is  to  nse  it 

Old  Wonum.'^l  win  take  it  of  you. 

JIfri.— But  you  do  not  use  it  aU  yoorsflif? 

Old  IFosuaL^No. 
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JRin.-^  What,  have  you  children  ? 

Old  FFomaN.— God  forbid  !     1  never  had  any. 

Bin. — Then  it  is  for  your  master  or  mistress  ? 

Old  ;roiiuni.~Sointhing  of  that  kind. 

Rin.^l  have  my  supper  in  my  pockict ;  will  you  permit  me  to  eat  It  here  ? 

Old  Woman. — I  am  not  forbid  to  cooient  to  that. 

MiM.^l  have  worked  very  hard  to-day,  and  am  very  tired,  and  will  therefore  take  a  littlt 
Syracusan  wine. 

Old  ^oy/iaH.— Syracusan  wine !  bow  did  you  come  by  that  ? 

Bin, — I  bought  it  of  the  Sicilian  fishermen. 

Old  fTomoii.— But  is  it  not  very  dear  ? 

Bin. — Oh  no ;  and  then  it  tastes  delidously. 

Old  Woman. — That  I  believe.  But  poor  people,  like  me,  must  not  meddle  with  it.  Tbt 
ladies  I  serve  only  drink  water  and  chocolate. 

ituk— Indeed !    Would  you  like  a  glass  ? 

Old  Wonuuu^U  I  may  make  so  free. 

Bin, — Why  not?    I  never  ofler  anything  that  I  do  not  mean.     Come,  drink. 

She  had  scarcely  emptied  the  glass,  when  the  bell  was  rung  very  loud.— *<  That  is  on  jotir 
account  Mid  she.    '*  Go,  and  promise  to  come  again  soon.*' 

She  now  left  him,  but  immediately  came  running  down  stairs,  and  ezdaimed— '*  Oh,  boly 
Virgin  I  one  of  the  ladies  has  fallen  down  in  a  swoon.      What  shall  we  do  ?— she  lias  for  ^Mdl* 

Rinaldo  did  not  stop  long  to  reflect,  but  sprang  up  stairs,  and  through  an  anti-rooin  into 
the  chamber  where  the  ladies  wore,  and  beheld  one  of  them  kneeUng  beside  the  other,  who 
was  just  recovering  from  a  fit ;  and  Rinaldo  remained  unseen  at  the  door. 

The  lady  who  was  kneeling  now  stood  up,  and  perceiving  Rinaldo,  screamed,  and  tdd-* 
"  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

Rinaldo  approached  her,  and  discovered,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Violanta  and  Diapota. 

Violanta  did  not  as  yet  clearly  recollect  him  through  his  disguise ;  and  Dianora,  who  pre- 
sently came  to  herad^  observed  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  room,  and  asked  who  be  was  ? 
Rinaldo  stood  speechless,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Dianora. 

Violanta  observed  him  attentively,  and  anxiously  exclaimed—**  Friend,  whoever  you  an^ 
whatever  chance  has  brought  you  hither,  let  us  not  behold  that  face.    Leave  us  instantly.** 

*<  On  no  consideration  in  the  world,*'  replied  Rinaldo. 

Violanta  contempUted  him  more  closely,  and  at  length  screaming,  exclaimed—*'  *Tis  Im 
himselfl** 

**  Tis  he  himself!**  repeated  Dianora,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief! 

**  Oh,  Dianora  1**  cried  Rinaldo,  "shall  not  the  chance  that  has  brought  me  here  detennfaie 
in  my  favour  ?  Will  you  turn  away  your  eyes  from  me,  whom  fate  has  thus  woodeiAilly 
brought  to  this  island,  as  it  were,  exprenly  to  meet  you  ?  Oh,  be  not  more  cruel  to  me  than 
fate  itself  1*' 

After  a  long  pause,  Dianora  uncovered  her  eyes,  and  said^**  Unhappy  man !  why  art  thou 
here  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  your  image  everywhere  pursues  me,  must  you  also 'thus  perse- 
cute me  yourself?" 

**  Chance,**  replied  Rinaldo,  "  will  have  it  so,  and  I  am  happy-^happier  in  the  little  island 
of  Pantalaria,  than  I  could  be  in  the  great  world.** 

The  old  woman  now  came  in  with  water.  Violanta  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  band» 
and  led  her  into  the  anti-chamben 

Rinaldo  being  now  alone  with  Dianora,  he  approached  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  fell  upoo 
his  knees.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  him  with  tender  grie^  and  sighed.  He  moistened  her 
hand  with  tears,  covered  it  with  kisses,  and  pressed  it  to  his  palpitating  heart  Dianora  wept 
bitterly,  and  her  bosom  heaved  beneath  the  flowers  that  adorned  it ;  her  cheeks  unconsciously 
reclined  downward,  and  glowed  against  those  of  Rinaldo.  Thehr  lips  seemed  to  attract  each 
other  involuntarily,  and  Rinaldo  exclaimed  aloud— **  This  kiss  of  forgiveness,  this  heartfelt 
seal  of  pardon,  purifies  me  from  my  errors,  and  coninns  me  in  a  new  course  of  life.  You  see, 
my  dear  Dianora,  I  am  cut  off  from  the  noity  world,  and*  have  fied  to  this  little  island  to  live 
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in  tranquillity  and  solitude*  Yes,  heaven  itself  approves  my  pious  resolution*  My  prayers  are 
heard ;  I  am  forj^iven,  and  Providence  has  sent  you  to  meet  me  upon  the  path  of  divine 
reconciliation.     You  are  once  more  mine,  and  we  shall  now  begin  a  new  life.*' 

"  Oh,  Rinaldo !"  said  Dianora,  sighing,  "  soothe  yourself  not  with  these  flattering  dreams  ;  let 
not  these  delusions  fill  you  with  such  sweet,  but  fallacious  hopes,  which  can  never  be  rcalixed.*' 

"  You  cannot  rob  me  of  this  strong  conviction,"  replied  Rinaldo  ;  "  you  yourself  arc  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  hopes,  and  what  I  here  embrace  is  no  vision*  it 
if  the  sweetest  of  realities.     Thus  is  my  good  fortune  renovated  in  your  arms.'* 

As  he  said  this,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  tenderly  embraced  her.  Dianora 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  the  scene  was  the  more  expressive  in  proportion  to  its 
aflence. 

Violanta  found  them  in  this  situation,  an'd  passed  into  an  inner  room.  Dianora  now  gently 
pushed  Rinaldo  from  her.     He  arose,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  Dianora. 

X>ta. — Rinaldo !  what  mean  those  inquiring  looks? 

/{tiL— Does  not  your  heart  tell  you  ?  Has  heaven  given  you  to  me  again,  that  I  may 
again  abandon  you  ? 

Dia, — Ah,  Rinaldo  I    How  can  I — how  ought  I  to  answer  that  question? 

/iui.— As  your  heart  prompts  you, 

Dia. — No,  we  must  not  now  listen  to  such  partial  counsellors. 

Aifi.—Whom,  then,  should  we  consult? 

XXo.— Reason  and  reflection. 

Rm, — These  too  are  partial. 

J[>ta..-.Ah,  no  1 

JSin.— Oh,  shun  these  cold  advisers,  that  can  never  make  us  happy !  Heaven  has  separately 
pointed  out  to  each  of  us  this  island  as  an  asylum ;  let  us  thankfully  acknowledge  the  value 
of  the  gift,  and  enjoy  it. 

Dui.— But  whither  would  all  this  carry  us?  • 

Rin Whither  but  to  happiness,  through  our  own  hearts. 

Violanta  now  returned,  and  said,  '*  If  you  would  not  wish  that  Rinaldo**  stay  should  excite 
notice,  even  in  our  old  servant,  he  must  go  away  without  delay." 

*'  Oh,  Violanta  I "  said  {iinaldo,  "  you  have  never  loved,  or  been  eteparated  from  the  idol  of 
yonr  heart,  nor  ever  found  again  the  object  you  had  lost,  and  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  an  unex- 
pected and  happy  meeting,  else  your  lips  could  never  have  uttered  so  dreadful  a  command.** 

**  Let  Dianora  herself  determine,**  replied  Violanta. 

Dianora  beheld  him  with  tenderness,  and  said,  "  Oh  yes,  Rinaldo,  indeed  you  must  leave 
tts  for  the  present." 

JUn.— And  never  see  you  more  !    You  vrill  leave  this  island 

JOo.— No. 

Rin. — Assuredly  no? 

i>Mi.— No. 

Rin. — At  least  not  without  me  ? 

JDia, — Not  without  you. 

Rin, — Now  then  I  will  go,  if  you  desire  it ;  and  to-morrow  shall  I  see  you  again  ? 

X>ia.— .To-morrow. 

He  again  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  departed.  Violanta  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and,  unconscious  of  his  steps,  he  hurried  back  to  his  rustic  retreat. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Rinaldo*g  hostess  was  already  in  the  field,  and  Rinaldo  stood 
with  panting  heart  before  the  villa,  where  the  beloved  object  of  hia  heart  resided.  He  walked 
around  the  happy  spot,  yet  knew  not  why  he  dared  not  enter  it. 

At  length  the  solitary  chapel  caught  his  eye,  whither  he  had  been  informed  Dianora  once 
went  to  pray.  Impressed  with  this  reflection,  he  went  there,  threw  himself  on  his  kneea 
before  the  saint,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayers  and  devotions. 

At  length  he  beard  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  starting  up,  beheld  Dianonu 
He  sprang  toward  her,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  exclaimed,  **  Our  hearts  have  once  met 
and  found  each  other;  and  now  our  souls,  pursuing  a  \Vk^  couthc, xiAftX.  \sl  >^^  %'vsftA  ^s^^so^ 
Meet     I  have  been  praying  and  adoring,  and  yi^  not  ^\Axt\>  \^e  ^^N^Nivsa  ^V  '^wa  ^^J^"^^ 
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•qiq].     Pray  also,  and  let  me  taste  of  happiness,  through   the  acceptance  of  our  joint 
petitions.  **  v 

Thus  saying,  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  where  she  knelt  down,  and  Rinaldo  left  the  chape!. 
He  also  fell  upon  hi?  knees  beneath  some  lofty  cypresses,  and  raising  his  hands  towards 
heayen,  prayed  in  silence,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

In  this  situation  Dianora  found  him  as  she  returned  firom  the  chapel,  and  softly  approaching 
hhn,  redined  over  him,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and^kissed  his  forehead,  which  was  wann  with 
the  fervour  of  his  devotions. 

**  Oh,  Rinaldo,**  cried  she,  **  surely  you  are  now  become  a  good  man.  Very  consoling  and 
enconraghig  were  my  prayers.  The  saint,  methought,  smiled  acceptance  on  my  petitkn, 
and  a  sweet  tranquillity  filled  my  heart.  If  Heaven  has  received  you  into  favour,  how  can  I 
reject  you  ?  My  heart  is  yours ;  love  will  neither  rob  us  of  our  peace,  nor  leave  as  without 
consolation. '^ 

Rinaldo  accompanied  her  to  the  villa,  where  the  old  woman  was  informed  that  this  peasant 
In  disguise  was  a  relation  of  her  lady,  whom  chance  and  his  love  of  solitude  had  brought  to 
Pantalaria.  The  same  story  was  related  to  Martha,  who  equally  wondered  and  rejoiced  at 
the  discovery. 

Everything  now  assumed  a  new  form.  Rinaldo  was  no  longer  the  inmate  of  Mar^a,  but 
removed  to  the  villa,  where  the  whole  house  nnderwent  a  new  arrangement. 

Rinaldo  now  inquired  of  Violanta  the  true  cause  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  cqpntess 
from  the  castle,  where  the  black  man  first  appeared  to  him ;  and  learnt  with  astonishmenty 
that  a  dreadful  menace  from  the  same  black  personage  had  determined  her  to  that  measore. 
Thus  they  reciprocally  cleared  up  the  mysterious  appearances  relative  to  the  black  fraternity, 
and  they  both  agreed  that  the  real  obsaurity  of  this  business  consisted  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state ;  and  that  they  only  desired  to  employ  the  dreaded  robber*captain  as  a  machine  for 
the  completion  of  their  plans,  the  true  object  of  which  was  equally  secret  as  the  existence  of 
the  plot  was  certain.  Violanta  had  already  formed  an  opinion  that  the  black  fraternity  might 
aecretly  pursue  the  same  object  with  Rinaldini,  and  that  it  waft  incompatible  with  that  object 
to  permit  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  might  frustrate  their  intentions. 

Rinaldo  felt  no  inclination  to  puzzle  himself  about  a  mystery  which  had  little  connection 
with  his  present  situation,  and  thought  himself  but  too  fortunate  in  the  present,  to  bestow  his 
tlioQghts  on  past  scenes  which  he  was  desirous  to  forget.  He  now  stood,  like  on  altered  man, 
in  a  circle  formed  around  him  by  love  and  friendship,  and  lost  sight  of  objects  that  excited 
painftil  remembrances.  Neither  the  scenes  of  violence  and  plunder  in  the  Appcnines,  nor  in 
Calabria  and  8icily,  could  engage  his  thoughts.  All  had  passed  away  like  a  vision,  or  a  drama» 
in  which  he  had  performed  a  part,  but  which  he  had  now  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  was  desirons 
to  obliterate  from  his  memory.  He  wished  he  had  ever  lived  as  he  lived  now ;  and  whenever 
his  thoughts  returned  to  past  scenes,  it  was  to  those  of  youthful  happiness,  when,  in  rural 
aolitude,  he  tended  his  goats  at  pasture. 

Being  the  youngest  of  the  family,  it  fell  to  his  lot,  when  scarcely  ten  years  old,  to  tend  the 
goats  of  his  parents,  who  lived  in  no  small  degree  of  poverty.  This  patriarchal  way  of  lifie,  how- 
ever, had  not  so  many  charms  as  to  prevent  him,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  from  being  desirous  of 
changing  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  very  eager  of  knowledge,  and  felt  a  strong  Inclination 
once  more  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  vineyard  or  the  field.  This  led  him  to  seek  the  society  of 
a  hermit^  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  he  drove  his  goats  to  pastme. 
This  hermit,  whose  name  wes  Onorio,  had  not  always  worn  his  present  solitary  dresa.  He 
knew  mankind — ^was  a  man  of  acute  understanding,  and  had  fled  from  the  worid,  becanae,  as 
be  said,  he  had  learnt  to  despise  it. 

This  man  readily  undertook  the  task  of  instructmg  the  inquisitive  youth — became  hit  tutor 
In  reading  and  writing,  communicated  to  him  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  by  conversation,  and 
tuppKed  him  with  lxM>ks,  which  Rinaldo  devoured  in  solitude.  They  consisted  of  translatloni 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  Livy.  and  Quintus  Curtius,  books  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  Italian  hb- 
terittis.  All  these  books  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  the  imagination  of  Rinaldo,  and  had 
a  rtriking  tofluence  on  his  plans  and  resolutions,  as  well  as  on  all  his  actions. 
*  wm  aeveflteen  years  old  when  his  Wend  and  feilT^ctot,  OnoHo^  suddenly  disappeared, 
'^Mag,  ia  frbicfa  he  made  Rinaldo  bdr  oi  h&i  Vi^t^  ^Tf^^t\^«   ^d&udii^s^  «sAn«egdl^ 
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all,  except  the  books,  into  money,  and  enlisted  for  a  sddier.  Jlicia  hb  hoped  to  realiit  the 
romantic  ideas  impressed  upon  bis  mind*  h\Xh  tnfMf^ftfK^VItec'iBilchinery  of  an  heroie  Ufs  was 
not  be  to  found  in  the  pap^  troops,  whiilj  j^tb^prflhlliipiltinl.  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Venice.  Nor  did  he  continue  in  that  Ioo|^,  but  >nmted  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Here  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  A  general  officer  noticed  him— pramnted  him  to  be 
corporal,  and  at  length  he  was  sent  as  ensign  to  Sardinia,  to  garrison  Ca^Hnci*  Here  an 
occasion  arose  in  which  he  violated  the  laws  of  subordination,  and  was  brokaik  tir^fbis  enraged 
him  so  much,  that  he  revenged  himself  on  his  superior  officer,  like  too,«Mii;^ef.lne  aottntrjrmen, 
by  the  stiletto,  and  took  to  flightf  Thus  behlg  piiblicly  accused  ofJiiffwv^aadr  finding  safety 
nowhere,  he  wandered  through  Italty,  an  outcast  from  sociej^jinafidfidtstitute  of  a  place  of 

reit.  w.  ^    ^  ^ii\\f  ri^i  *' 

At^length  he  joined  the  band  of  robbers,  of  whom  he  SQpn  obtained  the  eomnuuMU-redttced 
them  to  a  regular  discipline,  and  lived  among  them  as  their,  captain. 

In  his  present  situation  in  the  island  of  Pantalaria,  he  and  Dianora  formed  many  plans  for 
their  future  life,  and  at  length  resolved  on  going  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  there  to  live  in  peaceful  tranquillity  and  concealment.  Violanta  determined  to 
accompany  them. 

They  now  began  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  which  occupied  all 
their  thoughts  and  industry.     But  fate  soon  frustrated  their  intentions. 

One  morning  Rinaldo  went,  as  usual,  to  the  sea-side,  where  he  saw  a  fishing-boat  putting 
out  to  sea ;  he  watched  its  course  as  it  steered  for  Sicily,  reflecting  on  his  acquaintances  there, 
and  on  his  friend  Serena.  Lost  amid  these  ideas,  he  threw  himself  down  beneath  a  tree, 
where  he  soon  perceived  a  noise  behind  him ;  he  turned  round,  and  saw,  in  the  dress  of  the 
country,  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  walking  toward  him.  Rinaldo  sprang  up,  and  would  have 
fled,  but  the  old  man  cried  out,  **  Stay !  Whererer  you  go  I  will  follow  you.  Here  we  are 
alone.** 

JR^— What  would  you  with  me?  Why  do  you  thus  pursue  me  everywhere,  as  a  bad  con- 
science pursues  a  criminal,  while  I  am  still  ignorant  who  you  are  ?  Why  do  you  thus  disturb 
me  in  my  peaceful  retreat,  and  poison,  with  your  presence,  the  tranquil  joys  of  solitude  ?  If 
you  are  my  evil  genius,  depart  from  me,  for  I  am  no  longer  the  man  I  was,  and  hold  no  further 
communication  with  you. 

Old  Man. — Hcy-dcy  !  You  are  become  a  very  powerful  lord  now  you  are  in  Pantalaria^ 
Do  you  imagine  you  arc  speaking  to  one  of  your  former  banditti  ? 

Bin. — By  no  means.  But  why  should  you  persecute  me  in  this  peaceful  rural  retreat,  and 
poison  aD  the  joys  of  my  life  ? 

Old  Man. — You  have  not  yet  permitted  me  to  speak. 

jRtii.— -Speak. 

Old  Man. — You  disappeared  suddenly,  and  none  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  in  SIcOy 
knew  whither  you  were  gone.  1  alone  knew  it — and  that  I  did  know  it,  my  presence  here  Is 
a  proot  The  black  fraternity  is,  we  hope,  sufficiently  bumbled,  and  yonr  friends  have 
revenged  you  on  your  persecutors.  Now  all  is  ready  for  our  departure  to  Corsica,  and  every 
one  asks,  where  is  our  leader — where  is  the  brave  Rinaldini,  who  promised  to  fight  at  our 
head  ?  Thus  you  were  sought  for  everywhere,  but  found  nowhere  ;  they  became  impatient— 
called  me  to  account  for  your  sudden  disappearance,  and  presumed  to  indulge  in  many  con- 
jectures to  my  prejudice.  I  knew  whither  you  were  gone;  I  knew  what  you  had  found  here» 
and  the  resolution  you  had  formed.  You  renounced  the  road  of  fame,  and  desired  not  the 
laurels  that  flourish  for  you  in  Corsica.  You  are,  indeed,  no  longer  the  man  yon  were  that 
I  know  and  see  ;  your  achievements  have  soon  grown  old ;  your  iame  will  go  to  the  grave 
before  you.  You  have  chosen  a  road  for  yourself  aad  disowned  your  friend.  I  upbraid  yon 
not  with  what  I  have  done  for  you  from  time  to  time,  nor  with  my  having  saved  your  life^  fi»r 
without  my  intervention  your  body  would  long  ago  have  been  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth.  I  do  not  envy  you  your  repo&e,  and  am  happy  you  ecgoy  it  through  me.  If  you  are 
at  peace,  if  you  are  happy,  I  may  still  rely  on  your  silent  gratitude.  I  desire  not  to  reoeive 
it  openly ;  but  you  cannot  wish  me  to  lose  on  your  account. 

Ruu Lose !  and  on  my  account  I    What  can  you  lose  ?  yoot  whA  Uki^  ^"^ 
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Rin.-^l  understand  you  not 

Old  Man, — Your  friends  have  thrown  ont  a  dishonourable  suspicion  against  me.  Sevenl 
cf  them  think  you  are  no  more.  I  would  have  preserved  silence,  and  suffered  you  to  enjoy 
your  repose  in  Pantalaria ;  but  a  great  part  of  our  body  absolutely  refuse  to  embark  till  tbey 
receive  certain  intelligence  of  your  being  alive.  You  must  save  my  honour,  and  show  your- 
•elf  to  these  doubters. 

jRin, — How  can  you  require  it  of  me  ? 

Old  itfon.— My  honour  depends  on  it. 

]  Rin, — I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish.     I  will  not  depart  from  hence. 
^  Oid  Man. — Must  I  once  more  remind  you  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  your  life'? 

ifln.— You  would  rob  me  of  it  if  you  tore  me  from  my  peaceful  abode.    I  will  not  go  beaoe. 
.     0/<f  Man You  will  not  ? 

jRin.— No. 

Old  Man.^We\\,  then  these  doubters  must  come  to  Pantalaria  and  see  yoa  themseWes. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  remains. 
^  12ni.-~Reckon  not  upon  it  ?     I  can  go  elsewhere. 

Old  JIfan.— .Whither  can  you  go,  and  I  not  know  it  ? 

Rin.^Oh  heavens!  Why  should  Providence  deliver  me  into  such  hands?  Old  man, 
howsoever  you  may  be  called,  or  whosoever  you  may  be,  if  the  happiness  and  peace  of  any 
man  was  ever  held  sacred  by  you,  have  pity  on  me,  and  leave  me  in  solitude  and  repose. 
^  Old  Man, — That  I  will ;  but  you  must  rescue  my  honour  from  a  false  suspicion,  which 
covers  me  with  shame.  Have  I  deserved  this  of  you  ?  Shall  I  suffer  an  accusation  of  having 
murdered  you  to  remain  unanswered  ?  Shall  our  whole  enterprise  fail  on  this  account,  and 
the  noble  Corsicans  in  vain  expect  the  promised  aid  ?  You  cannot  desire  it.  Show  yourself 
to  your  friends,  and  then  go  wherever  you  please. 

Rm,-^l(  I  did  but  know 

Old  Man.—Know  what  ? 

Rin, — That  what  you  require  of  me  would  procure  me  repose. 

Old  Man, — If  you  really  possess  peace  of  mind,  you  will  take  it  with  you  wherever  yott 
go ;  but  what  you  have  not,  you  cannot  transplant  anywhere. 

Rin. — I  was  possessed  of  such  peace  till  you  came  enviously  to  rob  me  of  it.  If  you 
really  are  a  good  man,  and  since  you  have  once  generously  and  disinterestedly  saved  my  life, 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  you  should  again  deprive  an  unfortunate  wretch  of  that  peace 
which  heaven  has  granted  him,  and  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  miserable  life  you  upbraid 
him  with  having  saved.     I  will  follow  you,  however,  to  Sicily. 

Old  Man. — My  gratitude  shall  prove  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Rin, — I  comply  to  save  your  honour,  and  forward  the  expedition  to  Corsica;  butaot 
to-day. 

Old  Man. — Take  two  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  will  meet  again  here. 

Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply  ;  but  the  old  man  suddenly  went  away,  and  Rinaldo  soon  lost 
sight  of  him  behind  the  hill  on  the  road  toward  the  city. 

Rinaldo,  after  a  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  deceive  the  old  man,  and  not  accompany  him 
to  Sicily.  He  explained  the  circumstances  to  Dianora,  and  informed  her  of  all  his  adventures, 
on  which  the  old  man  had  possessed  so  great  an  influence.  This  rendered  Dianora  very 
anxious  for  Rinaldo *s  safety,  and  she  supported  him  in  the  resolution  he  bad  formed ;  but 
their  chief  difficulty  was  the  procuring  a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  the  small  island  of  Limosa 
or  Lampidosa,  or  even  to  that  of  Malta  in  preference ;  and  this  difficulty  appeared  very  great* 

They  were  conversing  on  this  subject,  when  a  letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the  villa,  in  the 
city,  was  delivered  to  Dianora,  informing  her  that  a  lady  and  her  waiting-woman  would  that 
evening  arrive  at  the  villa,  where  they  would  take  up  their  abode  in  the  adjoining  biulding, 
and  recommending  them  to  her  friendship. 

This  intelligence  made  no  alteration  in  the  plan  resolved  on.  Rinaldo  went  out  in  search 
of  a  vessel,  but  returned  home  without  success. 

Toward  evening,  the  expected  stranger  sent  to  inform  Dianora  of  her  arrival,  and  soon 
after  waited  on  her  to  make  her  acquaintance.    Rinaldo  would  have  left  the  room,  bulthej 
»*4  and  be  perceived  his  old  friend,  Siguora  OlTmig^a,   Uw  ^^iW»^  iiwawBK'vvk^ttMWL.  .  ^ 
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The  pregence  of  these  persons  in  this  peaceful  villa  embarrassed  Rinoldo  extremely.  In 
the  presence  of  Dianora,  however,  Olympia  played  the  part  of  a  stranger  to  him,  nor  was  ho 
In  the  slightest  degree  compromised  by  her  conversation.  But  Serena  was  unpractised  in  the 
arts  of  dissimulation,  and  no  sooner  perceived  Rinoldo  in  the  anti-chamber  than  her  counte- 
nance brightened  up,  and  she  overpowered  him  with  questions,  mixing  now  and  then  some 
slight  reproaches  with  her  inquiries,  and  Rinaldo  with  difficulty  avoided  an  open  explanation. 

When  Olympia  had  finished  her  visit,  she  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  old 
acquaintance  alone,  and  this  she  found  in  her  chamber. 

Rinaldo  sought  for  it  too  himself^  and  wished,  by  some  preliminary  explanations,  to  give  a 
&ir  turn  to  their  mutual  conduct  toward  each  other.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  conversation 
became  very  interesting. 

Rrn. — The  old  man  gave  mo  an  assurance  that  he  alone,  of  all  my  acquaintance,  knew  I 
was  here. 

(Mym.— -That  I  believe ;  at  least  I  knew  not  a  word  of  it ;  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  at 
finding  you  here.  I  have  acted,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  doubt  not  you  have  nothing 
to  reproach  me  with. 

Rin.— And  what  brought  you  to  Pantalaria? 

O/ym-^Necessity  and  Providence.     Half  my  friends  and  acquaintance  are  arrested. 

i{iii..-.Arrested ! 

0/ym.— On  the  requisition  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Naples.  We  are  betrayed,  and 
our  plans  relative  to  Corsica  discovered. 

Ji2nf« — Indeed ! 

Ofym. — Guards  are  placed  at  the  dwellings  of  the  old  man  at  Frontcja,  and  his  young  men 
ore  arrested.     As  yet  he  knows  not  of  it.     1  bring  him  the  first  intelligence  of  this  treachery.^ 

/{m.— Could  not  so  powerful  a  man  avert  this  blow  from  himself  and  his  friends  ? 

Ofywt, — That  I  know  not 

Jtin, — Or  perhaps  he  departed  because  he  knew  what  was  going  forward? 

O^—Of  that  I  doubt. 

itm.«.Will  he  be  able  to  save  his  friends  ?  or  is  the  farce  of  his  juggling  tricks  brought  to 
a  dose? 

C%m.-— I  know  not  what  he  will  do. 

JK^^Do  you  think  he,  and  you,  and  I,  are  safe  in  this  island  ? 

Oljfm, — Who  can  read  in  the  book  of  time  ? 

Rin, — I  thought  the  old  man  could. 

Here  the  old  man  himself  entered  the  room.  He  seemed  perfectly  tranquil,  and  taking 
Olympia's  hand,  welcomed  her  on  her  arrivaL  Olympia  beheld  him  with  embarrassment  and 
Gonoero.  t 

Old  Man. — Daughter,  you  are  confused? 

O/^.— Oh,  you  know  not 

Old  Mtm. — I  know  wherefore  you  are  come.    I  know  what  is  transacting  in  Sicily. 

/{gfi.-^What  do  you  know  ? 

OI|fM.— 'And  can  you  be  so  tranquil  ? 

€Hd  Jfon.— I  cannot  help  it. 

Ofym No  ? 

Old  Afon.— No. 

Oi^— And  do  you  abandon  the  enterprise  on  Corsica  ? 

Old  Man, — I  am  ready  to  go  to  Corsica. 

O^^Still  ? 

Old  Man,^yfYiy  not  ?    Will  you  accompany  me  ? 

O^m.— And  your  friends? 

Old  Jlfoji.— Will  soon  follow. 

0/ym.— AU1 

Old  Jtffut.— Most  of  them. 

O^^m— Will  yon  be  able  to  rescue  your  IKendi  who  are  In  ptiioA? 

Old  Mtm.'^you  wm  fee  irbat  will  liapptn. 
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Oid  itfan.-^No ;  and  therefore  shall  I  sail  from  hence. 

Oljfm When  ? 

Old  Jfan.— As  soon  as  is  requisite. 

Bin — Could  you  not  avert  this  misfortune  from  your  friends  ? 

Old  3faii.— What  has  happened  is  your  fault.  Had  you  remained  in  Sicily,  we  had  now 
been  in  Corsica.  *lls  you  that  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  your 
friends.  Your  disappearance  brought  them  into  embarraasments,  which  rendered  H  necemry 
to  postpone  our  departure,  while  I  came  to  Pantalaria  to.  find  you,  and  thus  our  frienda  were 
apprehended,  the  French  faction  triumphs,  and  the  black  fraternity  exult  In  our  miafortunei. 
Me  they  shall  not  have  in  their  power  unless  I  choose,  but  you  they  will  seek  out,  and  find  yoa 
in  the  arms  of  love ;  your  career  is  run,  and  your  friends  are  no  longer  powerful  enough  to 
protect  you.  You  fall  a  sacri6cc  to  your  own  imprudence ;  but  what  I  can  do  for  you  in  the 
last  moments  of  your  life,  that  I  will  do  at  the  expense  of  my  own  safety.  Yon  shall  learn 
how  greatly  I  have  been  your  friend. 

Rin. — Do  you  consider  me  so  irretrievably  lost  ? 

OldMatu-^l  cannot  consider  yon  otherwise.  You,  Olympla,  will  know  what  prudence 
advises. 

Thus  saying,  the  old  man  left  them  both  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  alarm.  RinaMo 
asked  Olympia  what  she  proposed  to  do ;  to  which  she  replied — **  I  will  follow  the  old  man." 

Rinaldo  left  her,  and  went  to  Dianora,  to  whom  he  disclosed  as  much  of  the  drcumitattces 
that  now  disturbed  his  peace  as  he  thought  proper,  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  the  TiDa  ai 
soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile  he  returned  to  his  old  hostess,  and  took  possession  of  his  former 
quarters. 

At  daybreak  he  went  to  the  beach,  and  was  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  fishing- 
boat,  of  which  the  captain  promised  to  convey  him  within  three  days  to  Limoia,  as  looa  as 
the  boat  should  be  ready. 

Till  that  time  he  proposed  to  stay  at  the  farm  of  his  hostess's  brother,  which  lay  about  a 
league  from  the  villa.  He  wrote  to  Dianora  to  leave  the  villa  as  privately  as  possible,  and  to 
join  him,  together  with  Violimta. 

Meanwhile  he  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  provided  a  secret  retreat  for  himself,  consisting 
of  a  cave  in  a  rock,  which  he  examined  narrowly,  and  found  perfectly  convenient  for  conceal- 
ment.    He  al«o  stored  it  with  food  and  ammunition. 

He  had  left  this  spot,  and  was  returning  home,  when  he  perceived,  gliding  between  the 
hills  on  one  side  of  him,  a  white  female  figure  in  a  veil  who,  by  her  dress,  could  be  no  conmion 
peasant. 

This  circumstance  struck  him  forcibly :  he  pursued  her  steps,  and  at  length  came  up  to 
her  on  a  plain.  She  went  toward  a  villa,  from  which  a  man  in  a  plain  dress,  but  not  that  of 
the  countr}',  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  into  the  house. 

Rinaldo  approached  the  villa,  and  found  a  girl. cutting  grass.  He  asked  her,  ''Do  you 
belong  to  this  villa?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Are  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  just  entered  your  master  and  mistress?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  their  name  ?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"How is  that  possible?" 

•*  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  know." 

'*  Who  are  they  ?"  , 

"  Neither  do  I  know  that." 

*'  Are  you  a  native  of  this  island  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  of  this  villa,  of  which  my  fothor  is  gardener.*' 

"  And  does  the  villa  belong  to  your  master  and  mistress  ?'* 

*'  No,  it  belongs  to  Signor  Mandrani,  in  the  city  ;  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  has  let  the  ?iUa  to 
my present  mUsicrland  mistress." 

"  Haver  thoy  beon  long  here  ?" 

^  Ibe  orange'treea  have  been  twice  in  bloom  wma  tki«) 
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"  Are  they  foreigners?" 

''Yes.  Do  you  want  anything  of  either  of  them,  that  you  are  so  particular  in  your 
inquiries  ?** 

"  Oh,  no." 

Rinaldo  gave  the  girl  some  money,  and,  leaving  her,  returned  home,  where  his  hostess 
presented  him  a  letter  from  Dianora.  She  approved  his  prudence,  but  thought  it  better  that 
she  should  remain  at  the  villa  till  the. departure  of  the  boat  was  fixed  and  certain. 

Martha  was  dispatched  with  an  answer  to  Dianora ;  but  she  was  scarcely  gone  before  the 
old  man  of  Fronteja  entered  Rinaldo's  apartment.  Rinaldo  asked  him,  with  chagrin,  what 
brought  him  thither  ? 

Old  Man. — My  friendship  for  you. 

Rin. — Can  I  then  nowhere  be  safe  from  your  importunities  ? 

Old  Man, — Nowhere,  as  long  as  you  live — never,  while  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you 
know  how  to  value. 

Bin, — How  have  you  again  discovered  my  abode  f 

Oid  Man, — That  must  be  very  unimportant  to  you.  'Tis  enough  that  I  am  here,  and  (if 
you  will  follow  me,  and  take  my  advice)  am  here  for  your  advantage. 

itm.«.Iodeed ! . 

Old  Man, — Still  you  may  be  saved ;  I  will  still  bring  you  safe  to  Corsica. 

Ria.^Indeed ! 

Old  Man, — This  haughty  conduct  cannot  indispose  me  to  serve  you,  because  I  am  your 
fHend,  as  you  will  perhaps  discover  when  it  is  too  late,  in  the  last  moment  of  your  life.  Now 
I  repeat  it,  you  may  still  be  saved — but  not  after  this  day. 

jRtn. — Indeed ! 

Old  Man Most  certainly.     By  the  Almighty  that  rules  us,  not  after  this  day.     Be  not 

astonished*  I  speak  that  which  is  certain.     Follow  the  advice  of  your  friend,  Rinaldo.  Accom« 
pany  me — save  yourself — and  spare  me  those  tears  which  I  shall  shed  over  your  grave. 

Rm, — To-morrow  do  you  say  my  fate  is  determined? 

OW  ilfan.— To-morrow. 

Rin, — To-morrow  ?  • 

Old  Man. — To-morrow,  and  to-morrow  for  ever.  The  morning  that  will  smile  on  you 
after  this  present  night,  will  be  the  last  of  your  life,  if  you  remain  here,  and  do  not  go 
with  me. 

Rm, — Give  me  proof  of  what  you  say. 

Old  Man, — How  can  I  ? 

Rin, — I  will  believe  you.     But  let  me  see  some  miracle. 

Old  Jf an.— How  can  I  ? 

Rin, — Good  night. 

Old  Man, — You  believe  me  not? 

/;ta.>.No.     To-morrow  will  not  be  the  last  of  my  days. 

Ol^  Man, — It  will — ^it  will,  by  the  Almighty,  and  by  my  immortal  soul  ! 

Rin, — You  wish  to  entice  me  to  Corsica.  I  will  not  go.  1  defy  your  prophecy.  I  will 
stay  here. 

Old  3fan.— Now  then,  if  you  will  not  seize  the  hand  I  offer  for  your  salvation,  still  shall 
my  friendship  remain  with  you,  and  my  tears  shall  accompany  you  to  the  land  from  which  you 
can  never  return. 

As  he  said  this,  his  head  sank,  and  he  remained  a  few  moments  in  that  posture,  then  went 
to  the  door,  which  sprang  open  with  a  loud  noise.  The  light  in  the  room  grew  dim,  and  a 
white  daszling  form  glided  in. 

Tlie  old  man  osielaimed,  ''  Great  heavens !  Rosalia  T*  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Thou  juggler  1"  cried  Rinaldo,  then  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  form,  actually  perceived  the 
face  of  Rosalia.  .  He  started  back ;  she  opened  her  arms,  seemed  to  press  something  against 
hb  breast,  beckoned  him,  and  vanished. 

The  next  morning  Rinaldo  awoke  ere  the  first  dawn  of  A*.^,  VvaN'vQ%  ^^^\.  XsvaX.  \^^^. 
«  This  is  the  da^,"  exclaimed  he,  "  which  Is  to  put  a  ipenodi  Vi  m^  VA^^    ^^  XsJA.  "^^ 

nuuh  with  Muob  certainty,   that  this  day  shall  be  my  \a»t»  w^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  "^     ^"^^ 
falaod  ?^ 
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He  arose,  wrote  to  Dianora,  and  having  dispatched  the  letter  to  her,  set  forward  to  Ui 
cave,  which  he  determined  not  to  leave  during  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  faltify  the  prophecy 
of  the  old  man. 

He  had  already  approached  the  roclc,  when  he  )>erceived  on  the  beach,  at  a  dif^anee»  near 
the  side  of  the  cave,  some  Sicilian  soldiers.  This  struck  him  fo  forcibly,  that  he  left  the 
path,  and  took  another,  leading  to  a  wood. 

He  h:id  scarcely  reached  it,  when  he  perceived  a  strong  party  of  soldiers  in  the  valle  y 
marching  toward  it.  He  therefore  left  the  wood,  and  went  toward  the  villa,  where  he  had 
leen  the  unknown  gentleman  and  lady  the  day  before. 

Ho  found  the  garden-door  open,  and  entered  it.  The  unknown  gentleman  immediately 
came  out  of  a  pavilion  to  meet  him,  and  they  instantly  recognised  each  other.  He  was  the 
Prince  della  Roccella. 

**  My  prince  !'*  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  with  astonishment. 

**  Unfortunate  man,"  said  the  prince,  **are  you  here?**  and  immediately  returned  into  the 
pavilion. 

Rinaldo,  however,  ventured  to  follow  him,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  him. 
He  heard  a  cry  of  terror,  and  perceived  upon  a  sofa  the  beautiful  Aurelia.  This  tight  over- 
powered him,  and  he  was  unable  to  rise. 

The  prince  gave  him  his  hand,  and  raising  him,  said,  **  If  you  remain  in  this  island,  tlUs  is 
the  last  moment  of  our  stay  here.  ** 

"  No,"  said  Rinaldo,  hesitating,  "  I  will  not  remain  here.     To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  I  shall 
leave  the  island,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.    Thank  heaven,  I  have  again  seen  you  alive« 
This  interview  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  wretched  life.'* 
Are  you  here  also  connected  with  your  men?^  said  the  prince. 

No,"  replied  Rinaldo,  "  I  am  no  longer  in  that  horrible  connexion ;  those  bands  of  shame 
that  once  bound  me  are  torn,  and  I  am  now,  as  it  were,  another  man." 

AurcHa  arose  from  the  sofa,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  pavilion,  when  the  gardener  cmne 
out  of  breath,  saying,  the  villa  was  surrounded  by  Sicilian  soldiers. 

*'  That  is  on  my  account,"  cried  Rinaldo,  in  broken  accents. 

"  Unrortunate  man  T*  said  Aurelia,  and  sank  again  upon  the  sofa. 

**  Try  to  save  yourself,"  said  the  prince. 

■*  It  is  too  late,*'  said  Rinaldo,  sighing ;  **  I  have  despised  the  counsel  and  warning  of  a 
friend— it  is  too  late." 

A  loud  noise  was  now  heard  near  the  pavilion,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by  sol- 
diers, and  an  oflScer  entered. 

•*  Here  he  is,"  said  a  voice. 

Rinaldo  turned  toward  the  voice,  and  his  mortal  enemy,  the  black  man,  stood  before  bbn. 

"  Have  1  deceived  you  ?"  said  he  to  the  officer ;  and  pointing  to  Rinaldo,  **  This,*  said  he, 
**i8  Rinaldini — seize  him — hold  him  fast !" 

**  Arc  vou  Rinaldini  ?"  said  the  officer. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

A  confusion  now  arose  about  the  pavilion,  and  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  rushed  in.  **  Ri- 
naldo,*' said  he,  "  I  have  promised  you  my  friendship,  even  in  death.  I  keep  my  word— -yoa 
cannot  now  be  saved— farewell !"  As  he  said  this,  he  drew  a  poniard,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
breast  before  any  one  could  prevent  him. 

Rinaldo  fell  upon  the  sofa,  near  Aurelia,  who  immediately  swooned. 

The  old  man  turned  toward  the  black  man,  and  said,  **  Now  vou  are  lost." 

He  then  cast  his  eyes  on  Rinaldo,  and  said, "  Your  friend  Onorio  could  only  close  his 
unfortunate  tutorship  by  your  death.  You  ought  to  have  been  a  hei^  and  became  a 
robber.  You  would  not  forsake  the  course  you  had  pursued,  and  |^dKt|tor  could  not 
behold  you  upon  the  scaffold."  ^^l  • 

Then  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  turning  to  the  officer,  he  dM,"  In  the  name 

of  the  king,  seize  this  black  traitor,  and  as  for  me,  conduct  me  to  Naples.     I  must  be  tried  br 

the  laws  of  my  sovereign.     There  I  shall  know  how  to  justify  my  conduct." 

» 
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CHAPTER    L 

Iii«M«ftboi»ro«gli  tod  itfilnded  towns,  sltnatfidia  the  heart  of  t&e  Green  Bfoontains,  If  « 
fkfUamsfim  Uttio  valley*  oentaining^  perbapa,  lometbiny  over  two  thousand  acres  of  improv- 
•blaiaadLfemwljhaowninthatsecaonoftbeeountry  by  the  appellation  of  **Tbe  Harwood 
MtaM*!."  tQ  caUad  from  tba  aama  of  the  origintt  proprietor  of  the  valley.  As  if  formed  by 
aoaie  giant  hand  literally  soooplng  out  the  solid  mountain,  and  moulding  it  bito  shape  and 
piopeiiios»  the  whole  vallf  y  prassnis  the  exact  resemblance  of  an  oval  basin,  whose  sides  are 
campoaad  of  a  aontiniious  rMgo  of  lofty  hflls  bordering  it  around,  and  broken  only  by  two 
varMHT  onllela  at  its  noithariy  and  soutberiy  extremities.  The  eastern  part  of  this  valley  b 
^oveiad  by  eoe  of  those  tranqiaieDt  ponds  which  aie  so  beautiftilly  characteristic  of  Yermoo- 
taae  leeneiy,  laying  in  the  ton  of  a  crocent,  and  extending  along  beneath  the  closely  endr- 
eUag  monntaina  an  the  «Nit  aaar^y  tkus  whole  length  of  the  interior  landscape  for  ever 
mirtoring  up  from  ita  darkly  blight  snrftoe,  fUntly  or  vividly*  as  doud  or  sunshine  may  pre- 
vni]»  (bo  OMtlof  gioupa  of  tbosaasbre  forest,  where  the  more  slender  and  softer  tbited  beach 
«nd  maple  aeem  atmggiing  for  a.  plaoe  among  the  rough  and  shaggy  forms  of  the  sturdy 
bamlodk,  peeik^  head  over  head  iqp  the  steeply  ascending  oUib  of  the  woody  precipice. 
While  hem  and  there,  at  diatant  interval^  towering  high  over  all,  stands  the  princely  pine, 
waving  its  luimtie  hoad  in  solitary  grandeur,  a  striking  but  melancholy  type  of  the  abori- 
ginal Indian  sliU  oeeaiionally  Coand  lingering  among  us,  the  only  remaining  representaUve  of 
n  onoa  powerfiil  taea^  whicJU  have  reaedad  before  the  march  of  civilized  men,  now  destined  no 
nere  to  floqHsh  the  lords  of  the  plain  and  the  mooatatai.  This  pond  discharges  iu  8or|doa 
waters  at  its  southern  extremity  hi  a  pore  stream  of  considerable  site,  which  here,  as  tf  fai 
wild  glee  al  ita  escape  from  the  embrace  of  iU  parent  waters,  leaps  at  once,  fr&m  a  state  of 
the  most  unruffled  tranquillity,  over  a  ledgy  barrier,  and,  with  noisy  reverberations,  goes 
tMBwding  aloi^  from  eUff  to  idifl;  in  a  series  of  romantic  casoades,  down  a  deep  ravine,  till  thd 
lessening  echoes  are  lost  in  the  sbmositits  of  the  outlet  of  the  vaUey.  From  the  western 
ahore  of  this  sheet  of  water  the  land  risei  in  gentle  undulations,  and  with  a  gradual  ascent, 
bank  to  tba  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  horo,  as  on  every  other  side,  rear  their  ever-green 
aummits  to  the  donda,  standing  around  this  vast  fortress  of  nature  an  huge  centinels  posted 
along  the  lofty  outworks  to  battle  with  the  careering  hurricane  that  burst  fai  fury  on  their 
immovable  sides,  and  arrest  and  receive  op  tbair  own  unscathed  hea4a  the  shafts  of  the  light* 
ning  descending  for  ita  victims  to  the  valley  below,  whfle  they  cheerily  bandy  from  side  to 
aide  tba  voiey  echoes  oC  tha  thnndeipeal  with  their  migttty  brethren  of  the  opposite  rampart 

Nor  is  the  beauty  of  the  ndnor  features  of  the  landsc^M  surpaseed  by  the  Md  grandeur  of 
the  main  owflinasi  The  interior  of  the  valley,  for  milea  hi  extent,  uniformly  sloping  to  the 
east  ward,  la  i^Mckad  with  beautiful  alternations  of  lawn  and  woodland,  for  ever  richly  dothed 
in  their  aeaaos  with  tho  wmvy  na4  lighter  verdure  of  the  cultivated  field,  or  the  deep-tinted 
SMMleKUhiNHit  foVsgn  of  tha  fepaBt,srh8e  a  thousand  gushing  rOls  come  dandog  down  from  the 
amvpnndii^  halghta  to  sNat  tho  moniag  sun,  and  glitter  in  his  first  smile,  u  he  looks  hi  over 
ifco  OMlam  bmriar  on  hia  leluim  ifirom  his  dinmal  drsuit. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  write,  the  rude  dwelHngs  of  the  smaU  band  of  set- 
tlera,who  then  bhahitad  tho  Yailkqr»  vera  soattared  at  dUforant  faitarvala  along  the  road,  which 
entering  Ihim  the  aouth,  wound  round  the  westerly  maigin  oS  the  pond,  and  passed  oiT  through 
♦ho  intaiiapilnsmmmtpint  tamarda  Canada.  Of  these  dweOhigs,  the  largest  and  most  respeo- 
labia  hi  appearance^  wu  the  one  situated  in  the  most  soutberiy  part  of  thft  valley.    The  M 
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log-hoote  of  tne  pioneer,  ftiU  ttanding  in  the  tack  ground  tarroanded  by  weeds  and  Maif» 
bad  here  given  place  to  a  new*framed  houte  of  one  ttory,  which,  together  with  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  the  out-buildiogi  and  the  well-cuUivated  groondt  aiQoining,  betokened  a  oonsiderabU 
degree  of  thrift  and  comfort  in  the  circumttaocei  of  the  owner* 

Towards  night  on  a  beautial  sammer's  day,  at  the  time  we  have  dioten  for  the  opening  ef 
our  tale,  a  young  man  and  maiden  might  be  seen  leaving  the  door  of  the  eottage  we  have 
described,  and  leisurely  takipg  their  way  across  the  paatort  in  a  direction  to  intersect  the 
main  road  at  the  termination  of  the  clearing  on  the  south.  The  first  named  of  this  ooopls^ 
apparently  of  the  age  of  about  twenty-five,  was  In  the  foil  bloom  of  vigorous  manhood.  His 
hardy,  robust,  and  well-formed  frame  was  graced  with  an  open,  frank,  and  highly  intelUgeat 
countenance,  indicative  at  once  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  a  light  heart,  and  the  oonsdc 
of  a  strong  hand,  with  mental  capacity  to  govern  and  render  it  available— eahibittng  in  his : 
a  fine  sample  of  the  early  Immigrants  of  Vermont,  who  were  almost  universally  men  of  < 
mon  physical  powers,  and  generally  of  moral  qualities  which  quailed  at  no  onUnary 
—a  &et  attributable,  probably,  neither  to  chance  nor  the  peculUrly  invigoratiiig  eflbels  aC 
thehr  climate,  but  to  the  natural  operation  of  these  very  powers  and  qualities  themelvM^ 
wliich  only  could  incite  them  to  forsake  the  ease  and  conifbrt  of  an  old  settlement,  wltli  the 
certainty  of  encountering  hardships  in  a  new  one,  and  enduring  trials  from  wiiieh  bwii  of 
common  mould  would  shrink  with  dismay.  His  &ir  companion  was  evidently  qoito  yovtbfiiL 
Her  person  was  rather  slightly  formed,  but  of  closely  knit  and  beautiftilly  rounded  ptopoiHoBo, 
which  were  indebted  for  their  almost  faultless  symmetry  to  none  of  the  cripplfaig  arta  or 
fashion,  but  solely  lo  the  hand  of  unrestrained  nature,  giving  a  finee  and  gmoeAil  moUoB*  md 
a  step  as  light  and  agile  as  that  of  the  young  fiiwn  of  the  mountains  among  which  sho  waa 
reared.  The  complexion  of  her  (ace,  however,  was  perhaps  too  dark  to  be  delieato,  or  to  givo 
fun  effect  to  the  rich  brown  tresses  that  encircled  her  high  Ibrehead,  and  fell  piof^yely  !■ 
natural  ringlets  down  her  finely  arched  neck.  And  lier  features  also,  though  regQlar. 
remarkable  only  for  the  wonderftd  vivacity  of  their  expression ;  though  sow,  as  shia 
her  companion  pursued  their  way  fhnn  the  house  some  rods  in  sflenee^  her  adnd 
absent,  or  absorbed  by  some  care,  her  looks  were  quiescent  and  Ustless,  and  liar  daik  hiaa 
eyes  seemed  sleeping  in  abstraction ;  but  now  her  lover  spoke,  and  a  thousand  Variant  MM- 
tions  came  flitting  over  her  countenance,  a  snrfle  of  pecuHar  sweetneu  played  on  her  lips^  her 
cheeks  were  wreathed  in  dimples,  and  her  eyes  fidrly  sparkled  with  a  Hght  of  the  sool  tiMl 
teemed  at  the  instant  to  have  taken  perch  within  them  :— 

"  May,**  said  he,  <*  May,  my  gbl,  do  you  know  that  I  have  invited  yon  out  for  this  Bttfo 
walk  only  to  bid  you  adieu,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  season  ?" 

**  No,  surely  r  replied  the  girl,  pausbg  in  her  step,  and  looUng  up  into  the  aanly  juataiii 
of  her  lover  with  an  expression  of  lively  concern,  **  surely  you  .are  not  going  year  jootMj  so 

§000?*" 

**  Yes,  May,  I  have  a  horse  in  readiness  at  the  village  below,  and  thither  I  propose  waftlog 
to-night,  to  be  prepared  for  an  early  start  for  Massachusetts  in  the  morning.** 
**  And  how  soon  wfll  you  return  ?*' 

Perhaps  1  may  be  i^sent  nearly  two  months.** 
"  So  very  long?' 
«■  Most  probably— my  buriness  is  such  as  may  lead  to  delaya— bat  why  so  coacemed*  Mtj? 

This  one  more  absence  and  then ** 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  but  why  fs  even  this  absence  neeessary  ?** 
**  It  is  but  right  that  you  should  know.  May,  and  I  will  tell  you.  it  is  now  nearly  « jpotf 
shice  I  contracted  for  the  land  on  which  I  made  a  plteh  in  this  settlement  The  thoao  for  a 
payment,  when  I  am  to  receive  a  title,  has  nearly  arrived ;  and  I  am  going  to  gather  ap  tha 
little  pittance  of  property  which  I  earned  with  my  own  hands,  and  left  invested  in  my  aaliva 
state,  when  I  departed  for  the  wild  woods  of  Vermont,  and  which  I  now  need  to  enaUa  bm  to 
meet  this  payment." 

**  It  is  right  then,  I  presume,  that  you  go,  but  yet  I  dread  your  absence.'* 
*'  Dread  1  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  my  presence  was  so  much  valued.  May.** 
<*  How  vain  now  U»no,  no,  \  did  mean  that— I  have  other  reasons  for  dreadiiif  jotf 
absence.** 

\ 
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«  Aad  what  can  thay  be.  daaiwt  Maj  ?*' 

«« I  have  often  thought  I  would  never  disturb  your  feeUogt  by  the  story  of  my  Htfli> 
tronblet.*' 

<*  Troubles !  and  not  teU  me.  May— yon  surprise  and  disturb  ma  already— to  whom  shouU 
yea  eoofide  them,  if  not  to  me  ?^ 

'  '•*  True,  Mr  Ashley,  trae^  if  you  takathe  interest  in  me  which  you  profins— to  you  certaioly, 
tf  to  any  one,  would  I  confide  them.  And  indeed  should  aoythinf  happen  to  me  in  your  absence 
Ukeonsequence  of  their  existence,  I  should  wish,  perhaps,  I  had  apprised  you  of  the  «iiffif>^|tifg 

wfakdi  bc»et  me "* 

*«0  tell  me,  tell  me,  May.** 

**  I  will.  Yon  already  know  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Martin,  with  whom  I  have  li%'ed  ftom  a 
iBUkU  difld,  are  not  my  Ikther  and  mother  by  reUtionship,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  ara 
not  more  so  by  their  treatment— often,  too  often,  have  they  made  me  to  feel  that  I  am  the 
child  of  other  parents." 

**  Why,  surely  you  never  even  hinted  such  a  thing  before,  and  I  never  suspected  anythiqc 
of  the  kind.    They  certainly  have  appeared  suflSciently  kind  to  yon  in  my  presence.*' 

**  O  yes,  hi  your  presence ;  and  even  when  you  are  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  mora 
aantioQS  in  their  cruelty,  but  as  soon  as  you  arc  fairly  out  of  the  settlement  for  any  considerabla 
absence,  I  soon  am  made  aware  of  it  by  other  means  than  the  void  of  my  feelings  at  the  lass 
of  your  society.     You  have  been  told  of  a  pedlar  who  undertook  to  be  my 'suitor  the  year 
before  yon  came  here.    That  was  theh:  work ;  and  I  never  shall  foiget  their  meanness  in  try* 
ing  to  nnite  me  to  that  vagabond— to  get  me  out  of  the  country  as  I  have  often  thought" 
**  But  what  reason  can  they  have  for  such  a  treatment,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  exercised?" 
«  I  am  not  sensible  of  ever  having  given  them  any  cause,  and  I  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
As  regards  the  manner,  it  is  no  personal  violence  that  I  complain  of;  but  is  it  much 
palafbl  to  be  insulted,  despised— to  see,  know,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  I  am  hated  ?" 
««  No,  May,  no.     This  Is  faideed  news  to  me,  but  it  most  not,  shall  not  be.    I  will  this 
BMyment  return  and  see  them,  and  secnrs  you  a  kinder  treatment,  or,  as  sure  as  my  name 
It  WOHam  Ashley,  their  house  this  day  eeiaes  to  be  your  bonse** 

Oh  no !  not  fbr  the  world  1  not  a  stop,  not  a  word— if  you  love  me,  not  a  word  to  them  of 
what  I  have  told  you.  I  would  not  leave  them  at  this  late  period— I  can  bear  with  then  m 
few  flsonths  longer,  and  then— and  then,  who  knoirs,"  she  continued  h^tating  and  blushing  an 
dm  dashed  aside  the  tear  that  had  gathered  in  her  eye  at  the  recital  of  her  wrongs^  and  ^M^tfr^ 
op  archly  to  her  lover,  "  who  knows  whether  I  am  then  to  find  a  better  home  ?** 

«  Who  knows  ?  Ah,  May,  let  the  tUne  for  proving  this  but  arriye ;  for,  by  all  that  is  tr«a 
•od  sacred  in  honour  or  in  love,  I  swear    ■    " 

•*  O  no,  no,  no  T  interrupted  the  gh-1  with  returning  vivacity,  and  with  that  playfld  tmat 
wUh  which  woman  so  well  knows  how  to  quell  the  storm  she  has  raised  in  the  less  versatila 
bosom  of  man,  **  O  no,  no,  dont  swear  at  me— I  have  enough  of  that  at  home.*' 

The  lovers,  having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  walk,  seated  themselves  amidst  a  duster 
6t  low  evergreens  on  the  brink  of  a  high  bank  to  indulge  awhile,  before  the  floal  adieu.  In  th«t 
Inznry  of  love,  the  interchange  of  the  mutual  pledges  of  affeotioa  on  the  eve  of  separation, 
Tbe  scenery  of  the  spot  was  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  natural  hiterest  of  the  mtinfftf^ 
and  hallow  it  to  their  feelings.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below,  and  almost  directly  under 
their  feet,  the  road,  just  emerging  from  the  woods,  wonnd  along  on  a  scanty  jut  or  shelf  of 
IIm  bQl-side,  which  immediately  beyond  formed  a  lofty  precipice  terminating  in  the  stnam, 
flmt  roshed  in  stifled  murmurs  svriftly  down  its  rugged  channel,  deeply  embowered  in  the 
overhanging  forest  beneath.  The  cool  spray,  stealing  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  lol^ 
ir  and  spruce,  whose  roots  were  graspUig  the  rocky  margin  of  the  stream  a  hundred  feet  below* 
and  whose  wavy  attenuated  tope  now  seemed  ahnost  within  the  eeaoh  of  the  hand,  was  visiUj 
rising  athwart  the  bright  pencils  of  the  struggling  sunbeams  lb  glittering  vibrations  to  tha 
heavens,  and  witl^  grateful  freshness  came  ndngling  on  the  senses  with  the  balmy  odour  of  tbe 
birch  and  gilead,  while  the  seenUngly  low  encircling  firmament  canopied  their  heads  with  tliat 
deep  and  rich  cerulean  so  peculiar  to  the  woody  glens  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  all  around 
and  above  them  was  breathing  a  purity,  and  shedding  a  ^tranquil  brightness  beautifully 
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emblematieol  alike  of  the  ionooent  and  oiudloyed  ,effcotfam  <C  their  gniMng  hiicti^  Midilkilr 
fsnny  aatioipatioai  qf  the  I^Uire. 

Their  enjoyment  of  theee  happy  momenta,  however,  wai  toon  to  be  interrupted.  Thiii< 
attentfiea  wee  sow  wwHiid  by  the  tonade  ef  datteripf  hoo>  li  the  road  below ;  andtoRikf 
their  eyet  to  the  apot  from  whence  tlie  nolle  prooeeded,  they  beheld  a  aingle  honiwin  ui|ta|^ 
with  emel  appUentlena  eT  the  wUp^  Ua  fUtariaf  ataed  vp  the  hiil  towarda  the  -tlTiUMit 
When  nearly  epporite,  or  ndher  wider  the  apot  whena  our  loverp  ant  ooocealed  frona  Tirar  b^ 
the  bongheef  their  nt«aH,<A»hetae  pnmed.  aCaffatedia  imtnnt,  and  iell  with  Ua  ridffr  If 
the  ground.  The  poor  animal,  after  a  few  convuliive  flounderiogi,  gasped  feebly,  and  dM  OA 
the  spot.  **  Damn  the  lucls  I*'  exclaimed  the  traveller,  giving  the  dead  earoaaa  two  or  tfarao 
•piteAdkidLa,''damnthohiek«theborBeiideadI  However*"  he  eontinued,  after  a  alwripsHO 
oeeupM  in  taking  a  haaty  glanee  np  and  down  thn  reed,  and  then  over  the  precipice^  ''hmv* 
over,  dead  horaea,  like  dead  men,  will  tell  no  taioa  .  that  Jj,  if  well  buried.  And  hexe'i  gme 
enough  down  this  bottomlesa  gulf  in  all  conscience,  I  should  think— so  now  tor  a  speedy  fiucffil/ 
80  saying,  and  hastily  nnkoiny  a  small  valise  attached  to  the  empper  of  the  somewhat  tattered 
saddle,  and  iUed  apparently  with  ebtUng,  be  grappled  with  main  atrength  the  body  of  thn 
horae,  and  rolled  ft  olT  the  prneipioe,  down  the  steep  side  of  which  it  was  beard  hoavfly  faooad- 
ing  through  briara,  bnahaa,  and  fidlen  tree  tops,  till  it  struck  with  a  iaint  splash  io  the 
water  below.  WHh  another  rapid  glance  thrown  eauUoualy  around  him»  hi  took  hta  vaUae 
under  his  arm,  and  proceeded  leianrely  on  towards  the  settlement; 

"  I  am  so  glad  he  la  gone,  and  without  discovering  na  T  half  audibly  ezdaimed  Bfay«  the 
first  to  rouse  from  the  mote  surprise  with  which  they  had  witneased  the  whole  tnuiaact&oii 
that  ao  auddenly  oaaao  and  terminated,  like  the  detached  seene  of  some  panoramio  eihihitfan 
paasieg  quickly  before  them.  **  I  can  breathe  again  now.  Howatraogely  he  talked  to  hiaaalf! 
Dott^  you  think  hia  eenduet  very  afngular  ?" 

'*  Shigular  enough  I"  replied  Aahley,  "but  he  really  displayed  soma  eool  philoaophy  in  tha 
death  and  burial  of  hia  horae*  as  he  termed  tuaibling  Urn  down  the  gull** 

"  Who  and  what  can  he  be  ?" 

*'  I  am  poszled  to  conjecture.  But  I  am  ineUned  to  believe  him  aome  watched  amqgytor 
who  waa  riding  for  liib  to  meet  aad  aecret  aome  gnoda  he  may  have  coming  in  thia  direotlon. 
These  gentry  often  take  tills  baek  road  for  their  exeursiona,  lam  told." 

**  II  may  be  so,  but  I  dkl  not  like  his  appearance  any  better  than  his  actiona ;  how  aos- 
pleiourfy  be  looked  round  to  diaoever  if  any  one  waa  ia  eight  1  And  bow  cruel  to  beat  hia  Iwita 
so,  and  then  kick  tiie  poor  creature  as  he  waa  dying  I" 

*•  Nor  did  I  like  the  appearance  of  the  follow  at  all.  and  I  oonfesa  I  am  not  qvdU  aatiafied 
with  my  own  solution  of  the  aflkhr;  but  I  have  no  further  leisure  at  present  to  bestow  In  use* 
lem  coDjecturea— perhapa  one  or  both  of  us  may  learn  more  hereafter  that  will  throw  Ught 
on  the  sub{ect  And  now,  May.  my  dearest  May,  I  moat  go^  leaving  you  to  return  to  the 
house  alone." 

*•  O,  not  yet* 

"  Indeed  and  indeed  I  rnnat  linger  no  lonaer..  aee  I  the  sun  is  nearly  to  the  mountaina.  But 
once  more,  May,  do  you  leva  me  ?" 
•    *•  O  too  much  !•• 

•<  And  win  be  true?" 

«  For  ever  I" 

**  Then,  deareat  gM,  may  the  great  one  above  ua  preaerve  you— farewell,  farewell  !** 

'*  Farewelll "  aighed  the  teerliil  girl  in  acoenta  soft  and  broken  as  the  dying  murmur  of  the 
distant  cascade  with  which  they  mingled  on  the  air.    An  instant,  and  Ashley  stood  in  the  road 
^low  giving  the  last  Ungeifng  look  of  partings— another,  and  he  had  disappeared  from  the  ^gfat 
of  his  sorrowfhl  oompnnibn,  who  slowly  and  pensively  punraed  her  kmely  way  back  to  her  now 
more  than  erer,  draary  and  Jbyleai  heme  at  the  cottage  we  have  already  described. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

Tmm  oirntr  ol  the  cottage,  at  the  tmd&r  it  •Iready  appriMd,  wm  a  Mr  Martin,  wfao  with  it 
few  ethers  had  made»  many  jean  before^  the  tat  penMMieBt  aettlement  In  the  valley.  They 
ha^purchaMd  of  one  CoWfai,  a  rerident  of  the  iniaU  Tillage  to  wUefa  alluiioa  has  hefore  heen 
jande^  situated  some  six  or  eight  aifes  belew,  in  the  sentherly  eener  ef  what  had  now  beoome 
mn  organized  town,  emhraeing  the  greatest  part  of  tliis  settlement  within  ita  bonndarieB.  This 
man  had  formerly  acted  at  agent  to  Harwood,  the  original  propriater  of  tlm  wlwle  ▼alley,  hi- 
diapoaing  of  the  same  landrto  others  which  he  snbseqoentlysold  to  Martin  andhiseompanioaa 
as  principal,  the  first  occupants  beoosaing  tkk  of  their  hargaine,  or  proving  too  poor  and 
ifaftfUess  to  pay  for  their  £umi%  having  abandoned  and  left  them  beibre  receiving  any 
bat  defbasaible  titles,  with  their  few  scanty  improveaMUts,  to  more  aUe  and  enterprisiqg 
anoeassors.  About  the  time  of  this  desertion  of  the  first  sattkfa,  or  rather  squatters,, 
perhaps,  they  might  be  termed,  Colvin  made  a  journey  to  the  seaport  in  New  Hampshire 
where  Harwood  resided,  and  returned  with  the  story  that  he  had  bonght  out  the  oif» 
gfaml  proprietor,  and  was  now  sole  owner  of  the  valley.  He  then  inunediately  set  to 
w«rfc  in  searching  for  purehasers;  and  by  liis  nnwearied  eaertlens  in  tUa  respect,  and  the 
indnoements  held  out  by  the  sasallncss  of  his  rednoed  prices,  he  aeon  sooeeeded  fai  finding 
money  purchasers  for  all  the  valley  thought  capable  pf  improvement  This  he  had  no 
aooner  eifected  than  he  suddenly  left  that  part  of  the  Conakry,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 
From  this  time  the  settlement  made  rapid  progrem  in  improvement;  and  many  of  the 
Ihmilies  there  now  permanently  located,  among  which  was  that  ef  Martb,  were,  at  that  period 
ol  our  tale,  in  comparatively  easy  and  comfortable  circumstances.  Blartin  and  his  wifb, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  had  taken  May,  the  heroine  ef  ear  atory,  when  quite  yoong, 
and  adopted  her  as  a  daughter.  Of  the  girl's  parentage  little  or  nothing  had  ever  been  ascer- 
taiaed«  Her  mother,  it  apeared,  had  been  takoi  ill  on  the  read  in  a  neighbourhood  on  the 
beidsrs  of  New  Hampshire,  and  gained  admittance  mto  a  private  family  to  remain  daring  her 
confinement.  The  man  who  attended  her  was  not  her  husband,  bat,  as  be  stated,  a  person 
employed  to  convey  her  to  her  friends  in  Vemumt.  And  pretending  to  give  her  name  and 
Ks&dence,  and  leaving  a  sum  of  money  with  the  fgunily  amply  aaflkieBt  for  the  present  top. 
pert  of  the  mother  and  her  expected  mfant,  he  immediately  retained,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  apprising  her  husband  of  her  situation.  The  yoang  woman,  for  ao  she  seemed,  in 
a  few  hours  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  not,  however,  without  the  oost  of  her  own  Ufo ;  for 
abs  was  soon  seized  with  a  fever  and  delirium,  which  in  two  or  three  days  pat  a  period  to  her 
existence.  The  infant  was  handed  over  to  nurse  to  a  married  daughter  of  the  family  who 
resided  with  them,  and  who  kindly  received  the  little  stranger  to  share  with  her  own  child 
that  nourishment  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  untimely  death  of  its  mother.  After 
a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  no  one  in  the  meantime  appearing  to  claim  the  child,  a  letter  was 
aent  to  the  address  of  the  supposed  father,  but  without  bringing  iirom  any  one  either  a  visit 
or  an  answer.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  post*master  of  the  town,  which  had  been  given 
as  the  residence  of  the  husband ;  and,  in  consequence,  information  was  soon  received  that  no 
person  or  family  of  that  name  and  description  bad  ever  redded  there.  And  as  no  other 
intelligence  was  ever  after  received  on  the  subject,  and  neither  any  remarks  of  the  deceased 
mother  during  the  few  hours  of  her  rationality  after  her  arrival,  nor  anything  found  among 
her  eflects  afibrding  the  least  clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  the  transaction  was  very  nato- 
rally  concluded  to  be  one  of  those  frauds  often  pracUsed  to  pafan  off  as  respectable  some  frail 
fur  one  and  her  illegitimate  on  strangers.  Tim  little  innocent  subject  of  these  suspicions, 
thus  left  unknown  and  unowned  among  entire  strangers,  was  net,  however,  en  that  account 
neglected.  Having  been  at  first  whimsically  termed  the  May  flower,  and  finally  May,  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  bom  on  the  tat  day  of  the  asonth  of  that  name,  she 
received  the  kindest  attention  from  the  fiunily  till  nearly  two  years  ef  age,  when,  becoming  a 
pretty  and  promising  child,  she  was  taken  by  Martin,  who  then,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  which  he  removed  to  his  present  resideiiee  in  the 
valley.  During  the  first  years  of  May*s  adoption,  and  till  the  removal  of  Martm  to  Vermont^ 
sho  was  allowed,  summer  and  whiter,  the  advantage  of  an  exccllaat  common  eekvoKA^VA^^VSii^ 
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ihe  was  distingtiiihed  for  onoommon  |N'oficiency  for  her  age.  And  the  Uite  for  readings 
mhkh  the  here  thus  early  acquired,  was  ever  after  maintained  and  improved  by  meaaa  of  a 
dioice  selection  of  books,  which  MarUn  inherited  from  his  father,  and  preserved  oat  of  rcqieeC 
to  his  memory,  rather  than  for  any  pleasure  or  profit  they  ever  afforded  him,  or^hit  itU  moie 
wdettered  companion.  At  this  period  also  she  was  apparently  much  beloved  by  both  Afaitin 
and  his  wile,  and  was  uniformly  treated  by  them  with  parental  kindness  and  atteotkm.  But 
as  she  appioaciied  to  womanhood,  and  began  to  attract  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  lier  by  her  amiable  disposition,  her  sprigbtlinets»  and  beattty^  this 
fHrmer  maniliestation  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Martin  and  his  wife  began  unaoooimtably  to 
defline ;  and  instead  of  reoeiTing  these  demonstrations  of  esteem  towards  their  deserving 
danghter  with  that  pride  and  gratification  which  real  parents  would  feel,  they  seesaad  to 
sicken  at  the  praises  she  received,  and  view  them  with  increasing  uneasiness,  giving  vest  to 
their  feelings  at  last  on  tlie  innocent  and  distressed  cause  of  them  in  such  bittemeaa  of  Maimer 
aflsd  expression  as  to  render  her  often  extremely  miserable.  And  this  treatment  waa  the 
■Mie  painful  and  perplexing  as  it  arose  from  no  avowed  or  reasonable  causes,  being  iMUMled 
probably  in  a  sense  of  growing  inferiority,  and  a  petty  jealousy  at  the  preferenoe  with  wbleh 
abe  was  penooally  regarded,  and  the  greater  respect  which  her  intellectual  superiority  always 
eommanded,  leaving  iier  the  most  hopeless  of  all  tasks-*the  endeavour  to  condiiate  Choee 
whose  oonduct  arises  from  motives  they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and  wiiose  dislike  has 
BO  other  origin  than  in  the  baseness  of  their  own  hearts. 

A  new  era  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  May — the  era  of  her  first  love.  William  AsUey,  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  young  man,  had  been  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  Massachusetts, 
•wniog  wild  lands  in  Vermont,  to  survey  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  settlement.  Making  the 
valley  his  head-quarters,  and  the  house  of  Martin  his  home  on  his  stated  returns  firom  Us 
laborious  duties  in  the  woods,  he  became  interested  in  May,  loved  her,  and  was  soon  loved  hi 
return  with  all  the  purity  and  fervour  with  which  a  young  maiden  yields  up  her  virgin  aflM- 
tienSi  The  intimacy  soon  resulted  in  an  engagement  of  marriage,  and  a  determination  on  Us 
part  to  purchase  a  fhrm  and  settle  in  the  valley ;  to  all  of  which  Martin  and  his  wife  either 
aeemed  coldly  indifiTerent,  or  manifested  their  dislike,  though,  as  before  intimated,  thej  had 
the  year  previous  used  considerable  management  to  induce  May  to  consent  to  the  hasty  pro- 
posals of  one  a  thousand  times  less  worthy.  Ashley  having  now  contracted  for  a  farm  in 
^rsuance  of  his  resolution  to  settle  in  the  place,  his  time  had  since  been  spent  in  alternately 
improving  his  new  purchase,  and  resuming  the  avocation  which  had  been  the  means  of  intra- 
ducing  him  into  the  settlement. 

Having  now  given  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  situation  and  characters  of  the  leiAig 
personages  of  our  little  story,  we  will  return  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  we  left  it 
lor  this  digression.  ^ 

CHAPTER    IIL 

Aptbx  parting  from  her  lover.  May  lingered  almost  unconsciously  some  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  romantic  spot  which  had  witnessed  their  adieus,  now  listlessly  stooping  to  pluck  some 
favourite  flower  which  peeped  from  iu  covert  beneath  her  devious  footsteps,  and  now  pausing 
to  scratch  the  initials  of  the  loved  one's  name  on  the  back  of  some  solitary  tree,  while  her 
mind  was  sweetly  occupied  with  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  past,  or  indulging  in  thoae 
dreamy  and  bright  imaginings  of  the  future,  which  love  and  hope  are  for  ever  uniting  to 
create  in  the  bosoms  of  the  youthfhl  And  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  she  was  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to  her  home.  Now  quickening  her  steps,  however,  she  soon 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  was  timidly  entering  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  some  ilU 
natured  reprimand  from  Martin  or  his  wife,  as  was  their  wont  on  her  being  long  absent  from  her 
domestic  duties,  when,  vrith  a  feeling  approaching  thankfulness,  she  caught  a  glance  of  a  thhti 
person  in  the  room,  wlmm  she  took  to  be  some  neighbour,  sitting  with  his  back  towards  her, 
thinking  that  his  presence  would  protect  her  from  the  anticipated  rebuke  till  the  occasion 
should  be  forgotten*  J^t  this  penalty  she  would  have  gladly  suffered  the  next  moment  in 
exchange  for  the  disagreeable  surprise  she  encountered ;  for  she  had  scarcely  reached  the 
interior  of  the  room  before  the  person  turned  round,  and  in  him  she  at  once  recognised  the 
man  whose  singubv  conduct  she  and  Ashley  bad  lately  witnessed  with  so  much  iaroriio 
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and  iu^icion.     She  instantly  recoiled  at  the  unexpected  dlseoTersr,  and  stood  a  moment  mut* 
and  abashed  before  the  painfal  temtiny  of  his  gaze. 

«<  Why,  what  ails  the  girl  r  exdaimed  Mrs  Martin.  «  A  body  would  thuik  she  was  afraid 
of  strangers." 

.  •^^Pcrhsps,  wife,**  observed  Martin  with  a  malicious  smile,  *'  perhaps  May's  walk  has  con- 
fbsed  her  wits  a  Httle— these  love-meetings  and  love-partings  are  terrible  things  to  fluster  one^ 
ain't  they.  May  ?** 

**  There  I**  rejoined  the  former,  hi  a  tone  of  exulting  giee,  **  there !  see  how  the  girl  blushes ! 
I  guess  she  thinks  the  gentleman  may  have  seen  her  and  her  beau  in  their  loving  ramble  across 
the  pasture.— May  be,  sir,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  stranger*  "may  be  you  witaessed 
the  parting  r* 

"No,  I  saw  no  one  after  leaving  the  woods  till  I  reached  the  bouse,**  replied  the  man  widi 
evident  uneasiness  of  manner— "  Did  you  pau  the  way  I  came,  lifiss?** 

^  I  have  not  been  in  the  road,  sir,**  answered  May,  with  as  much  calmness  as  she  oouii 
command  in  her  fresh  alarm  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  now  threatened  to  takii^ 
aooompanied  as  the  question  was  with  a  tone  and  look  of  suspicion  for  which  she  could  roMHIy 
account.  The  inquiry,  however,  to  her  great  relief,  was  pursued  no  Airther,  and,  the  conver* 
jation  being  now  directed  to  other  and  indiflTercnt  subjects,  she  retreated  from  the  room  to 
hide  her  blushes,  and  shed  tears  of  vexation  at  the  unfeeling  and  wanton  manner  in  which  tha 
secrets  of  her  heart  had  been  exposed  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  stranger,  too,  the  very  one  off 
an  others  before  whom  she  would  have  been  most  anxious  to  avoid  such  an  exposure,  coupled 
as  It  bad  been  with  her  walk,  which  had  put  her  in  possession  of  an  unpleasant  secret,  as  she 
feared  it  was,  respecting  him.  How  unlucky  t  she  thought  Perhaps  even  now  she  had 
become  the  object  of  his  suspicion  and  dislike.  She  had  intended,  before  so  unexpeetudiy 
encountering  him  on  her  return,  to  make  known  the  transaction  she  had  witnessed. 
now  should  she  do  so,  and  the  affair  should  be  satisfactorily  explained,  she  dreaded  the 
cule  which  she  probably  must  experience  from  all  parties  for  having  acted  the  spy  and 
dropper ;  and  should  it  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  viUany,  perhaps  she  would  have  to  be 
called  into  court  as  a  witness — a  consequence  which  she  no  less  dreaded.  She  concHided^ 
therefore,  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  carefully  locked  as  a  secret  in  her  own  bosoeL 
Having  come  to  this  determination,  and  having  succeeded  by  this  time  in  allaying  her  disturbed 
feeKngs,  and  in  assuming,  in  a  good  degree,  a  calm  demeanof,  she  rejoined  the  company,  her 
repugnance  to  the  stranger  being  mingled  with  some  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  his  character* 
and  see  whether  he  would  mention  the  circumstance  which  had  so  unfavourably  impressed  her 
and  her  lover,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  he  would  explain  it.  But  in  this  she  was  disap* 
pointed,  as  not  the  least  allusion  was  then,  or  ever  afterwards,  made  by  him  to  the  transactkm. 
May  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  stranger  had  already  made  rapid  progress  with  his 
host  and  hostess  towards  gaining  the  footing  of  a  familiar  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  she  learned  Uiat  he  was  to  become,  for  the  present,  an  faimate  in  the  family.  Ho 
had  introduced  himself,  it  appeared,  by  the  name  of  Oow,  stating  that  he  was  travelling  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  lands ;  and  having  heard  that  Harwood  settlement  presented  good  tn- 
dncements  to  purchasers,  he  had  now  accordingly  paid  it  a  visit  for  this  purpose.  This 
avowal  had  led  to  a  proflTer  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  Martin  to  fhrther  the  objects  of  the 
atranger,  and  soon  to  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  latter  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
fiunfly  while  he  remained  hi  the  place.  Such  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  stranger*s  vist^ 
TUs  information  May  gathered  from  her  mother  in  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen,  who  after 
aapper  had  taken  a  long  ramble  across  the  farm  in  the  twilight  of  the  delicious  evening.  But 
the  truth  of  the  account  which  the  man  had  thus  given  of  himself  she  felt  much  disposed  to 
Ascredit,  for  though  the  story.was  simple  and  reasonable  enough  in  itself,  she  yet  was  wholly 
nnable  to  reconcile  it  in  her  mind  with  what  she  had  witnessed ;  and  the  more  she  reflected 
on  the  subject  the  stronger  became  her  suspicions  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his 
character,  and  something  he  was  makhig  an  effort  to  conceal.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  May  found  frequent  opportunities  for  examining  the  personal  appearance  of  Gow  (for 
by  that  name  we  shall  now  call  hhn)  more  closely  than  she  had  before  the  means  of  doing. 
Though  young,  he  was  evidently  considerably  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  seemed 
well  versed  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  flattery,  and  the  art  of  indnuatin^  bimMU  \n.^^^5(stf)& 
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•gr.iccf  of  strang^ert.  His  nUrior  was  f^ood,  and  his  demeanor,  with  ordinary  observers,  might 
liave  been  prepossessing :  but  those  who  scrutinized  Mm  more  closely  might  easily  have 
•detected  a  hdiownets  in  his  manner,  which  showed  that  the  heart  was  taking  but  little  part  in 
the  wheedling  language  of  the  tongue,  and  a  sort  of  questionable  expression  in  the  gianees  of 
his  restless  eye,  which,  like  the  savage  foe  in  the  woods,  seemed  to  avoid  open  enoonnter, 
«nd  to  be  continually  skolking  away  and  back,  under  the  steady  gaze  of  the  betiolder,  as  if 
guarding  hidden  motives  with  a  constant  apprchensiveness  of  their  detection.  Such,  at  least* 
were  the  impressions  of  May,  whose  scrutiny,  instead  of  lessening,  had  now  increased  the  dis- 
like she  had  conceived  towards  this  person.  Besides,  she  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  Ui ' 
manner  toward  herselt  It  was  evident,  from  his  remarks,  that  his  inquiries  concerning  her 
had  been  already  very  particular ;  and  he  seemed  to  address  her  with  too  much  of.  the  air  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  In  short,  she  felt — she  scarce  knew  wfay-i-iliat  he  had  some  precon- 
certed object  in  view  some  way  connected  with  herseIC  And  she  retired  to  rest  tlint  aighft 
with  sensations  of  displeasare,  and  with  a  disquietude  of  ieeUng  that  she  had  never  before 
«iperienced. 

While  such  thoughts  and  mdefined  apprehensions  were  agitating  the  guileless  boooai  of 
May,  the  disagreeable  object  of  her  reflections  was  oceupied  in  anottier  apartment,  to  srbieh 
•he  also  had  retired  for  the  night,  in  writing   a  letter  to  an  abaent  associate.     For  the  . 
benefit  of  the  reader,  we  teke  an  author's  privilege  of  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  here  I  am,  snug  at  Martin's,  where  I  am  to  remain  at  present  gen^ 
tlemun  land-looker,  as  I  call  mj^aelf,  till  I  put  other  business  in  train*  I  arrived  thisafternoona 
sooner  by  some  days  than  I  expected*  having  come  not  slow  most  of  the  way,  I  assure  jon. 
The  honest  fact  is,  I  bought  a  horse  at  the  end  of  the  first  day*s  journey.  '  Bought  F  yon 
will  say.  Yes,  of  an  old  white  cow  I  run  fowl  of  in  the  stable.  *  What  a  madcap  !  *  yoa  will 
again  exclaim,  *  thus  to  endander  the  success  of  our  honest  speculation.'  But  the  &ct  wai^ 
Colonel,  I  was  getting  on  too  slow  for  my  disposition,  and — and  I  could  not  help  it.  Bat  the 
animal  fell  down  and  died  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  settlement ;  and  I  rolled  him  oflT  t 
ledge  into  the  brook*  where  he  won't  eiyoy  much  more  society,  I  am  thinking,  but  the  Hsbef 
and  foxes,  till  he  is  pretty  well  distributed.  So  no  da&ger  from  that  little  frolic.  Now  for  the 
girl — she  is  here,  and  no  common  aflhir  neither,  I  can  assure  you.  Well  formed,  handsome^ 
and  knowing ;  indeed,  I  fear  me  she  knows  rather  too  much. — at  least,  that  soul-reading  sort 
of  look  of  hers  I  plainly  see  will  require  a  pretty  thick  mask.  Besides,  Martin  tells  me  she  if 
engaged  to  a  young  farmer,  lately  settled  here,  but  who  luckily  started  a  journey  for  two 
months  just  before  I  arrived.  So  you  see  1  have  got  to  push  matters  rather  briskly,  and  it 
will  be  a  hard  case  if  die  don't  find  herself  Mrs  Gow  before  the  fellow  returns.  lK>rd  1  if  she 
but  knew  her  own  secret  or  mine,  1  might  as  well  try  to  catch  a  lark  in  the  sky  by 
whistling. 

**  As  to  the  other  part  of  our  projected  scheme,  I  am  sure  it  will  work  well  Martin,  whom* 
in  my  rapid  way  of  doing  things,  I  Imve  sounded  in  all  shapes,  informs  me,  that  it  is  generally 
believed  here  that  precious  metalit  lie  hid  in  these  mountains ;  and  I  have  already  hmted  my 
natural  faculties  in  seeing  in  the  magic  stone*  (the  wonders  of  which,  I  find,  are  still  l>elieved 
in  among  them),  and  in  working  the  divining  rods.  Both  of  these  marvellous  implements 
I  shall  naturally  find  in  a  day  or  two  probably,  when  I  shall  open  the  golden  prospect  to 
Martin's  greedy  eyes*  and  if  it  takes,  as  we  may  safely  swear  it  will,  I  shall  commence 
operations  immediately.  So,  old  boy,  you  may  come  on  with  your  traps  as  soon  as  yob  receive 
this,  for  I  shall  want  you  at  all  events  ;  I  will  look  out  the  old  cave  you  described  m  tlie 
mountains,  and  have  all  things  in  readiness  by  the  time  you  arrive. 

^  "  Your^  in  rascality,  truly* 

"  Gow." 

*  The  belief  that  tbere  vm  a  peculiar  kind  of  ■tone  la  which  ceritin  Ibdivldnals  had  the  faculty  of  dis- 
«overiDg  bidden  tbingi  bj  dfaecuag  their  Cho«ghta  to  thorn,  iworly  esiotod  to  a  oou&derable  anCant  l» 
-^^ny  parts  of  Ywrmnmt 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Tmb  uni  day  was  ipeat  by  Mftrtio  and  hit  new  acqaaintaoce  la  the  woodi,  the  former  acting 
••  gvUle,  as  they  rambled  over  the  adjaoent  tracts  of  wild  land  in  ftirtherance  of  the  fkrofessed 
objeet  of  the  letter's  sojourn  in  the  valley.  The  next,  and  the  next,  found  them  engaged  in 
the  same  employment,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  May,  who,  knowing  from  the  course  taken 
by  them,  and  from  their  returns  to  their  daily  meal  at  noon,  that  their  excursions  were 
always  short  and  in  the  same  direction,  could  not  understand  the  use  of  so  much  exploring  for 
A  general  axamination  of  a  few  lots  of  land*  She  was  also  led  to  notice  that  a  deep  intimacy 
VM  growing  between  them ;  and  she  soon  perceived  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  secret 
pMrpase  tar  diffisrent  from  that  by  which  they  pretended  to  be  oocupied.  Cow  affected,  in  tba 
IMeienee  of  the  family,  a  knowing  sfleaoe  on  the  subject  of  theb  employment,  and  frequently 
liretended  to  check  hli  frleod  as  the  latter  began  to  throw  out  hints  about  new  houses,  Im- 
provements, and  purchases,  implying  a  sudden  change  in  his  circumstances.  All  this,  how- 
ever, would  have  but  little  Interested  our  heroine,  and  might  have  passed  unheeded  by  her, 
had  she  not  motives  of  her  own  for  watching  the  conduct  of  Gow,  whose  character  firom  the 
irst  she  had  so  much  reason  to  vegiiNl  with  suspicion,  and  whose  increasing  attentions  to  her^ 
telf,  which  could  now  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  courtesy,  and  which.grew  every  day 
more  and  more  annoying,  furnished  her  additional  reasons  for  wishing  to  fathom  his  designs. 

Bat  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  9pftfM%  the  reader  morcfully  of  the  project  in  which  Gow  had 
enHated  IfarUn. 

At  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  hi  the  woods,  about  a  mQe  north-westerly  of  Martin's  houses 
a  few  days  after  Gow's  arrival,  these  two  personages  might  be  seen  seated  on  a  fallen  tree, 
the  one  with  his  face  protruded  into  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  lap,  seemingly  gazing  at 
iOBething  at  the  bottom,  while  the  other  was  attentively  listening  to  the  remarks  which,  at 
intervals,  fell  from  the  former.  The  dialogue  which  now  ensued  between  them  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

*"  Are  you  quite  certain,  Mr  Gow,  that  you  have  at  last  found  the  real  genuine  sort  of 
itone,  whteh  you  have  this  wonderfkil  focalty  of  seeing  things  in  ?" 

**  O,  quite  sure.  It  is  the  same  thin,  oval,  yellow,  speckled  kind  of  stone  I  used  when  I 
discovered  the  pot  of  money  on  Cape  Cod,  that  they  supposed  Kidd  buried  there.  How  pro- 
voking to  get  only  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  job,  when  I  might  have  gone  shares  with  the 
men  who  employed  me  had  I  chosen  it !  But  the  feet  was,  Martin,  I  was  not  at  that  time 
eotlrely  certain  that  I  possessed  this  faculty  to  so  great  an  extent  as  I  afterwards  found." 

**  But  what  can  be  the  reason  that  you  cannot  see  in' the  stone  at  one  time  as  well  as 
nether?'* 

**  No  one  can  exactly  tell.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  the  faculty,  and  is  deeply  skilled  in 
these  matters,  supposes  it  is  the  devil  that  casts  a  mist  before  the  stone  to  hide  what  otherwise 
might  be  discovered,  and  this  may  be  the  case,  or  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  weather  or  state  of  the  air.  I  had  a  beautiful  dear  view  the  first  tune  I  tried 
the  stone  after  finding  it  this  morning,  but  as  my  mind  was  running  on  scenes  fai  my  own 
eountry,  I  made  no  discoveries  of  anything  hereabouts,  for  the  view  had  faded  away  before  I 
could  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  spot.  One  must^  keep  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  what  he 
expects  to  discover,  and  wait  with  patience  till  the  stone  clears,  and  then  if  there  is  anything. 
to  be  found,  he  will  be  sure  to  see  it,  and  all  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.** 

•*  How  wonderful  t    By  heavens,  if  I  only  had  the  foculty,  I-«».*' 

**  Hush — ^hush — Martin,  it  begins  to  deer.** 

**  Does  it  ?  Mind  and  keep  your  thoughts  on  the  mountain,  Gow.  Do  you  see  anything 
yetr 

^  Nothing  distinctly  yet — nothing  but  woods,  and  high  hilla  with  Ugbt  misty  douds  resting 
on  them  in  broken  masses,  which  seem  to  be  dividing  and  slowly  moving  off  Stay  I  what  peak 
is  that  which  rises  in  sight  ?  Zoudds  I  Martin,  it  clears  every  instant ;  and  I  can  plainly  dis- 
tingnish  the  very  mountain  we  are  under.  Look  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  towards  the 
north.  Now  see  if  you  discover  a  taB  dry  tree— pine,  I  should  think-^tandiog  just  above  a. 
bare  rock." 
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"  Yet,  there  is  the  very  tree,  at  I  live,  and  the  rock  too»  by  Jupiter  I  Bot  do  you  ••• 
SDythiogelse?** 

«*Be  eaty  a  momeDt— I  Just  caught  a  glance  of  aometUiig  gtomering  ftxrther  down— hoi 
it  appears  to  be  gone  now.  There  1  I  have  it  again  right  helow  the  tree ;  bot  down,  down  to 
Uie  very  foot  of  the  mountain.  Now  it  comet !— I>righter  than  ever  I  Something  of  a  white 
ahiniog  appearance.  Silver !  silver  I  Martin, — at  true  at  I  am  a  ahmer^-oohied  dollsrs  of 
aSver,  deep  underground  !** 

**  Oh  heavens  and  earth  T  exclaimed  Marthi,  leaping  op  and  mhbfaig  his  hands  in  oestncy; 
**bnt  mark  the  spot,  Gow,  where  it  Met." 

«*  I  iiave,"  replied  the  other,  taking  hit  face  from  hit  hat ;"  the  view  hat  all  died  nway  now* 
and  I  thall  not  probably  get  another  at  this  time.  But  what  a  glorlons  tight  I  Oh,  my  atarv 
if  you  could  have  teen  it  I  The  firtt  day  we  were  out  here,  wlien  I  ttrayed  tnm  yon,  at  y«« 
remember  1  did,  I  cut  and  tried  a  divining  rod,  and  from  the  working  of  it  in  my  hand  I  bo- 
came  latitfiod  that  there  wat  a  treasure  near  thit  mountain,  at  I  afterwards  hinted  to  jwh 
bvi  I  certainly  never  dreamed  of  tuch  a  mint  of  coined  money.  But  come,  let  us  go  to 
Iho  tpot,  and  put  tome  private  marks  on  the  trees  as  near  the  place  as  we  can  hit  by 


So  saying,  Gow  pocketed  his  magic  speculum,  and  hastHy  settfaig  out  for  the  place  Joel 
designated  as  the  spot  where  the  treasure  lay  concealed,  they  soon  came  opposite  to  the  tall 
lice  and  rock  before  mentioned,  and  halted  close  to  the  Ibot  of  the  mountain. 

''There!  exclaimed  Gow,  looking' round  and  measuring  the  spot  with  his  eye,  "there! 
Martin,  within  the  compass  of  one  acre  around  us,  I  will  stake  my  life,  there  lie  buried  beneath 
the  ground  more  than  ten  thousand  hard  dollars ;  but,**  he  continued  with  a  look  of  nys* 
tenons  gravity,  **  but  it  may  require  much  time  and  labour  to  find  it,  and  we  may  have  to 
%ht  dead  men  and  devils  before  we  get  fairiy  hold  of  it** 

**  I  will  agree  to  fight  both  to  thehr  teeth,  to  get  hold  of  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum !"  cried 
the  other  in  boastihl  rapture. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Gow,  "  we  will  now  begb  to  think  of  the  project  hi  good  earnest  But 
aa  it  wOl  take  much  hard  digging  probably  to  reach  the  treasure— more,  doubtless,  than  we 
with  our  single  hands  can  ever  expect  to  do,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  form  a  small  company  of 
imr  or.  five  trusty  individuals  besides  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  do  bushiess  to 
aome  eflTect" 

"  Why,  yes,  bot  cannot  we  get  along  without  this  ?**  said  the  avaricious  Martin.  *  We 
■%htthen  have  all  the  money  to  burselves." 

**■  Ay,  ay,  if  we  could,  and  that  were  all,  but  you  must  know  that  there  are  some  conditkws 
to  be  complied  with  in  this  business ;  for  besides  their  labour,  which  we  shall  need,  yon  fbrget 
that  I  cannot  exercise  my  skill  in  making  you  rich  for  nothing ;  and  you  will  be  hardly  wilUi^ 
or  able  alone  to  raise  the  sum  I  shall  make  you  agree  to  give  me  before  I  go  on." 

**  How  much  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  symptoms  of  alarm. 

^  Not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.** 

**  What !  five  hundred  dollars,  and  go  shares  tool" 

**  Exactly.     If  I  only  went  shares,  what  should  I  get  for  my  skill  ?** 

**  Yes,  but  five  hundred  dollars  I  it  is  extortion,  Gow,  rank  extortion  I  and  I  won't  give  it— 
1  will  go  alone  first** 

"  Go  on,  then,'*  said  Gow,  with  a  cool  sneer,  *'  and  we  will  see  how  much  you  will  make  by 
money  digging  without  me." 

"■  I  did  not  mean  any  oflTence,  Mr  Gow,**  rejoined  Martin,  In  an  apologetic  tone,  seehog  the 
determined  manner  of  the  other,  and  fearful  of  pushing  matters  too  far  with  him  ;  **  I  muni 
no  sort  of  oflence,  but  how  can  I  raise  such  a  sum  ?** 

**  True,**  said  Gow,  **  I  knew  you  could  not,  and  therefore  had  an  additional  reoson  for  pro- 
posing to  form  a  company ;  and  this  we  must  do— one  hundred  dollars  a-piece  will  then  be  all 
that's  required." 

•*  And  one  hundred  is  more  than  I  know  how  to  raise,"  observed  Martin  despondingly. 

**  I  shall  be  fair  with  the  company,"  said  the  other,  without  seeming  to  heed  the  last  remark 
.of  Marthi.  <*  I  shall  be  honourable,  and  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  deception  in  the 
ttttiaesi,  I  will  not  require  them  to  hand  over  the  money  Ull  the  first  dollar  of  the  treastira  It 
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kmndi  and  then,  bdbra  tho  treasure  ft  opened,  they  must  have  it  in  readinets  to  pay  over  o« 
the  spot,  and  let  me  go  equal  sharei  in  all  that  is  found.    These  w&l  be  my  conditione.** 

»  Well,  I  don't  see  why  that  is  not  all  fair." 

**  And  hark'ee,  friend  Martio,  there  is  one  way  by  which  I  might  perhaps  let  yon  olT  flnom 
paying  the  hundred  dollars,  or  even  anything— if  I  thought-*if ^" 

**  If  what?**  eagerly  asked  the  other ;  **  if  there  is  such  a  chance  for  me,  for  heaven^  sato  / 
let  me  know  it — anything  that  I  can  do«— " 

**  Yes,  yes,  Sfartin,  but  there  is  the  trouble,  perhaps,  for  I  fear  you  eahnot  do  me  the  fkvtNnr 
I  was  thinking  of,  if  you  would,  and  I  don*t  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  interference;  but  I 
can  name  the  case,  and  then  you  can  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  your  notions  are  on  the 
jnlyect*  You  may  have  already  perceived,  perhaps,  that  T  have  taken  a  Ikncy  to  your  adopted 
danghter.  May  Martin " 

**  Why,  yes,  but  what  do  you  want  of  her  ?  It  would  give  me  a  bad  name  if  I  should  have 
any  hand  in—" 

**  O,  you  quite  mistake  my  intentions ;  as  I  said  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  miud,  even  on  our  short  acquaintance,  to  make  a  wife  of  her,  if  she  will 
marry  me ;  but  she  appears  to  be  shy,  and  I  suspect  is  determined  to  refhse  any  offers  I  may 
make  her.     Now,  it,  in  this  business,  you  feel  disposed  to  assist  me        * 

"  O,  if  that  is  all,  I  will  use  all  my  influence  to  persuade  her  to  accept  your  offer.** 

**  Yes,  that  you  of  course  would  do,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  favour  my  suit  But  can*t  yoo  to 
manage  as  to  warrant  my  success  ?  Now  what  I  was  going  to  say  was  this,  if  you  will  ensure 
me  the  giri,  I  will  release  you  from  paying  me  a  cent  in  this  affair,  that  is,  if  you  will  bring  it 
about  within  a  month*'* 

**  A  month  !  that  is  a  short  time ;  why  such  haste  ?** 

"  Why,  it  is  always  my  way  to  do  things  at  a  dash.  I  may  as  well  marry  now  as  ever ;  and 
I 'trust  we  shall  reach  the  treasure  by  that  time  at  least,  when  you  otherwise  would  have  to 
pay  me  over  the  money.** 

'*  True,  I  had  forgotten  that  Well,  we  wQl  see  what  can  be  done ;  but  bow  on  earth  to 
bring  it  about,  I  know  not.  She  is  engaged  to  Ashley,  and  no  doubt  is  determined  to  marry 
him,  let  who  will  come ;  and  he  too  is  a  bold,  straight-going  fellow,  who  would  not  stand  aside 
for  a  regiment*' 

••  But  he  is  absent.** 

**  Yes,  and  that  is  lucky  so  far.  If  she  could  be  weaned  from  him  before  his  i:9tum,  and 
ihe  did  not  write  to  bring  him  back  upon  us-^— ** 

'*  O,  the  last  can  be  managed ;  but  will  he  write  to  her  ?*' ' 

**  I  presume  so,  but  why  that  question  ?** 

**  I  merely  ask  out  of  curiosity.  But  who  brings  her  letters  from  the  village;  where  they 
come,  I  suppose?*' 

••  I  shall,  probably,  royself-^why  V 

"  Now  suppose  you  should  withhold  the  letter,  and  never  let  her  know  any  bail  come  for 
her?" 

**  That  might  have  effect  in  making  her  think  she  was  neglected,  perhaps." 

**  And  supposing  you  should  let  mo  take  the  letter  and  write  her  one  In  imitation  of  hli 
hand,  signing  his  name,  and  let  you  give  it  to  her?** 

**  Yes,  but  there  wouM  be  no  cheating  her  in  this  way,  she  is  keen  as  a  rasor ;  I  have 
aometimes  thought  she  could  tell  my  very  thoughts,  the  prying  hussy  I** 

-  But  t  could  cheat  her  though.  I  am  handy  with  the  pen,  and  could  once  imitate  any 
hand,  so  that  the  writer  himself  could  not  tell  which  was  his  own." 

*•  That  would  be  rather  roguish,  would  it  not,  Gow?  Besides,  when  Ashley  returned,  he 
Honld  raise  Ned  with  you  for  such  a  trick.**  * 

**  Why,  I  should  calculate  to  make  you  a  rich  man,  take  the  girl,  and  be  off  to  my  own 
ooimtry  long  before  be  came  back.  But  I  see  you  are  not  disposed  to  help  me  and  yourself  la 
this  business—** 

**  O,  you  are  mistaken ;  1  was  only  contriving,  and  I  beging  to  think  we  can  manage  it ; 
and  if  you  intend  to  take  her  out  of  the  country,  wife  will  lend  a  stiff  hand,  depend  on*t  She 
thinks  .May  Is  quite  too  knowing,  considering,  and  will  soon  get  above  ua  alV\  ^&s0lVk\jd&w'Qu^ 
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truth,  I  bave  lately  had  a  lort  of  a  notion  that  tht  girl  woold  bring  some  bad  lack  !•  «t  b 
<«e  shape  or  other.  But  take  her  away  from  thU  place,  and  the  will  make  a  tmarC  wHb 
^Bongh,  I  dare  say.  Gow,  she  shall  be  yours  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  there*i  my  hand 
on  it" 

This  last  point  being  settled  to  the  mutual  satisibctlon  of  thtee  worthy  penonagM,  they 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  and  settle  the  details  of  the  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  Qow  for 
.coming  at  the  buried  treasure ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Martin  should  take  upon  hfaa- 
aelf  the  task  of  formiog  a  company  from  such  of  his  neighbours  as  he  shbold  select  «s  most 
trusty  And  best  fitted  for  the  enterprise.  The  work  was  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  com. 
pany  could  be  formed ;  to  be  carried  on  in  the  night,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  Oow  wis 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  whole  business.  And  for  the  purpose,  as  he  told  Martin,  of 
guarding  the  spot,  and  always  being  near  to  catch  every  view  which  was  to  be  had  torn 
his  moj^ic  stcnf ,  and  of  making  frequent  trials  of  the  divining  rod,  he  was  to  erect  a  shantee 
on  some  port  of  the  mountain  above,  for  his  chief  residence,  till  the  treasure  was  found,  where 
no  one  was  to  presume,  on  any  account,  to  approach  him,  pretending  that  he  could  only  make 
bis  discoveries  to  any  advantage  when  entirely  alone.  Here  he  was  to  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, &c,  from  Martinis  house,  to  which  he  should  only  repair  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting his  suit  with  May.  Their  whole  plan  being  thus  adjusted,  they  returned  to  the 
bouse  with  the  understanding  that  each  should  proceed  to  his  allotted  part  on  the  following 
morning. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Fbom  this  time  every  means  was  tried,  and  every  art  put  in  requisition,  by  Martin  and  fails 
wife,  to  forward  the  projected  match  between  Gow  and  their  adopted  daughter.  Their  first 
attempts  were  confined  to  endeavours  to  impress  her  with  favourable  sentiments  towards  her 
new  lover,  and,  at  the  same  tame,  to  prejudice  her  mind  against  Ajhley,  and  destroy  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  well  knew  she  deservedly  held  hhn.  But  not  long  resting  satisfied 
with  their  progress  in  this  indirect  method  of  accomplishing  their  base  purpose,  they  soon 
proceeded  to  open  importunities,  using  every  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  yield  to  their  wish, 
and  exhausting  every  argument  their  ingenuity  could  invent,  which  they  thought  likely  to 
shake  her  still  unaltered  purpose  of  fidelity  to  her  betrothed  lover,  and  turn  her  mind  to  tbo 
man  of  their  worse  than  mercenary  choice.  Sometimes  setting  before  her  flowing  pictures  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  to  be  gained  by  an  union  with  Gow,  and  then  contrasting  this  with 
the  life  of  labour  and  obscurity  which  they  told  her  must  be  her  certain  lot  if  she  married 
Ashley ;  sometimes  resorting  to  flattery,  followed  by  abject  entreaties,  and  sometimes  to 
menaces  and  bitter  denunciations  in  cose  she  finally  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes  and 
commands ;  till  the  poor  girl  felt  as  if  she  must  sink  under  their  united  persecution.  With 
the  object  of  this  unwearied  intercession,  himself,  she  succeeded  much  easier  in  securing 
berself  from  annoyance.  He  bad  by  this  time  proposed  himself  in  direct  terms,  and  had 
received  a  decided  and  unqualified  refusal ;  and  the  siinplc  majesty  of  innocence  and  virtuous 
rectitude  of  purpose,  unprotected  and  discountenanced  as  they  were  on  all  sides  conveyed 
a  rebiOte  before  which,  with  all  bis  assurance,  he  could  not  help  quailing ;  and  he  shrank 
from  the  cold  dignity  of  her  presence,  leaving  her  mostly  unmolested  by  open  attempts  to 
soften  her  obduracy,  choosing  rather  to  rely  on  intrigue  and  deception  to  effect  a  design 
which  ho  was  well  aware  any  manly  or  honourable  course  would  fail  of  accomplishing.  But 
this  new  and  unexpected  attempt  of  Martin  and  his  wife,  situated  as  she  was,  to  control  her 
inclination  and  induce  her  to  violate  her  plighted  faith,  was  much  less  easily  combated,  and 
doubly  enhanced  her  distress  and  perplexity.  Their  motives  for  this  cruel  conduct,  she  soon 
rightly  conjectured,  must  arise  from  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  success  of  their 
endeavours — some  temptto  g  condition  by  which  Gow  had  bribed  them  ;  but  why  any  such 
advantage  or  bribe  should  be  offered  by  the  latter,  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  She 
felt  satisfied  that  his  anxiety  to  obtain  her  hand  did  not  p.-oceed  from  any  love  which  he  had 
so  hastily  entertained  for  her,  and  much  less  could  it  arise,  she  thought,  from  any  pecuniary 
«r  other  advantage  to  be  gained  by  marr3'ing  a  peunyless  and  obscure  orphan.  But  that 
was  b£s  determined  purpose,  she  could  no  longer  doubt,  and  It  was  equally  clear  to  her 
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that  her  parents  were  closelj  leagued  with  bint  Id  the  design.  The  ndgUKnirs,  too,  it  was 
apparent,  from  their  jokes  and  indirect  advice  to  her,  in  their  iatereonnt  with  the  fiunilj,  had 
been  biased  by  Che  accoant  which  they  had  reeeired  of  the  new  comer,  and  had  al)ready 
arrayed  themselves  on  his  side,  and  stood  ready  to  advocate  his  cause.  Wtiile  the  reloctanoo 
ahe  had  conceived  to  divulge  what  she  knew  of  him,  or  to  say  aught  to  his  disadvantage  as 
long  as  he  was  a  favoured  inmate  of  her  fiimily,  mingled  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  forbidding 
her  to  discuss  the  character  of  an  avowed  lover,  all  combined  to  prevent  her  from  trying  to 
undeceive  her  acquamtance  in  their  opinion  of  Gow,  or  to  make  known  to  any  one  the 
wretchedness  and  difficulty  of  her  situation.  And  had  she  attempted  this,  and  made  knowa 
her  difficulty,  she  knew  not  that  it  would  avaQ  In  changing  the  popular  current  which  slie 
saw  was  now  setting  in  favour  of  Gow,  or  in  alleviating  her  esibamssments ;  she  resolved 
therefore  to  endure  In  silence,  and,  though  alone  and  unfriended,  to  persevere  in  her  unshaken 
determination  of  resistance,  till  the  return  of  Ashley  should  put  an  end  to  her  sorrowa 
and  troubles. 

"  What  great  object  do  you  propose  to  giun.  May,**  said  Martin  one  day  during  this 
ceaseless  warfare  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  persecuted  girl  —  **wbat  great 
object  do  you  propose  to  gaip  by  rejecting  such  a  man  as  Mr  Gow,  and  accepting  swsh  a 
feUow  as  Ashley?" 

**  I  shall  at  least  gain  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  father ;  for  I  have  promised 
him  solemnly,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  your  consent." 

*^  1  might  have  said  something  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  when  I  supposed  you  could  do  no 
better ;  but  these  foolish  promises  which  boys  and  girls  make  to  each  other,-«what  do  they 
amount  to?  And  how  long  does  either  party  hesitate  about  breaking  them  wlien,  finding 
they  can  do  better  with  themselves,  they  wish  to  make  another  choice  ?** 

"  But  I  have  no  wish  to  make  another  choice,  and  if  I  had,  I  hardly  think  I  should  gain 
much  by  the  change  you  propose.'* 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  compare  Ashley  to  Mr.  Grow,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  should  not  wish  to  compare  him  to  this  suspicions  man--«^** 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean,  girl  ?  Would  you  insinuate  anyUibg  against  the  character  of  Mr 
Gow— a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mine  as  he  ft  ?* 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  liim ;  but  fHend  or  gentleman  as  yon  may  believo 
him,  you  would  be  much  better  employed,  I  suspect,  hi  guarduig  yourself  against  his  arts,  than 
hi  trying  to  drive  a  poor  fri^dless  and  unprotected  girl  into  liis  dutches.** 

"  What  mean  you,  May  Martin,  once  more  I  ask?**  sternly  demanded  he*  stamping  on  tbo 
Hoor.  "  What  reasons  for  your  scandalous  insinuations  can  yon  give  ?— Speak— 4eU  them  if 
you  have  any.  No  wonder  you  hesitate,  for  you  have  none  to  give — ^*tis  all  but  a  foolish 
stubborn  girl's  whim — prejudice  against  a  man  who  loves  you,  but  who  is  too  good  for  yoo* 
and  condescends  too  much  in  wishing  to  make  you  rich  and  happy.  I  tell  yon,  girl,  you  most 
marry  him.** 

"  O,  I  cannot,  father — never,  never  V 

"  You  won't  then,  will  you?  You  forget  that  you  are  not  of  age  yet,  and  that  I  have  as 
indenture  in  that  desk  that  puts  you  completely  under  my  control?" 

"  I  forget  nothing,  sir.  I  know  my  duty,  and  have  always  endeavoured  to  do  it,  and  eaa 
you  say  as  much  respecting  the  crud  course  you  are  now  pursuiag  towards  me  ?  Does  that 
paper  to  which  you  so  insultingly  allnde,  give  you  the  power  to  dispose  of  me  in  aarri^e 
without  my  consent,  and  agahist  my  inclinations  ?** 

■*  Hush,  impudent  r  vociferated  Martin,  agam  stamping  with  rage.  *'  A  lecture  oa  my 
duty,  hey  ?     Fme  times  I  should  thhik  r 

**  May  don't  remember,"  chimed  in  Mrs  Martin*  with  a  sptteful  leer  and  tannting  tooe^ 
<*  May  don't  remember  who  took  her  when  she  was  a  little  ragged  outcast,  that  no  father, 
would  come  to  own,  and  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  her,  and  gave  her  %  respactahwe 
home?**  r 

«  O,  I  have— I  do  remember  H  r  said  May,  bursting  toto  tears,  •«  I  remeiftber  it  all,  and 
would  to  heaven  I  could  think  of  those  days  of  kindness  without  wsiriatlng^  them  with  hrtor 
treatment— with  this,  this  bitter  hour  of  insuH  and  crudty.-  V^ 

"  Come,  come,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Martin,  after  waiting  tm  h«r  V««!«ii\MdL  vXflfi^^isp 
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tided ;  and  now  ehaagiiig  his  manner  into  a  half  coaxing,  half  ezpoatulating  tone ;  '*  come* 
come,  Maj,  I  did  not  mean  to  hart  your  feelings— I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  hot  what 
I  think  is  for  your  good,  Yoa  yourself  will  be  as  ready  to  marry  Mr  Gow  as  you  are  now 
opposed  to  it,  as  soon  as  you  find  that  Ashley  has  left  you  for  another  sweetheart** 

'**  Ashley?*  said  Blay»  slowly  talung  her  handkerchief  from  her  tear-bathed  face,  and 
looking  al  Martin  with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  censure,  **  Mr  Ashley  will  never  do 
that.** 

*  Pshaw !  nothing  more  likely/*  responded  Martlo,  carelessly.  ^  You'flon*t  know  WOUam 
Ashley  so  well  as  I  do.*' 

*<  Well  enough,  however,**  replied  May  promptly,  *'to  know  that  he  will  never  do  that— 
any  sooner  than  I  should  voluntarily  leave  him  for  your  Mr  Gow." 

*■  You  would  hardly  dare  promise  to  marry  Mr.  Gow  on  condition  of  Ashley's  desertion,  f 
anspect?** 

**  Indeed  I  should,  sir.** 

**  Well,  let  us  have  your  promise  then." 

**  I  fear  not  to  do  it,  sir,  on  that  condition,**  rejoined  May,  hi  a  tone  of  uninspecting  con- 
fidence^ **  and  if  such  a  promise  will  relieve  me  from  any  more  persecution  and  teasing  to 
marry  Gow  till  Mr  Ashley  is  false  to  me,  I  will  make  it.*' 

«•  Well,'*  observed  Martin,  with  a  well  feigned  air  of  hidifferenoe,  •*  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word.  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  the  condition,  though  I  still  say  we  do  not  wish  to  force 
your  hicUnatlons,  only  so  far  as  we  know  is  for  your  own  hiterest.  And  now,  you  have  made 
thb  promise.  May,  I  hope  yon  will  thmk,  should  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  that  it  is  as  wicked 
to  break  it  as  you  now  do  to  break  your  promise  to  Ashley.**  So  saying,  and  with  a  trea* 
cherous  smile  on  his  countenance,  he  left  the  room. 

May  marvelled  moch  at  the  unexpected  termmation  of  the  dialogue  which  had  begun  to 
differently,  and  threatened  so  different  an  ending ;  and,  after  Martin  had  retired,  she  endea- 
voured to  draw  something  from  his  wife  which  would  go  to  explain  her  husband's  tuddeli 
qiparent  willingness  to  drop  his  purpose  for  a  promise  made  on  a  condition  which  she  idt  to 
confident  could  never  happen.  But  that  dame,  who  was  naturally  taciturn  and  cautious,  and 
who  rarely  ever  betrayed  the  secrets  of  her  heart  with  her  tongue,  while  her  cold,  severe,  and 
unvarying  countenance  was  generally  equally  proof  against  all  scrutiny  on  what  was  passing 
within,  pretended  to  know  nothiag  of  the  afiair,  and,  after  a  ft^w  unsatisfactory  replies,  tank 
Into  her  usual  foreboding  silence.  Oar  heroine,  therefore,  being  left  to  her  own  con- 
jectures, and  notwithstanding  she  felt  some  little  misgiving  relative  to  her  promise,  and  an 
undefined  suspicion  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  seeing,  nevertheless,  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  different  from  what  the  circumstances  purported,  could  not  but  congratulate 
herself  on  the  prospect  now  presented,  of  a  reprieve  from  her  persecutions ;  and,  the  latter 
feeling  prevailing,  she  dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  resumed  her  donjestic  oecu* 
pations  with  a  cheerfulness  to  which  she  ^ad  some  time  been  a  stranger. 

CHAPTER   Vr. 

For  nearly  a  week  from  the  interview  just  narrated,  no  allusion  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
May  to  the  dreaded  subject  of  a  marriage  with  Gow ;  and,  in  the  respite  thus  allowed  her, 
she  began  to  hope  that  her  peace  would  no  more  be  disturbed  by  any  further  recurrence  of 
those  scenes  which  had  lately  caused  her  so  much  distress  and  perplexity.  And  this  hope, 
added  to  the  cheering  expectation  she  now  daily  entertained  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Ashley, 
imparted  a  new  impulse  to  her  feelings,  and  was  fast  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  her 
late  trials  firom  her  mind.  But  this  happy  quiet  was  not  long  to  continue ;  and,  like  the 
deceitful  calm  of  the  elements,  which  often  precedes  the  fearful  tempest,  soon  proved  to  be 
but  the  prelude  to  new  and  aggravated  sorrows. 

''May,**  said  Mrs  Martin  one  day,  as  glancing  through  the  window  she  saw  her  husband 
approaching  the  house  in  company  with  Gow,  **  May,  did  Mr  Martin  bring  you  any  letter 
jesterday  from  the  village  ?** 

"  Any  letter  !**  replied  May  in  surprise ;  **  bring  me  a  letter !  no ;  did  he  go  to  the  viOage 
jesterday?    I  knew  nothing  of  it** 
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**  Yai,  he  went,"  tmd  <h6  other  with  an  affected  common-place  ab*,  **aiid  I  thought  it  likelj 
he  might  have  found  a  letter  for  you  there  by  this  time-— but  here  he  comes  himself,  and  can 
tell  you  whether  he  inquired  for  one;  111  warrant  he  did  not  though,  he  is  such  a  forgetful 
creatnre — say,  Mr  Martin,**  she  continued,  turning  to  her  husband,  as  he  now  entered  the 
room,  **  did  you  inquire  at  the  post-office  yesterday  for  a  letter  for  May  ?" 

**  There  now!"  exclaimed  Martm,  with  a  seeming  abashed  and  self-condemning  manner; 
**  well,  if  that  don*t  beat  all !  I  should  not  blameiMay  for  scolding  now ;  for,  of  all  forgetfid 
fellows  I  believe  I  must  be  the  worst.  Yes,  I  did  call  at  the  office,  and  got  her  a  letter  from 
Ashley,  I  conclude,  and  here  1  have  carried  it  in  my  pocket  ever  since." 

**  O,  how  could  you  I — ^but  where  is  it<-^0,  where  is  it  ?  **  eagerly  exclaimed  the  animated 
girl,  starting  up  and  advancing. 

**  Here  r*  replied  Martin,  pulling  oat  the  letter  and  presenting  it ;  **  here  it  is ;  and  now  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  you  till  that  is  read  and  re-read  a  dozen  times  over,  I  suppose.** 

As  the  hungry  bird  darts  npon  the  luscious  grape  aocideptally  revealed  to  his  sight  while  wan* 
dering  weary  and  famished  for  food,  so  did  May  upon  the  valued  prize  before  her ;  and  scarce 
was  it  within  her  eager  grasp  before  she  bore  it  off,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and  triumph, 
to  another  room,  there  to  feast  on  its  anticipated  contents,  which,  in  fancy,  were  to  thrill  her 
own  bosom  with  delight,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  an  ample  refutation  of  the  unjust 
and  ungenerous  surmises  of  Martin  concerning  the  fidelity  of  her  beloved  Ashley.  No  sooner 
was  she  alone  than  with  trembling  haste  she  tore  open  the  seal,  and  read  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  her  lover,  as  she  thought,  as  follows  ;— 

**  Miss  Mat  Martin, — Knowing  you  would  expect  a  letter  from  me  about  this  time» 
and  considering  it  a  duty  to  apprize  you  of  some  changes  relative  to  myself,  I  have  thought 
best  to  write  you  bKefiy.  On  my  arrival  at  my  old  residence  I  there  met  with  one  with 
whom  I  once  had  considerable  intimacy,  which  was  broken  off  by  a  misunderstanding 
between  us,  and  I  supposed  the  separation  to  be  final.  That  misunderstanding  is  now, 
however,  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  and  with  a  renewal  of  acquaintance,  feelings  which, 
when  with  you,  I  supposed  dead,  have  revived.  I  presume  yoi{  would  not  wish  to  many 
a  man  who  entertains  a  preference  to  i^iother ;  I  think  I  know  you  too  well  to  l^lieve 
yon  would  for  a  single  moment  endure  the  thought  of  such  a  union,  and  therefore  it 
b  extremely  doubtful  whether  I  return  at  all  to  Vermont.  I  have  luckily  found  a  man 
here  who  has  taken  my  land  contract  in  the  settlement  off  my  hands.  Do  not  think  I  shal( 
ever  entertam  any  other  feelings  towards  you  than  those  of  sincere  friendship  and  the  highest 
respect 

•*  William  Ashlet.** 

During  the  perusal  of  the  first  part  of  this  unloverlike  epistle,  the  countenance  of  May 
exhibited  a  surprised  and  disappointed  expression,  produced  seemingly  by  the  formal  and  un- 
accustomed introductory  address,  as  well  as  not  meeting  with  an3rthing  she  expected  to  find. 
But  this  expression,  as  she  continued,  soon  changed  into  a  look  of  blank  bewilderment,  like 
that  of  one  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  and  it  was  not  till  she 
reached  the  concluding  line  that  the  painful  truth  which  the  writer,  with  apparent  reluctance, 
seemed  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  communicate,  flashed  for  the  first  time  across  her  mind; 
—then  it  was  that  the  ashy  paleness  of  dlimay  spread  over  the  quivering  muscles  of  her  face  ; 
and  with  a  hurried,  mechanical  kind  of  motion  she  again  commenced  reading,  trembling  more 
end  more  violently  as  she  .proceeded,  till  her  agitation  becoming  too  great  to  continue  the 
pemsal,  she  dropped  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table,  and,  lilting  up  her  hands  with  a  look  of 
utter  hopelessness  and  misery,  indistinctly  murmured,  '*  Oh  1  may  not  this  be  some  dreadftal 
dream  from  which  I  shall  awaJie  ?**  And  she  pressed  her  hand  hard  upon  the  swelling  veins  of 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  recover  her  consciousness^  *'No,  no,"  she  at  length  more  audibly 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  despairing  grief,  *'  no^  no  1— wretched,  oh,  wretched,  lost,  wrecked  and 
rained  !  and  all  but  heaven  has  now  deserted  me.**  Tears  now  g^hed  and  fell  in  a  shower 
from  her  eyes,  and,  covering  her  face  with  both  hands,  heart-reqding  sobs  alone  gave  further 
utterance  to  the  agony  of  feeling  with  which  her  bursting  bosom  waa  labouring. 

At  this  moment  Martin,  followed  by  Gow,  entered  the  room, 

•*  Why  I  what  is  all  this  now?*  exciafaned  the  formet  iiiafieGMLwayAaft\  "^  ^>q^ >a^  "^ba 
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mttier  ?— wfcat  can  hare  happened.  May  ?  Oh,  lomething  fai  the  letter— bnt  do  let  vt 
what  dreadful  newi  It  contains.**  80  saying,  he  officiously  bustled  up  to  the  table  wbtrt 
May  WQ^  sitting  in  the  pottnre  above  described  with  the  letter  open  before  her,  without  moiriqg 
or  offSsring  any  resistance  to  Blartin*8  taking  it,  and  seemed  busily  to  run  over  the  conteaCi. 
**  There!**  he  presently  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  friend,  **  there  1  this  is  just  what  I  alwiqfi 
oxpected — that  fellow,  Ashley,  has  cast  May  aside  for  an  old  sweetheart,  and  has  had  the  im- 
pndence  here  to  tell  her  so — though  it  is  scarcely  three  weeks  since  he  was  vowing  and  co^fng 
round  her  like  all  the  world.  The  false-hearted  scoundrel  I  But  May  had  fkir  warning  how 
the  fellow  would  treat  her ;  and  now  I  hope  she  will  put  a  proper  value  on  the  offers  of  tboae 
who  really  love  her,  and  are  worth  a  thousand  such  rellows  to  boot.** 

*'  Yes,  May,**  said  Gow  in  a  low  soothing  tone  as  he  approached  and  leaned  over  the  table 
by  her  side,  while  Martin,  under  pretence  of  further  examining  the  letter,  moved  off  to  an 
opposite  wipdow ;  *^  yes,  May,  now  this  great  obstacle  to  your  marrying  another  Is  entirely 
removed,  I  hope  yon  will  no  longer  refhse  to  hear  my  oflRnr." 

**  Oh,  do  not  torment  me,**  she  replied  in  broken  utterance,  her  face  stm  bnried  im  hat 
hands ;  "  oh,  leave  me  alone,  I  beseech  you.'* 

**  May !  **  interrupted  Martin  sternly,  remember  your  promise— you  recollect— 4f  Ashley 
deserted  you  1    Have  you  forgot  itso  soon?" 

The  wretched  ghH  groaned  aloud. 

**  Yon  are  silent,  **  continued  her  Interrogator,  **  and  well  you  may  be ;  for  yoo  will  birdlj 
deny  the  solemn  promise  you  made  me  not  a  week  since ;  and  now  I  call  on  yon  to  fhlil  it— 
•do  you  consent?** 

*'  Oh,  have  mercy— -some  mercy,**  she  cried,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  door»  **  apne 
mercy  on  a  poor  broken-hearted  giri  T 

**  Do  you  consent,  1  say  again  ?"  sternly  demanded  Martin,  rising  and  endeavonring  to 
Intercept  her  retreat. 

**  Do  what  you  will  with  me--seU  me  for  a  slave — kill  me  if  you  please,  but  let  me  go  now 
..oh  do  let  me  go  !*'  was  the  beseeching  reply,  as  with  streaming  eyes  and  convulsive  fobs 
she  escaped  from  her  inquisitors,  and  fled  to  her  own  apartment. 

"  Let  her  go,  Martin,**  said  Gow  hastily,  as  the  other  was  about  to  follow  or  oommand 
her  back,  *'  let  her  go«— let  the  matter  rest  just  where  it  is.  Silence  gives  consent  of  itaelf— 
besides,  have  you  not  her  express  leave  to  do  with  her  just  as  you  please  ?  Wliat  more  do 
you  want?** 

**■  Why,  true,  Gow,**  replied  the  other,  hesitating  under  the  twinges  of  some  remaina  of 
conscience,  which  still  lingered  in  spite  of  all  the  trainings  it  had  lately  received,  **  true*  slie 
all  but  consented,  and  did  con^nt  in  a  sort — but — but  you  see  she  is  no  more  willing  now 
than  before — and  bow  would  you  manage  it?** 

**  Manage  It !  why,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  a-bead-— yon  saddle  your  hone  and  ge 
directly  to  the  parson  ;  tell  him  to  publish  the  banns  next  Sunday,  and  be  on  hand  to  tie  tiMi 
knot  on  some  day  you  and  your  wife  shall  fia  00,  aa  soon  as  your  laws  will  allow ;  for  I  aean 
to  go  by  Gunter  Id  this  business."  ' 

••  Ye?,  but *' 

**  But  what?  You  are  thinking  about  raising  the  hundred  doHars  I  oonclude,  or  you  wonld 
not  hesitate  to  go  on,  your  chance  is  so  much  better  than  ever  to  save  it— I  taU  yon,  bmii, 
one  thing  or  the  other  must  be  done  soon.** 

The  last  hint  was  sufficient  for  a  man  of  the  disposition  of  Martin,  and  he  al  once  isigot 
his  qualms  of  conscience,  and  tamely  promised  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  other. 

**  Well,  then,**  said  Gow,  "go  on,  as  I  told  you  the  game  is  now  within  eertein  reeeh, 
if  all  is  kept  still  We  will  let  the  girl  alone  preUy  much  till  the  day  arrives,  and  hi  the 
meantime  we  will  drive  hard  at  our  business  at  the  mountain,  for  I  should  like  anaxingiy  tm 
have  a  few  of  those  jlnglers  in  my  pocket  for  wedding  music. " 

**  Amen  to  that,**  said  Blartfai,  as  he  left  his  fHend  for  the  business  more  immediitely 
before  him. 

"  Dirty  miscreant  t"  soliloquised  Gow,  after  his  friend  had  left  the  room,  **  whrt  m  pn* 
cioos  scoundrel,  but  for  your  pusillanimoa*  foan,  whieh  only  make  yon  hesitate  here  or  a^y* 
inftttre/    Bat  with  aXt  ytmt  dupUtlty  andgood  will  to  ptey  folie  with ae^  I ean keay  Ike 
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kaaw  Id  yoa  ftndght  by  mttof  of  tlM nfHr  aftd  tlM  oowud  Rogoe  h  Ian,  I  dtiplw  ytm 
ivr  y«iir  meaBiMM  to  ibii  noMe  gM  whom  yoa  dMiald  protoot ;  and  had  I  not  a  gveatiNr  objool 
in  iriew  tlian  jron  can  haTo  hi  thlt  aflkir,  I  woald  bang  mytetf  bafore  I,  wbo  ha^  no  flDeh 
tettei  towards  ber,  would  be  gvSMj  fit  even  tbo  part  I  am  takiag^  thaagh  a  tfaooiaiid  timei 
more  decent  than  yours.  It  wiU  do  mo  good  to  see  yoa  pimiihad,  as  yon  will  be  wKb  • 
toi^saance,  for  thto  shniBing  to  ma  and  baseaets  to  her.  Hah  I  yon  little  think  that  while 
yoa  are  helping  me  to  a  fortooe  with  one  hand  you  are  twisting  a  rope  for  your  own  neeiB 
with  the  other.** 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Wk  will  now  ibllow  the  eager-eyed  oKpectants  of  the  glittering  treaiora  to  the  theatre  ef 
their  secret  operations  in  the  woods.  A  company  of  five  lndiTldaals»  besides  Martin  an4 
Gkm,  bad  already  been  formed  aooording  to  the  plan  befiore-mentioaed,  and  many  nights  had 
been  spent  by  them  in  making  esoavations  on  the  spot  indieated  by  tiieir  leader*  who 
generally  remained  with  them  several  hours  each  night  in  directing  their  movements,  helm 
he  retired  to  his  retreat  on  the  mountain,  where  he  had  now  ior  the  most  part  taken  vp  his 
qoi^tera.  For  the  first  few  nights  of  their  digging  he  had  dkected  their  efforts  to  different 
plaoes  within  a  circle  of  some  ten  rods  in  diameter,  designated  by  oertain  marks  on  the  tre«l, 
and  constituting  a  boundary  within  which,'  he  tokl  them,  he  had  rendered  it  oertain,  by  viewa 
obtained  in  his  magic  stone,  and  the  working  of  the  divining  rods,  that  the  money  lay  buried. 
Bnt  for  several  of  the  last  nights  he  had  ordered  them  to  proceed  on  in  excavating  the  same 
mn,  assuring  them  that  they  might  depend  on  having  centered  in  the  right  place ;  and  to  so 
great  a  certainty  was  this  now  reduced,  as  his  stone  and  often-tried  rods  informed  him,  that 
he  could  safely  promise  them  that  a  iew  more  nights'  labour  would  bring  them  to  the  trea- 
anre.  And,  such  being  the  case,  he  called  on  each  man  to  have  the  bonus  to  be  paid  him, 
on  reaching  the  first  dollar,  in  readiness,  at  the  same  time  declined  assisting  them  any  further 
tUl  they  severally  complied  with  this  indispensable  requisition.  This,  for  several  daysj  caused 
a  suspension  of  their  labours ;  for  it  required  no  small  exertion  on  the  pait  of  the  company 
generally,  and  many  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  to  raise,  at  tliat  day,  the  necessary 
awn.  But  their  exertions  and  sacrifices,  great  as  they  were  in  some  cases,  were  cheerfully 
and  even  anxiously  made,  in  the  fancied  oertainty  of  soon  befaig  a  thousand  fold  repaid  in 
the  glittering  harvest  which  they  were  about  to  reap.  Farms  were  unhesitatingly  mortgaged 
to  dbtant  money  lenders,  oxen  and  horses,  the  only  ones  possessed  by  their  owners,  were  sold 
at  reduced  prices,  and  all  kinds  of  property  were  disposed  ol^  or  pledged  for  a  tithe  of  its 
value,  to  meet  the  exigency.  And  so  great  was  their  activity  that  before  one  week  had 
elapsed,  every  roan  of  the  company  had  reported  himself  to  his  leader  as  prepared  with  his 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  again  to  the  work. 

Hitherto  the  enterprise  had  been  conducted  with  so  much  caution  and  secresy  that  little 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  by  those  immediately  concerned,  of  its  existence,  and 
much  less  of  the  object  for  which  the  company  was  formed.  But  either  by  reason  of  the  stir 
created  by  raising  the  money,  or  because  the  growing  certainty  of  success  had  rendered  the 
different  members  of  the  association  less  guarded,  vague  rumours  were  beginning  to  be  afloat 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  some  uncommon  adventure  was  gdog  on  in  the  mountains ;  and 
many  were  the  conjectures  and  dark  surmises  made  conoeming  its  character  and  object— the 
aecresy  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  sufficing  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  and  romance 
over  the  proceeding.  And  this  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the  appearance,  about  this 
time,  of  a  singularly  accoutred  old  man,  who  had  been  known  to  enter  the  settlement  from  the 
north,  and  was  several  times  afterwards  seen  hovering  round  the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  baek 
of  which  was  the  supposed  scene  of  these  mysterious  operations ;  some  believing  him  the 
devil  himself  come  to  superintend  the  ceremonies  of  the  black  art,  which  they  suspectiNi  was 
in  performance  in  the  woods ;  and  others,  more  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  dis- 
posed to  view  secresy  and  mystery  as  generally  the  cloak  of  iniquity,  shrewdly  suspecting  him 
to  bo  an  agent  sent  from  Stephen  Burroughs*  Snag  Factor)  Ia  CwMAaK^  tafciiMffA^  ^Xrwoi^ 
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im  these  uoexpiwd  parti  «f  tM  Ortca  Mountaiiit  ;•  and  it  im  the  ittpretrion  of  all.  indM, 
that  this  straiifi[«  penoaage  had  soma  oonnaxioa  wHh  the  dofaigs  of  the  eompaay.  Thaaewhe 
were  supposed  to  be  its  membefi  slouUy  denied  the  truth  of  this  suppMltioo,  beings  fn* 
hably*  with  the  exeeptloo  of  their  leader,  really  as  Bsuch  ia  the  dark  coBceming  the  oanse  of 
the  appearmce  and  the  oharaoter  of  the  old  mao  as  their  neighbours. 

It  was  on  a  dark  night  in  July,  a  few  days  sobeequent  to  the  scene  wliere  we  left  mt 
heroine  at  Martinis,  that  the  money  diggers  resumed  their  labours.  Excited  by  the  lata 
assurances  of  Gow,  they  came,  one  by  one,  stealiog  to  the  spot  at  an  early  hour,  and  ai 
hafing  kindled  a  small  fire,  and  stuck  a  pine-koot  torch  in  a  stump  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tation,  to  furnish  light  for  their  operations,  they  waited,  with  nenroos  impatience,  the  anrival 
of  their  leader,  to  direct  the  spot  on  which  their  efforts  were  now  to  be  bestowed.  The  latter 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and,  after  giving  his  directions  with  the  mysterious  gra?ity  with 
which  he  had  sustained  his  part  through  the  whole  enterprise,  and  seeing  them  fidrly  at 
work,  he  informed  them  that,  from  the  experiments  he  had  been  making  through  the  day,  ha 
had  strong  hopes  of  reaching  the  treasure  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  that  ba  ahonkl 
remain  with  them  till  the  close  of  their  labours  for  the  night.  This  thrUliogannooDoenMBt 
added  fresh  ardour  to  their  exertions,  and  wrought  up  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
expectation  and  excitement  And,  in  imagination,  new  farms  were  already  porehaied ;  old 
ones  richly  stocked  and  improred ;  new  houses  built  and  finbhed ;  wives  were  mrtlfaif  In 
their  new  silk  gowns ;  tables  weie  groaning  with  dainties,  and  hundreds  were  lavished  with  • 
free  hand  in  treats  by  embryo  captains  of  militia,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  nrrwlon 
of  their  promotion,  honours  which  their  great  wealth  would  certainly  bring' theou  Thos^  with 
lusty  blows,  and  many  a  gleeful  joke,  they  delved  on  till  about  midnight. 

Oow  now  made  another  trial  with  his  rods,  and,  after  assaying  them  some  time  bom  dif> 
ferent  points  with  great  seeming  carefulness  and  accuracy,  he  rose  with  a  satisfied  air,  and  hartfly 
throwing  them  aside  as  things  whose  aid  was  now  no  longer  required,  he  joyfhity  —iiiwniffil 
to  his  associates  that  the  hour  which  was  to  crown  their  labour  with  success  was  at  last 
arrived,  but  that  it  woi  the  hour,  likewise,  that  would,  very  probably,  put  all  their  prudence  and 
fortitude  to  the  severest  trial ;  for  he  must  now  apprise  them,  that  in  those  cases  whefe  any 
murder  or  other  great  wickedness  had  been  committed  in  connexion  with  secreting  a  traame, 
there  was  generally  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  it,  even  after  it  was  fairly  disoovmad, 
owing  to  the  strange  sights  and  noises  which  were  seen  and  heard  about  the  time  of  readriag 
and  attempting  to  seize  it  But  these  sounds  or  apparitions,  as  startling  and  terrible  as  tlMy 
might  seem,  would  hurt  nobody,  nor  prevent  securing  the  money,  if  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them ;  while,  if  the  attention  at  that  critical  moment  was  suffered  to  be  diverted,  and  the 
aye  withdrawn  from  the  spot,  the  money,  somehow  or  other,  was  almost  sure  to  get  away,  or 
be  so  lost  sight  of,  that  it  could  not  be  found  again  without  a  new  course  of  digging  and  ex* 
perimcnts.  This,  to  be  sure,  might  not  be  a  case  where  any  such  difficulty  would  decor,  bat 
it  is  always  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  and,  therefore,  the  instant  it  was  annoonead 
that  the  money  was  reached,  every  irian  must  have  all  his  senses  about  him,  and  confine  tham 
to  the  spot ;  and  on  no  account  to  look  off*,  or  suffer  a  glance  or  thought  to  stray  to  what 
might  be  doing  around  him,  but  grapple  at  the  treasure  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  open,'  in  what- 
ever  shape  it  be  found,  and  hang  on  for  life,  though  the  very  devil  might  be  yellhig  aboot 
his  ears.  With  this  startling  caution  ho  ordered  the  men  to  dig  away  the  inequalities  of  the 
bottom,  and  level  00"  a  broad  space  where  they  had  lost  been  digging.  With  nerves  agitated 
by  fear  and  expectation  they  hurriedly  went  to  work,  and  soon  smothed  down  a  space  snflU 
eiently  broad  to  meet  the  mind  of  their  leader.  He  then  formed  them  in  a  circle  around  Mf, 
and  taking  a  heavy  crow-bar,  and  ordering  every  eye  to  be  fixed  hitenscly  on  tbe  spot  when 
he  should  strike,  and  if  any  signs  of  hitting  the  money  followed,  to  dig  for  their  lives,  ha  Hftad 
high  the  heavy  weapon,  and  thrust  it  deep  into  the  ground.  A  sharp,  grating  sound,  as  of 
the  deadened  clinking  of  metals  under  ground,  followed  the  blow ;  and  a  low,  eager,  sup- 
pressed shout  of  exultation  simultaneously  escaped  from  the  lips  of  all  the  company ;  wbila^ 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  deep,  unearthly  groan  iuued  from  the  nearest  thicket  striking 


**  Tho  coanseneit  UQm  by  which  the  celebrated  Stephen  Bonoaf  ha  once  flooded  the  coeotrv  w«re  mA 
<kef  dejr  uMMljJIjdeaomiaatedaBage.  "    *^  ^ 
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Hm  Mr  with  horrible  dtetiaetiMM,  and  caailiif  erery  hetrt  to  quako  with  apprehonrioiu  Goir 
qakkly  repeated  his  blow,  and  it  wiu  agate  foHowed  bf  the  eatne  ohaering  iomid  from  the 
«arth,  and  the  Mine,  and  tdll  mora  itartling  groan  from  the  thlei[6t. 

**  Now  dig  t— dig  for  yonr  very  Uvei  r  itemly  exolaimed  Gow.  Rallying  their  tfankfaig  courage 
at  the  command,  they  fell  furiouily  to  work,  throwing  the  earth  in  erery  direction  by  their 
vague  and  random  blowi,  and  seemingly  tryhig  to  stifle  their  fears  by  the  desperate  energy 
of  their  efforts,  as  nearer  and  more  terrific  grew  the  fearfril  tonnds  around  them.  Still  man- 
aging, however,  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  work,  though  scarcely  able  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  their  shaking  and  quaking  limbs,  they  soon  laid  bare  what  they  took  to  bo  the  iron 
cheat  containiog  their  prize. 

t  **  The  lid  I  the  lid !— seise»  and  raise  the  lid  1*  cried  Gow,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  spot 
So  saying,  he  seized  a  bar,  and  thrusting  it  under  the  supposed  Hd,  rabed  one  side  of  it  several 
inehes  from  its  bed,  when  the  sight  of  rusty  dollars  beneath,  dfanly  glittering  in  the  feeble  light 
flf  their  torch,  greeted  their  enraptured  sight. 

^ There!  there  itisT  shouted  the  men.—" Up  with  the  lid  then,  and  seize  it!**  eiied 
Gow.  One  of  them  accordingly  grappled  with  ihe  lid,  and  had  raised  it  nearly  upright,  when, 
in  the  act  of  stooping,  involuntarily  casting  a  look  through  his  arms  back  on  the  bank  behind 
tliem,  he  gave  a  shriek  of  terror,  which  turned  all  eyes  on  the  spot  indicated  by  his  wild 
gestures.  On  the  bank  above  them,  at  a  few  yards  distant,  stood  an  apparition  which  made 
the  blood  curdle  in  their  veins.  The  figure  of  an  old  man,  his  head  and  armi  bare,  and  his 
ioDg  hur,  of  milky  whiteness,  streaming  down  over  his  shoulder,  one  of  his  skeleton  arms 
thrown  aloft,  and  the  other  pointing  to  his  bloody  throat,  which  seemed  to  bo  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  while  from  his  sunken  sockets  his  eyes  shone  like  two  burning  coals,  and  from  his 
mouth  a  blue  flame  appeared  to  issue,  showing  long  rows  of  spike-fashioned  teeth  glowing 
Ifte  red-hot  iron.  *'  Seize  the  money  ! "  vociferated  Gow,  at  the  same  time  plunging  his 
hands  under  the  lid.  Partly  roused  by  the  words  of  tbelr  leader,  the  appalled  and  horror- 
ftruck  men  were  making  a  confused  motion  to  follow  his  example,  when  the  apparition,  seizing 
tlieir  torch  and  whirling  it  wide  into  ttie  bushes,  leaped,  with  a  hideous  screech,  directly  upon 
tliem.  Tumbling  one  over  another  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  all  but  Gow  sprang 
wildly  up  the  bank,  and  fled  fh>m  the  spot  like  frighted  sheep  from  beneath  the  crash  of  a 
fklling  thunderbolt ;  some  running  against  trees,  which  threw  them  back  stunned  and  nearly 
senseless  on  the  ground  by  the  shock — some  tumbling  over  logs,  and  there  laying  in  breathless 
stillness,  and  some  fleeing  and  hiding  themselves  In  distant  thickets  till  his  infernal  majesty, 
as  they  verily  believed  him,  should  be  pleased  to  take  his  departure.  AH  was  now  dark  and 
silent  as  the  tomb.  Gow,  however,  who  had  fearlessly  remained  on  the  spot,  either  because  lia 
had  more  ner\'e  than  his  associates,  or  because  he  was  better  acquainted  with  bis  majesty, 
aoon  found  his  way  to  the  decayed  fire  kept  for  lighting  their  torches,  and  lighting  up  a  fresh 
knot,  proceeded  to  the  spot  from  which  the  company  h  id  been  so  strangely  driven,  and  put 
things  in  such  a  situation  as  best  comported  with  his' purposes.  After  which  he  began  to  call 
loudly  to  his  men  to  return,  as  the  ghost,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had  spofled-  their  game,  was 
gone,  and  there  was  no  further  danger,  he  assured  tbem,  of  his  appearing  that  night.  One  by 
one  the  men  came  creeping  cautiously  and  stealthily  from  their  hiding  places ;  and  all  at  length 
were  again  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the  excavation  ;  when,  after  being  a  little  reassured  by  the 
words  of  their  leader  and  the  presence  of  one  another,  they  all  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
tbey  had  last  seen  the  supposed  chest ;  but  no  appearance  of  either  chest  or  money  remained, 
and  a  little  loose  earth  gave  the  only  indication  of  the  spot  where  they  had  discovered  it. 
*'  The  game  is  all  up  for  to*night,  as  I  supposed,**  observed  Gow,  after  thrusting  down  a 
atiok  a  few  times.  "  The  game  is  up  for  this  time,  and  now  you  see  what  you  have  lost  by  not 
attending  to  my  cautions,  and  keeping  better  command  of  yourselves,  when  it  was  all  nothing 
but  an  empty  apparition— the  mere  shadow  of  some  old  codger  that  has  been  dead  and  rotten 
these  hundred  years,  and  that  could  have  neither  hurt  or  been  felt  by  anybody,'* 

*■  I>on*t  know  zactly  about  that,  captahs,"  interrupted  one;  ** he  grabbed  my  leg  as  I  waa 
apringing  up  the  bank  there,  Fll  swear  to  ye,  and  if  1  hadnt  kicked  bhn  off  he'd  a  carried  me 
nnder  where  the  chest  is,  fur  sino.** 

*<  Yes,  and  he  chased  me  like  thunder  way  out  there  In  tlie  woods,**  said  another^  hia  taa^^ 
ftni  chattering  from  fright,  *<  and  gave  me  a  lick  ovtttb!a\«iA\3MlYantiuA^XM^««:^^idB'  ^ 
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•  timoods  md  bere%  tke  ni^  0B*t  nmr,**  be  oontiiiMd.  rabbit  »< ilMMPioc  hk  foNliMi» 
wbioh  bad  been  b«4Md  by  raoai^  ^gwiMt  a  tree. 

**  He  came  from  a  brimitOM  eomtry  anyhow,  for  I  foieU  U  ai  plain  aa day,  ^nd  aeosM to 
ma  I  can  uncU  H  now,**  obtervad  a  third*  anal&Bg,  and  iarning  hia  noae  round  In  diflbrent 
directloof. 

'*  How  like  a  painter  he  bellowed  and  screeched  it,  just  as  be  juaaped  r  eadaaaaeda  fowth; 
**  I  vow  it  made  ny  hair  stand  up  aa  stiff  it  shoved  asy  hat  ofll** 

"  And  what  eyesP  added  adfth ;  "my  stars,  hew  they  glared !  if  that  are  thing  want  the 
devil,  no  matter  r 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw !"  said  Gow,  *'  all  nonsense,  I  assure  you  ;  thia  la  all  nothing  la  wIhiI  I 
have  met  with  at  such  tiaMs,  and  yon  yaorsdves  will  be  con¥iaoed  of  it  by  the  time  wb  have 
had  another  such  j  but  now  let  us  see  how  much  we  did  get." 

They  then,  taking  a  smooth  place  without  the  escavation,  proceeded  to  produce  andeowt 
the  few  dollars  they  had  seized  when  driven  from  their  hold  on  the  treasure.  Oow  and  Mar- 
tin, it  appeared,  were  the  only  ones  who  were  fairly  successful  in  getting  hold  of  any,  eneh  of 
whom  had  graaped  and  retabed  a  single  handful  of  bona  fide  dollars,  aasountiBg  to  thirij  hi 
mimber;  of  this  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  they  were  spread  before  theoo^  amd  thov^  a 
little  rusty,  as  might  be  expected,  were  yet,  to  all  appearance,  genuine  Spanish  aain ;  furnlih- 
ing  indubitable  evidence  to  those  who  might  have  hitherto  entertained  doubta  of  the  eiialencc 
of  the  treasure  that  money  was  here,  and  with  proper  management  might  be  aaeure^  And 
this  cheering  thought,  with  the  assurances  of  their  leader  that  there  would  be  no  dUScoky  hi 
again  finding  the  chest  with  one  or  two  nights*  digging,  and  that  theae  disturbances  to  Mgbtan 
them  away  were  comparatively  light  after  the  first  ordeal,  raised  their  spfaita  almost  to  thair 
former  level ;  and  as  they  sat  In  a  ring  round  the  fire,  with  an  oocasloaal  ghmco  of  wildneaf, 
and  sometimes  convulaive  start,  the  lingering  effects  of  their  recent  fright,  eagerly  >>MMi«iy 
and  eyeing  the  dollars  like  scared  children  who  had  been  appeased  with  toys,  they  began  once 
more  to  crack  their  jokea  over  their  strange  adventure,  and  again  grow  rich  in  the  praapeaia 
of  another  trial  for  the  slippery  treasure.  I^T"' 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  foeling,  and  the  renewed  expectations  which  ho  hnd 
succeeded  in  raising  in  their  minds,  Grow  now  told  them,  as  the  treasure  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  first  dollar  found,  the  contingency  had  therefore  happened  which  entitled  him  to  a 
hundred  dollars  from  each,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  expected  their  immediate 
compliance  with  their  bargain.  To  this,  after  some  demurring  and  a  few  manifestations  of 
reluctance,  they  finally  assented,  and  producing  their  money,  they,  with  the  exception  of  Har- 
tin,  paid  him  on  the  spot.  And  this  business  being  a4|n8ted,  and  an  arrangement  made  to 
commence  operations  again  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  the  treasure  coukl  be  ascertained  Iqt 
experiments,  the  band  separated  for  the  night— the  men  to  dream  of  devils  and  pots  of  money, 
and  their  artful  leader  to  hug  the  reality  of  five  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER  Villi 
Let  ds  now  return  to  the  disconsolate  girl  whom  we  left^sinking  under  the  accumulated  load 
of  distress  occasioned  by  the  desertion  of  one  lover  in  whom  she  had  centred  her  every  hope 
of  happiness,  and  whose  image  she  had  enwrapped  in  her  very  heart's-  core,  and  the  fresh  and 
deeply  abetted  persecutions  of  another,  the  object  of  her  rooted  dislike  and  suspicion,  whose 
presence  even  was  painful  and  perplexing  to  her  feelings.  After  the  interview  at  which  Hay 
received  the  letter  so  astounding  to  her  hopes  and  long- cherished  affections,  Martin  carrM 
into  immediate  effect  the  preliminaries  of  marriage  recommended  and  urged  by  his  bold  and 
determined  associate ;  and  the  banns  were  accordingly  published  the  next  Sunday  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  attendance  of  the  mhiister  bespoken  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  one  week  from  the 
Tuesday  evening  next  succeeding  the  publii^ent  May,  in  the  meantime,  the  person  above 
all  others  the  most  interested  in  thia  movement,  had  never  been  in  the  least  consulted,  but 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  and  never  dreaming  that  any  immediate  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  a  promise  made  on  condition  of  a  desertion  which  in  her  unbounded  oonfi- 
deace  abe  believed  could  never  happen,  and  whkh,  as  she  now  suspected,  was  artfully  exacted 
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hf  Martin  wita  a  knowledge  preTiooaly  receive^  fiom  Mne  MOfoe  or  othofr  of  AiUey^  dofoo* 
tioo ;  or  tbot  anything  would,  be  tortmred  into  a  oonseKt  which  the  MibioqiieBtly  uttered  la 
her  grief  and  agitation  at  the  ioteUigenee  by  which  that  eonfidenoe^  aeweU  as  all  her  bappintify 
waa  awept  away  at  a  blow ;  and  wholly  unsuipeetlng»  hideed,  of  the  wieaaareB  which  had  beea 
taho«»  and  which  had  laade  saoh  fearful  progreia  towanli  diaposiBg  of  her  to  one  she  so  tho- 
songhly  detested,  she  oootiaued  several  <Uys  dmoping In  Ustlev  apathy  to  all  was  that  passing 
sroand  her,  brooding  over  her  griefs  with  feeUaga  of  angatsh  to  be  imagined  only  by  those 
whose  sensibilities,  have  received  a  similar  shook,  or  looking  forward  to  the  chill  and  dreary 
ftittire,  there  to  find  no  ray  of  coosolatioD  to  oompeoaate  for  the  settled  and  heart-blightiog 
woo  of  the  present.  And  it  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  after  the  event  tiiat  she  acciden- 
tally overheard,  in  a  eonveraatloa  between  ber  mother  and  a  aeighboiir  who  had  called  at  the 
doer,  that  the  intention  of  m&rriage  between  l^rseif  and  Qow  had  been  pnblidy  proclaimed 
the  preceding  Sunday,  and  that  not  a  week  intenreaod  before/  the  fatal  day  fixed  on  for  ita 
eaasiimroation.  The  peer  girl,  as  well  she  might  be^  was  petrified  with  astonishment,  and 
fiHid  with  mingled  emotk>tts  of  dread  and  indignation  at  the  dtsoovery.  Aa  great,  however* 
oi  wae  her  dismay  at  the  dreaded  fiite  which  she  saw  preparing  for  ber— aa  deep  as  was  her 
hsdignation  at  the  offirontery  of  Gow,  and  the  hassaess  of  those  who  had  sanctioned  his  eoo- 
daeiy  she  made  no  outcry,  uttered  no  word  of  alarm  or  reproach,  questioned  no  one,  called 
M  ono  to  ber  council,  or  oven  hinted  that  she  waa  apprised  of  what  was  In  prograas ;  for 
where  should  she  go  for  suoeour  or  advioe^  The  friend,  and  more  than  IHend,  on  whom  she 
had  all  along  relied  to  return  soon  enough  to  relievo  her  tircm  ber  troubles  beibre  any  measofo 
of  actual  compulsion  should  be  used,  had  now  erueHy  deserted,  and  hit  her  unsupported  in 
beaft,  and  Inendless  and  unprotected  in  her  extremities ;  the  neighbours,  if  the  delieaey  of 
bar  feelings  would  permit  her  to  apply  to  them,  were  indiiforent  or  agafaist  her,  or  at  beat 
wo«hi  have  no  power  to  relieve  her ;  and  her  parents^  vrho  should  he  ber  friendly  advisera  and 
protectors,  she  well  knew  were,  instead,  the  abettors,  if  not  the  prime  movers,  of  all  that  had 
hasn  doDSk  She  saw  at  a  glanoe  how  she  had  tieen  entrapped««how  the  advantage  ahe  bad 
«Bwittingly  given  them  had  been  seixed  as  a  pretended  eseuso  for  the  ateps  they  had  tabaa  ; 
md  ahe  ooukl  eaaily  foresee  that  thia  would  furanh  them  with  the  same  plea,  as  falic,  hypo* 
eaitical*  and  base,  as  their  eonsdeaces  most  tell  them  It  was^  for  foreing  her  on  till  she  waa 
Iffairievably  bound  in  by  their  toils.  And  although  die  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  their 
haatnffin  and  treachery,  she  yet  knew  enough  to  fill  her  with  dread  for  the  reault  of  tiieir  ma- 
eblnationa,  and  cause  her  nearly  to  deapair  of  being  able  to  axtrloato  herself*  from  the  snarea 
bf  whieh  they  had  beset  her.  Aad  yet  ahe  at  tifloea  looked  oa  the  fote  that  now  seemed  rapidly 
approaching,  dreaded  as  it  had  been,  and  still  wa^  tober  sober  reflection,  with  anindiflSerenoe  and 
apathy  of  feeling,  which  one  week  befoee  would  have  astonisbed  even  herself  There  was  a 
gfanange  wayward  foeling  that  occasioBaUy  came  mioglhig  in  the  perturbed  tumult  of  her  mhid, 
aad  aeemed  half  to  oourt  the  very  fete  ahe  wouU  avokL  Wby  should  she  care  now,  it  said, 
what  became  of  her  ?  Life  was  now  for  ever  a  blank  to  her,  and  no  happiness  was  to  bo 
aarad  by  avoiding  her  doom ;  and  offended  piide  then  resentfoUy  threw  in  her  plea,  **  Ho 
might  have  saved  all  this;  he  has  cruelly  deserted  me  in  the  hour  t^  need,  and  that  desertfoob 
baridos  withering  my  heart  to  its  oore,  has  thrown  me  Into  the  snares  of  a  villain.  How  the 
tfeaaght,  when  he  heara  of  my  fote,  will  sharpen  the  stfaiga  of  cooscienee  tiiat  must  goad  him 
for  hia  conduct.  Bat  what  irili  he  care,"  she  said,  her  better  feelings  again  predominating, 
**irbatT^^f  he  care  now  for  the  wretdied,  wretched  giri  1**  aad  her  tears  streamed  afresh  at  tbo 
4flfc*«tng  anawer  ber  mind  despairingly  responded.  **  Destroy  thyaelf,'*  whispered  the  tempter. 
Starting  at  the  obtruding  thoogbt,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  poured  out  her  heart  to  her 
Qad«  besought  him  to  banish  these  dreadful  feeUaga  from  her  boiwm»  aad  implored  his  divine 
amiatanee  hi  snatchiag  ber  from  the  threateniag  pofil,  aad  reatoring  her  to  tranquillity.  She 
araae,  meek  and  ealflsad  from  the  devotioa,  aad  took  her  Bible,  there  to  find  some  balm  for 
bsr  bruised  spirit.  She  opeaed  upoa  a  paper  on  whieb  abo  raeeaeeted  aome  tinse  before  to 
Imire  penned  a  sentiment,  and  lefit  it  unfinished  while  hesitatlag  hi  the  choloe  of  a  word.  Her 
ittaation  hanedfotely  beeaase  vivetted  to  the  writing.  Tbewofda  were  repeated  below  on  tha 
avaa  paper,  and  hi  her  owB  hand  apparently  with  the  kcklag  word  aupplied.  When  could  I 
haao  done  thiol  she  aakod  baraalf  la  aarprisab  And  that  word,  too^  which  I  could  not  raaaA 
b  hara-lt  eanaot  be  t  aod  yet  It  Is  my  awB  band. 
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where  she  had  written  her  naipe,  May  Martin.  This  also  she  remembered  to  ha^e  done 
once ;  bat  here  it  was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  and  last  of  all  was  written  May  Gow.  I  never 
coupled  tiuMe  two  names  together;  she  exelaimed,  starting  op,  while  a  flash  of  light  broke  In 
on  her  mind  that  made  her  clap  her  hands  fbr  joy.  The  Bible  had,  till  within  a  day  or  two^ 
lain  in  the  window  in  a  room  where  Gow  had  often  been  alone— -pen  and  faik  were  always 
there— he  must  have  done  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  oonnterfeit  her  hand,— and 
how  well  he  had  sncoeeded.  Bnt  if  he  could  do  this,  why  not  have  also  written  the  letter 
the  had  received  purporting  to  be  from  Ashley— he  did,  he  did.  As  this  rapid  process  m 
throogh  her  mind  to  the  conclusion,  she  flew  to  the  pretended  letter  fh>m  Ashley,  compared 
all  the  little  particularities  of  the  hand  to  the  writing  just  disooTered,  and  doubted  no  loiter* 
*«  It  is,  it  is  so..  He  did  write  me— Martin  gave  the  villain  the  letter,  and  he  kept  It,  and  by  it 
counterfeited  the  hand  in  the  letter  they  gave  me.  Oh,  a  mountain  is  off  my  heart  I  AsUey, 
my  dear  Ashley^  is  fiUthftil.  Ob,  how  could  I  ever  have  doubted  him !  But  I  will  now  ilv»* 
now  save  myself  firom  him— in  spite  of  them  all  I  will  do  it,  and  hesitate  no  knger  abont 
exposing  this  wretch,  and  bringing  him  to  punishment**  Such  were  the  ciclamations  of  Ms^ 
as  she  paced  the  room  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  It  was  her  first  thought  to  write  immediately  tm 
her  lover,  and  she  had  seised  a  sheet  for  the  purpose,  but  a  second  thought  suggested  that  Iho 
real  letter  might,  after  all,  have  contained  something  similar  to  what  she  had  received,  or  at 
least  something  which,  if  she  had  it,  would  materially  vary  what  she  was  about  to  write,  and 
that  she  had  better  defer  her  purpose  till  she  thought  over  the  possibilities  of  obtainiDg  it. 
She  reasoned  that  the  letter  was  ^  in  existence,  as  Gow  would  keep  it,  thinldng  he  might 
have  occasion  to  counterfeit  the  hand  again  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  that  he  pro* 
bably  would  not  carry  it  about  his  person,  for  fear  of  losing  or  aoddentaliy  exposing  it,nnd 
that  it  was  doobtiess  now  in  his  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  most  likely  left  unconcealed,  as  she  had 
gathered  from  various  intimations  that  he  stayed  there  alone,  and  that  no  one  ever  presumed 
to  approach  his  retreat ;  and  having  already  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  employment  nC 
Gow  and  his  associates  hi  the  woods  was  that  of  digging  money  or  precious  ores,  whkli  she 
auppoeed  he  had  persuaded  them  to  believe  could  be  found  there,  and  knowing  that  he  most 
necessarily  be  absent  from  his  cabin  whenever  they  were  engaged  in  digging,  wfiich,  flroM 
Martin's  going  and  return,  she  had  learned  was  the  first  part  of  the  night,  she,  not  thinking 
of  any  one  whom  she  could  employ  for  the  purpose,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  going  her* 
self  into  the  mountain  by  night,  after  the  family  had  retired,  and  attempting  to  get  posocsilen 
of  the  letter.  But  how  should  she  ascertain  where  this  cabin  or  shantee  was  situated  ?  In 
her  younger  years  she  had  often,  and  with  delight,  rambled  through  the  woods  with  her  mates 
in  search  of  nuts,  or  medicinal  roots  and  herbs  fbr  the  yearly  supply  of  the  fiunily.  She  knew 
well  the  whole  tract  of  forest  back  to  the  mountains,  and  even  a  portion  of  them  she  had  ooen* 
sionally  ascended ;  but  how  was  this  to  enable  her  to  find  in  the  night  a  place  which  was  not 
known  even  to  the  associates  of  the  man,  who,  firom  no  creditable  motives,  she  suspected,  had  thus 
carefully  concealed  his  retreat  ?  She  knew  not ;  but  her  discovery  had  given  a  new  impulse 
to  her  life,  rousing  every  thought  and  energy  of  her  soul  into  action ;  and  so  far  from  yieldiii|p 
to  the  obstacle,  her  mind  became  busied  in  expedients  to  overcome  it 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  ahoy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  known  by  the  appefln* 
tion  of  shrewd  David,  the  prefix  of  which  was  gained  him  by  his  uncommon  sagacity  and 
keenness  of  observation  of  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  bdng  the  son  of  a  poor  widow 
of  the  name  of  Butier,  who,  supporting  herself  by  her  loom  and  needle,  and  having  no  busfaie« 
for  the  boy  except  to  take  care  of  her  cow  and  procure  her  wood,  had  left  him  mostly  to 
shift  for  himself;  and  although  bred  in  ignorance,  yet  for  doing  an  errand,  riding  for  the  doc- 
tor in  cases  of  emergency,  or  going  as  an  express  on  affairs  requiring  secrecy  and  prudenee^ 
he  hod  acquired  a  character  for  great  dispatch,  skill,  and  fidelity  ;  and  as  for  finding  a  sheep 
or  kine  strayed  or  lost  in  the  woods,  or  for  the  more  daring  feats  of  seeking  out  the  retreat  of* 
a  mischievous  bear  or  wolf,  none  were  equal  to  shrewd  David ;  for  naturally  intrepid,  nimble 
and  active  as  the  squirrel  which  he  delighted  to  follow  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
crafty  in  expedients  as  the  doubling  fox,  which,  with  the  keenness  of  the  greyhound's  siglit 
and  almost  the  fleetncss,  he  often  drove  to  the  long-eluded  burrow,— there  was  scarcely  a  rood 
of  mountain  or  moorland  in  the  settlement  with  which  he  was  not  fomiliar.  Among  others,  hm 
had  seveni  timoB  been  employed  by  Ashley  as  an  assistant  in  his  surveys  in  the  woodsy  and 
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May  had  often  heard  her  lover  speak  in  the  higheit  temu  of  the  honefty  and  capacity  of  the 
haidy  little  woodeman. 

Ai  our  heroine  tat  by  her  window  fiMsiog  the  garden  at  the  hack  of  the  house,  her  mind 
Absorbed  in  devising  means  for  accomplishing  the  object  on  whksh  we  left  her  pondering^  her 
eye  caught  the  form  of  the  boy  just  described,  sitting  on  a  sick  and  fishhig  for  trout  In  a 
brook  which  ran  by  the  hoose  just  without  the  enclosure  of  the  garden,  and  the  thought  In* 
stantly  occurred  to  her  that  he  would  be  a  useAil  and  traity  assistant  in  effecting  the  object 
slie  had  in  view.  Full  of  this  Uea,  she  immediately  repaired  to  the  fence  opposite,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  the  boy  was  sitting. 

'*  Come,  trout,**  he  was  saying  to  hhaself,  as  he  sat  so  deeply  cngroesed  hi  his  t^xtM^ftg  e^. 
ployment  as  not  to  have  heeded  the  noiseless  approach  of  his  visitor ;  "  come,  come,  tronty. 
Igivesyou  a  lair  invite  to  bo  at  my  breakfest  to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  knows  yon  are  adiing 
to  snap  at  that  worm  as  bad  as  I  am  to  have  you,  so  out  from  nnder  the  rock  with  you  in  a 
jiflhu  Well,  now,  blast  your  scary  picture,  I  guesses  I  can  wait  as  long  as  you  can,  any 
how." 

«« What  luck  to^y,  David?"  at  length  asked  May,  hesitathig  to  interrupt  hfan  hi  hit 
tolik>quy. 

**  Why  r  f  xdaimed  the  boy,  rapidly  throwing  the  glances  of  Us  keen  grey  eyes  about  him 
tlD  they  settled  on  his  fair  interrogator.    '*  Why,  Miss  May !  dog  my  eat,  but  you  half  scares 
me !    What  luck  ?    O,  not  much ;  the  flies  are  getting  so  tlUck  that  the  fishes  begin  to  tUnk 
they  can  get  their  dinners  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  oflbrs  them." 
**  But  you  like  the  employment,  dont  you,  David?** 

**  O  yes,  when  they  aint  so  damty  about  their  victuals,  but  rather  dnQ  music  now ;  I  loves 
better  to  be  scrambling  over  the  mountains  with  Bfr  Ashley.  When  will  he  come  back  ?«. 
but  they  say  be  aint  a-comin*  back  ever.'* 

'^  I  am  sure— I  expect— that  Im,  I  hope  he  will  return,  David,**  replied  May,  blushing  and 
hesitating  at  being  brought  so  very  abruptly  to  the  very  subject  she  had  at  heart 

**  Why,  mother  says  he  sent  a  letter  about  marrying  another  giri ;  and  they  all  say  yon  are 
going  to  marry  that  Mister  Gow,  that  folks  think  is  such  a  wonderful  man,  aod  was  published 
last  Sunday.** 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  I  was  published. " 
'*  Just  heard !— now  that's  a  good  one.  Miss  May.** 
"  David  r 
"What?^ 

**  Could  I  trust  you  with  a  secret  ?^ 
**  What  secret?" 

*'  Why,  if  I  wished  to  engage  your  assistance  in  some  affair  that  I  had  reasons  for  keeping 
secret,  would  you  try  to  oblige  me,  and  keep  it  to  yourself?** 

"  I  mought,  and  then  I  monght  not  again,**  replied  the  boy,  with  a  droll,  shrewd,  half- 
serious,  and  half-joking  expression.    "  I  jumps  at  the  chance  a  month  agone,  but  the  feet  is. 
Miss  May,  when  1  hears  you  are  going  to  have  that  Mister  Gow,  I  don't  like  you  so  well  - 
as  I  wants  to." 

**  Well,  David,  I  don't  blame  you  for  it ;  but  if  that  is  all  you  dislike  in  roe,  we  can  be 
friends  again  at  once ;  for  I  can  assure  you  I  will  never  marry  Gow  if  there  is  any  way  to 
prevent  it.'* 

<*  Good  now  r  exclaimed  he,  jumping  up  with  animation,  and  throwing  down  his  fishpole 
bard  upon  the  rock ;  *'  there !  see  that  pesky  trout  whipping  off  P'  he  continued,  in  an  nnder 
tone,  pointing  into  the  brook. 

*'  But  why,  David,  should  you  care  about  my  marrying  Gow?** 

'*  Because  I  hate»  him.  You  see  I  likes  to  know  what's  gohig  on,  and  goes  one  day  to 
the  mountain,  and  finds  where  they  digs  a  nights  for  money.  Well,  while  I  looks  about  there 
guessing  it  all  out,  down  comes  that  mister  with  a  switch  in  one  hand  behind  him,  and  afore  I 
thinks  anything's  to  pay  gives  me  two  or  three  tough  ones  right  over  my  head,  and  says, 
*  Now  keep  off,  you  little  himp,  or  I  cuts  you  into  mioce  meat'  But  David  Butler  is  not  made 
of  wood— he  remembers  and  thinks.  So  I  watches  everything,  and  soon  makes  up  my  ndnd- 
that  he's  a  black  one,  trying  to  tomfool  the  folks  and  get  away  tMs  vwm^^  to  V  ^ao^^^wtx^ 
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been  round  borrowing  moneyt  and  what  for  it  it  ^  thejr  don't  want  it  to  flMke  Aeir  potatoes 
grow,  I  gucisei.  And  what  for  is  it,  too,  that  be  wants  to  be  alone  there  io  the  mouiltif08» 
where  nobody  must  see  his  place?'* 

-     *'  True,  true,  David;  shrewd  tbej  rightly  oall  you*     I  too  hum  iuspeoted  nearty  adi  tUi^ 
and  still  know  something  besUet  of  the  feUow •    And  now  will  yoo  keep  My  secret  Mid  en^ife 
forme?    It  is  this  same  vilUin  that  I  want  yon  to  assist  me  defaattog.     WiUyon  proabB?** 
**  Yes,  Miss  May«  I  preaUaee  now,  and  what  I  saya  I  does." 

<*  Welt,  David,  I  have  discovered,  m  I  think,  that  the  letter  you  beard  of  was  made  op  by 
Gow  to  deceive  me  and  make  me  listen  to  his  offers." 

**  Zounds  I  rd  fix  him.    And  3tfr  Ashley  didnt  write  ny  letter  ?* 
<*  Yes,  I  am  satisfied,  he  dkl,  for  Gow  ooqU  baifo  bod  no  other  BMons  of  couateiMlhg 
Mr  Ashley's  hand.     Mr  Martin  took  the  letter  froa  the  oAoe  aad  gi»o  it  to  Oow,  tlbo,  I 
feel  very  sure,  has  still  got  it  and  keeps  it  laid  away  in  his  plaoe  hi  the  BMnBCain.    Do  you 
know,  David,  where  this  is  T 

"  I  guesses  pretty  close  at  it.  I  think^  it  is  the  old  cave  that  Mr  Ashley  and  I  oooe  tnds 
in  coming  over  the  mountain.  I  sees  almost  overy  night,  just  after  dark,  a  little  gftn  of  light 
away  up  there,  just  peeping  through  the  trees." 

•*  Is  there  such  a  place  ?— that  is  donbtkas  it  then.  Now,  David,  cmi  yos  go  and  get  mo 
the  letter?" 

••What!  in  the  daytime  ?—fae's  always  there,  and  won't  let  me  hafe  it" 
*•  No,  in  the  night,  when  he  is  away  with  tlie  diggers.** 

**  Maybe  the  old  man*s  there ;  they  do  say,  MiM  May,  he^  the  oM  one  himaell^  helping 
them  to  dig  money  with  the  black  art  I'd  go  for  yoa  and  take  o  bear  out  of  atrap.  If  Itwas  as 
dark  as  a  nigger's  pocket,  for  I  always  knows  how  to  fight  suoh  Ifke-^-bnt  theoid  one  I  Ifoan 
to  go  alone  cause  of  he." 

*•  But  if  I  would  go  with  yon  ?"  said  May,  smiling  at  bis  superstitiow  fears,  bat  Mining  it 
would  be  useless  to  combat  them. 
•^  You  !  you.  Miss  May  r 

**  Yes,  David,  I  will  go^  and  this  very  night,  as  soon  as  mother's  asleep;  tbey  have  not  ben 
digging  for  several  nights  past,  but  I  overheard  Mr  Martin  say  they  were  going  to  begin  agidn 
to-night ;  and  Gow,  of  course,  will  be  absent  from  his  cave.  Will  yon  oome,  go  with  me,  and 
guide  me  to  the  place?" 

**  I  goes,**  said  the  little  fellovT,  plucking  up ;  **  the  old  one  never  comes  near  if  yon  be 
there.  Miss  May,  and  I  fears  nothing  else." 

'<  Well,  then,  meet  me  at  this  spot  to-night,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  light  pot  oat  in  mether^ 
room ;  and  though  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  pay  you  now,  Dand,  I  wiQ  some  day  or  other  tee 
you  handsomely  rewarded.** 

"  I  works  for  pay  sometimes,  canse  mother's  poor ;  but  I  likes  Mr  Ashley,  and  I  Hkei  yoa 
now ;  and  1  goes  just  as  well  for  likes  as  money. " 

So  saying,  and  gathering  himself  up  proudly,  the  little  fellow  took  his  fishing  fmnkncnts 
and  hastily  moved  off;  as  if  his  excited  feelings  were  harrying  hhn  away  to  preparr  ibr  the 
expedition. 

"  Don*t  forget  to  be  here  to-night  in  season,"  said  M«y,  calUng  after  him. 
**  I  never  forgets  anything,"  replied  the  boy,  increasing  his  pace. 

Our  heroine  now  returned  to  her  domestic  avocations  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement^ 
created  by  her  newly  raised  hopes  and  the  thoughts  of  her  projected  adrcntare,  and  tnpa- 
tiently  awaited  the  time  set  for  undertaking  it  It  was  her  first  object  to  obColn  her  letter; 
but  although  her  great  anxiety  for  its  possession  had  prompted  to  this  bohi,  and,  to  a  femrie 
situated  as  she  was,  somewhat  hasardoos  enterprise,  she  yet  had  other  indoeements  to  lU^ 
the  cavern.  She  highly  suspected  Gow  of  deep  and  complicated  viDany,  and  thongfat  it  not 
improbable  that  sometbing  niight  there  be  discovered  which  would  enable  her  to  unmask  Um ; 
for  if  any  of  his  deeds  had  rendered  hhn  obnoxious  to  ponishment  she^  in  view  of  justiee  aad 
public  good,  as  well  as  her  own  wrongs  and  her  own  safety,  wm  ftiUy  determined  to  caqieev 
him  by  every  means  in  her  power,  believing  this  was  now  not  only  dne  from  her,  bat  tli^ 
surest,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  she  could  escape  from  the  dreaded  fete  which  seoned  ft 
aenadngly  impending  over  her  nnprotected  head. 


CITAPTSl  IIL 

At  the  «py  infd  hMir«  Mijr  rqMted  to  Hit  f^  agntti  «ifaillM  fMPdi^  ud  fi>wiUI  bir 
•tardy  IHtle  gvida  tlrawly  thcM  H^iraUjMrdtfav  hvanivid. 

<«  All,  ah,  MiM  Mqr,"  Mid  Dinrid.  enHiowlsF pMrlv  ahM^'  **«?  <•  ^i^  «bi]k  aftir  atti 
Ihflt'sabnnreiMMforalAdjrs  I  foeaat  all  ttw  atarMM  at  iMflV  yMtt  iomnux  whan  U  omm 
dark/* 

<*  Not  ao  aasOy  frtgfatMMd,  David.    Art  yoa  raadf?  laad  oa,  tbtn.* 

On  this,  they  nleatly  ttt  Ihnrtrd  aeroti  tht  itldi^  aod  taao  iMflhad  tht  woodf,  fit. 
hn  tBterioff  theo^  htwever,  tht  boy,  propoilaf  a  htk,  tMOilti  levtral  UXk  ttnaipt  lacces- 
ahrtly  Cor  obtaining  an  obttnration,  and  havfaig  at  laBttutottdtdthttttiifBtd  to  tht  iklt  tf  hit 
ntnpanioB,  aadobttniid** 

**  I  tees  a  Uttlt  twinklt  ap  thtrt  once  in  a  whilt  Ktherfc  I  attt  li  from  htrt  noir ;  jiien^ 
look  where  I  points;  do  you  stt  it  now?** 

«*  Ah,  ytt,  I  did  tatoh  it  then." 

^  WtU,  that's  tht  piatt ;  about  half  a  nilt  off;  I  kntva  a  good  ctw  path  to  tht  aiouD- 
tain,  but  when  we  gttt  there  I  luiows  but  ont  way  to  tht  cavt  .natitn  bad  and  stttp  too, 
MiM  May,  but  I  finds  tht  way  for  ail  the  dark ;  and  htrt  ImI  tht  tnd  of  this  cord— I  brings  it 
§Bt  yon  to  hang  on  to,  st  yon  dan%  get  lost  in  tht  bothtiL  Aad  ntir.  Mist  May,  if  you  aint 
afeard,  1  lead  you  to  the  spot ;  I  gntsses  that  misttr  hat  ttm^  dtwn  anoog  tht  diggen  by 
tUt  tfant,  fbr  I  watohts  and  tttt  thtni  going  aibrt  I  ttMti  iur  yttt;  to  B0ir»  if  tht  old  man 
isn*t  there,  we  finds  a  tltar  ran,  and  no  anakts.* 

**  David,"  said  May,  not  knowing  how  &r  tht  boy's  hobgtbUn  fcart  might  carry  him, 
in  catt  they  met  any  tnt,  and  btkig  awart  bow  nmchdtptndtd  on  him  in  tht  adventure, 
**j9a  havt  yery  wrong  notitns  abtnft  this  old  man  wh*  hat  bttn  sttn  about  htrt ;  ht  is 
either  some  poor  crazy  vagabond,  or  else  a  brothtr  rtgne  of  Ooir»  bntv  at  jUl  trents,  nothing 
mora  than  a  num." 

**  Oh,  I  fears  nothing  for  him ;  tanst  if  fat  be  tht  old  oani  nwhtn  ht  ittt  you,  l^fim  May, 
ht  dtart  out  in  a  hnrry." 

Tht  boy  now  plungtd  into  tht  woods,  followed  by  his  dariof  tomptnion,  and  striking  intoijl 
tht  path,  procteded  slowiy  and  cautiously  on  to  the  foot  tf  the  mountains  at  some  little  dia- 
tonet  from  whtra  tht  monty  diggers  were  assembiing  for  tiitir  night  optratitns. 

It  was  the  same  niglit  whidi  wt  have  already  deseribtd  tt  proving  so  tidting  and  foarfnl 
to  thtst  tnthnsiasts  in  sttwhing  lor  tht  buried  massmtn,  we  having  ibund  it  most  convenient 
in  describing  their  operations,  to  go  forward  of  the  events  of  tht  other  part  of  our  narrative. 

Tht  night  was  nnusnally  dark,  and  the  thick  mam  of  the  ftiU  grown  ftdiage  of  the  heavy 
4nperfaanging  finrest  completely  shutting  out  the  ftint  tufihsions  of  tht  skyligfat,  which  was  • 
tcarody  ptrctptible  even  in  the  open  field,  and  adding  a  stm  deeper  shade  to  the  ordinary 
darkness,  no  common  or  unaccustomed  hand  oonkl  have  meoeedtd  in  advaneiog  in  the  woodt 
at  an,  much  less  m  reachhig  any  given  point  at  a  distanetb  But  shrawd  David,  fiuoiliar  with 
'«rary  peculiar  tree,  every  tun  of  the  path,  and  every  knequality  of  the  ground,  and  possessed 
4if  a  vision  uncommonly  aeotOb  oarrying  n  long  stick  in  his  hand  to  apprise  him  of  each  interr 
posing  obstacle,  while  hk  bare  feet  informing  him  by  the  feel  ol  tht  first  step's  dtviation  from 
the  slightly  trod  path,  threaded  the  diiBeaR  way  with  snrprishig  aoouracy,  finding  but  Mttle 
trtttble  Ibr  bimsdf,  and  kindly  endeavouring,  by  removing  every  limb  or  bush  from  the  way, 
nad  timely  notifying  her  of  every  log  or  other  ebstade  to  be  surmounted,  to  aid  his  less  prao- 
tiled  oompanion  in  her  mora  essbarrassed  progress. 

Sometimes  the  retohrtion  of  May  for  ammntnt  wavertd,  andhtrhtart  ahnost  misgavt  her  at  ^ 
4ht  boklnets  of  her  own  undtitoking  and  tht  difieulties  of  its  aocomplishmtnt ;  but  a  sense  of  * 
htr  own  wrongs  as  often  oecnrring  to  rouse  her  bosom  to  resittanesw  and  the  thoughts  of 
^iliat  must  soon  be  her  ihto  without  a  perseverance  in  her  plant,  impelling  her  onward  to 
action,  bora  up  her  courage  through  all,  and  tempered  her  nauatty  nuhl  spurit  with  an  energ}' 
•ndtqnatt  to  the  trying  emergency. 

They  at  length  arrived  at  tiw  fM>t  of  the  hera  ttttpiy  ascending  moontain.  David  now 
#iiin  ti»t  to  a  bait  fbr  the  pwpott  of  atotrtahdJig  hif  bttiincii  and  findintc  thA  \B^ 
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plac«  for  climbing  tbe  ascent    After  groping  about  awhile,  he  returned,  and  informing  May 
that  he  bad  succeeded  in  finding  the  place  where  he  tattended  to  go  np,  he  led  her  to  the  spot 

^  Now,  Miss  May,"  he  said  in  a  low,  cautious  tone,  **  now  for  the  tougher.  I  listens  and 
Jnst  heart  the  diggers  aft  their  work— not  a  great  ways  off  from  here  they  artt  now.  That 
mister,  I  guesses,  has  come  down  afore  this ;  but  If  he  aint,  and  we  meets  him,  I  heaii 
him  coming  time  enough,  and  when  I  gfTos  three  jeriLS  of  the  cord  you  must  slink  under  a 
bush  or  somethfaig,  and  Ue  still  as  a  mouse,  and  I  does  the  same  till  he  geU  by.  So  now  Isfs 
pull  for  it* 

•*  Bless  meP  said  May,  Just  behig  able  to  discern  the  dark  outUne  of  the  steep,  which  rose 
like  the  side  of  a  house  before  her.    "  Bless  me,  Davkl,  we  havn*t  got  to  climb  up  barer 

•*  Yes,  no  other  way  for  it— but  never  mind,  we  goes  it— and  I  tdls  you  what,  Mim  Blajt 
you  tie  the  end  of  the  oord  round  you,  ttke  I've  done— there  I  now  let  them  white  hands  work 
for  their  living.  I  seises  at  the  roots  and  bushes  along  up,  and  if  you  polls  me  back,  you  most 
be  stronger  than  that  pesky  old  bear  that  grappled  hold  of  my  trowsers  last  summer,  just  as  I 
springs  and  scrambles  up  a  sapling  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her." 

With  this  they  commenoed  their  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  climbing  the  momitaln. 

Slowly  clambering  from  tree  to  tree  and  rock  to  rock,  our  sturdy  and  active  little  moun- 
taineer, followed  by  his  scarcely  lem  agile  and  resolute  companion,  continued  to  work  Us  waj 
several  hundred  feet  up  the  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  levol, 
beyond  which  an  upright  and  wall«like  ledge  interposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their 
proceeding  any  forther  in  the  dfanecUon  they  had  been  pursuing. 

•«  Ah  1  I  remembers  this  cute  pfaMse,"  whispered  David,  as  they  both  dropped  down  9m  a 
mossy  rock,  on  reaching  the  summit  through  sheer  eshaustfon  from  the  severity  of  thefr 
struggles.  '*I  remember  this — we  are  most  there  now — only  go  along  a  piece  on  thk  level 
tin  we  comes  to  tbe  end,  and  then  when  we  mounts  another  rock,  and  jnst  gets  roud  a 
point  of  a  ledge,  there's  the  eave— no  trouble  but  we  finds  it  cause  see  I  there's  more  Qght, 
now  we*ve  got  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  down  there  below." 

Our  adventurers  again  set  forward  along  the  scanty  shelf  towards  the  north,  keeping  as 
near  to  the  ledgy  barrier  on  the  left  as  possible,  as  on  the  right  and  often  within  a  yard  of 
their  feet  yawned  the  black  and  fearful  chasm  of  the  precipice,  here  foiling  down  perpem 
dicularly  some  hundred  feet  beneath  them.  They  soon,  however,  and  safely  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  their  walk  in  this  direction.  For  at  this  place,  whUe  the  shelf  along  which,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  yards,  they  had  now  passed,  considerably  wkiened,  a  taD  rock  shot  out  boldly  * 
from  the  ledge  on  the  left,  formbg  a  rectangular  arena  of  several  square  rods  of  level  suifoce^ 
in  the  comer  of  which  stood  a  small  tree  whose  branches  overtopped  the  ledge  above^  hers 
not  more  than  ten  feet  in  height 

*<  There,  Miss  May,"  said  the  little  guide,  •*  when  we  gets  up  a  top  of  this  we  are  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  place  where  the  snister  stays,  as  I  now  feels  sure,  cause  I  finds  the  twigs  and 
bushes  broke  off  along  back  there  where  be  brushes  by  in  going  and  coming,  and  I  knows 
weU  enough  nobody  else  comes  to  this  mortal  place."  • 

'*  Yes,  David,  but  how  are  we  ever  to  get  up  there  ?** 

*'Why,  I  supposed  all  the  time  that  heM  a  fixed  up  some  contrivance  to  get  np  and 
down,  but  I  sees  none.  When  Mr  Ashley  and  I  come  down,  we  gets  up  Into  the  top  of  that 
tree ;  but  you  cant  climb,  can  you.  Miss  May  ?** 

**  I  never  tried  it  DavM,  I  believe,  or  at  least  not  lately ;  but  is  there  no  other  way  T 

**  Stop  a  bit— let's  see  a  little,**  replied  tbe  boy.  So  saying,  and  passing  along  the  base  of 
the  ledge,  he  soon  announced  that  he  saw  something  projecting  over  the  top  of  the  rock 
which  he  thought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  ladder.  And  now  nimbly  mounting  the  tree  and 
jumping  on  to  the  rock,  he  proceeded  to  let  down  the  contrivance  he  had  discovered,  which 
proved  to  be  a  light  ladder,  composed  of  two  poles  distended  at  tbe  ends  by  split  sticks,  with 
strong  bark  ropes  confined  at  proper  intervals  to  the  sides  to  serve  in  lieu  of  rounds.  Our 
heroine  courageously  mounted,  and  soon  stood  at  the  side  of  her  companion  on  the  top  of  tho 
rock.  Here  they  found  another  level,  terminating  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  rt>ds  is 
another  and  still  loftier  ledge  of  rocks.  After  pulling  up  and  carefully  adjusting  the  ladder 
In  iu  original  position,  David  proposed,  as,  from  finding  the  ladder  at  the  top,  Gow  might  stUl 
be  in  the  cave,  to  leave  May  under  a  projecting  diflf;  and  go  round  the  point  of  tbe  i«d|% 
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wbldi  only  intenrciMd  between  thta  aiul  the  cave,  for  the  pvpofe  of.  recoimoiteriiig  the 
gpot.    Aooordingljr  he  iiobele«ly  flunk  Itway,  and  after  a  thoit  abienoe  he  retamed,  and 
oreepinf  doie  ap  to  Maj,  he  pot  hie  moath  to  her  ear  and  wUipere^ 
**  Sure  as  guni,  MIis  May,  they  be  there  yet  T 

**  They  T  repeated  the  other  with  aoaea^tlon*  ''they  t  who?  are  thera  two  of  them?* 
**  Yea,  the  inifter,  and  another  ohUah  man,  who  I  ahnoat  thinka  mtiit  be  the  <dd  man  him-^ 
self;  though  for  certain  he  aint  got  the  tame  awful  queer  then  oa  now  that  he  had  when  I 
geta  a  peep  at  him  one  day  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They*ve  bnttt  cfht  a  aort  of  place  with 
atilMa  and  bark  right  afore  the  caTe,  so  as  to  make  it  oome  all  in.oneroom ;  so  I creepa 
np  behind,  and  gets  a  look  at  'em  through  the  hotef.** 

"  Ah,  ha  r  mnsed  May,  "  thia  old  man  then  wears  a  disguise— he  is  beyond  all  donbt  an 
Mwdate  of  Gow.     Bat  what  Is  to  be  done  now,  David  ?** 

'*  Why,  I  thhiks  we  better  creep  round  where  I  did,  so  as  to  be  on  the  back  side,  cause  I 
expects  the  mister,  and  may  be  tother  one,  comes  this  way  soon  now  to  go  down  to  the 
diggers ;  and  if  they  takes  a  light  they  see  us,  but  if  we  goes  round  there,  they  won*t  go  that 
way  for  anything,  I  guesses ;  and  if  they  do,  we  can  slink  off  hito  the  bushes,  for  there's  a 
dear  run  that  way.  So  we  better  get  round  there  and  wait  till  they  goes,  or  we  give  it  up.** 
May  at  ooce  failing  in  with  this  advice,  our  adventurers  proceeded  with  the  utmost  silence 
and  caution  round  the  projecting  pobt,  and  immediately  found  themaelves  directly  in  front 
eC  and  not  twenty  yards  from,  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Voices  were  now  distinctly  heard 
iritUn,  while  a  portion  of  light  escaped  through  the  narrow  entrance,  which  was  stopped  by 
setting  a  broad  piece  of  bark  upright  on  the  inner  side  before  it.  With  a  slight  shudder 
May  obeyed  the  motions  of  her  guide,  and  they  passed  on,  keephag  aa  great  a  distance  from 
the  eave  as  the  still  continued  precipice  on  the  right  woold  aafoly  permit  and  soon  reached 
a  spot  where  the  offset  of  the  ledge  forming  the  cave  seemed  to  tenninate,  leaving  an  opening 
of  only  a  gentle  rise  upon  the  mountain.  Here,  safe  from  discovery,  they  sat  down  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  inmates  of  the  cave,  the  new  addition  or  front  of  which  was  still  in 
plalD  sight 

See  that  little  streak  of  light  through  the  side  there,  Miss  May?    Well  there's  where  1 
geta  my  peep.    Suppose  now  you  creeps  up  and  tries  it,  and  I  comae  after  yon  geta  sttD."    ^ 
**  Can  I  do  it  without  danger  of  being  heard?*' 

^  Yes,  if  yon  hd^  every  phuse  where  you  puts  your  foot  down,  to  see  that  there's  no  dry 
brush  or  leavee  to  make  a  noise.** 

Another  moment  and  our  herehie  was  glkling  silently  to  the  spet>— aiyither,  and  she  waa 
bteethlniily  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  was  passing  within.  The  two  worthies  were  seeted 
one  rode  bench  made  of  a  deft  log,  placed  before  a  email  Are,  bnflt  Just  without  the  entrance 
of  the  natural  cave,  so  as  to  afford  the  smoke  a  chance  of  escape  through  the  opening  left  In 
the  berk  roof  abovOi 

**  I^efa  see.  to-day  Is  Thunday,"  observed  the  elder,  a  man  apparently  abont  fifty,  the  first 
to  break  sflence  after  May's  arrival  at  her  loophole.  "  To-day  Is  Tbnrsday ;  next  Tuesdaj 
evening  brings  your  concern  to  a  Ibcus,  hey?* 

"  Next  Tuesday,  my  okl  boy.  Is  the  day  that  givea  me  as  suMurt  a  little  Jade  of  a  wifo  ae 
ever  handled  broomstick  -together  with  all  the  appurtenenoos  therannto  belonging,  as  my  old 
dedTs  perdsment  used  to  run.** 

.**  Ay,  ay,  the  appnrtenanoes  alter  division,  remember  I  As  to  wifo^  she  should  have  bee» 
MUBod  last,  she  is  but  the  Inenmbrance." 

**  Why,  as  for  that.  Col,  she  is  reaDy  so  smooth  a  piece  that  I  tUnk  I  ean  sti^  to  and  be 
qoUe  hnsbandlike  for  a  year  or  so,  and  by  that  time  I  intend  to  have  all  said  appurtenances  ia 
tiM  shape  of  cash  in  my  pocket;  after  which  I  shall  probably  be  ready  for  a  little  high  life  by 
way  of  adventures  again." 

"  Having  duly  and  fanpartiaOy  divided * 

**  What  a  suspicious  devH  you  are,  CoL  Yes,  yes,  I  am  honest  and  honour  bright  in  thia 
business,  depend  on*t.** 

"  Really  1  You  well  know  how  I  can  help  mysdf  If  you  dent  walk  straight,  my  consd« 
entlous  lad." 

*|  Come,  none  of  your  threaieiUng t  I  can  do  as  much  ema  at  that  aa  yem  can^Itisa. 
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tfrinkfaig.  But M to tUt iMr,  1  tntij mfjimmmhewM MtiftM to fhara tht phiMfr» lH 
it  be  •■  BMieii  •»  it  — y,  iwr  jf—  tot  ■Urted  Iht  |w^}tol  — d  §un  —  th>  rhwMi,  Bat  ktm^ 
Col,  (UdyottbippentoiiidMtthaittlitoldaMiaMU  MMhawitt?  |mi  Wf«r  tdd  ■•  «^ 

actly»  I  think.** 

«'  Why,  iMtfim^  tiMt  tkd  aid  ma  wai  oonftMd.  and  all  oCheit  Hmm  wka  taMrlj  luMwae 
ditd  or  reoMftd,  I  teatuwd  to  tpmd  lome  awoths  hi  toim,aad  lannJniny  thwe  tIB  idUr<b> 
old  fellow  popped  oO;  mhm  tlia  labjeot  of  liit  ihrnOy  aad  atttte  wai  agood  do«l  talkad  aft 
I  htppoBod  ooo  day  to  Ofiriwor  a  laivyer,  who  draw  tha  ivin»  toUiag  a  friead  all  tha  p««&i 
ealari:  be  laid  Pkraak  had  wHttoa  1m>bm  a  poaitaat  lettar>  infMiniaff  hit  iiAer  of  hia  prima 
mtrriage,  in  the  days  of  hit  wild  oati,  long  before  he  weat  ahraad,  aad  that  thoogh  kk  vile 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  tot  ehiU,  yet  that  cbUd  probably  waa  itOl  llffaig,  harhig  haaa  left 
with  some  family  in  the  north  part  of  New  Hampihire,  and  wiadhig  off  by  aiking  tha  eld 
man's  (brghreneas,  and  hopfaig  he  would  provide  for  hIa  ehihl,  a  daagfater*  he  was  tald ;  on 
which  the  old  oum  forgot  all  his  temper,  threw  the  old  will,  eatting  Frank  off,  into  tha  lira-* 
nude  a  new  one,  givhig  bfaa  all  bis  property  except  these  legacies,  hi  ease  the  ghl  waa  atob 
I  afterwards  went  to  the  register's  oAoe  myself,  aad,  under  aome  pretence  or  otliar,  gat  a  pea|i 
at  the  wUU  and  found  it  aa  I  had  heard.  It  was  then,  knowing  Frank  would  oema  home  Aaai 
France  ea  soon  aa  he  heard  of  hia-fother's  death,  to  take  possession  of  bis  eetate,  I  huDtadyon 
up  and  put  you  on  thia  aefaeme^  so  as  to  have  all  done  before  his  return." 

**  And  all  shall  be  daae^  my  precious  old  match-maker ;  but  my  rtrj  good  frisadab  tha 
money  diggers,  are  by  thia  time  on  the  ground  below,  and  doubtless  impatient  for  my  finmhig 
I  must  be  off.    Lot*8  see,  hear  many  of  rour  salt  and  water  rusty  dollars  did  we  bury  thaia?" 

«« Just  thirty,  I  beliava*'' 

**  Five  apiece,  hey?  Zounds,  how  the  fellows  will  Jump  at  the  sight  of  *em  if  they  aia  ^ 
domestic  manufacture  that  is  If  my  very  worthy  friend»  tha  deril  here,  doD*t  fi%htoa  tham 
out  of  thefar  senses.** 

**  Yea,  but  you  had  better  hare  heard  to  me,  Qow,  agad  put  them  off  till  tha  Bi|^  bafoia 
or  after  you  are  married.  The  fools,  I  am  afraid,  will  go  and  pass  some  of  thrir  doHan^ 
and  then  we  atand  an  even  chance  to  get  blown  up  before  yen  bring  your  aflabr  to  a  paial** 

"  Blown  up— 4iow?  We  get  five  hundred!  dollars  of  the  real  to-night^  and  aa  for  whal 
they  dig  up,  we  shall  not  pass  it ;  and  who  can  know  where  it  comes  from  V 

**  No,  no ;  but  they  will  soaw  way  or  other  ooanect  it  with  }'0u ;  and  if  they  do  aaipect 
you,  J  tell  you  again,  ten  to  one  it  don't  blow  your  marriage  into  moonshine." 

"  They  won't  pass  it;  our  plan  of  secrecy,  till  they  get  feirly  hold  of  the  treaaaiab  will 
prevent  that,  at  least  till  I  secure  my  treasure,  and  the  nest  day,  under  preteoee  of  a  ifeaii 
journey,  I  am  off  with  my  wifo,  yon  see ;  and  you  the  same  aight  aa  soon  aa  yon  fold  vm 
feirly  buckled,  I  auppoee.  But  I  most  go ;  have  you  your  diaguise  ready.— the  pboaphirui 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  your  mask  ?  Well,  then,  come  oo  pretty  soon— ^t  a  gaad  pa» 
sition  in  the  bushes  near,  and  when  I  sing  out  'Thara'i  tha  BMNiey,  aehoe  it,*  than 
but  you  wiU  know  how  to  manage.** 

With  this,  Gow,  lighting  a  small  pocket  lantern,  with  which  both  he  and  hk 
eeemed  provided,  left  the  cabin;  and  May,  who  sat  trembling  with  apprshenrfon  loit  ha 
shonld  come  round  the  oomer  and  diacover  her,  soon,  to  her  great  relief;  heard  hha  let  doam 
the  ladder  and  descend.  David,  after  Gow's  departure,  came  crawling  to  tha  aida  of  hia 
companion,  and  now  shared  with  her  the  crevice  la  observuig  tha  movemeato  of  tha  re* 
maining  inmate  of  the  place.  The  old  man,  on  being  left  alone,  aoon  sunk  into  a  daa^ 
reverie,  and  sat  so  long  hi  Ma  mute  and  motionless  abstraction  that  bis  dlent  and  "■■^wfti'^td 
observers  began  to  fimr  that  he  intended  to  nimaln,  or  that  he  would  fall  asleep,  aad  thai 
defeat  their  purpose  of  searching  the  interior ;  at  last,  bowerer,  rousing  up  and  shakhif  off 
his  seeming  lethargy,  he  arose,  went  buck  into  the  cave,  and  brought  out  the  dtfieront  aitidia 
of  his  disguise  for  the  part  be  was  about  to  enact  in  the  feroe  belour.  He  t^n,  takini^  apaad 
fitUng  on  a  fHgfatfhUaoking  mash,  tamed  round,  protruding  his  hing  neok  forward  tot  on 
one  side  thon  another,  as  if  practising  attitudes  and  trying  to  hit  on  the  moat  hldeoui. 
-  •' Wheugh,  wheugh,"  want  David,  forcing  out  hia  breath  in  a  aort  of  lialf«whistla,  aadthta 
suddenly  checked  himself  and  relapsing  into  silence.  ^ 

The  aU  aiB  neat  toiA  feom  a  Uttk  boa«  and  nibbed  foand  tha  naall  aatleti  for  tiM  ayat 
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and  mouth  what  appeared  to  be  a  whitish  subitane^  b«t  whkh,  as  tiii  ihade  occaaioiially  fell 
on  the  face,  shone  like  fire.  Then  taking  off  his  ocMit»  roUiaf  hit  shirt  sleevet  op  to  his  shooidtfrs 
and  baring  his  neciL,  he  drew  somo  bright  red  oohre  aevmni  tiflMafroaa  ear  to  oar»  giving  his  throat 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cot  acroat  in  a  long  bloodj  gash ;  after  whieh  be  put  on  an  dd 
aleeveless  shirt,  apparently  besmeared  in  spots  with  gore,  and  then  innnonnted  this  dress  with 
a  wUte  horse-hair  whig,  rising  stiff  and  bristly  on  the  top  of  the  head  }Ske  a  toft  of  porenpine 
quills,  and  flowing  down  in  long  snaky  ringlets  over  his  neak  and  shonkiars  below,  making  ^  a 
whole  as  grotesque  and  hideous  as  wcJI  could  be  ImagtnAL  Having  thus  completed  his  equip- 
ment, he  lit  his  lamp,  and  carefully  raking  up  Uie  fire,  departed  to  be  ready  for  the  per- 
formance, with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acqnaiated. 

'*  O,  lightning  !**  exclaimed  David,  as  soon  as  the  receding  footstapt  of  the  man  had  diad 
away  on  his  ear,  "  the  very  dog-skin  tiiat  I  fees  by  the  wood-side— I  knows  him  the  minute 
be  gets  his  queer  tother  face  on.  Well,  if  I  didn't  think  all  the  time  Jit  must  be  the  old  one  t 
But  now — whcugh  !  he's  no  more  devil  than  1  be." 

**  I  fear  he  is,  David,  in  wickedness.** 

**  O,  he*s  as  bad  as  the  old  one,  maybe — ^but  what  thinks  you  he's  going  to  do,  Miss 
May?** 

**  I  have  learned  their  whole  plot  You  were  right  in  your  snspicfcms.  These  deliberate 
vnialns  are  about  to  defraud  these  men,  whbm  they  have  doped  with  the  idea  of  finding  a 
treasure,  out  of  a  large  sum  uf  money,  and  are  expecting  to  get  hold  of  it  to-night.  I  have  also 
liaard  some  very  strange  things  about  myself^  I  think  it  must  be— which  I  may  some  time  tell 
you.  But  now,  David,  let  us  proceed  to  the  business  for  which  we  came*«what  I  have  been 
Uatctting  to  had  nearly  driven  it  from  my  mind.  If  you  will  watch  at  the  point  of  rocka 
yonder,  to  give  me  notice  should  either  of  them  return,  I  will  go  in  myseU^  and  aee  what  can 
be  found.** 

The  boy  readily  complying.  May  now  unhesitatingly  entered  the  place  just  left  by  the  un- 
•uspeeting  foes  of  her  happiness,  who  were  little  dreaming  that  while,  with  such  confidence 
of  snooess,  they  were  weaving  the  meshes  of  their  toils  for  others,  the  least  suspected  of  their 
intended  victims,  a  poor  unfriended  girl,  had  already  fSathomed  their  vUlanous  designs,  and  was 
rapidly  preparing  a  mine  soon  and  fatally  to  oxplode  beneath  their  feet  On  entering  the 
cabin.  May  kindled  a  bright  fire,  and  proceeded  to  the  search.  Going  at  once  into  the  interior 
of  the  rock  she  came  to  a  rude  shelf,  on  which  were  placed  some  articles  of  provision,  among 
which  Was  a  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  of  her  own  baking,  while  beneath,  on  the  smooth  stone 
floor,  were  ranged  a  plate  or  two,  a  few  knives  and  forks,  and  the  scanty  utensils  with  which 
they  prepared  their  food.  Pausing  a  moment  over  these  with  womanly  curiosity  and  criti- 
cism, she  'pi|ssed  on,  and  soon  came  across  sundry  tools^  the  use  of  which  she  at  first  was  at  a 
lose  to  understand.  A  few  imperfectly  formed  dollars,  however,  laying  near,  and  now  catching 
her  eye,  at  once  explained  the  mystery — they  were  a  die  and  other  implements  for  coining. 

**  Now,"  said  she,  exultingly,  well  aware  of  the  penalties  of  counterfeithig,  *'  now,  at  leait» 
I  have  him  in  my  power— but  that  for  a  Ust  resort*' 

And  she  went  on  prying  in  vain  into  every  place  and  comer  for  the  main  object  of  her 
search,  till  she  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  success.     Turning  to  take  one  look  more, 
however,  before  she  went  out  at  the  door,  she  espied  a  pocket  inkstand,  and  the  corner  of  some 
writhig-paper  protruding  from  a  small  opening,  or  crevice,  in  the  rock  over  the  fire,  which  was 
not  observable  from  other  parts  of  the  room.     She  flew  to  the  spot,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
bench  placed  slantingly  against  the  rock,  made  shift  to  reach  and  draw  out  the  loose  paper,, 
among  the  leaves  of  which  was  a  crumpled  and  soiled  letter.     Hastily  descending,  and  holding 
it  to  the  fire,  she  looked  at  the  superscription — run  her  eye  quickly  over  a  few  lines  here  and 
there— glanced  at  the  signature  at  the  bottom,  and,  with  an  ejaculated—**  Thank  Heaven  t** 
eagerly  thrust  the  precious  prize  into  that  female  *'  recepUde  of  things  lost  on  earth,"  the  trusty 
botom.     Carefully  replacing  everything  as  she  found  it,  she  hurriedly  left  the  cave,  and  in 
another  moment  had  announced  her  success  and  her  discoveries  to  her  companion,  and,  with 
him,  was  on  her  way  homeward. 

Another  half  hour  found  our  heroine  standing  on  the  snot  at  the  garden  where  she  started, 
Mfo  returned  from  the  exciting  and  perilous  adventures  of  the  night,  and  giving  directions  to 
lier  trusty  little  friend  to  be  there  the  next  morning,  to  take  a  letter  to  the  village  to  her 
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betrothed,  to  whom  ihe  oooldViow  poor  out  her  loiil  with  confidence  as  undoubtlng  ni  the 
freth  lit  fimme  of  her  lore  was  nnqocnchable. 

We  will  not  atteiB|»t  to  analyse  or  describe  the  tamnHoous  and  mingled  feelings  thtt 
agitated  the  bosom  of  May  after  she  found  her  bead  safely  resting  on  her  i^low  on  thsl 
arentfal  night  Now  prayers  of  thank  Adness  at  her  timdy  discovery  of  the  plots  of  her  enemiss 
were  moving  her  lips— now  tears  of  joy  at  the  possession  of  a  priie  bringing  such  happtnev 
to  her  heart  were  soflbsing  her  sleeplew  eyes,  and  now  various  and  tatallsing  conjectores  were 
Tacking  her  mind  as  she  deeply  pondered  on  the  vagne  and  partial  inteUlgenoe  she  had 
obtained  concerning  her  own  history,  hitherto  a  blank  to  her,  but  now  connected,  she  ao 
longer  doubted,  with  her  present  misfortune^  and  giving  rise  to  her  tormentor's  anzlety  to 
force  her  into  maniage— till  her  busy  thoughu  and-  variant  emotions  gradually  fading  and 
ainking  in  chaoe,  became  ndngled  and  lost  in  the  blank  oblivion  of  the  living  death  which 
**  nature's  great  restorer,  balmy  sleep,*'  brings  to  the  distnibed  and  weary. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Thb  first  dawning  l%ht  of  the  next  morning  found  May  eagerly  poring  over  tlie  letter  she  hal 
the  last  night  so  ludLily  obtained.  She  found  it  all  that  she  expected,  and  all  that  her  heart 
desired.  It  told  glowingly  of  his  unabated  affections— of  his  anxiety  to  clasp  her  in  his  arm^ 
and  wound  off  by  expressing  bis  hope  and  expectation  of  being  able  to  return  aoaae  weeks 
sooner  than  he  told  her  at  their  parting.  After  she  had  finished  the  perusal,  and  before  any  one 
else  was  stirring  in  the  house,  she  seised  her  pen  and  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Ashley,  briefiy 
relating  all  that  bad  occurred  since  his  departure,  and  imploring  him,  as  he  loved,  as  he  would 
save  her,  to  fly  to  her  relief. 

Soon  after  breakfast.  May  caught  a  glance  of  her  new  ally,  coming,  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment, carlessley  fishing  along  up  the  brook  to  the  old  place  of  rendezvous,  where  he  patiently 
awaited,  behind  the  intervening  shrubbery,  the  coming  of  his  mistress,  who  soon  found  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  away  unobserved  and  approach  him.  Entrusting  her  letter  to  his  care,  to  be 
^ven  into  the  post-master's  own  hand,  she  informed  David  that  she  had  determined  to  get  a 
delay  of  the  time  set  for  the  wedding  long  enough  to  allow  Ashley  to  reach  there  previotts 
to  the  day  to  which  she  was  in  hopes  of  getting  the  wedding  postponed.  This  was  her  first 
resort ;  and  if  this  foiled,  she  must  then  make  use  of  the  means  which  last  night's  adventure 
had  given  her,  for,  as  much  as  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  recoiled  at  becoming  the  pnblae 
accuser  of  Gow  of  a  crime  in  which  she  was  fearAil  that  Martin,  and  perhaps  others,  would 
be  implicated,  she  believed  this  the  only  way  then  left  her  of  averting  the  now  doubly  revoltii^ 
destiny  that  awaited  her.  With  ^is,  and  commissioning  him  to  get  some  trifling  articles  at 
the  village  store,  she  dismissed  her  messenger  with  directions  to  repair  to  the  same  spot  on 
his  return. 

At  Martin's  return  to  the  house  for  his  noon  meal.  May,  fceBng  herself  impelled  by  the 
necessity  of  Immediate  action,  and  making  an  effort  to  overcome  her  reluctance  to  any  further 
negotiation  with  one  who  had  acted  so  treacherously  towards  her,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  he  had  token  as  preliminary  to  his  bestowing  her 
an  Gow,  and  besought  him  and  his  wife,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  relinquish  thur  crud 
purpose.  But  she  besought  them  in  vain.  They  replied  only  as  she  had  anticipated,  by  now 
pleading  not  only  her  conditional  promise,  but  what  Martin  termed  her  after  consent,  and 
insisted  on  her  yielding  without  farther  ado.  Perceiving  any  more  entreaty  on  this  point 
useless,  she  then  begged  a  postponement  for  a  few  weeks.  But  this  request  recsiTed 
even  less  favour  than  the  former ;  and  although  they  hod  manifested  no  surprise  when  sha 
apprized  them  of  her  knowledge  of  her  publishment  and  the  appointment  of  the  day  of  wed- 
ding, believing,  doubtless,  she  had  heard  it  from  some  neighbour,  and  being  well  pleased  pro- 
bably that  they  had  thus  been  saved  the  task  of  making  to  her  an  announcement  which  thej 
knew  must  soon  be  made,  and  which  they  could  hardly  put  on  the  face  to  make,  although 
they  had  shown  no  surprise  in  this  or  her  subsequent  request,  yet  the  moment  she  spoke  of 
a  delay,  they  started,  exchanged  glances  of  suspicion,  and  without  assigning  the  least  reaatm 
t<sr  refusing  to  listen  to  what  would  have  been,  on  their  assumption  of  Ashley's  desertniw 
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neither  dangerous  to  thefr  purposes  nor  unreasonable  in  itself,  pointedly  denied  her  request, 
and  in  such  bitterness  of  expression  and  unfeeling  abuse,  as  t[rov«  her  again  in  tears  from  the 
room. 

"  He  will  have  it  so,"  said  May,  after  sitting  awhile  alone  indulging  in  grief,  and  revolving 
in  mind  the  diflfbrent  chances  now  left  for  her  escape  from  the  threatened  fate ;  **  there  is  no 
other  way  short  of  exposing  Gow  and  bringing  him  to  justice ;  and  if  it  involves  Martin,  tha 
fault  is  not  mine — gladly,  for  all  his  baseness  and  cruelty,  gladly  would  I  save  him  from  dis- 
grace, and  perhaps  a  prison,  for  having  given  me  a  home— once  a  kind  home,  however  the 
bad  passions  may  have  since  twisted  his  heart.  But  he  will  have  it  so  ;  and  now  for  the 
speediest  method  of  bringing  the  character  and  crimes  of  that  dark  villain  Gow  to  light.** 

Such  was  the  stern  resolution  to  which  our  heroine  had  reluctantly  arrived.  Gladly,  as 
she  said,  would  she,  in  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  even  in  forgetfulnese  of  the  present, 
have  averted  from  the  hei^  of  her  foster  father  the  infamy  which  she  had  reason  to  beliere 
would  fall  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  measures  she  had  now  been  driven  US  the  alterna- 
tive of  adopting— joyfully  have  flown  to  him  on  her  return  from  the  mountain,  imparted  her 
discoveries,  and  thus  have  saved  him  and  herself  from  the  consequences  of  Gow*8  villony,  bad 
she  believed  him  only  to  be  the  Innocent  dupe  of  the  other's  artifice.  But  this  she  could 
scarcely  believe,  for  from  the  great  intimacy  obviously  existing  between  thp  two,  from  the 
part  Martin  bad  taken  relative  to  the  forged  letter,  and  from  his  character  for  intrigue,  low 
cunning,  and  avarice,  which  she  knew  to  be  his  leading  traits,  she  drew  the  partially  erroneous 
conclusion,  that  they  were  confederates,  not  only  in  entrapping  her,  but  In  coining  money 
and  duping  their  other  associates.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  every  measure  of 
this  kind  she  supposed  would  bo  useless,  and  might  be  the  means  of  defeating  her  own 
objects. 

Towards  night  shreivd  David  returned  from  the  village,  and  his  employer  again  met  him 
alone  at  the  usual  place. 

''  Well,  David,  I  have  had  more  troubles  since  I  saw  you — I  have  entirely  failed  in  my 
attempt  to  gain  time — but  you  delivered  the  letter— and  there  was  nothing  in  the  office 
forme?" 

"Yes!    No!" 

*/  O,  if  there  could  have  been  one !  I  did  not  much  expect  one,  however ;  but  did  yoa 
remember  my  little  errand?" 

*'  The  silk  thread  ?     Yes,  Miss  May,  here  it  is  in  this  paper.*' 

May  took  the  parcel  from  the  boy,  and  opening  it,  disengaged  the  silk  from  the  wrapper ; 
the  latter  was  a  printed  paper,  and  she  listlessly  began  running  over  the  contents,  when  she ' 
soon  started,  as  if  finding  something  which  had  caused  her  some  sudden  emotion. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  this  paper,  David?**  earnestly  asked  she,  her  eye^  still  riveted  on  the 
words  before  her* 

**  Why,  the  storekeeper  puts  it  round  the  silk." 

*'  Did  he  say  where  he  obtained  it  ?  This  is  not  snch  as  they  usually  wrap  their  goods  in. 
It  is  a  printed  haadbill." 

**  Yes,  I  remembers  now ;  he  first  says  his  wrapping  paper's  all  out,  then  he  goes  to  the 
door  swung  back  inside,  and  tears  down  a  paper  and  says,  this  has  been  here  long  enough, 
and  wraps  the  silk  in  it." 

"  Do  you  know  how  it  reads,  David?" 

*<  No !  I  never  opens  it ;  what  is  it.  Miss  May,  that  makes  you  look  so  queer  about  it?" 
"  Now,  David,**  she  continued,  after  reading  the  description  of  the  thiers  person,  and  the 
horse  be  had  abducted,   "now  tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  such  a   person  as  is  here 
describe?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  boy,  after  dropping  his  head  in  thought,  "  why,  I  thinks  he  must  be 
that  mister's  own  brother,  it's  so  like  him." 
"  Nearer  home  than  that—it  is  Gow  himself  1" 
"  By  sounds!" 

"  Yes,  I  know  more  than  you  do  about  this,'*  and  she  related  the  scene  that  she  and  her 
loTcr  witnessed  on  Oow*s  first  coming. into  the  settlement. 
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**  Sure,  it  is  then,"  said  the  boy,  musingly,  after  she  had  ended,  **  but  does  thenv'what  teOi 
•where  he  is  get  the  money  ?  •* 

**  Some  of  it  I  presume,  but  this  is  little  of  my  concern ;  those  who  wfll  take  him  awijr 
shall  be  welcome  to  the  reward,  and  as  much  more  if  I  had  it  to  give  them.  No,  no,  not  for 
the  reward,  but  to  get  rid  of  him  is  my  anxiety.  And  I  should  prefer  this  way  to  any  other 
for  doing  it,  as  it  will  take  him  at  once  out  of  the  country,  and  involve  nobody  else.  DavM^ 
will  you  go  again  to  the  village  to-morrow — take  this  to  Mr  Mundle,  the  sheriff,  and  without 
making  use  of  my  name,  inform  him  the  thief  is  here,  and  tell  him  where  and  how  he  may  be 
taken?" 

"  I  does  it,  by  the  pipers  !  ** 

**  And  if  they  do  not  come  on  immediately  after  him,«come  here  to-morrow  night  after 
dark  to  inform  me  of  your  success.** 

The  active  little  messenger,  faithful  to  his  trust,  was  at  the  village  at  an  early  hoar  Urn 
next  day,  and  promptly  seeking  out  Mundle,  gave  him  the  handbill,  accompanying  it  with  the 
information  he  was  directed  to  give ;  but  his  communication  was  not  received  by  the  wiry 
dcaVr  of  rogues  with  such  cordiality  and  such  ready  confidence  as  he  and  his  mistress  bad 
anticipated.  The  sheriff,  being  one  of  those  shrewd  and  cautious  men  who  must  understand 
the  motives,  and  see  himself  all  the  springs  of  action  producing  anj  given  mearare  before 
they  make  up  any  decided  opinion  concerning  it,  questioned  the  boy  very  closely  rdative  to 
the  causes  of  his  coming ;  whether  some  one  had  not  put  him  up  to  this  throngh  enmity  to 
the  accused,  thinking /t  rather  strange  that  this  discovery  should  not  have  been  made  befort 
concerning  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  settlement  so  many  weeks,  and  who  wa^  as  the  pub- 
lishment of  the  preceding  Sunday  at  the  village  meeting  apprized  him,  about  to  be  married  into 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  former  place ;  and  deeming  a  knowledge  of  all  this  essen- 
tial to  any  reliance  on  the  lad's  stor\',  he  himself  having  never  seen  Gow,  and  Ashley,  the 
only  witness  referred  to,  being  absent.  But  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  name  of  his 
employer,  as  she  directed,  and  disdaining  to^  misrepresent,  David's  answers  became  oonfoiedy 
and  finally  he  refused  to  reply  to  any  more  questions,  still  reiterating,  however,  that  he  knew 
Gow  was  a  villain,  and  the  one  who  stole  the  horse,  which,  having  been  to  the  spot  on  bis  way 
to  the  village,  he  said  might  still  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  where  the  body  was  thrown, 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  enable  one  to  identify,  sundry  marks  described  in  the 
handbill. 

**  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  my  lad,**  snid  tlM  sheriff,  musingly,  "  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  ;  but  you  may  have  good  reasons,  after  all,  for  your  conduct,  for  I  have  often  heard  of  yon, 
when  I  have  been  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  on  honest,  capable  boy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
will  inquire  into  this  affair." 

But  David  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  He  still  hung  round  the  sheriff,  and  con- 
tinued to  urge  his  request  to  have  something  done  immediately. 

**  Well,  well,  boy,"  said  Mundle  at  length,  wearied  by  the  importunity  of  the  former,  "we 
mny  as  well  see  what  steps  can  be  taken,  if  your  story  is  true,  now  as  ever,  so  go  with  me  to 
Squire  Johnson's." 

Thry  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  village  justice,  when  the  sheriff  made  known  David*! 
story,  and  the  poor  boy  was  again  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  his  honour,  resulting,  how- 
ever, much  the  same  as  bis  previous  examination.  The  justice  and  the  sheriff  then  held  a  con- 
sultation apart,  after  which  the  latter  came  and  told  David  that  as  Gow  had  never  been 
arrested  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  horse  was  stolen,  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  tukc  him  till  they  had  written  on  and  obtained  a  warrant  there ;  but  that  as 
the  justice  thought  he  had  once  seen  Gow  in  passing  by  Martin's  A)ra^  weeks  before,  and 
believed  he  would  answer  to  the  description  of  the  handbill,  they  had  concluded  to  go  OB 
with  the  business,  which,  if  everything  was  kept  still,  might  be  brought  about  in  a  week  or 
ten  da}s  ;  and  that  therefore  he  had  better  now  go  home,  and,  saying  a  syllable  to  no  one  on 
the  subject,  wait  patiently  for  their  movements. 

»♦  A  whole  week  V  exclaimed  David,  with  a  look  of  disappointment  and  regret,  "it  will 
then  be  too  late— t'other  thing  must  be  done." 

*♦  Why  too  late,  my  lad,"  asked  both  gentlemen  at  once,  "why  too  late,  and  what  other 
thJD^  do  you  mean  ?'* 
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^  Wky,  I  gitesies  I  wont  tell  now— no,  not  tiU  I  Met  fint  ;**  and  to  saying  ibe^boy  turned 
«i  hie  heal  end  vaniahed,  leaving  hia  auditors  greatly  puiiled  how  to  understand  his  '^"gwlir 
oonduct,  and  mow  than  half  inoUned  to  believe  his  whole  story  a  sheer  fabrication. 

Our  heroine*  who  had  hailed  with  pleasure  this  last  measure,  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
opened  for  accomplishiag  in  the  least  objectionable  way  her  purposes,  and  who^  confidently 
relying  on  success,  had  waittd  all  day  with  trembling  solicitude  for  the  effect  which  she  expected 
the  communication  of  her  messenger  would  immediately  produce,  listened  with  no  small  degreA 
of  pain  and  disappointment  to  the  account  which  David  gave  her  that  night,  after  his  return* 
of  the  fidlure  of  his  mission,  for  iailure  it  was  as  to  all  that  regarded  the  main  objects  she  bad 
in  view.  Deeply  did  she  regret,  that  not  seeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  she  had  re- 
stricted the  boy,  whose  prudence  and  sagacity  would  have  otherwise  prompted  him  to  adopt 
her  other  measure  in  reserve ;  and  bitterly  did  she  now  denounce  that  hesitation  and  false 
delifiacy  which  had  prevented  her,  after  her  visit  to  the  cavern,  from  immcdiatdy  tailing  the 
most  efficient  measures  within  her  reach  for  effecting  a  purpose  which  she  more  and  more 
became  convinced  her  duty  to  herself,  her  lover,  and  to  the  public,  alike  loudly  demaoded  tt 
her  bands ;  and  sky  trembled  to  think  that  only  one  more  business  day  intervened  before  the 
dreaded  Tuesday,  which,  she  began  to  fear,  was  destined  to  seal  the  doom  of  her  wretched* 


'*  Go,  David,**  she  said,  "  go  early  Monday  morning  again  to  the  village,  there  is  now  no 
more  time  for  doubts  or  delays ;  go,  go,  seek  put  Mundle  and  Johnson,  tell  them  alU  tell  thein 
that  May  Martin  has  been  in  the  very  den  of  these  villains,  overheard  their  plots,  seen  and 
handled  their  tools  for  counterfeiting,  even  found  the  false  dollars  they  had  made  with  then, 
end  that  she  will  not  hesitate  to  swear  to  it  all;  tell  them  this,  and  whatever  else  they  require 
and  you  know,  and  see  if  that  will  not  arouse  them  to  action ;  go,  my  faithfui  friend ;  every* 
thing  now  depends  on  you ;  I  know  you  will  not  desert  me  now ;  go,  and  may  heaven  speed 
you,** 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Gow  visited  Martin's.    It  was  the  first  time  May  had  seen 
him  since  her  visit  to  the  cavern,  and  she  reooUed  from  his  approach  as  from  the  touch 
of  a  vip^r,  while  she  could  scarcely  keep  her  tongue  from  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence  with  which  his  presence  now  more  than  ever  filled  her  bosom. 
He  did  not  long  remain  to  add  to  her  distress  by  his  hated  presence,  for  after  a  few  fruitless 
trials  to  reconcile  her  to  his  attentions,  he  petulantly  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  departed  to 
join  his  more  congenial  companion  in  their  mountain  retreat,  leaving  his  intended  victim, 
whom  he  now  considered  already  secure  in  his  toils  without  further  effort,  to  coupt  the  slow 
and  l^igering  hours  which  must  pass  before  she  could  be  cheered  with  the  consciottsness  thot 
something  was  doing  to  snatch  her  fh>m  her  impending  fate.     Monday  at  last  came,  but  with 
it,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  May,  came  a  drenching  rain  storm,  which  she  knew  must  pro. 
Tent  her  messenger  fH>m  proceeding  on  her  mission.     Often  and  vainly,  during  this  gloomy 
day,  did  she  strain  her  anxious  eyes  in  gasing  at  the  dark  and  impenetrable  clouds  to  catch 
some  sign  of  the  storm^S  abating ;  but  no  such  appearance  greeted  her  siglit.     Hie  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  oeaseleM  torrents,  till  night,  closing  in  with  Egyptian  darkness,  cut  off  all 
hope  for  the  efforts  of  that  day,  and  sent  her  once  more  to  her  cheerless  pillow  dejected,  and 
Ihst  beginnmg  to  despond  of  her  extrication  from  tlie  &te  to  which  the  current  of  events,  in 
•pfte  of  her  means  of  resisting  it,  appeared  sweeping  her  on,  and  which  the  very  elements 
themselves  seemed  combined  to  fix  upon  her.    She  did  not,  however,  despair.     8lie  knew  ff 
David  could  go  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  succeed  in  rousing  them  there  to  immediate 
action,  they  would  reach  the  settlement  time  enough  for  her  rescue.     At  the  worst  she  deter- 
nrined  either  to  proclaim  Oow*s  villany  before  the  clergyman  and  assembled  company,  if 
natters  came  to  that  pass,  and  resist  the  proceeding  of  the  ceremony  on  the  spot ;  or  secretly 
elope  from  the  house,  and  fly  to  some  friendly  roof  for  protection.    After  a  night  of  inexpres- 
iible  anxiety  and  wretchedness,  she  started  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  morning  Yight  from  her 
perturbed  slumbers,  hastily  rose,  and  went  to  the  window.    To  her  great  joy  the  rafat  had 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  clouds  that  yesterday  enveloped  the  earth  like  a  shroud  of  mantling 
blackness,  having  now  broken  away  and  disappeared,  had  given  plaee  to  a  clear  sky  and  a 
blend  atmosphere.    After  standing  awhfle  to  let  the  soft  and  balmy  breete  fan  her  feverish  . 
brow,  she  dressed  herself  and  went  down  into  the  yard.   Knowing  it  would  be  aome  tiae 
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the  inmates  of  the  house  would  bo  likely  to  rise,  and  fearing  that  her  little  friend  mighty  not 
inroceed  on  her  mission  without  a  fresh  bidding,  she  slowly  proceeded  uf  the  road  towards  Ui 
residence,  which  was  in  plain  sight,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  with  the  hope  that  she 
might  see  him  round  the  door  to  beckon  to  him  to  meet  her.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
rods,  however,  before  she  unexpectedly  encountered  him  approaching. 

^**  Where  now,  David  ?**  she  said ;  **  I  can  hardly  expect  you  have  started  out  on  my  business 
so  early.  I  was  fearful  you  had  forgotten  it,  and  was  coming  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  word 
with  you  before  the  folks  were  up.** 

**  Forgets  1  that  ain't  David  Butler— but  how  it  rained  yesterday  1  I  ached  all  day  to  be 
a  going." 

"  But  have  you  really  started  for  the  village  ?    How  did  yon  get  away  so  verj*  early  ?" 

**  MThy,  I  tells  you  how  it  was — ^mother  haunts  me  to  know  what  for  I  goes  all  tl^ese  times, 
and  last  night  she  promises  to  say  nothing  about  it,  so  I  tells  her  all— well,  then,  she  gets  into 
a  taking—says  Miss  May  is  a  poor  injured  orphan,  and  God  will  protect  her.  Then  after  sbe 
goes  to  bed,  I  hears  her  in  the  night  crying  again  about  it,  and  praying  like.  Then  she  gets 
up  afore  day  and  says  she  cant  sleep,  so  gets  me  some  breakfast  and  tells  me  to  go  right  off** 

*'  It  was  right,  perhaps,  David,  that  you  should  tell  your  mother,  and  1  feel  very  grateful 
for  her  sympathy,**  said  May,  brushing  away  the  tears  that  had  started  during  this  simple 
recital  of  the  interest  her  wrongs  had  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  her  pious  and  unpretending 
neighboui^  **  but  do  you  still  feel  willing  to  go  and  do  as  I  last  directed  you  ?** 

**  I  goes  till  I  wears  my  feet  off  to  my  knees,  to  save  Miss  May  for  Mr  Ashley,**  was  the 
heroic  reply. 

**  Go  th^n — there  may  be  time  enough  yet  for  all ;  go,  my  little  friend,  and  may  kind  heaven 
grant  you  success.** 


CHAPTER    XL 

Vfm  will  now  change  the  scene  of  our  little  story,  which  the  events  of  this  little  day  were  des- 
tined to  bring  to  a  fearful  termination. 

On  a  road  deeply  embowered  in  the  heavy  forest,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Harwood 
settlement,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  village  before  mentioned,  a  solitary  horseman,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  so  momentous  to  the  fortunes  of  our  heroine,  was  pursuing  his  lonely 
way  towards  the  scenes  we  have  just  lefU  The  day  was  one  of  uncommon  sultriness  even'flbr 
the  sultry  month  of  August ;  add  the  traveller,  occasionally  plucking  a  fresh  bough  from  the 
over-hanging  branches  to  keep  off  the  flies  that  were  swarming  around  his  vexed  horse,  and 
stinging  him  at  times  to  madness,  seemed  to  look  with  compassion  on  the  foamy  sides  of  the 
suffering  animal,  and  often  appeared  to  repress  the  involuntary  motion  which  he  frequently 
made  to  urge  him  forward  at  a  quicker  pace.  "  It  is  cruel,**  at  length  said  the  rider,  seemingly 
Addressing  his  horse,  **  it  is  cruel  in  me  to  force  you  on  at  thu  rate  in  this  suffocating  air,r 
merely  to  gratify  my  selfish  feelings— you  have  no  loving  and  loved  one  in  prospect  to  incite 
.'your  steps  to  speed.'*  So  saying,  he  threw  the  reins  loosely  on  to  the  dripping  mane  of  the 
horse,  and  for  the  next  mile  amused  himself  with  watching  the  flies,  and  endeavouring  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  pleasure  to  strike  down  the  most  determined  of  their  band,  as  these  little 
winged  tormentors  were  settling  on  their  wincing  victim,  and  often  goading  him  into  a  trot. 

Arriving  now  to  where  another  road  from  the  eastward  fell  into  the  one  he  was  travelling, 
Ashley, — for  such,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  already  anticipated,  was  our  traveller,  making  his 
way  to  the  settlement,  and  intending  to  take  his  mistress  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  it  beittg 
considerably  sooner  than  she  had  reason  to  expect  his  return— Ashley,  we  say,  at  this  point 
of  intersection,  was  joined  by  another  horseman.  The  man  was  considerably  past  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  hair,  indeed,  began  to  be  slightly  sprinkled  by  the  frost  of  time ;  wbUe  his 
features,  realty  handsome  and  commanding,  wore  something  of  the  pensive  and  thonghHul 
cast.  Bowing  with  the  respectful  ease  peculiar  to  the  well-bred,  a  class  to  which,  fit>m  both 
his  dress  and  demeanour,  he  very  evidently  belonged,  he  fell  in  by  the  side  of  Ashley. 

**  Our  travelling  fortunes  seem  to  unite  here,**  said  the  stranger,  as  a  languid  snlle  plsgr^d 
gently  on  his  lips. 
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**  That  nDfle,"  thooght  Ashley,  "and  thoie  features  too,  leem  fiiinfliar  to  me — I  must  have 
•een  them  or  something  like  them  somewhere,  thoagh  certainly  I  know  not  this  man  ;*'  and 
he  mused  awhile,  but  vainly,  in  trying  to  recal  some  more  definite  remembrance,  or  to  ac- 
count for  the  impression  thus  received.  After  some  common ^place  conversation  about 
roads,  distances,  and  the  like,  the  stranger  observed,— 

"  From  some  of  your  remarks,  sir,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  you  are  a  resident  some- 
where in  the  vicinity — may  I  ask  how  far  you  proceed  in  this  direction  ?" 

'*  I  am  going  to  Harwood  settlement,  as  the  place  is  called — it  is  my  residence,  now 
something  near  twelve  miles  distant,**  replied  Ashley. 
,.    '*  Indeed  I "  said  the  stranger,  with  evident  interest,  "  I,  too,  propose  going  to  that  place.** 

"  Do  you?**  asked  the  other,  throwing  an  inquiring  glance  on  his  companion,  as  if  con- 
jecturing his  probable  business.  *'  A  proprietor  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  conclude  we 
may. call  you,  or  perhaps  about  to  become  a  purchaser?** 

"  Or  perhaps  a  curious  traveller  in  search  of  the  novel  and  picturesque  among  your  wild 
fountains,**  evasively  said  the  stranger  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

**That  smile  agdn!**  said  Ashley  to  himself;  and  he  began  to  feel  an  undefioable  in- 
terest growing  in  his  bosom  towards  hit  new  acquaintance. 

■*  Do  Tou  know,*'  resumed  the  elder  traveller  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  '*  do  you  know 
a  fiumly  in  your  settlement  by  the  name  of  Martin?** 

**  Intimately,'*  replied  Ashley,  with  a  look  in  which  some  surprise  as  well  as  inquiry  was 
exhibited. 

'*  Has  he  much  of  a  family  ?** 

'*  Rather  small  I  should  call  it,  sir— he  has  no  children  of  his  own.*' 

**  Of  his  own  ? — has  he  those  of  others  living  with  him  ?  ** 

Growing  more  and  more  surprised  and  sensitive  at  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger  as  they 
touched  at  every  questioi|  nearer  and  nearer  the  great  point  of  interest  to  his  own  feeling^, 
Ashley,  with  visible  emotion  and  some  hesitation,  replied,  "There  is  a  young  lady  living  with 
Mr  Martin  in  the  character  of  an  adopted  daughter ;  or  rather,  that  was  the  case  when  I 
left  there  about  five  weeks  since.** 

**  Her  name  and  age  if  you  will,  sir?** 

**  They  call  her  May,  and  after  their  family  name— her  age  lacks  some  months  0/  eighteen,*' 
again  replied  Ashley,  in  a  somewhat  constrained  and  half-jealous  tone  and  manner,  which  the 
stranger  seemed  keenly  to  sciutinize. 

**  And  this  Martin  removed  hither  from  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  formerly 
resided?" 

*•  He  did.** 

"  The  people  there  then  told  me  correctly,**  said  the  stranger  in  an  under  tone,  apparently 
communing  with  himself;  "but,**  he  continued,  again  raising  his  voice  to  a  conversational 
pitch,  and  turning  to  Ashley,  "but  as  you  appear  so  familiar  with  the  girVs  age,  &c.,  you  may 
also  be  able  to  tell  me  something  of  her  character,  and  the  standing  she  maintains  among 
you?* 

"  You  would  hardly  ask  those  questions  about  May  Martin,  sir,  if  you  had  seen  or  heard 
much  of  her,**  said  Ashley,  somewhat  resentfully.  "  I  could  easily  answer  them  by  merely 
reiterating  the  unanimous  voice  of  her  neighbours  ;  but  before  you  pursue  your  inquiries  any 
farther,  or,  at  least,  before  you  expect  .answers  to  such  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  put  on  the 
subject,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  your  motives  for  so  doing.  Miss  Martin  is  a  valued 
friend  of  mine,  and  is  somewhat  critically  sttuated  in  the  &mily  in  which  she  resides,  and  I 
know  not  what  use  may  be  made  of  the  information  I  am  thus  imparting  to  an  entire  stranger. 
You  will  excuse  my  plainness,  I  trust,  sir.** 

The  other  turned  a  full  and  searching  look  on  Ashley,  which  was  met  by  the  latter  by  one 
of  equal  scrutiny  and  somethhig  of  sternness  and  hauteur. 

**  Yon  are  right,  probably,  young  gentleman,**  rejoined  the  elder  traveller,  alter  they  had 
pursued  their  way  some  rods  in  constrained  silence ;  *'  the  interest  we  sometimes  feel  in  a  par- 
ticular subject  may  lead  us  to  forget  the  bounds  which  it  is  prudent  and  proper  should  drcum- 
seribe  our  intercourse  with  strangers ;  but  we  will  drop  the  subject  now,  perhaps  we  may  know 
more  of  each  other  hereafter." 
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WitlMMit  alloiriBg  Atbley  mucdi  chance  to  puzzle  himself  m  trying  to  make  out  the  oharao- 
ter  and  objects  cf  his  oompaoioa,  or  to  reflect  on  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  his  hft^ 
the  latter  immediately  directed  the  discourse  to  indificrcnt  Mubjects,  and  the  conversation  spoa 
relapsed  into  its  former  tone  of  amicableness,  though  Ashl«y  sometimes  thought  be  could  paiw 
ceive  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  other  to  draw  out  his  information,  as  well  as  to  asoartab 
his  views  and  principles  on  the  various  points  which  there  was  some  appearance  of  having 
been  started  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  snug  little 
village,  whidh,  like  most  6ther  villages  In  Vermont,  embosomed  among  the  rough  bills  and 
clustered  round  a  waterfall,  served  as  the  place  cf  business  and  trade — the  miniature  emporium, 
in  fact,  of  Harwood  settlement,  and  other  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  to  many  miles  in 
extent.  One  glance  sufficed  to  tell  Ashley  that  something  of  more  than  ordinary  occurrenee 
Was  afoot  among  the  villagers.  Here  stood  small  clubs  of  men  engaged  in  low  and  earnest 
•  conversation,  there  horses  were  being  saddled  and  led  out  in  haste,  as  if  for  some  sudden 
expedition,  while  numbers  were  passing  in  and  out  the  tavern,  one  room  of  which,  as  seen 
through  the  open  windows,  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  a  dense  crowd.  Scarcely  had  Ashley 
reached  the  ground  and  thrown  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  a  waiter,  before  shrewd  David, 
nmning  to  his  side  and  exclaiming,  lUi  tones  of  joyous  exultation,  **  O,  Mr  Ashley  is  come  I" 
grasped  with  convulsive  eagerness  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  in  both  of  his,  and  burst  into 
taars. 

"  Why,  my  little  friend  David  1  is  this  ydu  here  ? — ^but  crying !  how  is  this  ?  what  has 
happened  ?  and  what  is  all  this  going  on  here  ?  "  rapidly  asked  Ashley  in  surprise.  • 

"  God  bless  you,  Ashley  !'*  cried  Mundle,  now  rushing  out  of  the  house,  **  the  very  man  of 
all  others  on  earth  I  have  been  praying  most  to  see !  but  come  with  me,  I  have  a  story  for 
yoni^ear,  and  there  is  not  much  time  to  be-  lost  in  the  telling,  as  you  will  think  yourself,  I 
presume,  when  you  have  heard  It"  So  aaying,  and  taking  the  arm  of  oUr  hero,  bewildered 
at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  he  led  him  aside,  with  little  David  wiping  his  eyes,  and  still  unabk 
to  apeak  for  his  emotioU,  following  them  close  at  their  heels. 

While  Ashley  was  thus  engaged,  his  companion  of  the  road  hkd  entered  the  rude  piaxii 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  seating  himself  on  a  bench,  sat,  apparently 
scanning  the  difTerent  faces  around  him,  and  listening  to  such  remarks  as  fell  within  his  hear- 
ing, as  if  willing  to  gather  the  cause  of  the  commotion  among  the  people,  without  concerning 
himself  so  far  as  to  make  any  direct  inquiries  respecting  it.  He  had  not  been  seated  here  bat 
a  moment,  however,  before  the  former  rushed  by  him  into  the  house,  and  hastily  bespoke  a 
'firesh  horse  of  the  landlord,  to  be  saddled  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  horse  was  afanoat 
instantly  at  the  door ;  while  Mundle,  with  a  stout  assistant,  who  in  the  meantime  had  got  in 
readiness  for  a  start,  now  rode  up  and  called  on  Ashley  to  mount.  As  the  latter  was  about 
springing  into  his  saddle,  his  late  travelling  companion  stepped  quickly  up  and  touched  hfan 
on  the  arm. 

**  Do  you  leave  me,  sir  ?  *'  said  he  with  some  earnestness. 

"  I  must,"  was  the  quick  reply ;  "  I  have  just  learned  that  which  will  urge  me  to  theaet- 
tlement  much  faster  than  you  would  wish  to  travel,  but  I  shall  see  you  there  to-monow — 
good  day,  sir." 

"  Nay,  one  moment — let  me  but  ask  whom  your  unexpected  .intelligence  concerns  ?** 

«  Myself." 

"No  others?* 

**  One." 
The  young  lady  concerning  whom  J  inquired?** 
Most  deeply.** 

Enough — I  attend  you — landlord,  my  horse  instantly.'* 
But  your  horse — he  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  our  fresh  ones.** 

**  He  shall  at  least  try  it,  sir,*'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  determined  tone,  as  he  now  received 
his  horse  from  the  expert  waiter  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

In  another  moment  the  little  cavalcade  were  clattering  at  full  gallop  up  the  road  towavdi 
the  settlement,  followed  by  a  waggon  containing  another  assistant  and  shrewd  David, 
cords  and  iron  hand»cufis  to  bind  and  secure  the  prisooer  or  prisoners. 


it 
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Before  following  them,  we  will  pause  an  instant  to  bring  up  the  events  of  our  story  as  they 
occurred  at  the  village  before  Ashley's  unexpected  arrival. 

David,  it  seems,  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  village  on  leaving  May  that  morning.  On 
arriving  there,  still  at  a  very  early  hour,  he  immediately  went  to  search  out  Mundle  and 
Johnson,  the  executive  and  judicial  functionaries  of  the  law  to  whom  he  applied  on  his  previous 
visit  to  the  village  ;  but  both  of  these  gentlemen  had  just  ridden  out,  and,  to  his  great  vexa- 
tion, nobody  could  tell  where  they  had  gone,  or  when  they  w&uld  return.  Without  tho  least 
thought  of  yielding  to  this  disappointment,  the  trusty  little  messenger  awaited  their  coming 
many  long  hours  in  an  agony  of  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  not  till  about  noon  that 
he  caught  sight  of  them  approaching.  He  flew  to  meet  and  detain  them  on  the  road  till  they 
listened  to  his  whole  story. 

"Well,  my  lad,**  said  Mundle,  sifter  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  many  now  readily  answered 
inquiries,  "  you  have  told  your  story  this  time  as  you  should  do,  to  have  us  believe  it ;  though 
I  see  you  were  not  to  blame  for  not  doing  so  the  other  day — I  have  had  some  hints  of  this 
money-digging  up  there  before,  and  suspected  monkery ;  but  good  God  I  Johnson,  would  you 
have  believed  there  could  have  been  found  a  man  in  Vermont  guilty  of  the  baseness  of  Martin 
towards  a  girl  who  has  all  the  claims  of  a  daughter  ?  Thank  heaven,  however,  there  is  time 
enough  yet  to  stop  all  this  by  just  caging  my  gentleman  bridegroom  and  his  friend,  before 
thev  dream  of  such  accommodations.  Come  1  on  to  our  dinners — then  make  out  a  warrant, 
Johnson,  in  no  time — I  will  be  ready  to  take  it  before  it  is  dry ;  and  you,  my  boy,  home  with 
me — you  deserve  a  dozen  dinners  for  your  faithfulness  to  that  noble  girl  1" 

After  an,hour  spent  in  waiting  for  and  eating  his  dinner,  and  another  or  two  in  looking  up 
forms  and  writing  a  warrant,  the  dilatory  justice  was  about  bringing  his  labours  to  a  close, 
when  in  came  a  merchant,  holding  in  his  hand  a  couple  of  counterfeit  dollars,  which  he  said 
had  just  been  passed  at  his  store  by  a  man  from  Harwood  settlement,  and  demanded  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehension  before  he  left  the  place.  Here  was  an  interruption  that  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  and  David,  who  had  determined  not  to  leave  the  ground  till  he  saw  the  sheriff  on  his 
way,  and  who  had  watched  the  slow  progress  of  the  justice  with  the  most  restless  impatience, 
as  be  now  saw  them  drop  the  business  which  was  his  only  concern,  and  proceed  to  this  new 
case,  lost  all  control  of  his  feelings,  and  fairly  cried  with  vexation  and  disappointment.  After 
a  while,  however,  which  seemed  another  age  to  the  poor  boy,  both  warrants  were  finished,  and 
the  sheriff  dispatched  to  arrest  in  the  first  place  the  last  discovered  candidate  for  his  greeting 
favours.  But  though  Mundle  performed  his  duty  much  more  expeditiously  than  the. other,  it 
was  yet  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon  before  he  had  secured  the  prisoner,  placed  him  in  the  cus- 
tody of  others  before  the  court  at  the  tavern,  and  got  released  from  his  charge  in  ordor  to 
proceed  to  the  settlement,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  doing  when  Ashley  rode  up  to  the 
door. 

We  will  now  follow  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  proceeding  on  with  furious  speed  to  a  more 
interesting  scene  of  action. 

Proceeding  with  all  the  speed  they  could  urge,  being  led  on  by  Ashley,  who,  burning  with 
impatience  to  reach  the  abode  of  his  periled  mistress  before  for  ever  too  late,  kept  several  rods 
in  advance,  calling  loudly  aifd  repeatedly  on  the  rest  to  come  on,  they  had  not  gone  half  their 
distance  before*  their  horses,  now  reeking  with  sweat  ond  covered  with  sheets  of  foam,  began 
to  manifest  great  distress,  and  show  evident  signs  of  giving  out,  unless  speedily  suffered  to 
relax. 

"  Hold  I  hold  up  !  Ashley,"  exclaimed  Mundle,  '•  this  will  never  do — we  gain  nothing  by  it. 
With  this  speed,  and  in  such  a  stifling  heat  as  this,  two  miles  more  and  our  hor;*s  drop  dead 
under  us.  And  yours  will  be  the  tirst  to  fail — sec  how  he  already  falters  !'*  A  moment's  con- 
sideration convicted  Afhley  of  the  justice  of  the  shoriflTs  rejnarks,  and  they  all  immedmtely  re- 
laxed into  a  moderate  trot.  It  had  been  throughout,  as  before  remarked,  a  day  of  unusual 
heat  and  sultriness.  And  now,  although  the  sun  had  ber>n  for  some  hours  obscured  by  a  deep 
haze  slowly  gathering  over  it,  the  heat  was  still  painfully  oppressive.  The  atmosphere, 
indeed,  seemed  every  moment  to  grow  more  murky  and  suffocating.  Not  a  leaf,  even  of  the 
ever-trembling  nspon,  responded  to  a  single  vibration  of  the  deadened  air,  while  the  birds  sat 
panting,  listless,  and  mute  on  the  boughs,  scarcely  moving  at  the  nearest  approach  of  man; 
and  all  nature  seemed  sunk  into  one  of  those  lethargic  calms  so  ominouv  va  iVv^  ^^\sax  \^i&^- 
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tudcs,  of  the  coming  tempest ;  nor,  io  the  present  instance,  were  the  more  palpable  indications 
01  a  thunder  storm  much  longer  wanting.  Every  moment  darker  and  broader  sheets  of  vapour 
rose  up  majestically  from  the  west,  casting  a  deeper  and  more  lurid  shade  over  the  earth, 
and  soon  the  low,  deep  peals  of  muttering  thunder  came  booming  on  the  car,  increasing  each 
Instant  in  loudness  and  frequency. 

The  company,  now  beginning  to  be  observant  of  the  approaching  shower,  soon  came  on  to 
the  top  of  a  high  knoll,  which  gave  them,  over  the  tops  of  the  intervening  forest,  an  open  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  western  horizon.  One  broad,  black  mass  of  upheaving  clouds  lay 
directly  in  front,  extending  round  on  either  side  to  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  this  fearful  rack  a  huge  column  of  vapour,  doubling  aqd  eddy- 
ing like  a  seething  caldron,  was  rolling  up  with  the  blackness  and  rapidity  of  the  smoke  of 
burning  pitch. 

*'  Heavens  and  earth  !"  exclaimed  Mundlc,  glancing  at  the  scene  before  him,  "  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  terrific  cloud  will  burst  upon  us  in  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado — it  is  but  two  miles 
DOW— our  horses  will  stand  it  in  this  freshening  breeze — let  us  clear  the  woods,  at  least,  before 
the  tempest  strikes  us.**  And  they  again  applied  whip  and  spur,  and  put  their  horses  upon  a 
keen  run. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Wi  must  now  return  to  our  long-neglected  heroine,  to  recount  the  occurrences  t>f  the  day  at 
Martin's.  Slowly  to  her  passed  the  anxious  day  which  was  destined  to  be  the  last  for  her 
ever  being  known  by  the  name  of  May  Martin.  The  forenoon  was  mostly  occupied  in  making 
such  scanty  preparations  as  Mrs  Martin  chose  to  direct  for  the  reception  of  the  company  at 
the  expected  ceremony  in  the  evening.  In  all  these  May  assisted  with  a  sort  of  unnatural 
alacrity,  but  with  as  great  a  degree  of  composure  as  her  troubled  feelings  would  permit  her  to 
assume.  As  noon  approached  she  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  trampling  of  horses  at 
the  door  as  the  fruits  of  her  message,  which  she  supposed  must  have  been  delivered  hours 
before.  Both  noon  and  afternoon  came,  and  still  no  tidings  from  the  village  were  heard^no 
signs  of  either  messenger  or  the  success  of  his  message  were  discoverable.  Often  and  vainly 
did  she  strain  her  aching  sight  towards  the  woods  in  the  direction  whence  the  expected  suc- 
cour was  to  appear,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  approaching  horsemen.  One  o'clock,  two,  and 
three  passed,  and  still  they  came  not ;  perhaps  they  might  have  been  led  by  David  round 
in  the  woods  to  the  cave  without  coming  into  the  clearing^pcrhaps  Gow  was  already  secured, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  vi^lage— and  the  thought,  this  hope-grasped  thought,  for  awhile 
relieved  her ;  but  even  this  faint  gleam  of  consolation  soon  vanished  by  the  appearance  of 
Gow  himself,  come  to  dress  and  prepare  for  the  ceremony.  With  a  hint  from  Mrs  Martin 
that  it  was  time  she  had  begun  to  dress  herself  for  the  company,  May  now  retired  to  her 
room,  and,  carefully  fastening  the  door,  flung  herself  on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
despair.  But  impelled  by  the  painful  consciousness  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand  when  she  must 
yield  to  her  fate,  or  speedily  do  something  to  avert  it,  and  now  fast  relinquishing  all  hope  in 
the  success  of  the  plan  on  which  she  had  been  relying  for  her  extrication,  shei  soon  roused 
herself,  and  summoned  all  her  energies  for  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  on  the  fearful 
emergency.  Could  she  trust  herself  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  the  alternatives  she  had  resolved 
on  in  failure  of  Gow's  arrest— that  of  denouncing  him  and  resisting  the  proceeding  of  the  cere- 
mony? Could  she  command  her  feelings  Rufficicntly  to  do  this?  should  she  not  be  overawed  by 
Martin  and  his  wife ?  and  even  should  she  make  the  attempt,  would  her  story  gain  credence 
after  keeping  so  long  silent,  and  suffering  the  affair  to  glide  along  to  the  very  hour  of  consum- 
mation without  making  known  her  situation  ?  The  more  she  reflected  on  this  project,  (he 
more  did  her  resolution  waver.  She  had  a  female  friend  who  had  not  long  since  married  and 
settled  on  the  road  a  few  miles  north  of  Harwood  settlement,  and  her  resolution  was  soon 
formed  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  house  and  try  to  reach  the  residence  of  her  friend  that 
night.  Scarce  had  she  formed  this  resolution  before,  casting  her  eye  up  the  road,  she  beheld 
in  the  distance  a  man  approaching  on  horseback,  whom,  from  the  colour  of  his  horse,  she 
iaitantly  recognized  to  be  the  minlstVr  who  had  been  engaged  to  officiate  on  the  occasion.    &m 
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hiftd  seen  him  pass  the  preceding  Saturday  on  his  way  to  a  town  a  short  distance  to  the  noHh, 
where,  at  stated  intervals,  he  preached ;  and  she  but  too  well  knew  the  reason  of  his  happen- 
ing along  on  his  return  at  this  hour.  Now  aware  that  not  another  moment  was  to  be  lost» 
•he  seized  a  common  bonnet,  and  cautiously  letting  herself  down  from  the  window,  which 
opened  into  the  garden,  gUde<l  into  the  shrubbery,  swift  and  noiseless  as  the  wild  bird  stealing 
to  its  covert,  slipped  through  the  fence,  and,  entering  a  field  of  tall  grain  immediately  beyond, 
escaped  unseen  towards  the  woDds  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  reaching  the  woods  the 
paused  a  moment  to  f^Iance  at  the  clouds,  which  were  now  beginning  to  heave  up  over  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  in  heavy  masses,  accompanied  at  intervals  by  the  low,  short,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder,  affording  her  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
approaching  storm.  But  she  hesitated  not  What  to  her  feelings  were  the  terrors  of  a 
thunder  storm  to  the  scene  she  had  just  left,  in  which,  but  for  her  flight,  she  must  soon  be  the 
principal  actor  ?  Pausing  no  longer  than  to  decide  how  the  should  best  shape  her  course 
to  avoid  all  observation  from  the  road  and  the  open  grounds  on  the  right,  and  prevent 
becoming  entangled  or  bewildered  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  on  the  left,  she  now 
plunged  into  the  woods,  and  keeping  just  within  their  borders,  passed  on  with  rapid  steps 
towards  her  destination.  She  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  the  occasional  rustling 
of  bushes,  and  the  crackling  of  sticks  and  brush  breaking  under  the  tread  at  some  distance  on 
her  left,  apprised  her  of  the  presence  of  some  one  apparently  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  dogging  her  steps ;  and  soon  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  person  in  a 
glance  over  her  shoulder,  as  with  quickened  steps  she  pursued  her  way,  the  alarming  truth  at 
once  flashed  across  her  mind — it  was  the  accomplice  of  Grow,  the  old  man  she  had  seen  in  the 
cavern,  who  was  following  her.  Calculating  to  leave  the  valley  that  night,  he  had  packed  up, 
and  having^come  down  from  his  retreat,  was  awaiting,  at  a  convenient  stand  at  the  skirts  of 
the  woods,  in  plain  sight  of  Martin's,  a  signal  promised  by  Gow,  as  soon  as  the  knot  was  fairly 
tied,  intending  to  depart  secretly  from  the  settlement  the  moment  this  evidence  of  the  com- 
pletion of  their  infamous  work  was  displayed :  and  it  was  while  standing  here  concealed  from 
the  view  of  others  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  patiently  watching  for  the  promised  signal,  that 
be  caught  sight  of  May  gliding  into  the  woods  but  a  short  distance  below  him.  Though  soon 
conjecturing,  from  the  course  she  came,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  their  intended  victim, 
he  yet  suspected  not  at  first  her  real  object ;  and,  thinking  she  might  have  come  to  the  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  favourite  shrub  or  evergreen  to  deck  her  room  for  the 
occasion,  he  suffered  her  to  proceed  some  way  before  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  actually 
escaping  from  their  net.  Unwilling,  on  account  of  his  own  safety,  to  cause  any  outcry,which  he 
was  fearful  she  might  raise  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  detain  her  by  force,  he  determined  to  get  a 
bead  of  her  and  endeavour  to  frighten  her  back  to  the  house ;  but  in  this  he  soon  found  himself 
baflSed,  for  instead  of  being  able  to  get  before  her,  he  found  much  difficulty,  so  rapid  was  her 
flight,  even  in  overtaking  and  keeping  her  in  sight.  Resolving,  however,  not  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  this,  that  be  might  dog  her  to  the  house  where  she  fled  for  shelter  for  the  night, 
and  return  and  apprize  his  accomp  lice  of  the  place  of  her  refuge,  he  redoubled  his  exertions, 
and  succeeded  barely  in  accomplishing  this  part  of  his  purpose  as  far  as  the  pursuer  and  pur- 
sued were  permitted  to  proceed. 

But  to  return  to  the  wretched  fugitive.  Having  been  nurtured  among  the  mountains,  and 
accQstomed  from  infancy  to  ezerdse  in  their  invigorating  breezes,  her  naturally  active  limbs 
had  acquired  an  elasticity,  and  a  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  which  are  unknown  to  females 
of  older  countries,  and  which  came  in  good  stead  on  the  present  occasion.  Fleeing,  like  some 
frighted  nymph  of  heathen  fable  before  a  pursuing  deVnon,  bar  lips  parted,  her  hands  thrust 
eagerly  forward,  and  her  loosened  and  disordered  tresses  streaming  wildly  behind  her,  she 
bounded  along  over  log,  rock,  and  rivulet,  with  a  rapidity  which  fear  only  could  have  incited, 
and  which  the  delirious  energy  of  desperation  alone  could  have  sustained ;  while  every  glance 
which  at  times  she  hastily  threw  back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  fearliil  visage,  for  ever  peering 
through  the  bushes  in  hot  pursuit  behind  her,  added  a  fresh  impulse  to  her  exertions  and 
quickened  her  speed.  The  thunder  now  burst  in  terrific  peals  over  her  head — tall  trees  were 
uprooted  and  hurled  to  the  earth  by  the  furious  blast^  or  shivered  in  the  fiercely-quivering 
blaze  of  the  lightning,  fell  in  Augments  around  her,  yet  she  paused  not  in  her  course ;  the  rain 
poured  in  a  deluging  torrent  over  her  drenched  person,  yet  she  heedfid  \\.  tisA.\  \s^  ka^^sca:^ 
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the  ti,'  (lroj;s  in  l.cr  parcl.cd  lips  as  they  gratcfally  beat  over  her  fevered  and  burning  brov, 
she  floii  on — on,  regardless  of  all  exposures,  and  forgetful  of  all  dangers  but  one. 

iluviug  now  passed  the  last  house  of  the  settlement,  she,  just  as  night  and  cloud  were  Cut 
combiniug  to  spread  their  dark  mantle  over  the  earth,  varied  her  course,  and  struck  obliquely 
into  the  road.  Here,  pausing  an  Instant  in  doubt  whether  to  fly  to  the  nearest  house  or  go 
on  in  pursuance  of  her  original  determinaiion,  she  indistinctly  caught  sight  of  the  form  oC 
her  pursuer,  who  had  struck  into  the  road  some  distance  below  her,  and  thus  cut  off  ber 
chance  of  return.  Nerving  herself  once  more  for  the  trial,  she  pre^d  on  up  the  road  ibr 
her  first  destination,  now  about  two  miles  distant,  with  no  other  means  of  distinguishiag  bcr 
way  than  what  the  occasional  flashes  of"  lightning  afforded. 

Although  the  rain  immediately  over  her  head  had  now  sensibly  abated,  yet  the  deep,  eartb- 
jam'ng  roar  on  the  left,  as  if  from  the  incessant  pouring  of  a  cataract,  plainly  told  that  tbe 
storm  was  still  spending  its  force  with  unexampled  fury  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  proof  of 
ibis  soon  became  visible  to  our  heroine  in  the  rapidly  increasing  torrents  that  came  niihiqg 
down  the  steep  acclivities,  overflowing  tbe  road  and  threatening  at  every  step  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  her  progress.  Arriving  at  length  at  the  northern  outlet  of  the  valley,  where  tbe 
mountains  shut  down  so  close  to  the  pond  as  to  leave  little  more  than  space  for  the  road  to 
pass  between  them,  she  came  abreast  of  one  of  the  mountain  ravines,  where,  at  ordinary 
times,  a  small  brook  crossed  the  road ;  it  was  now  swollen  to  a  rushing  river,  before  which  no 
human  strength. could  have  stood  an  instant.  To  attempt  to  pass  this  she  saw  was  hot  mad^ 
ness ;  and,  as  sbe  beard  tbe  splashing  footsteps  of  her  pursuer  but  a  short  distance  behind 
ber,  despair  now,  for  the  first  time,  sent  its  chill  to  her  heart.  But  while  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  dashing  flood,  which  at  every  wave  rose  higher  and  h(|gher,  hesitating  whether  to 
commit  herself  to  the  raging  element,  or  the  scarcely  less  dreaded  power  of  her  porsner,  a 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  her  sight  a  shelving  rock,  jutting  out  from  the  side  of  the  hiU  a 
few  rods  back,  and  so  aloof  from  the  road  and  screened  from  it  by  intervening  boughs,  as  to 
afford  her,  she  believed,  if  reached  unseen,  a  good  concealment  from  her  indefatigable  enemjy 
and  a  safe  retreat  from  the  waters,  which  were  now  rising  around  her  with  the  most  Irigbtfiil 
rapidity.  Making  directly  for  the  hill,  and  scrambling  up  the  slanting  rocks  at  the  foot  with 
the  expiring  energy  of  despair,  she  gained  the  place,  and  dropped  down  exhausted  on  the  spot, 
just  as  another  flash  partiidly  revealed  to  her  sight  the  form  of  the  old  man  hurrying  by,  and 
rushing  up  to  the  brink  of  the  stream  she  had  left  but  an  instant  before.  Recoiling  from  the 
view  of  the  threatening  and  impassable  torrent,  and  throwing  one  wild  glance  around  him,  in 
which  horror  for  the  supposed  fate  of  his  victim,  and  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  seemed  eqnaUy 
mingled,  he  hastily  retreated  back  along  the  road ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  many  rodf, 
the  gathering  and  pent  waters  above,  as  if  suddenly  bursting  through  their  opposing  barrier^ 
in  a  mighty  torrent  came  rushing  down  a  corresponding  ravine  beyond  the  ridge  a  tittle 
distance  to  the  south,  and  wholly  cut  off-his  retreat  Meanwhile,  the  noise  on  the  monnlaia 
every  moment  grew  louder  and  louder — the  deep  distant  roar,  -aa  of  pouring  torrents,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  heard,  now  became  mingled  with  the  tumultuous  crashing  of  falliog 
forests — the  hissing,  swashing  sounds  of  disturbed  and  changing  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
slow,  heavy,  intermitting  jar  of  vast  bo  'ies  of  water  just  beginning  to  move ;  nelirer  and 
nearer  it  came — and  now  the  earth  trembled  and  shook  seemingly  to  its  lowest  foundationSi 
as  with  gathering  impetus  the  mighty  mass  came  rolling  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain directly  towards  the  spot  where  the  terror-struck  girl  lay  coi>cealed,  and  her  no  lea 
affrighted  pursuer,  a  few  yards  below,  was  wildly  running  to  and  fro,  vainly  looking  for  some 
chance  to  escape.  Anon  it  became  rapidly  light,  as  from  some  steady  kindling  blaze  above^ 
which,  growing  more  luminous  and  dazzling  every  instant,  soon  gleaming  fiercely  aloi^  the 
surface  of  the  bubbling  pond,  and  flushing  broad  and  bright  over  the  opposite  mountains,  lit 
up  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  encircling  hills  from  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  the  splendonti 
of  noonday.*  Starting  upon  her  feet.  May  looked  around  her  in  mute  consternation.  Nearer 
and  more  deafening  rose  the  tremendous  din  above  her — roaring,  crashing,  grinding  alongy 
with  the  noise  of  ten  thousand  thunders,  and  with  concussions  that  made  the  solid  earth ' 
heave  and  bound  beneath  her  feet,  down,  down  came  tlie  avalanche  with  fearful  vtlooitj 

*  A  BtMdy  bright  light  is  g«B«rally  produoed  by  die  cooowsion  of  ndU  whUe  tbe  avalaaeha  i»le 
motion. 
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towards  ber.  In  another  instant  the  mlf^hiy  moss,  di^ding  on  the  solid  led^  beneath  which 
she  stood,  began  to  rush  by  her  on  either  side  in  two  vast,  high,  turbid  volumes,  revolving 
monstrous  stones,  and  hurling  trees  over  trees  in  their  progress ;  and  like  some  huge  launch, 
driving  with  amnzing  force  into  the  receding  waters  of  the  pond  ;*whUe  at  the  same  time  the 
forest  around  and  above  her  wavedi  shook,  toppled,,  and  fbll  in  an  awful  crash  on  the  rocks 
over  her  head.  She  saw,  she  heard  uo  more,  but  sank  stunned  and  senseless  on  the  ground* 
And,  passing  from  the  insensibility  occasioned  by  the  shock  into  a  profound  sleep,  which, 
without  a  full  recovering  of  her  consciousness,  immediately  stole  over  her  as  her  overstrained 
focultics  ceased  their  exertion,  she  lay  till  the  great  struggle  of  the  elements  was  over,  and  the 
storm  passed  by.  At  lengthy  however,  she  slowly  awoke.  The  dreadful  tumult  that  last 
assailed  her  conscious  ear  was  now  hushed,  and  all  was  still,  save  the  steady  rushing  of  the 
diminished  waters.  The  stars  shone  out  brightly,  giving  her  a  dim  view  of  the  wild  scenes  of 
havoc  and  desolation  which  the  fearful  power  of  the  avalanche  had  spread  around  bor.  The 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  lay  directly  across  the  rocks  within  a  few  feet  of  her  head.  She  saw 
how  narrowly  she  had  escaped  death,  and  she  devoutly  thanked  heaven  for  the  preservation. 
A  faint  groan  issuing  from  the  ruins  a  short  distance  from  where  she  lay,  now  reached  her 
ear.  It  was  the  poor  wretch  who  had  caused  all  her  trials,  now  lying  wounded  and  buried 
beneath  the  top  of  the  same  tree  that  had  spared  his  intended  victhn.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  indulge  in  the  mingled  emotions  which  this  was  bringing  over  her,  she  heard  voices. 
Presently  lights  appeared  on  the  pond,  and  a  boat  with  several  men  shot  along  the  shore 
directly  against  her.  It  now  'paused  in  its  course,  and  some  one  repeated  loudly  her  name. 
Did  she  hear  rightly  ?  Else  why  did  the  tones  of  that  voice  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  her 
frame  ?  She  shrieked  in  reply,  and  tried  to  move,  but  her  benumbed  and  worn  limbs  refused 
their  office.  The  call  came  again,  **  May !  May  !**— ^  Oh,  Ashley,  Ashley  T  she  articulated  in 
broken  and  agonised  utterance.  The  men  sprang  on  the  shore,  and  in  a  movent  more  she 
was  clasped  in  the  mute  embrace  of  her  lover. 

CHAPTER   XIIL 

Oncs  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  change  we  the  scene  of  onr  eventful  story  to  the  place 
where  we  commenced  it,  at  the  dwelling  of  the  heartless,  despicable,  but  now  detected  and 
self'abased  Martin.  Need  we  attempt  to  describe  the  disappointment  of  the  excited  and 
enraged  lover,  as,  bursting  into  the  house  at  the  head  of  his  companions  just  as  the  tempest 
struck  it,  he  made  the  discovery  which  the  inmates  had  made  but  a  moment  before,  that  his 
fiffianced  was  missing  ? — the  utter  discomfiture  of  Martin  and  his  congenial  helpmate  at  the 
unlooked-for  interruption  of  their  plans,  and  detection  at  the  very  eve  of  communicating  their 
business  ? — the  consternation  of  Gow  at  being  seized  and  securely  ironed  on  the  spot  t->the 
bitter  upbraidings  heaped  by  Ashley  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty  and  shrinking  pair  for  their 
treachery  towards  him,  and  their  oppressive  cruelf}'  and  wickedness  towards  the  unprotected 
child  of  their  adoption  ? — the  feverish  impatience  with  which  he  paced  the  floor  till  theistorm 
should  abate,  that  he  might  fly  to  the  neighbours,  to'^some  of  whom  it  was  supposed  the  poor 
girl  had  fled  for  refuge  ? — the  hot  haste  with  which  he  mounted  his  horse  the  first  moment 
the  fUry  of  the  tempest  would  permit,  and  rode  from  house  to  house  in  the  eager  search  ? 
the  blank  dismay  and  agony  of  heart  that  overwhelmed  him  on  finding  that  no  one  hnd  seen 
her,  and  that  she  was  sheltered  by  no  house  in  the  settlement  ? — the  prompt  rull ying  of  the  • 
startled  inhabitants— the  dancing  of  lighta  in  every  direction  as  they  anxiously  continued  the 
search  in  house  and  barn,  field  and  forest,  through  the  gloomy  hours  of  that  dreadful  night  ? — 
the  consternation  of  the  distracted  lover  on  coming  to  the  frightful  ruin^  of  the  avalanche, 
and  the  maddening  thought  she  might  be  buried  beneath  them  ?— his  hasty  return  and  pro. 
cnrement  of  a  boat  to  pass  round  the  insurmountable  mass  that  blocked  iip  the  road  ?— the 
extacy  of  joy  that  thrilled  his  bosom  at  the  discovery  of  the  lost  one,  and  the  exulting  throb 
ef  beart-gtishing  happiness  with  which  he  and  his  companion  bore  back  the  living  prize, 
ttigether  with  the  dying  wretch  who  had  caused  her  misfortunes,  to  the  nearest  house  for 
resuscitation  and  refreshment  before  proceeding  homeward  ?  Need  we  attempt  to  detail  all 
this?  What  reader  of  imagination  so  dull  that  he  cannot  better  fill  up  for  himselC  «.^vt»»!e% 
m  dlflleolt  for  pen  t»  deUneate? 
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It  was  daylight,  and  a  beautiful  and^baimy  morning.  The  toene  frmn  Martin**  preseated 
in  every  direction  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  tempest.  Fields  of  grai* 
and  grain  lay  prostrate  with  the  earth.  Fences  on  every  side  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
unexampled  rise  of  the  mountain  rivulets,  and  their  scattered  materials  lay  strewn  at  random 
over  the  blackened  herbage  of  every  vale.  Each  solitary  tree  6(  the  open  grounds,  left  for 
shade  or  ornament,  had  been  hurled  to  the  earth  in  the  fury  of  the  blast ;  and  many  a  veteran 
hemlock  and  princely  pine  of  the  surrounding  forests,  whose  giant  forms  had  withstood  tbe 
power  of  the  elements  for  centuries,  and  whose  towering  tops  had  served  from  time  imme- 
morial as  the  familiar  guides  of  the  woodsmen  starting  from  their  homes,  had  been  rent  by  the 
lightning,  or  overthrown  by  the  winds,  and  were  no  l(ftiger  to  be  seen ;  while  far  in  tbe  blue 
distance  at  the  north  a  broad  whitish  belt  marked  the  fearful  track  of  the  avalanche  doi^n  the 
mountain. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  house  was  assembled  a  group  of  persons  as  variant  and  dissimilar 
in  character  and  feelings  as  the  singular  causes  that  brought  them  together.  On  a  low 
bench  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  sullen  and  silent,  sat  Gow,  heavily  ironed  and  closely 
guarded  by  one  of  the  stout,  atheletic  assistants  of  the  sheriff.  In  another  place  sat  Martin 
and  his  wife  with  their  eyes  cast  dejectedly  on  the  floor,  listening  meekly  and  with  deep 
abasement  of  demeanor  to  the  remarks  of  the  clergyman,  who,  having  remained  through  the 
night,  was  now  mildly  setting  before  them  not  only  the  wrong  of  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him  in  hiding  the  circumstances  of  the  projected  marriage,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  had  been  so  unwittingly  enlisted,  but  the  great  heinouaness  <^  using 
such  arts  to  compel  a  poor  unfriended  orphan  under  their  protection  to  violate  the  vows  to 
her  lover  which  they  themselves  had  sanctioned,  and  wed  a  man  so  abhorrent  to  her  feelings 
that  she  hud  braved,  and  but  too  probably  met  death  in  trying  to  avoid  the  fate.  Leaning 
pensively  against  the  window,  stood  the  handsome  stranger,  who  yesterday  joined  Ashley  on 
the  road,  and  who,  though  no  one  yet  knew  his  business  or  even  name,  had  through  the 
whole  night  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the  search  for  the  lost  favourite  of  the  v^ley, 
now  listening  to  the  words  of  the  minister  addressed  to  the  humble  dupes  of  the  man  in  irons 
before  them,  and  now  casting  wistful  and  uneasy  glances  through  the  window  towards  the 
north,  in  which  direction  he,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  present  company,  supposed  the 
search  was  still  going  on. 

Presently  a  distant  hum,  as  of  the  mingled  voices  of  many  persons  approaching  with  rapid 
steps  down  the  road,  reached  the  ears  of  the  company.  It  cume  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  all, 
except  Gow  and  his  guard,  now  hastily  rose  and  went  out  into  the  yard.  A  band  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  scattered  confusedly  along  the  road,  according  to  their  different  powers  and  dis- 
position for  speed,  were  flying  towards  the  house,  headed  by  shrewd  David  many  rods  in  ad- 
vance, exultiogly  shouting  with  all  his  might,  **  May  is  found  !  May  is  found  !  They  are 
coming !  they  are  coming ! "  And  the  little  fellow  now  reaching  the  anxiously  expectant 
group  at  the  door,  and  pointing  to  two  approaching  waggons  in  tbe  distance,  fell  down  in  utter 
exhaustion,  and  gave  vent  to  his  overflowing  emotions  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

Thank  God  !!*  exclaimed  the  stranger,  the  flrst  to  find  utterance  in  the  general  emotion 
that  seemed  to  spread  sympathetically  from  the  boy  to  every  person  present. 

<'  Amen and  to  ilhu  be  the  praise  !**  responded  the  minister  in  tbe  deep  and  reverential 

tones  of  his  office. 

The  foremost  waggon  travelled  much  faster  than  the  other,  and  being  considerably  forward 
of  it,  had  by  this  time  approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  assembled  company,  now 
composed  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  awaiting  its  arrival  in  breathless 
silence.  And  now  it  turned  into  the  yard.  It  contained  Ashley  and  the  recovered  fair  one. 
She  looked  worn,  and  much  paler  than  usual,  otherwise  calm  though  thoughtful.  Her  lover 
lifted  her  from  the  carriage,  and  advancing  with  her  at  his  sidc^  wpuld  have  spoken,  but  his 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  waving  his  hand  mutely,  presented  her  to  the  company.  Tbe 
females  ru^ed  round,  and  by  turns  convulsively  clasped  her  in  their  arms,  or  buried  their 
faces  in  her  bosom,  with  no  other  utterance  than  that  which  their  violent  sobbing  as  they 
held  her  in  their  mute  embrace,  or  turned  away  to  hide  their  streaming  tears,  afforded.  The 
men  stood  by  and  looked  on  with  less  boisterous  manifestations  of  emotion,  though  the  big 
tears  were  seen  starthig  in  many  an  eye,  and  coursing  down  many  a  manly  cheek,  ai  they 
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tileqtly  gazed  on  the  moving  icene  before  them.  While  thii  loene  was  acting,  the  other 
waggon  driven  byMundle,  and  containing  the  wounded  man  stretched  on  a  bed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle,  the  latter  person  having  been  brought  here  by  his  own  earnest  request,  now 
alowly  passed  into  the  yard. 

"  Bring  out  a  few  pillows  or  something  to  make  a  bolster,**  said  the  sheriff,  in  the  tones 
of  one  accustomed  to  command ;  "  this  poor  wretch  b  very  evidently  near  his  last  breath,  and 
has  something  to  say  before  he  leaves  the  world  for  ever.  Here  I  help  to  lift  him  out,  bed 
and  all.     And  bring  out  likewise  the  prisoner  Gow,  that  they  may  be  confronted  together.** 

These  orders  being  promptly  attended  to,  the  wounded  man  was  carefully  lifted  from  the 
waggon,  and  placed  in  an  easy  position  in  the  open  air.  He  first  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  then  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  slowly  round  on  the  countenances  of  those  standing 
immediately  about  him,  said  faintly, 

*'  I  heard  them  say  there  was.  a  stranger  here,  who  had  inquired  for  May  Martin,  and 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  fate.     Is  he  now  present?**  ^ 

The  gentleman  thus  inquired  for,  who  had  hitherto  stood  back  a  silent  though  attentive 
spectator  of  all  that  had  passed,  now  stepped  forward. 

"  It  is  so,'*  said  the  former,  after  letting  his  languid  eye  rest  a  moment  on  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  **  it  is  even  as  I  suspected — Mr  Harwood — Frank  Harwood.** 

**  You  call  my  name,  sir,*'  replied  the  stranger,  closely  scanning  the  pale  and  livid  features 
of  the  man  lying  before  him;  **you  call  me  rightly,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  where  or  whexs 
I  may  have  met  with  you." 

**  Do  you  not  remember  your  father's  former  agent  for  this  settlement,  and  the  adviser  and 
assistant  of  your  youthful  errors  ?'* 

**  Colvin  !'*  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  surprise,  **  Colvin  !— can  this  be  Richard  Colvin  ?" 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  all  the  oldest  settlers  stepped  up  and  bending  over  the  man, 
looked  intently  in  his  face. 

"  It  is,"  they  presently  exclaimed,  **  it  is  Colvin,  but  oh  how  changed  !'* 

**  You  say  truly,'*  rejoined  the  older  man  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  collect* 
ing  his  failing  energies  to  speak  further.  **  You  say  truly  of  the  wretched  object  before  you 
—changed  indeed,  but  less  changed  in  person  than  in  guilt.  Franklin  Harwood,  in  May 
Martin,  the  girl  before  you,  behold  your  own  daughter  !** 

"  My  father  !"  uttered  May  in  surprise. 

'**  Her  father  T  exclaimed  many  voices  at  once. 

•  *«  Her  father  I  Frank  Harwood,  only  son  of  the  old  proprietor,  her  father  P  almost  shrieked 
both  Martin  and  his  wife  at  the  same  instant 

"Can  this  gentleman  be  my  father?"  again  timidly  asked  May,  looking  inquiringly  to 
Ashley. 

"  It  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  as  we  came  along.  May,**  replied  the  latter.  **  I 
thought — I  half  suspected  something  like  this.  And  why  not  of  so  near  a  tie?  See!**  he 
continued  with  animation,  waving  bis  hand  to  the  spectators,  and  pointing  from  the  features 
of  the  father  to  those  of  the  daughter—'*  see !  did  ever  mirror  that  mellows  while  it  truly 
reflects  the  landscape— did  ever  mirror  throw  back  the  softened  picture  more  faithfully?" 

**  It  is  even  so,**  said  Harwood,  now  stepping  up  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  unresisting 
and  pleased  girl.  *'  It  is  even  so — it  can  be  no  other  than  the  too  long  neglected  child  of  a 
much  injured  though  lawfully  wedded  mother,  who,  I  trust,  at  this  auspicious  moment,  is 
looking  down,  from  her  place  in  heaven,  to  forgive  and  bless,  in  the  pleased  witnessing  of 
this  late  union  of  father  and  daughter.  And  if  she,"  he  continued  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
"  if  she  of  heaven  can  do  this,  what  says  my  fair  child  of  earth  ?- 

A  sweet  smile  broke  through  the  starting  tears  of  the  daughter  in  reply. 

"  Let  me  proceed,"  said  the  wounded  penitent  j  "  I  know — I  feel  that  I  have  but  a  few 
more  mom<^nts  lell  me,  and  I  would  improve  them  in  undoing,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  mischief 
I  have  done— I  now  grieve  to  say.  deliberately  done.  You,  men  and  owners  as  you  have 
thought  yourselves,  of  this  settlement,  you  more  than  others,  in  my  dark  career  of  crime^ 
have  I  injured.  Under  pretended  ownership  of  this  valley,  I  give  you  false  and  worthless 
titles  to  the  lands  which  yOu  now  occupy,  and  which  till  within  a  few  months  belonged  to 
this  gentleman's  father,  who,  having  become  apprised  of  his  son*8  former  clandesthie  mtrcinii^ 
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•od  a  VMng  oftprinip  lomewheM  In  Veraiont,  bequeathed  them  a!l  be(bre  hts  death,  as  I  ae> 
cidentolly  learned,  to  this  abused  and  persbcated  girl.  Would  to  heaven  I  hod  remained 
ignorant,  of  the  fact,  for  it  led  to  my  second  offence  against  you.  Not  content  with  haTing 
once  defrauded  you  out  of  the  price  of  your  farms,  and  proved  treacherous  to  my  patrun  to 
whoih  I  represented  these  lands  to  be  so  worthless,  that  he  on  this  account,  and  owing  to 
family  troubles  and  growing  infirmities,  never  afterwards  inquired  about  them  or  employed 
others  to  look  them  up — not  content  with  this  double  fraud,  I  had  laid  a  second  plan  to  rob 
you  of  nil  th^se  farms  at  a  blow,  or  make  you  pay  for  them  again,  by  getting  them  into  the 
possession  of  my  associate  and  young  pupil  in  crime,  yon  prisoner,  by  means  of  cheating  the 
j^nconscious  owner  into  a  marriage  with  him  before  the  will  should  become  known  here^  or 
the  apprised  of  her  true  parentage  and  standing,  and  thus  inflict^nother  breparable  injury  on 
the  worthy  family  of  my  early  patron.  Nor  was  this  enough  for  me«*I  must  filch  a  Urge 
sum  of  money  from  a  number  of  you  in  making  you  pay  m  jr  associate  and  equal  sharer  in  all 
the  booty  gained  or  to  bck  gained  by  o^r  wicked  plots,  for  his  pretended  skill  in  helping  yoa 
to  discover  a  fancied  treasure,  for  the  eflbcting  of  which  I  scrupled  not  to  expose  you  to 
the  law  by  burying  for  your  finding  a  few  counterfeit  dollars  of  my  own  make.  And 
now  having  coaiessed  all,  the  only  atonement  I  can  offbr  for  ray  aggravated  injuries  ia  in 
declaring  the  innocence  of  the  deluded  men  in  possessing  the  false  coin,  and  in  restoring  the 
good  money  taken  from  them ;  my  share  of  which  you  wUl  find  in  my  pocket — the  rest 
about  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  who,  I  hope,  will  speedily  forget  the  lessena  of  wiekodnew 
I  have  taught  him,  and  learn  wisdom  from  my  melancholy  fate.  And  as  to  yonr  land;  I 
can  only  recommend  you  to  the  mercy  of  their  now  rightful  owner,  or  Mr  Harwood;  her 
natural  guardian,  or,**  he  continued,  glancing  at  Ashley,  **  or  him  who,  I  suppoae*  ii  soon 
to  be  her  legal  protector.'* 

**  It  is  but  right,"  said  Ashley,  stammering  and  confiised  at  the  evident  alhxsion  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  ^is  arm  from  his  fair  partner,  **  it  is  but  right— bnt 
honourable,  that,  in  this  strangely  altered  aspect  of  affairs,  I  should  relinquish  to  Miss  Har- 
wood, as  we  must  now  call  her,  all  claims  she  may  have  given  me  as  May  Martin.** 

^  But  supposing,**  replied  May,  still  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  lover  with  a  countenanee 
radiant  with  smiles  and  blushes,  **  but  supposing  Miss  Harwoood  should  not  choose  to  release 
Mr  Ashley  from  his  engagements  to  May  Martin  ?" 

*'  At  least.  May,"  rejoined  her  lover,  with  a  starting  tear  and  grateful  smile,  *'  at  least,  May, 
we  bave  a  new  consent  to  ask  and  obtain  now.'* 

**  And  it  will  not  long  he  withheld,**  said  Harwood,  with  a  gratified  look.  **  Your  manly 
'onduct  now,  Mr  Ashley,  has  confirmed  the  highly  favourable  prepossessions  I  have  con- 
/Oived  of  your  character,  and  even  without  this,  I  know  not  that  I  should  ever  have  attempted 
•d   ^^er  those  whom  God  has  so  evidently  put  together.'* 

While  this  tender  scene  was  enacting,  most  of  the  settlers,  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the 
unexpected  intelligence  they  )iad  just  heard,  which  had  swept  away  their  farms  at  a  blow,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  spot  in  silence,  and  were  standing  in  the   background  with  blank  and 
disconcerted  countenances,  leaving  the  happy  little  group  of  father,  daughter,  lover,  parson 
sheriff*,  and  little  David,  about  the  only  persons  whose  interests  were  not  unfavourzbly  affected 
by  the  development,  by  thcnuelves,  indulging  in  the  joyous  emotions  to  which  the  occasion 
gave  rise,  and  the  three  last-named  especially,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  pious  ejaculations, 
hearty  congratulations,  and  half-suppressed  exclamations  of  unbounded  delight,  acoording  to 
their  respective  cViaractars.       Their  attention  was  now  arrested  by  a  faint  groan  from  the 
old  man.     They  turned — he  had  just  breathed  his  last.     The  falling  of  some  body^  followed 
by  the  loud  shriek  of  a  female  within  the  house,  now  suddenly  struck  upon  their  startled  ears. 
All  rushed  to  the  open  door — Martin  lay  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  floor,  with   his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  death  which,  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse, 
shame,  and  desperation,  his  own  hand  had  inflicted. 


CONCLUSION. 
Tm  years  had  rolled  awiy,  when  one  day  a  meek-looking  and  plainly  dressed  stranger,  on 
liArseback,  was  sef^  '  \ting  air  turning  into  the  same  yard  where  the  dosing 
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of  our  tale  took  place.  A  large  two-story  building,  with  corresponding  out-bouses,  now  oc- 
cupied the  former  site  of  Martin's  dwelling.  A  sturdy  young  farmer,  of  perhaps  twenty -Rve, 
was  ia  the  now  improved  and  handsome'  yard,  teaching  two  ruddy-faced  little  bovb,  of  tho 
probable  a}?cs  of  six  and  eigl)t  years,  how  to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow. 

•*  May  I  ask  who  at  present  resides  here?**  timidly  asked  the  stranger. 

**  Judge  Ashley,**  was  tlie  free  reply. 

**'  And  these  pretty  boys — are  they  his?'* 

**  They  are,  sir." 

**  I  once  knew  something  of  the  people  of  this  valley,  and  T  trust  I  shall  be  excused 
fbr  making  some  inquiries  concerning  them.     How  is  Mr  Ashley  esteemed  In  the  world  ?** 

** Esteemed — ^humph  .'—the  very  first  man  in  the  countr}.*' 

••  And  your  name — may  I  ask  it  ?*' 

**  Certainly ;  David  Butler — never  ashamed  to  tell  it  in  my  life.*' 

**  And  have  you  not  a  farm  too,  by  this  time,  from  your  own  earnings  ?** 

**  Hardly— from  my  own  earnings — and  yet  I  have  a  lot  of  the  finest  wild  )aod  in  the  settle* 
iikent,and  I'll  tell  you  how  queerly  I  got  it.  You  know — that  is.  If  you've  heard  of  it — that 
about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  upturning  here,  and  change  of  owners.  Weil,  Mrs 
Ashley  that  now  is,  God  bless  her  noble  heart !  gave  me  this  lot  outright  for  services  sb* 
Ctficies  I  did  her  at  the  time  of  this  /rocos— I  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  I  suppose  yon 
liafe  heard  of  the  money  digging  affair*  and  what  then  happened  ?*' 

**  I  have — what  happened  at  the  time,  but  not  after.  What  became  of  the  old  occupants 
who  then  lost  their  farms  ?'* 

**  Vihj  Martin,  you  see,  being  the  best  judge  of  what  he  deserved,  like  a  sensible  man,  cat 
Ids  throat  on  the  spot;  and  the  judge  and'his  wife  thought,  considering  it  would  be  no  vaatt 
than  a  fair  shake  to  take  his  farm,  after  helping  off  his  sweet  widow,  two  of  the  money 
diggers  ran  away  more  scared  than  hurt,  and  their  farms  were  also  taken ;  and  as  to  the  restt 
the  judge  let  them  off  easy,  paying  them  for  their  improvements  as  much  as  their  whole  farms 
were  worth,  'twas  said.  Well  he  could  afford  to  do  it,  for  all  the  wild  lands  of  the  valley  fell 
to  him  ;  besides,  bis  father-in-law,  dying  soon  after,  left  him  all  his  property — that  is,  about 
half  of  it,  giving  the  rest  to  the  charities.  And  now,  sir,  seeing  you  have  rather  a 
free  knack  of  asking  questions  yourself,  supposing  I  ask  you  one  ?     What  is  your  name  ?** 

*•  Do  you  not  recollect  me  ?"  ^ 

«  Why — no— and  }et  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  your  mortal  phiz  somewhere." 

'*  You  once  had  good  reason  to  remember  me,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  with  you  that  I  have 
never  been  ashamed  of  ody  name — I  am  Gow. " 

'*  Gow  !  Gow  !  that  same  Gow  ?  who— o — o — rah  !  Yes,  that  I  have  had  reason  to 
remember  you — your  coming  brought  me  that  righteous  lot  of  land  which  I  would  be  at  work 
on  to-day,  if  the  Judge  would  consent  to  let  mc  leave  him.  Yes,  yes,  you  made  my  fortune  if 
the  devil  did  setid  you — but  what  in  all  nature  has  brought  you  back  again  ?** 

"  Better  motives,  Mr  Butler,  I  trust,  than  those  which  once  led  me  here.  Are  Mr  and 
Mrs  Ashley  in  the  house  ?  I  would  see  them  at  the  door  for  one  moment." 

**  Halloo  !  halloo  the  house  !    Judge  ^Ashley  and  lady,  halloo  !' 

A  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  political  newspaper  in  lift  hand,  and  looking  a  little 
testy  at  being  interrupted  in  his  reading,  hastily  came  to  the  door.  A  handsome  young  ma- 
tron, some  years  younger  than  her  husband,  with  a  chubby,  black-eyed  infant  in  her  arms, 
made  her  appearance  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  latter. 

**  What  now,  David  ?  is  the  house  on  fire,  or  what,  thot  you  make  such  an  outcry  ?** 

"  Why,  here  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ! — do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?" 

The  lady  shuddered,  iind  shrinking  back  a  step,  whispered  something  in  her  husband's 
ear. 

"  It  can't  be  !"*said  the  latter,  a  slight  frown  passing  over  his  brow. 

**  My  name  is  Gow,"  said  the  stranger,  riding  up  to  the  door  without  offering  to  dismount. 
'*  You  are  Mr  and  Mrs  Ashley,  I  believe.  She,  I  perceive,  knows  me ;  and  well  may  she 
remember  me  and  my  former  injuries.  And  for  that  reason  have  I  presumed  to  call  at  your 
door.  I  ask  not  to  enter,  for  I  am  unworthy — and  yet,  for  myself,  perhaps,  I  should  be  thank* 
ful  that  I  was  once  directed  to  this  spot,  for  the  lesson  here  received  in  the  awful  death  of  my 
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affooifttes  Id  crime,  and  my  long  imprisonmeot  that  followed,  were  the  roeaas,  I  trust,  ef 
plucking  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  For  many  years  I  have  been  an  unworthy 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  labouring  in  the  far  west.  Returning  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
to  visit  my  native  New  England,  I  have  come  some  distance  out  of  my  course  to  see  yoa-^to 
perform  a  duty  to  you  and  to  my  own  soul — to  ask  that  forgiveness  which  my  God,  I  humbly 
hope,  has  extended  to  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his  mercies.  Can  you,  sir,  forgive  all  the 
iujuries  I  intended  to  you  ?*' 

**  Freely,*'  replied  Ashley,  visibly  touched  at  the  deep  abasement  of  the  other ;  "  freely, 
from  my  heart,  roost  freely  T 

**  And  yoQ,  dear  lady,  you,  have  yet  more  to  forgive  r 

**  If  you,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  have  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  my  husband,  it  shall  not  long  be 
laid  that  you  lack  the  forgiveness  of  Mrs  Ashley  for  an  oflence  committed  against  May  Martin 
^you  have  it  sincerely.* 

**  Dismount,  sir,**  said  the  Judge;  "  walk  In  and  dine  with  us.** 

**  Nay,  it  may  not  be — it  may  not  t>e,  worthy  people.  However  we  may  forgive,  or  evea 
respect,  there  may  yet  be  aieociations  connected  with  individuals,  which  must  render  their 
presence  for  ev«r  painful.  It  were  better  that  I  tarried  not ;  but  ere  I  leave,"  he  continued, 
riding  up  dose  to  the  door-itep  on  which  the  couple  now  stood,  and  extending  hit  hands,  **  I 
would  take  a  hand  of  each  in  token  of  peace,  and  as  the  seal  of  forgiveness." 

His  request  being  complied  with,  he  lifted  his  tearful  eyes  to  heaven  and  ejaculated  in 
broken  utterance — 

**  O,  my  Father  above,  who  could  forgive  me,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  bleie  one  to  utterly 
linful  and  lost,  wilt  thou  bless  and  prosper  these  thy  servants — their  little  onet,  and  all  that 
St  theirs— iiot  only  in  the  things  of  this  life,  but  in  that  light  and  love  which  is  here  our  only 
durable  happiness,  and  hereafter  our  heaven.*' 

Casting  one  long  and  mournful  look  on  the  happy  pair,  and  bowing  a  mute  farewell,  bt 
ak>wly  rode  away,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


The  hot  south-east  wind  had  prevailed  all  day,  and  cast  gloom  and  languor  over  the  lovely 
▼alley  of  Salmona — a  spot  worthy  of  having  given  birth  to  the  amiable  Naso,  that  immortal 
poet,  whose  glowing  imagination  has  so  truly  painted  those  **  charming  agonies  of  love,  whose 
misery  delights.** 

It  was  near  to  that  spot,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  as  La  Bottega  d*Ovidio,  that  the 
young  Donna  Constanza  stayed  her  eager  palfrey  to  let  him  drink  of  the  limpid  stream  of 
Gil  Fonte  d'Amore.  Notwithstanding  the  sickening  oppression  of  the  malaria,  now  fast  per- 
vading the  heated  breeze,  the  flush  of  hope  and  happiness  sat  upon  the  maiden's  brow,  and 
the  smile  of  youthful  joy  played  around  her  pouting  lips.  While  her  horse  sucked  up  the 
cooling  draught,  a  voice  from  beneath  called  out  in  low  but  musical  tones  : — 

**Gentil'  Donna,**  two  several  times,  before  she  could  recognise  whence  it  proceeded. 
**  Gentil'  Donna,*'  said  the  voice,  a  third  time,  **  fling  a  ducat  on  the  margin  of'Gli  Fonte 
d'Amore,  and  1*11  read  you  your  fortune."  The  lady  now  discerned  the  speaker,  where  he 
lay  stretched  at  full  length  beneath  the  thick  olive  that  shaded  one  side  of  the  spring.  '*  This 
is  no  hour  to  have  fortune  read,'*  replied  the  donna ;  **  but  here*s  a  gold  zechino  for  thy  good 
wishes,  for  truly  never  did  I  need  fortune  more.  Here,  Andreas,  rein  up  thy  steed,  and  bear 
the  coin  to  him.** — **  Touch  it  not,  Messer  Andreas,*'  sharply  cried  the  first  speaker,  addressing- 
the  waiting  servitor,  <*  'twill  blister  thy  fingers  else."  Andreas  instinctively  started  from  the 
proffered  gold ;  the  speaker  laughed,  and  in  a  softened  tone  continued : — 

**'  Fling  it  thou  upon  the  flowery  turf,  made  ever  verdant  by  the  waters  of  Gli  Font« 
d'Amore;  fling  it  freely  down,  and  thy  love,  lady,  shall  never  know  cross  again."  A  deep 
suffusion  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Constanza.  '*  The  baron  is  in  sight,  Donna,"  announced 
Andreas.  *'  Then  let  us  ride  on,**  she  replied,  as,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  I  would 
hear  more  if  occasion  suited,  she  flung  the  coin  towards  the  prophet,  and  giving  her  spirited 
palfrey  the  rein,  she  galloped  lightly  on  towards  the  Castelto.  ••  Your  fortune  is  read  moUo 
heato,  and  may  your  star  never  shine  less  brightly  than  at  this  hour.*?  cried  the  man,  springing 
up,  and  displaying  the  well-known  equipment  of  the  Zingaro— one  of  a  race  half  bandit,  half 
gipsy,  who  were  at  this  period  thickly  located  about  the  wild  mountain  tract  lying  between 
Isernia  and  Popoli,  and  extending  from  the  lake  of  Celano  across  the  Maronne  and  Matesse. 
In  his  hand  he  bore  a  staff  full  nine  feet  long— this  was  his  only  apparent  weapon ;  from  his 
neck  hung  a  rudely  formed  guitar,  a  long  hair-net  constrained  his  luxuriant  black  locks,  and 
a  large  leafed  hat  lay  back  upon  his  shoulders,  sustained  by  anatttx^  V^iCcvct  «ccv^  ^^uBwe^ 
across  his  forehead.    His  nether  man  was  clad  \n  Voow  \»«««XAm  ^  ^       -     -^^  ^jtiCctsci^ 
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drawn  tight  below  the  knee ;  a  greave-shaped  leathern  gaiter  covered  his  leg  nearly  to  the 
ancle,  where  -it  was  met  by  the  lacing  of  the  rude  sandal,  which  barely  protected  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  A  short  closely  fitted  jerkin  of  deer-skin,  and  a  very  large  capa  of  coarse  black 
cloth,  completed  the  wardrobe  of  the  very  picturesque-looking  youth,  who,  leaning  on  bis 
staff,  watched  the  receding  figure  of  the  beautiful  Constaoza.  There  was  a  yellowish  tint 
in  his  complexion,  which  would  have  given  a  sickly  character  to  the  countenance,  but  tb«t 
it  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  lustrous  brightness  of  his  large  black  eyes,  the  redness 
of  his  lips,  and  a  set  of  teeth  which,  from  their  strength  and  whiteness,  seemed  formed  for 
€temity.  In  figure  he  was  about  the  middle  height;  his  limbs  light  and  long,  denoting 
both  strength  and  elasticity.  ' 

As  the  cortege  of  the  baron  drew  near,  the  youth  thus  minutely  described  moved  round 
the  spring,  and  having  picked  from  the  turf  the  piece  of  gold,  rapidly  darted  away ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  pole,  readily  clearing  the  many  streams  which  intersected  the  meadow,  made  for 
the  olive-grove,  which  covered  one  side  of  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  Castello. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery  of  the  Annunziata, 
and,  in  despite  of  the  sirocco,  the  Baron  de  Mirialva  had  attended  the  ceremony  in  company 
with  his  niece.  They  had  left  the  castle  at  day-break,  and  were  now  returning  from  the 
monastery,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  nobility.  It  was  on  this  day,  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata,  Coostanza  had  recovered  the  smiles  stolen  from  her  brow,  ever 
since  the  hour  her  uncle  first  announced  the  feud  which  separated  her  from  Lugi  Cooradbii» 
her  long-affianced  and  heart-chosen  lord.  It  was  /rom  the  band  of  a  mendicant  palmer,  to 
whom  she  tendered  alms,  in  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  church,  she  received  the  electric  touch 
which  imparted  new  life  to  her  heart.  It  was  from  beneath  that  pilgrim's  hood  the  glances 
shot,  which  had  kindled  anew  the  fire  of  joy  in  her  eyes ;  and  it  was  to  read  the  letter  of 
love,  hidden  next  her  boating  heart,  whose  lines,  indeed,  were  to  decide  her  fate,  that  she  now 
spurred  homeward  so  freely,  heedless  of  the  heat  of  sun  or»air.  The  same  day  was  hx 
advanced,  when  the  gipsy  stood  close  before  the  noble  gate  of  the  Castell  de  MhialTa,  sihI 
whilst  tuning  his  guitar,  the  wanderer's  constant  recommendation,  disturbed  the  rest  of  the 
pampered  porter  who  sat  within  its  shade.     **  Peace,  and  quit  thy  thrumming,  rogue;  thOQ 

canst  not  expect  to  steal  aught  here,**  growled  the  unmusical  servitor ;  "  what  wouldst  thou  ?** 

"  Something  to  eat,  and  somewhere  to  shelter  me  within  these  ample  walls,*'  replied  the  youth 
sadly ;  **  see  you  the  threatening  storm  ?" — "  Diavolo,  Zingoro !"  rejoined  the  porter,  *'  tbon 
*  must  have  profited  little  by  thy  being  up,  if  a  coming  storm  or  a  night's  lying  in  the  air,  with 
a  grey  stone  pillow  and  sky«colourcd  coverlid,  can  give  thee  much  care." — '*  But,  charity, 
good  Signor  Castellan  !" — **  Aye,  aye,  I  am  charitable  to  the  real  neccssitoso,  even  to  orer* 
flowing,  and  give  abundantly  to  the  worthy  fathers  of   San  Dominico.     The  convent  of 
Monte  Garigliano  is  hardly  a  league  lower  down,  and  if  thou  usest  lightly  those  long  legs  of 
thine,  thou  mayest  yet  cross  the  torrent  before  the  mountain-waters  find  their  way  there. 
The  holy  fathers  are  excellent  judges  of  the  proper  objects  of  compassion ;  fs°,  tinkle  thy 
guitar  at  their  gate,  and  see  if  thy  Zingaro  ditties  may  win  thee  straw  and  a  supper.     Ho, 
ho  I    Pah  1  that  puff  of  malaria  was  the  very  breath  of  Satan  ;  the  true  blast  of  the  sirocco-  ■ 
away,  rogue  V  Off  from  the  portal,  and  let  me  close  out  thy  ill-breathing  and  thy  master, 
the  devil's,  together— it  will  not  harm  ^hee,  'tis  thy  native  air ;  so  good  night,  poveretto.**-* 
"  The  malaria  be  your  only  breathing,  son  of  a  ban- dog,  until  your  bloated  form  be  as  black 
and  as  foul  as  the  heart  within  it,"  muttered  the  repulsed  suppliant,  as  he  turned  from  the 
closely. barred  portkl  of  the  Castello,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  mighty  masses  of  cloud  now 
ftist  descending  on  every  side,  obscuring  the  close  of  day,  and  creating  a  premature  night,  by 
colouring  every  object  with  their  sickly  saffron  hue,  only  contrasted  by  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
vivid  lightning,  shot  at  intervals  from  their  laden  bosoms.     A  few  heavy  rain-drops,  splashing 
upon  the  hard  and  thirsty  soil,  gave  note  of  the  coming  storm,  and  promised  a  speedy  termi- 
nation  to  the  sirocco  that  had  blown  all  day.     Though  it  was  late,  the  birds,  by  a  sudden 
quick,  and  lively  note,  seemed  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  God  of  nature  for  the  relief  about  to 
be  afforded  them.     The  leaves  of  the  olive,  too,  emitted  a  gentle  rustling  sound,  as  if  eager 
to  court  the  coming  gale,  that  with  cool  breath  began  already  to  puff  back  the  baleful  Mast, 
under  whose  withering  Infiuencc  all   beneath  the  sky  had   seemed  to  droop  and    sicken. 
"  'Twill  be  a  heavy  fall,  and  soon  too,"  muttered  the  gipsy  as,  after  a  moment's  obserratiOB 
he  ieaoed  upon  his  staff  and  glanced  sb^t  him  \  «  and  not  a  chance  of  shtHeri 
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except  T  crawl  like  a  hound  under  some  projection  of  these  walls,  upon  which  my  ctine 
should  light,  but  that  |  watched  the  fair  form  of  her  who  flung  me  this  zechino  gallop  lightly 
beneath  them.  Gold,  humph  !  if  I  were  in  a  city  now,  this  would  win  me  supper  and  shelter 
from  Christian  or  Pagan,  but  of  what  use  is  it  upon  the  mountain  ?  A  thousand  such  pieces 
would  not  bribe  yon  over-laden  cloud  to  bear  its  waters  a  league  further,  and  leave  me  in 
a*  dry  skin.  No !  man  alone  knows  its  influence,  and  the  ring  of  this  tiny  bit  of  yellow 
metal  would  thrill  even  to  the  heart  of  the  churl  who  now  bars  me  in  the  storm, — would 
even  charm  him  to  change  hands  and  touch  cup  with  the  Ziugaro.  Sformato !  if  ever  we 
meet  on  the  mountain,  1*11  read  thee  a  true  fortune;  aye,  and  see  to  its  fulfilment  too,  even 
as  near  to  the  end  of  thy  life  as  may  well  be  with  safety.** 

<»  The  glance  that  accompanied  this  promise  fully  vouched  for  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker, 
who  now  pulled  over  his  brows  the  large  leafed  hat  which  had  hitherto  lain  upon  bis  shoulders, 
drew  the  hanging  part  of  his  hair-net  tightly  under  his  throat,  and  folding  his  coarse  capa 
closely  about  his  person,  seemed  fully  prepared  to  abide  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  coming 
maestro,  as  with  a  quick  and  stealthy  pace  he  turned  the  leeward  angle  of  the  Casa, 

CHAPTER   IL 

'TwAs  about  the  second  hour  of  the  morning,  the  storm  had  done  its  errand  and  was  passed 
away,  and  the  dome  of  heaven  shewed  clear  and  unclouded.  The  cool  breeze  blew  freshly,  and 
Ibrmed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  dull  and  suffocating  wind  that  had  prevailed  during  the  pre* 
ceding  day ;  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Castello  were  flung  far  down  the  side  of  the  hill  upon 
which  it  was  reared,  and  the  only  sound  tl^it  broke  on  Nature's  repose  was  the  distant  roar  of 
the  swollen  waters  of  the  Pescara.     A  tall  and  stately  cavalier  was  eagerly  climbing  the  most 
precipitate  part  of  the  hill,  over  which  hung  a  large  projecting  window;  he  halted  as  he  ar- 
rived beneath  it,  and  after  gazing  in  silence  for  an  instant,  eagerly  unwound  his  scarf  and 
wared  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air.     **  No,**  he  at  length  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, **  there  is  no  hope ;  the  light  has  long  been  extinguished,  and  she  has  despaired  of  my 
coming.     I  would  I  had  plunged  into  the  torrent  that  detained  me — death  would  have  been 
lees  painful  than  the  eternal  misery  of  hope  delayed.     Could  I  yet  apprise  her  that  I  am  here 
without  noise — but  how  ?     Stephano  is  with  the  horses,  and  I  could  as  soon  scale  the  Duomo 
at  reach  that  cursed  window — I  would  give  a  thousand  ducats  to  see  it  fairly  opened.'* — **  A 
bargain,  Signer  Cavaliero,**  was  at  once  whispered,  in  a  clear  and  distinct,  though  low  tone,, 
which  seemed  to  rise  close  from  beneath  the  signor*s  feet ;  he  cast  his  eyes  downwards,  and. 
observed,  rolled  up  in  a  coin  of  the  buttress,  immediately  under  shelter  of  the  window,  a  dark- 
looking  mass,  from  out  of  which  a  pair  of  twinklin;^  eyes  were  fixed  intensely  upon  him. 

•*  Who  art  thou  ?**  he  demanded  fiercely,  **  lying  coiled  up  there  like  the  lynx  oC  thfr 
Abruzzo?  Come  forth  quickly,  and  show  thy  form  and  errand,  or  1*11  unkennel  thee  else  with 
the  point  of  my  spada.*' — "  Don't  do  that,  signor,'*  again  whispered  the  voice ;  **  don't  do  that, 
for  when  tickled  hJiave  an  ugly  trick  of  laughing  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  round  league, 
and  listeners  might  choose  to  seek  out  the  joke  sooner  than  you  could  be  prepared  to  join  in 
it." — **  Come  forth,  sirrah  knave,  and  fear  not ;  only  inform  me  what  thou  hast  been  doing  in 
that  lair,  and  why  there  at  all.'* — "  Veramente,  signor,  I  am  here  for  lack  of  better  shelter, 
and  have  been  doing  what  I  still  had  done  but  for  your  coming*— sleeping  sound,  as  the  cat 
sleeps.  My  ear  is  quick,  signor,  and  my  eye  is  quicker.  I  know  you,  Luigi  Conradini,  and 
could  guess  your  present  business  here,  nye,  and  could  help  you  to  do  it  into  the  bargain. *'-« 
•*  And  what  are  you,  that  read  me  this  riddle  ?" — '*  One  who  lives  by  riddles — a  Zingaro,**  an- 
swered the  speaker,  rising  nimbly  to  his  full  height,  and  shaking  about  him  the  folds  of  his 
capa. 

*•  Ha  !  methinks  I  have  seen  thy  face  before,  friend  !** — "  And  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  yours, 
signor.  Zingaro  never  yet  forgot  the  face  of  friend  or  foe.** — "  Am  I,  then,  tQ  conclude  myself 
recognized  as  the  former,  since  you  so  readily  profier  service?" — **  Not  moro  promptly,  signor, 
than  you  extended  it  to  me  twelve  months  agone  this  very  day,  in  the  wood  of  Venafro,  when 
the  king's  hounds  turned  off  the  trail  of  the  deer  to  nose  me,  where  I  lay  perdu  under  a  tree, 
watching  the  chase,  and  the  chasseurs  were  going  to  hang  me  up  as  a  scare-crow  for  throwing 
them  out — aye,  and  but  for  your  prompt  word  had  done  it  too.  lilow^1^2^tsc^N«\kaX<(«BA^>cA 
repay  the  obJ%atfoa  ?    Fear  not  to  trust  me,  I  am  ^ouf  a  Ui  tti«  ^MftSo^^ 
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vengeance,  should  be  $mam  limUa,*'^**  I  fear  me,  Zingaro,  that  thy  tenrice.  though  honeetlj 
and  freely  proffered,  may  little  avail  me  in  this  itrait,  unleM  thou  hast  wit  to  coojure  me  faito 
yonder  window,  or  give  warning  in  a  whisper  to  her,  who  no  longer  watches,  that  he  whom  she 
loves  is  here.** — **  Humph  !  both  may  be  contrived,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  devil,  if  you» 
signor,  can  afford  to  part  with  a  portion  of  your  dignity,  and,  putting  forth  the  native  strength 
of  your  manhood,  so  become  my  bearer  for  a  brief  space.** — '*  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend; 
but  fear  not  my  compliance,  if  thou  canst  but  make  it  appear  that  by  bearing  thee  I  nay 
enter  into  yon  chamber — but  pshaw  !  the  thing  has  no  likelihood ;  that  window  is  a  good 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  we  tread  on.*' — **  Ha,  ha !  I  have  scaled'  a  higher  wall  to  rob  a 
meal  of  flour  from  the  Fomajo,  and  for  the  wealth  and  beauty  that  await  thee  !— .^Imomo,  Lnigi 
Conradina  I  stand  on  this  bench  ;  so— yvhy,  there's  two  feet  less  distance  between  thee  and 
thy  mistress  already.  Now  take  this  pole,  and  drive  the  iron  point  into  the  opposite  buttress 
with  all  thy  might,  and  as  high  above  head  as  may  be ;  strike  manfully  for  thy  lady's  love."  The 
count  raised  his  arm,  and  the  point  of  the  staff  was  buried  between  the  huge  stones.  **  Well 
stricken,  signer,**  cried  the  gipsy ;  **  now  lend  me  that  silken  scarfs  elevate  thine  arms  to  the 
uttermost, — so ;  now  hold  firm  the  pole,  and  stand  fast,  for  my  limbs  may  be  periled  if  thine 
fail.** 

Agilely  springing  upon  Conte  Luigi's  shoulders,  the  gipsy  next  stepped  lightly  apon  the 
tough  pole,  which  the  lover  with  his  vigorous  arms  bore  above  his  head,  pressing  against  the 
point  which  rested  in  the  opposite  wall ;  once  at  this  elevation,  he  dexterously  threw  the  scarf 
round  one  of  the  Inghtdilly  carved  heads  which  projected,  by  way  of  ornament,  from  the  ends  of 
the  beams  that  supported  the  window,  and  seemed  to  grin  defiance  on  all  below  ;  this  done,  to 
twist  the  two  parts  of  the  scarf  together,  and  climb  up  by  shifting  his  hands  alternately  one  over 
the  other  with  the  lightness  and  nimbleness  of  a  marmot,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  He  tried 
the  casement — it  yielded  to  the  touch,  and  the  long-desired  haven  stood  open  before  the 
arxiously  watching  lover  of  Constanxa,  who,  making  a  sign  to  his  assistant,  quickly  drew  from 
his  cloak  a  light  but  strong  ladder  of  silken  cordage,  and  flinging  up  one  end  to  be  booked  to 
the  window*s  edge,  fastened  the  other  to  the  rude  bench  below,  and  promptly  monnting,  en- 
tered the  chamber. 

*'  The  thousand  ducats  are  mine,**  whispered  the  gipsy*boy  in  the  ear  of  the  count. — "  They 
will  not  be  the  moiety  of  thy  reward,**  answered  Conradini  eageriy,  **  if  I  this  night  succeed 
in  my  hopes.**— **  Basta,  signer,**  rejoined  the  successful  climber,  **  let  me  first  nib  out  the 
debt  contracted  in  the  forest  of  Venafro  before  we  begin  a  new  score.** — ^  This  apartiBent,'* 
coutinued  the  count,  **  b  one  of  the  suite  occupied  by  Constanxa ;  her  dressing-room  should 
be  somewhere  near  the  window  on  the  right  hand.  Ah !  during  our  da}-s  of  happiness,  I 
kaew  well  each  turning  in  these  apartments ;  and  did  the  good  old  marcheae,  her  listher, 
siill  live,  I  need  not  now  be  seeking  my  afllanced  bride  by  night,  and  in  darkness,  as  a  thief 
seeks  his  prey.'*—**  Wliy,  I  fancy  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  darkness  than  yon  do,  signor,*' 
int«rrupted  the  gipsy,  as  they  felt  along  the  walL  **  Ha !  perchance  here  b  the  very  door;  a 
light  within  too  !— by  your  leave,  Messer  Key,  all  b  well ;  Eccola,  signer,  condescend  to  place 
your  eye  here  and  t>ehoid  ber  whom  you  seek.**  The  count  instinctively  obeyed.  It  was  in- 
deed Coasionia ;  she  was  still  equipped  as  if  for  the  saddle,  except  that  she  bad  thrown  aside 
her  hai  und  plume.  Her  beautiful  countenance  was  suffused  with  the  tears  still  idling  upon 
an  open  letter  that  lay  upon  the  table  before  her,  and  wiih  whose  contents  she  was  intensely 
o»:ci:p.ed.  A  ha^f-uttered  exclamation  from  the  count  reached  her  ear ;  she  hstaMd  with 
vi." ub.:::^  co^eruesi  ;  a  low  tap  was  next  heard  on  the  door,  and  **  Cimstanxa**  was  softly 
>^(iu^^;  or.vi,  in  thos«  tones  in  which  nooe  ever  breathed  her  name,  save  only  one.  She  started 
oc  ;o  i.cr  feet,  and  gazed  timidly  around,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead.  The  next 
mc>r.o:.t  she  l:^d  dung  wide  the  chomber-dc-or,  and  the  swart  form  of  the  Zins;aro  stood 
bo.'oro  lit  r.  ^::e  saw  no  ax4>re — a  wild  piercing  scream  burst  from  her  lips^  and  ooverii^ 
irtcr  :.*>  .'  >\!ih  h.T  h^uis  »*«e  saok  seuiclosd  ia:a  the  anus  ol  her  betrothed  husband,  Ln^ 

••  IXuvolo'   *\;r.or,  »ms  it  )our  locks  or  mice  thit  so  terrlSed  thedoona?" ^  We  are 

'to»:  **  v\v-lalausi  u.e  count.  ''lo>:  beyond  hop^:  her  loud  jrcreom  sinsi  have  alanaed  the 

ho;::i^-':u'.si.  oiid  u>\  Ufo  wiu  b^  :he  s^icxicce  to  her  guorxiion  uocle*s  anger  and  reveoce.*'-' 

**  N^y.  tluiO  cried  hb  companion,  **r«si^  thy  senseless  prixe.  and  let  as  two  fly;  tbiD 

Jiytur-  ^guardian  OAhb  owtt  fco^nL^----^s^«a«VtiL4»tbM.kni«BHbCOtA 
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fellow ;  take  thu  pane  and  fly ;  for  myself,  I  will  abide  the  worst,  and  die  rather  than  agala 
be  separated  from  her  for  whom  alone  I  wish  to  live."  A  distant  noise,  as  of  approaehiog 
footsteps,  waf  now  heard.  The  Zingaro  paused  for  a  moment,  as  he  qnietly  put  aside  the 
proffered  gold  s  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  senseless  form  of  Constanza,  over  which  the  count 
fondly  huD}f ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  having  resolved  and  decided  on  hb  course,  he  exclaimed^ 
taking  the  hand  of  the  lady, — "  1  this  day  read  you  a  fair  fortune.  Donna,  and  it  must  be  ful- 
filled. Take  up  your  mistress,  signor,  and  bear  her  down  the  ladder.**—**  'Tis  useless,  worthy 
fellow ;  already  I  hear  the  sound  of  advancing  feet  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  :  we  should  be 
pursued  and  seized  ere  I  could  bear  this  dear  burthen  half  way  down  the  hill  to  where  my 
good  horses  wait.** — **.  You  shall  not  be  pursued.  I  will  remain  behind,  will  dose  down  the 
window,  lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  so  win  you  ample  time.     Away,  come  V* — '*  How  I 

you  remain  I  but  your  life  will ** — **  I  know,  I  know,  signor,  my  neck  will  be  put  in  some 

jeopardy,  but  that  is  an  every^day  venture ;  if  I  'scape,  so— >if  not,  at  worse,  hanging  is  the 
natural  death  of  our  race,  and  I  am  already  some  twelve  months  older  than  I  should  have  been 
but  for  your  interference — so  I  owe  you  a  death.  Ha !  they  are  getting  impatient  without,  so 
courage,  signor ;  the  fresh  air  revives  her  already.  There,  throw  your  doak  round  her— 
let  her  not  again  get  sight  of  my  face  to  terrify  her  anew.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  never  judged 
before  it  was  so  forbidding  to  the  sex.**  A  violent  hammering  was  now  heard  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  corridor,  together  with  the  baron's  voice  ordering  it  to  be  broken  down.  The 
count  and  his  lovely  prize  were  by  this  time  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder — he  looked  back  to 
the  gipsy,  and  urged  him  to  descend.  '*  Down  with  thee,  my  brave  lad,  and  try  thy  fortune 
with  us.** — **  You  were  lost  if  I  did  that,**  answered  the  youth  coolly. — **  Adieu,  Luigi  Con- 
radini.  Tell  the  donna  'twas  I  who  yesterday  read  her  fortune  by  the  waters  of  Gli  Fonti 
d'Amor.  And  hark  t  should  the  aged  of  our  race  ever  cross  your  path,  fling  a  coin  in  their 
way  for  my  sake,  and  confess  that  the  gratitude  of  lo  Zingaro  is  senza  iimito,**  He  dosed  the 
window  with  the  last  word,  and  softly  entering  tho  chamber  of  Constanza,  had  just  time  to 
secure  the  lock,  when  the  outer  door  was  burst  open  and  the  baron  appeared,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  half-dressed  domestics,  who  all  eagerly  pressed  forward,  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  their  young  lady's  danger- 

**  AU  here  is  quiet,"  said  the  baron,  after  looking  about  him  for  a  moment;  *<  are  you  sure 
it  was  the  Donna  Constanza's  voice  you  heard,  calling  for  help?" — "Percerto,  signor,"  an& 
iwered  a  domestic,  '*  and  when  I  6rst  listened  at  the  outer  door  I  heard  more  than  one  voice 
whispering  in  this  very  room.'*—"  And  I,**  said  another,  "heard  the  most  fearful  scream." — 
**  Scream !  several  screams  you  mean,  or  heaven  mend  your  hearing,**  added  a  third. — 
**  Peace,  knaves  !'*  said  the  baron,  as  he  knocked  at  his  niece*s  chamber.  All  were  silent, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  Repeating  his  summons  in  a  louder  key,  he  next  called  upon  her 
within  but  to  assure  him  of  her  safety— still  ecbo  was  his  only  reply.  **  The  girl  has  not  surely 
been  mad  enough  to  attempt  her  life  for  love  of  that  foolish  boy  to  whom  her  father  in  his 
dotage  betrothed  her?     Here,  Jooope,  try  thy  hammer  on  this  door.** 

This  command  was  immediatdy  followed  by  a  storm  of  blows  upon  the  door,  under  which, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  stout  cedar  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of 
beauty  lay  open  to  the  profanation  of  the  vulgar  gaze.  The  domestics  hung  back,  from  a 
mingled  feeling  of  respect  and  apprehension,  and  the  baron  alone  entered  the  chamber.  AU 
within  bore  testimony  to  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  inhabitant,  hut  showed  not  any  sign 
of  violence,  or  even  discomposure.  Upon  thcr  table  stood  an  extinguished  taper,  and  near  it 
lay  the  guitar  and  music,  last  touched  by  the  fair  hand  of  Constanza.  A  velvet  curtain  hung 
before  the  recess  in  which  stood  her  couch ;  this  was  lowered,  and  as  the  baron  gently  drew 
it  aside  he  perceived  the  bed  was  occupied.  •«  This,"  he  cried  in  astonishment,  **  is  most 
strange,  surely  the  wilful  girl  is  moon-struck.  Constanza— answer  me,  Constanza  !*'  he  re- 
peated, striking  the  coverlid  violently  with  his  hand.  ••  Nay,  thu  foolery  is  too  much  for 
patienoe ;  therefore  bring  lighu  here,  knaves.  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave— for  your  face  I  will 
see,  and  your  voice  I  will  hear,  ere  I  sleep  again."—"  You  must  ride  bard,  or  watch  long^ 
then,  grandissimo,**  cried  the  occupant,  rising  up  as  ^e  baron  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bed. 
The  attendants  rolled  back  upon  each  other  in  affright—even  the  stout  Mirialva  recoiled  as  if 
he  had  touched  a  torpedo.  WeU  might  the  nerves  of  the  Donna  Constanza  quail  beneath 
the  glance  of  the  Zingaro  as  he  now  appeared.     His  capa  was  discoloured  by  the  red  soil  h« 
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had  so  Umg  Iain  upon;  his  long  'elSn  locks,  escaped  from  their  thral<iom  dnring  the  storm,  hung 
ki  wild  disorder  about  his  face,  whilst  his  eyes,  full  of  the  excitement  that  stbred  wkhkf 
him,  blazed  with  an  almost  unearthly  brightness.  ' 

*<  Devil  r  exclaimed  the  baron,  after  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  this  most  unexpected 
vision,  **  what  has  led  thy  fiend-like  carcase  to  so  unfitting  a  resting-place  ?** — **  The  stars," 
was  the  prompt  reply,  uttered  with  an  oracular  wave  of  the  hand ;  **  the  stars,  which  govern 
and  decide  our  destinies,  and  with  whose  mighty  influence  it  were  as  vain  to  contend  as  te 
puff  a  feather  against  the  raging  blast  of  the  maestro,  or  stay  the  determined  will  of  woman's 
first  love." — **  Dog  of  a  cursed  breed  !  thou  shah  find  it  was  an  evil  star  led  thee  to  thnut 
thy  handy-work  between  me  and  ray  will.  Where  is  my  niece  ?  Speak !  hast  thou  rauiw 
dered  her?'* — "  The  blood  of  woman  never  yet  followed  blow  of  mine, — nor  ever  did  the  Inst 
of  gold  lead  me  to  thrust  my  will  between  her  and  her  heart's  choice." — **  Peace,  slave !  An^ 
swer  thoa  my  questioning,  and  utter  word  more  or  less  than  to  that  end,  and  I'll  havt 
thy  saucy  tongue  torn  from  its  foul  root.  Thou  canst  tell  the  course  she  has  taken  ?*' — '*  Ay, 
if  you  once  put  me  upon  her  track,  my  eye  is  keen  enough  to  distinguish  the  light  foot  of  a 
lady  from  the  spur  of  the  lynx."—**  Who  is  her  companion?"—"  At  tliis  minnte  it  weald  be 
wild  to  swear  that ;  some  time  has  passed  since  I  lost  saw  her,  and  women  at  the  best  are  varia- 
ble in  their  fancies."— >**  Holy  Mother !  the  nnblest  churl  juggles  with  my  patience.  H«,  there  £ 
drag  this  foul  carrion  from  out  the  bed ;  strip  the  deer's  hide  from  his  back,  and  lash  Urn 
till  he  learn  straight  speech."  On  the  gipsy's  being  hauled  from  the  couch,  and  placed  up- 
right on  the  floor,  his  limbs  apparently  refused  their  wonted  service,  and  he  at  onoe  sunk 
down  like  a  thing  wholly  bereft  of  bone  and  muscle ;  this  dogged  and  passive  resistance  being 
the  only  opposition  he  thought  fit  to  ofler,  he  was  quickly  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  four 
stout  fellows,  and  borne  to  the  hall,  where,  still  reftising  to  stand,  his  jerkin  was  slashed  with 
knives  from  his  back,  and  with  such  little  care  that  blood  was  seen  to  follow  more  than  one 
blade.     In  this  work,  Jocope,  the  surley  porter,  was  conspicuously  officious. 

**  We'll  make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  stand  ere  we're  done  dealing  on  your  swart  hide !" 
whispered  the  fellow,  as  he  assisted  in  dragging  the  prisoner's  arms  round  the  marble  pillar 
they  were  made  to  embrace.  When  bound,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  exposed  and 
naked  for  the  lash,  Jucopc  approached  him,  armed  with  a  heavy  whip.  **  I  owe  thee  my  ser^ 
vice,  sen  of  Satan,**  he  whispered  in  his  victim's  ear.  **  What !  thou  wouldst  have  tricked  me 
into  taking  thee  under  shelter  of  the  Castello,  to  cut  our  throats,  as  well  as  spirit  away  my 
young  lady,  eh  !  But  for  once  thou  hadst  to  deal  with  thy  master." — **  Thou  didsl  deal  wisely 
in  barring  me  out,  truly,  Spietato  T  replied  the  gipsy,  with  a  bKter  smile  of  triumph.  **  Ijiy 
on  and  spare  not  !**  impatiently  cried  the  baron,  and  he  seated  himself  to  see  the  cruel  order 
fully  carried  into  effect.  The  stalwart  arm  of  the  ruffian  porter  plied  his  instrument  of  tor- 
ture with  such  coolness  and  skill,  that  a  streak  of  red  marked  the  course  of  every  lash.  With 
eyes  and  teeth  firmly  compressed,  and  without  sufiering  a  groan  to  escape  him,  the  wretched 
youth  bore  for  a  while  his  punishment ;  even  the  fiercely  exerted  strength  of  his  torturer 
began  to  flag,  when  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  baron,  the  sufferer  cried,  "  Hold  P  At  a 
sign  the  next  blow  was  suspended.     *'  What,  hast  thou  found  thy  tongue  ?*'  demanded  Miri- 

alva. — **  And  how  am  I  to  be  benefited  by  using  it  according  to  your  will  ?'* •*  Thou  shalt 

have  a  couch  of  straw,  and  bread  and  water  till  to>morrow ;  then  a  strong  cord  and  Er  fair 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  castle-gate."—"  Hum !  fair  offers  and  tempting  1  What  if  I  still 
keep  silence  ?"-v— '*  Thou  shalt  be  now  flogged  as  near  to  thy  death  as  may  be  done  on  this  holy 
Sabbath  morn, '  sternly^ replied  Mirialva,  "  and  on  the  morrow  shall  await  thee  a  liko  punish^ 
ment,  to  be  continued  until  thy  dark  spirit  be  dismissed  to  the  hell  it  sprung  from."—'*  Umpht 
unbind  me,"  calmly  said  the  gipsy.  "  I  choose  straw  and  a  supper,  the  long  cord  and  a  free 
spring  ;  but  hold  !  you  will  not,  after  squeezing  me  dry,  put  me  again  under  the  lash  ?"— '*  I 
have  promised  thee  respite  until  Monday  morn— wilt  thou  not  take  the  word  of  a  Roman 
baron  ?" — "  As  readily  as  you  would  take  Zingaro  oath,  sworn  on  the  rood.  Touch  with 
your  lips  the  cross  of  your  dogger,  and  on  it  swear  to  kee^  faith  with  me,  or  my  lips 
again  sealed,  and  for  ever  T — *'  Unbelieving  miscreant !"  exclaimed  the  baron,  starting  in 
frem  his  scat;  "  I  am  well  enough  minded  to  put  thy  stoutness  to  the  proof.**  I^mdfliM^ 
however,  and  the  desire  of  a  nobler  victim  for  revenge,  overruled  this  momentary  botii  cf 
passion.     Makiag,  therefore,  the  prescribed  oath,  he  a^aiu  took  his  seat. 
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**  A  draught  of  water  to  rooiattn  my  parched  throat,  and  my  cloak  to  coyer  my  sbama^ 
mad  then  your  quettaons,  signor,  I  am  ready  to  answer.**  Water  waa  brought,  and  the  oa|»a 
thrown  upon  his  lacerated  shoulders.  He  calmly  drew  his  cloak  about  him,  and  bowad 
slightly,  in  token  of  being  prepared ;  the  baron  began  :— 

**  Who  was  the  contriver  and  companion  of  my  niece's  flight  ?** — "  The  husband  chosen  by 
her  father,  the  Count  Luigi  ConradinL** — *<  Hkl  is  it  so?  And  how  gained  he  access  to  her 
chamber  ?" — "  That  senrice  I  contrived  for  him.** — The  baron  cast  a  glance  of  deathful  import 
on  the  unflinching  speaker,  then  went  on.  *'  Knowest  thou  where  they  now  be  ?** — "  With 
willing  minds,  sharp  spurs,  and  stoat  steeds,  th^  may  now  be  well  nigh  across  the  Petto- 
raBO."— '*  Then  they  are  bound  for  Naples  ?**~**  For  Naples.**—''  Now  art  thou  a  lying  knare ; 
for  mortal  man  dare  not  venture  to  orois  the  Pescara  after  the  rain  of  last  night.*' — "  The 
Ceont  Luigi  had  already  cro«ed  it,  though  somewhat  later  than  he  had  looked  to  do ;  a  delay 
that  liad  well  nigh  lost  him  his  fair  prise. '^—'*  May  its  swollen  waters  *  whelm  them  both,  and 
for  ever  f*  cried  the  baron,  as  he  started  and  rapidly  paced  the  hall.  "  Ho,  there  I  to  horse, 
some  of  you ;  hasten  to  the  river,  and  see  if  it  be  yet  fordable ;  look  dose  for  the  new  track 
of  horses,  and  ride  upon  the  spur ;  « thousand  ducats  to  him  who  brings  back  my  niece,  or 
can  show  me  a  blade  dyed  with  the  heart's  blood  of  Lidgi  Conradinl.  Take  hence  that 
hoiind,  bind  him  band  and  foot,  and  throw  him  into  the  tapestried  chamber  at  the  extremity  of 
my  geUery ;  let  him  have  bread  and  water,  and  straw  to  lie  on.  If  thy  story  be  true,  and 
the  torrent  fordable,  I  will  keep  foith  with  thee,  and  on  the  morrow  thou  shalt  have  a  strong 
oord,  and  die  the  death  of  thy  fothers;  but  if  thou  hast  spoken  a  lie,  thou  shalt  be  whipped 
until  thy  false  heart  be  laid  bare  to  the  sun,  whose  beams  shall  wither  it  within  thee.*'—**  By 
the  star  that  rules  roe,  I  have  spoken  truly.  Baron  Mirialva.**  The  clatter  of  the  departing 
horsemen  was  now  heard,  as  they  hastily  spurred  over  the  paved  court. 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha !  they  must  ride  and  spare  not,  who  seek  to  win  back  time  past,  or  true 
lovers  flown,'*  continued  the  ISingaro,  as  he  was  led  from  the  hall  to  his  prison-chamber. 
I>ttriag  the  foregoing  events,  time  had  held  on  his  unchangeable  course ;  and  as  the  prisoner 
was  thrust  into  his  last  earthly  lodging,  he  was  saluted  by  the  first  burst  of  a  bright  morning 
sun,  darting  its  many-coloured  rays  through  the  stained  glass  of  a  narrow  window,  placed 
high  over  head,  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  supplying  with  either  light  or  air  this  gloomy 
chamber.  The  Zingaro  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  cheerful  light,  half  shading  his  brow  with 
his  hand ;  then,  turning  to  his  guards,  he  requested  that  they  would  plaoe  him  within  the 
influence  of  its  beam. 

'*  Ay,  to  be  sure,**  was  the  reply :  "  Nicola,  toss  down  that  straw  there ;  the  poor  devil 
wants  to  sun  himselt" — *'  He's  no  judge  of  astronomy,  then,**  answered  the  bearer  of  straw, 
*'  or  he*d  have  known  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  will  rest  but  a  short  space  where  they 
now  fall :  no,  no,  poor  ignorant,  if  thou  wouldst  have  the  sun  for  company,  I'll  put  thy  straw 
in  yonder  nook,  where  he  will  sleep  awhile  after  mid-day.** — **  Put  it  down  here."  said  the 
Zingaro,  adhering  to  the  saooEie  spot;  **  'tis  not -his  noon-beam  I  would  watch,  for  uiat  I  shall 
never  see  again ;  no,  'tis  -his  earliest  light  on  the  morrow  I  would  fain  give  greeting  to,  that  I 
may  know  how  near  is  the  hour  of  my  end  as  I  watch  my  last  sun  rise." — **  O,  that's  it," 
replied  the  astronomer ;  **  then  even  so  be  it — have  thy  bed  where  thou  wilt  But  methioks 
tfajne  is  an  odd  foncy ;  now  I,  though  naturally  of  an  inquiring  turn,  am  no  way  curious  about 
seeing  my  last  sun  rise,  and  don't  care,  in  troth,  if  I  never  see  it  at  all,  so  I  livo  the  longer — but 
every  man  to  his  humour ;  so  there.  But,  by  your  leave,  we  must  bind  your  hands  and  legs, 
for  you  Zingari  are  but  slippery  subjects ;  however,  with  this  little  precaution,  and  without 
ontliet,  except  for  a  weasel,  through  yon  window,  I  think  thou  may'st  be  trusted.  Now  thou'rt 
ftst,  here*s  thy  bread  and  water  -,  at  night.iall  I'll  not  foil  to  bring  thee  a  fresh  supply ;  and, 
unless  thou  hast  stomach  for  a  right  early  breakfast,  thy  turn  of  eating  may  be  then  consi- 
dered pretty  well  served  for  this  workL  Tisn't  every  man  that's  doomed  to  the  dog's  death 
that  meets  such  gentle  fore  or  soft  lodging ;  but  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  thou'lt  find  the 
heron  a  man  of  his  word ;  so,  tilt  night,  rest  in  peace,  honest  pagan.  Come,  comrades,  leave 
the  Zingaro  to  his  repose ;  there*-s  no  fear  of  his  being  troubled  with  nightmares,  for  he  won't 
lie  much  on  his  back,  I  guess— ha,  ha,  ha  !**. 

Amkist  the  loud  laughter  this  jest  created,  the  door  was  firmly  secured  without,  and  the 
fobjeet  of  tiila  brutal  mirth  was  ML  afooe.    The  tipertried  ohainbor  waa  a.lax^«Q^M(!^«vaKi». 
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itient,  neTer  used  bat  for  one  melaneholj  Mrvioe,^that  of  fuarding  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  Lords  of  MirUdva  during  thoir  brief  passage  from  the  deaih-bed  to  the  tomb.     In 
this  chamber  was  prepared  the  last  dtiplajr  of  earthly  vanity  attendant  upon  departed  greal* 
ness ;  here  was  laid  out  in  all  the  impotence  of  lifeless  clay  the  onee  mighty  lord  of  a  thousand 
▼assals.     The  room  was,  in  conformity  with  its  sad  purpose,  hnng  round  with  black  Upestty, 
that  had  once,  no  doubt,  been  of  exquisite  workmanship ;   but,  from  age  and  neglect,  it  was 
now  torn  in  many  places,  and  in  others  hung  loose  from  the  wall.    With  the  exception  of  the 
high  window  described  above,  a  stout  oaken  door,  leading  into  a  gallery  belonging  to  the 
baron's  apartments,  was  the  only  outlet ;  a  more  secure  or  melancholy  prison,  therefore, 
could  not  easily  have  been  imagined ;  a  like  conviction  appeared  to  enter  on  the  prisonei^s  mind, 
for  after  a  keen  and  searching  glance  around  him,  whidi,  as  he  gaxed  on  his  own  lettered 
limbs,  settled  at  length  into  a  look  of  fixed  despair,^.**  l^e  slaves,**  he  ezdaimed,  *  ha?a 
bound  my  hands  so  straightly,  that  the  food  they  have  thrown  me  is  nseless,  for  nor  haad  nor 
foot  can  I  stir.     The  hypocrites  would  not  hang  on  their  Sabbath,  but  think  it  no  iIb  to 
scourge  and  starve.    But  'tis  no  matter ;  I  need  not  mudi  strength  to  hang,  and  there  in,  I 
fancy,  no  hope  of  respite  or  escape ;  so  good  day,  fair  sun  I  and  welcome  be  thy  first  ray  to> 
morrow  P    So  saying,  the  captive,  turned  himself  composedly  upon  his  straw,  and  enjoyed, 
hungry  and  lacerated  as  he  was,  a  sounder  sleep  than  visited  the  pillow  of  *<  thrioe  driven  down," 
pressed  by  the  proud  baron  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.     Cariette  Mirialva  was  the  ymmger 
brother  of  the  late  marchese,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  titles  and  estates ;  early  plunged  in  dis* 
sipation  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  the  latter  he  had  anticipated  long  befora  his  brother^ 
death,  and  consequently,  when  this  event  took  place,  he  had  little  to  avail  himself  of  but  the 
empty  title.     Before  the  death  of  the  marchese,  everything  had  been  arranged  between  htm 
and  the  father  of  Conradini  for  the  marH^igs  of  their  children ;  it  was  postponed  only  by  the 
fllness  of  the  marchese,  and  with  his  dyin^  breath  he  enjoine^  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge 
upon  his  brother.     This,  however,  would  have  ill  suited  the  views  of  the  needy  gamester. 
The  Castell  di  Mirialva,  and  the  property  in  the  Abruzzo,  formed  the  inheritance  of  Con* 
stanza  in  right  of  her  mother ;  and  this  most  have  been  necessarily  given  up  to  her  husband 
upon  her  marriage,  leaving  the  proud  baron  houseless,  or  compelling  him  to  avow  his  folly,  and 
rest  dependant  on  bis  niece's  bounty  until  time  should  pay  his  debts,  and  again  make  htm 
master  of  his  own  ample  domains.     His  first  act,  therefore,  on  his  brother's  death,  was  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  contract,  unless  it  were  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  left  master  of  this  domain  for  so  many  years.     Luigi  and  Constanza  were  too  ^ 
gone  in  love  not  to  have  agreed  raadlly  to  his  wishes ;   but  not  so  the  elder  Conradini ;  he, 
with  the  prudence  attendant  on  his  age,  and  the  indignation  natural  to  a  high  mind,  replied 
by  spurning  the  unworthy  proposal  in  no  measured *terms.     An  open  and  violent  rupture  was 
the  Immediate  consequence,  which  threatened,  in  the  end,  to  sunder  the  lovers  for  ever ;  for 
Constanza.  was  but  seventeen,  and  the  laws  left  her  at  her  uncle's  disposal  until  she  shoold 
attain  the  age  of  three>and.twenty,  a  century  in  true  love's  calendar.     Many  months  had 
elapsed  since  this  disagreement,  and  numerous  were  the  snitors  introduced  by  the  baron  for 
bis  own  purposes,  and  rejected  by  Constanza  with  a  firmness  well  worthy  her  name. 

At  length  the  festival  of  the  Annunziata  enabled  Conradini,  in  the  disguise  of  a  memii- 
cant  palmer,  to  communicate  to  her  his  wishes,  and  his  plans  for  their  execution;  and  sowdl 
did  he  describe,  in  his  letter,  the  present  misery  of  separation,  and  the  risks  he  had  rnn  in  vaki 
to  see  or  communicate  with  her ;  and  in  such  bright  colonn  did  he  contrast  the  happiness  aad 
security  awaiting  them  in  flight,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  marriage  already  plightad  boforn 
Heaven,  and  sanctified  in  their  hearts,  that  Constanza,  on  that  very  night,  beedlesa  of  the 
storm  which  raged  without,  had  frankly  obeyed  the  dhections  of  her  lover,  and,  like  another 
hero,  placed  a  light  in  her  turret  window,  at  once  to  be  the  guide  to  his  steps,  and  the  token 
of  her  own  readiness  to  follow  them.  It  has  already  been  told  bow  the  swollen  POneara 
detained  her  eager  deliverer,  until  mortified  and  wearied,  she,  two  honn  alter  midoiglit, 
withdrew  her  beacon,  and  abandoned  herself  to  grief— grief  soon  changed  by  tho  embnoe 
of  her  long  banished  Luigi.  This  retrospective  detail  will  at  once  etplain  the  ban»% 
cause  for  rage,  and  his  eager  thirst  for  t%ngeance,  not  only  on  the  Conradini,  but 
on  the  hnmbler  agent  of  his  loss,  the  luckless  Zbgaro,  whom  no  laws  of  the  tine  eMier 
aoknowledged  or  protected.    His  wretched  race  were  left,  like  the  wOd  anfanals  of  tb# 
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*  rude  country  they  inhabited,  to  roam  at  largo  through  their  desert,  and  like  them  too, 
were  liable  to  be  hunted  to  the  death  by  any  noble  sportsman  who  might  choose,  at  his  own 
proper  peril,  to  follow  such  diversion. 

Anxiously  did  the  Baron  di  Mirialva  count  each  minute  of  that  Sabbath  mom,  that  holy 
Sabbath,  ordained  as  a  day  of  repose  both  from  the  toils  and  passions  of  frail  nature — a  day 
wisely  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  reflection  and  repentance.  But  far  otherwise,  were  em- 
ployed the  thoughts  of  Mirialva ;  intensely  did  he  listen  to  each  sound,  eager  to  catch  the 
footfall  of  returning  horse ;  constantly  were  his  strained  eyes  fixed  on  the  approach  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hescara,  whibt  bis  heart  was  consuming  within  him,  fired  by  the  demons,  Ava- 
rice,  Anger,  and  Revenge.  A  horseman  at  length  appeared,  whose  hard-spurred,  jaded  steed 
could  hardly  bear  its  rider  up  the  steep.  The  baron  flew  to  the  gate  to  meet  him — with  the 
hellish  hope  in  his  heart,  and  the  wish  on  his  lip,  he  demanded,—'*  WeU,  have  they  been 
tracked  ?  have  ye  overtaken  the  runagates?  is  he  dead?  Say  yes,  and  boldly  claim  the  pro- 
mised thousand  ducats,  and  more,  thy  lord's  eternal  favour." — The  vassal  hung  his  head  in 
silence.  One  by  one  the  wearied  riders  returned,  with  no  better  success,  till  at  last  but  ono 
remained  out,  on  whom  to  rest  a  hope.  But  the  baron  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  hound 
that  still  hung  upon  the  track,  and  whilst  Jocope  returned  not,  he  did  not  entu«ly  abandon 
his  demon-like  hope.  Right  well  this  worthy  servant  merited  the  confidence  of  such  a 
master;  patient,  weariless,  and  true  to  the  scent  of  blood,  as  the  hound  of  whose  savage 
nature  he  so  largely  partook,  he,  though  outstripped  and  baflSed,  still  hunted  on,  a  dogged 
instinct  his  guide,  and  the  promised  gold  his  spur. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  once  more  fallen  upon  the  valleys  of  the  Abruzzo,  before  the  Zin- 
garo  was  re-awakened  to  a  sense  of  pain  and  hunger.  As  he  slowly  turned  upon  his  straw, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upwards  on  the  now  almost  darkened  window ;  suddenly  a  gleam  of  wild  and 
unrestrained  joy  lighted  up  his  pallid  and  worn  features — bis  sight  became  rivetted  to  the 
object,  as  he  cried  aloud— 

**  *Tis  there  I  'tis  there !  It  shines  bright  and  dazzling  upon  me,  unclouded  and  serene* 
the  star  of  my  birth  and  the  guide  of  our  race.  I  saw  it  twiukliog  thus  in  my  past  dream  of 
freedom.  Hail  to  thee,  herald  of  hope !  Thou  didst  shine  thus  lightly  upon  me,  as,  but  now, 
in  sleep,  I  sat  again  by  our  mountain  stream,  with  Zea  by  my  side ;  and  once  more  listened 
to  her  sweet  voice,  as  it  rose  in  thy  praise,  attuned  to  the  guitar  she  best  loves  to  hear ! 
Thou  art  still  above  me,  shining  star,  and  I  am  nut  forsaken  I  Thou  art  still  unclouded,  and  I 
will  DOt  despair,  for  never  wouldst  thou  rise  so  brightly  at  eve,  were  a  son  of  thy  people  to 
die  the  cruel  death  ere  thy  setting," — With  the  spirit  of  new-born  hope  did  the  captive  now 
await  the  approach  of  his  jailer,  as  he  heard  the  massy  bolts  withdrawn ;  for,  true  to  his 
promise,  Nicola  again  stood  beside  him,  bearing  a  fresh  allowance  of  bread  and  water. — 
**  Why,  how's  this,"  said  the  man,  observing  the  former  supply  still  remaining,  **  thy  food  and 
drink  untouched  ?  IMass,  but  thou  art  somewhat  dainty  in  thy  fare,  or  hast  a  marvellous  gift 
of  long  fasting.  Why  hast  thou  not  broken  bread,  Zingaro  ?  thy  hanging  to-morrow  will  be 
none  the  more  agreeable  because  thou  art  some  pounds  the  lighter ;  why,  man,  thouVt  be  as 
hard  to  die  as  a  cat ;  eat  and  drink,  and  prepare  for  thy  ending  as  like  a  good  christian  as  ooe 
of  thy  doomed  breed  can.*' — "How  can  I  do  either?"  bitterly  replied  the  prisoner;  "your 
ibod  is  left  but  as  a  mockery,  when  my  lips  might  parch  for  a  drop  of  water,  ere  I,  thus  tightly 
bound,  could  moisten  them.  What  fear  you,  that  you  thus  pinion  me  ?  Escape  were  impos- 
sible, unless  I  had  wings  like  a  bird,  and  no  more  bulk  than  a  shadow ;  for  otherwise  I  could 
neither  reach  nor  pass  out  of  yonder  window." — "  Why,  there  is  some  reasou  in  that,"  rejoined 
the  jailer,  glancing  round ;  "  and  though  the  baron  ordered  thee  to  be  bound,  he  also  intendeU 
thou  should'st  eat,  or  else  he  had  ne'er  promised  thee  food— so,  by  our  Ladyv,  111  strain  my 
warrantry  and  loose  thy  cords  a  trifle — and  more,  thou  shalt  have  the  bottom  of  my  wine  flask 
to  give  a  whet  to  thy  appetite. -y-There  1  with  two  feet  between  hand  and  hand,  a  man  may  do 
much,  with  a  hungry  stomach  and  good  will— thou  need'st  not  thy  feet  to  help  thy  feeding,  so 
well  let  them  be ;  and  if  they  feel  somewhat  tight-laced,  why  console  thee,  'tia  but  a  fev 
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iMim,  and  then  thou  may*tt  kick  away  with  them  like  an  unbroken  colt— ha,  ha,  ha  1  'Hsf, 
never  lour  at  my  joke,  man— thou  reKthest  the  smack  of  the  wine  though,  ha?  Well,  fiokh 
it  then,  and  welcome,  for  now  we*re  alone,  between  thee  and  me  and  the  wall,  I  owe  thee  no 
ill-wfll  for  helping  the  lady  Constanza  to  the  man  Ae  liked,  and  am  not  sorry  the  young  birds 
have  shown  them  such  strong  wing."—"  The  horsemen  have  then  returned  ?'*  demanded  the 
Zfaigaro.— "  Aye,  come  back  empty-handed ;  all  bat  one,  and  heMl  get  little  but  wrong 
withers  and  dirty  boots  for  his  ride,  I  guess."—"  Who  is  he  that  still  hangs  on  the  track  i 
his  lord's  daughter?  '•—••  Who  but  Jocope,  the  porter,'*  said  Nicola ;  •*  and  as  for  hanging,  by 
the  mass,  for  the  gold  that's  promised  he*d  hang  a  slip  knot  round  the  neck  of  the  brother  that 
twined  at  birth  with  him.**— While  the  jailer  thus  indulged  his  gossiping  propensity,  the  Zin- 
garo  eagerly  continued  to  eat  and  drink;  and /as  (torn  time  to  thne  his  dark  eye  flashed 
upwards,  it  would  kindle  with  hope  revived,  and  reveal  a  thousand  thick-comlng  fancies  of 
liberty  and  vengeance,     bi  a  few  moments  Nieola  rose  to* depart 

••  Adien  till  mora,  Zingaro,**  he  said  ;  **  eat  thy  last  supper,  and  sleep  soundly ;  fear  not  to 
be  awakened  in  hanging^  time— ha,  ha,  ha !  Nay,  no  anger  at  my  jest  1  thou  would'st  like  well 
enough  to  list  to  it  this  time  to-morrow.**— The  door  again  closed ;  the  bolts  again  jarred  on 
the  eur,  and  the  Zingaro  was  once  more  alone.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  inanfmate  log 
that  for  so  many  hours  had  lain  without  exhibiting  one  sign  of  life  or  motion ;  bat  alert,  active, 
■nd  stirring,  with  a  glance  like  the  hawk,  and  with  vigour  and  ingenuity  equal  to  his  will. 
First,  with  the  assistance  of  his  teeth,  he  managed  to  spread  before  him  his  capa,  and  then, 
from  a  secret  pouch  within  Its  folds,  he  drew  forth  the  hidden  implements  for  procuring  light, 
which  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  mnlenW— quickly  and  skilfully  using  his  partially  freed  hands, 
he  succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  his  attempt ;  when  holding  over  the  light  the  bonds  which 
confined  his  wrists,  he  sat,  partially  feeding  the  flame,  until  the  stout  cords  gave  way.  Hit 
bands  thus  free,  he  waved  them  in  triumph  and  thanksgiving'  towards  the  star,  still  shiakig 
br^htly  upon  him ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he,  by  similar  prootess,  freed  Us 
feet  from  bondage,  though  not  without  some  suflTering  from  the  flames.  Aa  the  laa t  tarn  of 
the  lashing  was  unwound,  he  sprung  from  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  stand  erect,  hot  ttm 
cramped  trembling  joints  failed  to  support  him,  and  he  fell  back  poweriess  upon  his  straw ;  by 
degrees,  however,  he  restored  the  circulation  to  his  benumbed  and  sore  scorched  limbs,  uotfl 
they  once  more  became  capable  of  their  wonted  exertion.  As  the  night  advanced  he  boldly 
proceeded  in  his  plan.  First,  tearing  down  a  large  portion  of  the  tapestry,  he  passed  lib 
hands  along  the  walls  of  his  prison  ;  on  three  sides  his  views  were  opposed  by  solid  stone ; 
the  fourth  he  discovered,  with  confirmed  hope,  to  be  of  stout  wainscot.  But  whither  did  the 
next  room  beyond  lead  to?  or  by  i^hom  might  it  now  be  occupied?  Could  nature  support 
the  dense  smoke  that  must  attend  his  attempt  to  bum  a  passage  through  here,  for  the  escape 
of  which  smoke  not  an  outlet  existed,  excepting  the  nrindow  high  overhead,  any  eflbrt  to  break 
which  would  akirm  the  yet  wakeful  inhabitants  of  the  castell  before  his  purpose  could  be  half 
effected.  Then  came  the  more  horrid  suggestion,  might  he  not,  ere  the  stout  oak  gave  way 
before  the  flames,  himself  perish  miserably,  tortured  by  a  vain  dream  of  freedom,  whilst  fa^ 
limbs  withered  within  the  folds  of  the  terrible  agent  whose  aid  ho  was  about  to  invoke  ? 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  fearful  imaginings,  swept  through  the  prisoner's  mind,  as  he 
busily  collepted  a  portion  of  his  straw,  together  with  some  of  the  dry  and  mouldering  tapestry, 
so  as  to  form  a  heap  of  combustibles  immediately  beneath  the  wainscot.  Thus  prepared  ere 
he  applied  the  light,  he  again  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  window,  as  if  he  expected  from  the  star 
of  his  wild  ftiith  some  evident  and  visible  sign  to  direct  him.  He  now  looked  in  vain;  the 
star  shone  no  longer  upon  him.  For  a  moment  a  shade  of  doubt  clouded  his-  brow,  ere  he 
interpreted  this  change  :  then  bending  loW  his  head  he  cried — 

**  Thou  art  gone  ;  thou  wilt  no  longer  let  thy  free  rays  linger  within  these  thrice  accursed 
walls  of  stone — thou  art  gone  to  light  up  the  dark  mountain  and  the  silver  stream,  and  thou 
callest  on  thy  son  to  follow  thy  free  course,  or  die  ;>-ever  blessed  star  of  my  fathers,  be  thoo 
obeyed  I  "—Ai  he  concluded,  he  again  bowed  low  his  head  with  a  solemn  earnestness  of  voice 
and  manner,  that  folly  bespoke  his  ardent  faith  in  the  strange  creed  he  held.  He  touched 
with  his  light  a  selected  portion  of  the  straw,  and  the  flame  rose  fiercely  against  the  sturdy 
wiinacot,  that  seemed  in  its  strength  to  defy  the  puny  effort.     The  Zingaro  patiently  M^ 
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eroaching  upon  his  hami,  and  from  time  to  time  carefully  fed  the  alow  fire,  which,  by  def^reet^ 
gave  certain  evidence  of  its  fid>tle  and  iniidioaa  power  upon  the  turiace  of  the  bliaterin^. 
blackened  oak. 

A  little  while  longer,  and  the  wainscot  began  itself  to  assist  in  its  own  destruction :  the 
blnish  flame  that  at  first  had  but  flickered^for  a  mommit  unsteadily  and  by  fits  upon  its  surface, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  fix  its  hold  with  a  tenacity  not  jto  be  again  shook  ofl^,  and  in  a  "wmfnt 
after  it  rushed  in  fierce  triumph  over  the  hissing  wood. 

The  smoke  became  dense,  even  to  suilbcatton :  nevertheless,  stretched  at  full  length  with 
bis  &ce  close  to  the  floor,  the  Zingaro  continued  for  a  long  time  to  endure  this  suffering,  as 
(he  carefully  fed  and  directed  the  flames,  which,  to  his  hopes,  gave  promise  of  freedom ;  but  at 
length  the  heat  and  smoke  combined  might  no  longer  be  borne  with  life.     Thus  made  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  seising  the  vessel  which  contained  his  supply 
of  water,  he  aimed  it  against  the  lofty  window :  the  immediate  siiiver  of  falling  glass  which  foL. 
lowed,  bespoke  the  success  of  his  effort,  whilst  the  huge  mass  of  smoke,  lifting  itself  quickly 
upwards,  left  the  floor  comparatively  free  for  breathing — The  dangerous  consequences  which 
had  made  him  so  long  defer  this  moment,  as  he  foresaw,  almost  immediately  followed.     First 
was  heard  the  buzz  of  many  mingled  voices,  gathering  in  the  court  below,  to  mark  the  thick 
smoke  as  it  rolled  through  the  broken  window  :  then  followed  an  eager  cry  for  the  keys  of  the 
tapestried  chamber.     Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  prisoner  hear  these 
sounds,  than  gathering  together  the  stout  cords  which  had  bound  his  feet  and  hands,  he  with 
ttieir  aid  firmly  secured  the  door  inside ;  a  work  barely  accomplished  before  he  heard  the 
quick  tread  of  feet,  and  the  hssty  withdrawing  of  bolts ;  the  heavy  lock  next  turned  in  its 
wards,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  thrust  open  the  door. — **  Santa  Maria  I  'tis  fast  within,** 
cried  a  voice  the  prisoner  recognised  for  Nicola*s :  **  'tis  the  body  of  the  poor  Zingaro,  doubtless* 
that  has  fallen  against  it — push  stoutly  together,  lads'* — but  the  door  again  withstood  their 
united  efforts.    **  Get  axe  and  hammer  quickly  some  of  you,**  continued  Nicola ;  *'  the  fire  is 
nertainly  here ;  'twas  never  a  spark  from  my  lamp  surely  when  I  took  the  lad  his  supper. 
Ring  out  the  great  bell ;  call  up  my  lord  the  baron,  or  he  will  be  burned  in  hb  bed  else,  like 
the  poor  heathen  within,  whose  flesh  I  can  plainly  hear  sputtering  like  chestnuto  aproasUng.**—. 
A  succession  of  sturdy  blows  rebounded  from  the  entrance,  and  immediately  the  Zingaro  tried 
with  his  feet  to  force  the  crackling  wainscot,  but  it  refused  to  give  way.     How  to  gain  more 
time  ?  already  the  door  was  rent  from  its  hinges  and  had  been  down,  but  that  the  assailanto 
had  retreated  from  the  first  burst  of  smoke,  calling  loudly  for  water*    The  Zingaro  saw  at 
once  that  now  or  never  came  the  decisive  moment — gathering  therefore  the  remainder  of  his 
straw  and  other  fuel,  he  quickly  heaped  it  before  the  forced  door,  and  just  as  this  was  felling 
inwards,  he  flung  a  biasing  mass  upon  the  ready  pile — a  wall  of  fire,  in  an  instant  supplied  the 
place  of  the  barrier  just  beaten  down,  and  the  terrified  water  bearers  ran  fi-oiA  the  spot,  with 
cries  of  horror,  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  form  beyond  which  appeared  to  move 
cahnly  and  untouched  amidst  the  blase.     In  a  few  moments  the  fellen  door  began  to  add  fresh 
fiiel  to  the  fire ;  the  great  bell,  too,  rung  out  the  awful  sound  of  flame.    Drunk  with  the 
smoke,  and  maddened  with  the  pain  of  his  half-burned  hands,  the  Zingaro  also  prepared  for 
his  last  desperate  effort     He  covered  his  head  and  i^oulders  with  thickened  folds  of  his  capa, 
retired  a  few  paces  from  the  now  smouldering  wainscot,  then,  rousing  his  whole  force  for  the 
attempt,  he  rushed  forward  and  dashed  himself  sideways  against  it.    The  half-bumed  boards 
burst  before  his  weight,  and  whelmed  asaidst  the  blaxing  ruin,  he  rolled  into  the  next  apart- 
ment.     Shaking  the  burning  embers  from  about  him,  he  hurried  across  the  unoccupied  and 
unfurnished  room,  and  opening  the  door,  entered  the  passage  beyond.-    On  the  instant  a  voice 
arrested  his  step . 

**  Who  art  thou?*'  demanded  a  man,  adf ancing  hastily  from  an  adjoining  door,  holding 
high  a  lamp ;— **  why  am  I  thus  rudely  aroused,  and  whence  this  peal  of  wlkl  alarm  ?"  The 
Zingaro  turned  upon  the  inquirer,  and  the  light  flashed  upon  his  face.  Had  the  master-fiend 
hirasdC  clothed  in  all  his  terrors,  met  Mtrialva's  sight— for  he  was  the  speaker— he  could  not  ' 
have  looked  more  dismayed  than  be  new  did  as  he  gazed  upon  bin  late  prisoner,  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  with  garraente  glowing  from  the  sparks  of  fire  which  still  clung  to  them.-i-  ' 
'*  "What  demon  art  thou  ?'*  agaio  demanded  the  haron,  as  he  stepped  back  towards  the  neariy 
closed  door  of  the  room  just  left  by  his  sentenoed  prisooert  **  speak  r-*Demoniac  Indeed  was 
the  took  the  g^My  east  upon  hit  pmd  foe  M  with  a  ¥QiM  oCtk^MiAuL  \it  Tfiuv^^a^— ^\Al^a^ 
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paro  r  Then  bounding  forward  with  a  ti^r-spring  he  dashed  the  bcwfldered  baron  into  the 
apartment,  already  half  filled  with  flames,  and  closing  the  door  quickly  drew  the  bolts.  He 
then  turned  into  Miriulva's  now  vacant  bed-chamber,  tore  from  the  sumptuous  couch  and  win- 
dows the  silken  cords  which  draped  the  curtains,  and  by  their  aid  descended  with  ipeed  and 
safety  into  the  private  garden  of  the  castello. — Already  flames  were  bursting  from  the  closely 
barred  windows  of  the  room  which  held  the  wretched  Mirialva.  The  Zingaro  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  upwards — a  wild  scream  for  '*  help  r*  burst  upon  his  ear^-a  roar  of  curses 
and  loud  laughter  followed.  This  lust  was  the  domestics  In  the  g-^licry,  who  thus  mocked 
what  they  took  for  the  cries  of  the  suffering  Zingaro.  A  yet  wilder  and  more  piercing  cry 
of  agony  again  filled  the  air  and  again  was  it  echoed  by  fresh  yells  of  sa\-age  mockery. 

'*  Ha!**  exclaimed  the  listener,  "  these  shrieks  should  have  been  mine,  and  inch  the  laugh- 
ter that  would  have  greeted  my  agonies  !  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  roar  on,  ye  accursed,  let  your  shouts 
of  joy  ring  in  the  ears  of  your  unheeded  burning  lord  :  and  may  the  fiends  of  Eblis  redouble 
your  cries,  as  his  black  soul  is  hurled  amidst  their  eternal  fires  I  "—Dashing  the  hot  sweat  from 
his  scathed  brow,  the  gips}*  made  for  the  olive  grove,  and  with  great  difficulty  held  his  way, 
until,  exhausted,  he  sunk  upon  the  welcome  margin  of  the  calm  waters  of  GU  FomH  d^Amon, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

On  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vermero,  stood  the  palace  of  the  Conndini,  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  immediately  encircled  by  a  private  garden  of  aome  extent 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  evincing  a  more  careful  superintendence  than  b  usually  bestowed  la 
Italy  upon  such  preserves.  For  in  this  fisvoured  climate  nature  has  ibowered  so  geaeially 
on  every  verdant  spot  her  beauties  of  tree  and  flower,  that  the  wealthy  have  little  indacement 
to  enclose  for  private  luxury  exotics  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  serf  who  colli* 
vates  his  native  fields. 

To  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  the  Conde  Luigi  had  at  once  borne  his  yonthftil  bride,  for 
such  he  had  legally  made  her.     Fast  as  the  church  could  bind  them,  they  were  now  one ;  and 
although  his  father  would  not  become  a  party  to  an  unworthy  bargain  to  obtain  a  dangfater- 
in-law,  he  was  not  in  his  heart  sorry  to  find  that  the  happiness  of  his  son  was  secured  without 
such  a  compromise ;  aiui  although  Lnigi's  attempt  would,  had  it  been  known  to  him,  have 
been  met  by  his  fixed  opposition,  the  die  being  fairly  cast,  he  received  his  son  with  forgiveness^ 
and  his  new-made  daughter  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  father's  blessing.     Letters  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  the  Baron  di  .Mirialva,  to  suggest  to  him  the  neeMsity  of  ftilfilihig  the 
contract  entered  into  by  his  deceased  brother,  or  otherwise  preparii^  to  abide  the  kLg's 
judgment  and  probable  displeasure ;  for  to  the  foot  of  the  throne^  inncdiatdy  npon  a  refiisal, 
Conradini  resolved  to  bear  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  appeal  to  the  juatioe  of  his  sovweign. 
The  messenger  dispatched  with  the  above  demand  had  now  been  abnnt  kba  ftill  tiaw^  neces* 
sary  for  his  journey,  and  hourly  expecting  his  arrival,  the  Conta  Lojgl  mA  his  bride  sat  be- 
neath a  veranda  that  commanded  an  ample  view  of  the  lovely  bay.     TIm  moon  was  slowly 
rising  in  her  fullest  migcsty,  and  had  already  silvered  with  her  l%ht  the  edgni  of  the  lofty 
cliffs,  rising  high  over  the  picturesque  Castcl  d*Ovo,  which  was  itadfloat  in  their  deep  shadows. 
The  classic  isles  beyond  just  showed  in  the  extreme  distance  like  gMm  of  rilvw  floating  on 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  glassy  sea.     Not  far  removed  might  be  lieaid  tbe  eriei  of  the  fiJier- 
men,  as  they  hauled  their  boats  above  the  reach  of  the  waters,  aooonpnnied  by  tiw  hoarse,  low 
roar  of  the  surf  rolling  in  round  the  long  continued  line  of  beadL     Nam  tbe  palaoa,  all  wu 
thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the  stately  silver  pines,  which,  planted  In  lliick  rows,  covered  it 
in  front  like  a  noble  guard,  whilst  many  clumps  of  sweetly-seented  ibnibt  wm  vada  to  en- 
croach to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  window  where  sat  the  lovers,     ^-imrfwiin  listtaad  with  a 
charmed  ear  to  her  lord  as  he  pointed  out  the  various  beauties  of  the  wamt^  with  all  tiM  en- 
thusiasm of  a  poet  and  with  the  love  of  a  patriot  for  his  native  Naplei..i**  Bat  tha  avht-air 
is  freshening,  and  you.  love,  must  be  wearied  with  my  legends  of  Uia  part  gloriaa  of  Naples^ 
and  of  imperial  Capri  and  iu  horrors.     They  are  twice  dear  to  m^  fisr  thay  u%  iwerlsffd 
with  my  every  childish  joy  and  sorrow.     They  first  stole  on  ay  wonderi^  a^w  ean  In  all 
the  ex^gerated  detail  of  my  good  old  nurse,  and  were  in  aftar  days  oMda  tlw  rarard  of  weD* 
tfofog.  as  on  this  very  spot  iViey  weTt  tacribed  in  the  graadew  af  riaple  UMoiy,  mde  lOI 
BMrv  Mbia  by  the  gWwiiic  cVncvaenfia  ot  m^  n^  \R««^Mk«  ^  vw^hML  Guto  MrttiL 
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Come,  we  will  enter  the  apartment ;  ice,  the  lamps  are  already  lighted— come,  and  you  shall 
shame  my  tediousness  by  playing  one  of  those  wild  mountain  airs  we  have  so  often  sung  to* 
gether  as  we  sauntered  through  your  sweet  valley  of  Salmoaa.** — '*  Ah  r  said  Constanza,  with 
a  sigh,  as  the  recollection  of  her  own  birth-place  rose  fresh  upon  her  memory,  **  loved  valley 
shall  I  ever  again  behold  thee  ?  ever  again  wander  by  those  clear  waters,  where  I  have  so 
often  bounded  on  the  light  foot  of  childhood  ?*'—**  And  in  the  young  days  of  our  love  too,** 
whispered  Luigt  **  Oh,  fear  not,  dearest ;  your  uncle  will  scarce  dare  abide  the  sovereign's 
command,  which  he  knows  must  follow  my  father's  appeal.  He  will  yield  to  strong  necessity, 
doubt  not ;  and  soon  again  shall  you  sit  in  the  antique  hall  of  your  castello,  and  sing  to  me 
the  country's  gentle  songs  in  praise  of  love's  own  poet  and  Salmona's  pride.'*  Together  they 
now  entered  the  apartment,  throwing  wide  the  casement,  which  opened  to  the  ground.  Con- 
stanza  seated  herself  opposite  to  it,  and  in  a  tone  of  anxious  melancholy,  continued — 

**  I  know  not,  my  Luigi,  what  so  oppresses  me,  but  my  heart  is  ever  and  anon  seized  with 
a  throbbing  which  threatens  even  to  burst  it ;  my  mind,  too,  has  been  all  this  day  filled  with 
dismal  fancies.** — **  What  can  chill  thee  thus?'*  answered  the  conte,  as  he  fondly  pressed  with 
his  lips  her  marble  brow.  *' Thou  art  happy,  my  own  Constanza?"  Beaming  with  tender- 
noss,  she  fixed  her  gazelle-like  eyes  upon  her  lord,  as  she  replied—*'  Happy !  Luigi,  am  I  not 
with  thee  ?  Am  I  not  thine  own  Constanza  ?  But  would  that  this  tardy  courier  were  re* 
turned  ;  you  know  not  the  fierce  nature  of  Carlette  di  Mirialva.  When  I  reflect  on  bis  hatred,, 
on  his  daring-,  on  his  vengeance — oh  !  Luigi,  can  I  speak  it  ?  but  at  this  hour  your  life  is 
perhaps  only  held  at  the  will  of  the  most  profligate,  the  most  reckless  of  men." — *'  Tush,  tnsh  t 
this  is  indeed  wild  dreaming.  What !  do  you  think  Mirialva  has  no  fear  for  himself?  Too  well 
he  knows  my  Other's  vigour  and  our  house's  power,  to  tempt,  by  any  evil  wrought  on  me,  his 
own  assured  destruction.  I  would  I  were  but  half  as  certain  of  the  safety  of  my  poor  Zingoro 
ally;'  but  he,  I  fear  me,  was  allowed  brief  law.  I  would  give,  this  very  hour,  the  best  horse, 
hound,  and  hawk  1  own,  to  save  him  from  jeopardy— and  that  is  higher  pricing  than  was  ever 
before  put  on  him  or  on  any  of  his  kind.**—**  They  are,  indeed,  a  wayward,  but  also  a  sore- 
fuflTering  race,**  replied  Constanza ;  **  but  if  ever  I  am  again  restored  to  the  seat  of  my  fathers, 
you,  Luigi,  must  look  to  their  better  ordering,  even  for  the  sake  of  him  who  read  my  fortune 
by  the  springs  of  the  Gli  Fonti  d'Amore.*' — **  And  died  to  have  that  fortune  fidrly  sped;**  added 
the  conte.  **  Even  the  lynx  may  be  taught  to  love,  and  I  will  waste  some  khidness  on  that 
rude  race,  but  I  will  mend  their  sad  condition,  even  for  his  sake  who  helped  me  to  the 
sweetest  bride  Salmona  ever  saw,  or  Ovid  sung ;  that  is,  provided  she  belie  her  sex,  and 
change  not.'*  A  look  of  love  and  pride  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  Constanza,  as,  striking  her 
lyre,  she  prettily  echoed  the  word  '*  change,'*  and  sang — 


•*  For  ever  thine  this  heirt— 
Feel  how  it  beats  for  thee. 
And  wliilst  it  bests,  this  heart  of  mine 
Will  answer  every  throb  of  thine 


'  For  ever  thine  this  heart- 
All  else  miy  change,  and  be  ; 
But  this,  thy  heart,  no  change  can  own, 
For  thee  it  beats,  for  thee  alone. 


With  truest  sympathy ;  And  breaks,  cast  off  by  thee ; 

Thine,  thine  alone  1  I  Thine,  thine  alonal" 

The  eonte  rose  in  delight  from  his  lady's  feet,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  to  listen  to  her 
melody.  The  last  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  had  not  yet  melted  into  the  ahr,  when  a  slight 
movement  was  heard  at  the  window — the  words,  **  Die,  coward  and  fool  I"  were  articulated 
in  tones  clear  and  piercing,  though  hardly  uttered  above  a  breath ;  one  deep  groan  and  a 
heavy  fall  followed — and  all  was  silent  as  before.  The  oonte  started,  and  passed  hastily  to 
the  window,  close  to  which  he  at  once  observed  the  body  of  the  fallen  man.  He  stooped  over 
the  form — he  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  heart,  but  it  beat  no  more — life  bad  fled  with  the  last 
sound.  He  was  just  opening  his  lips  to  call  for  aid,  when  a  low  hiss,  issahig  fipon  the  thick 
dump  of  shrubs  close  in  his  front,  caused  him  to  raise  his  bead.  What  was  his  surprise  when, 
full  in  the  light  of  the  moonbeam,  with  head  uncoYered,  he  beheld  the  weUfemembeted  foa* 
tares  of  the  Zingaro  I 

'  «*  Ha  r  exclaimed  the  conte,  '*  thou  alive  and  here  ?  How  means  all  this  ?  Speak  T — 
**  Pianissimo,  signer  mio,"  whispered  the  gipsy ;  *«  it  is  ill  speaking  too  load  of  a  death  done^ 
where  one's  confession  may  be  overheard  by  more  than  the  priest  But  foar  nothing  now : 
first  assure  thy  Udy's  silence ;  for,  if  yon  remember,  my  fooe  waa  not  altocetlMr  alMit  VaR 
Uking  when  she  last  saw  it,  and  I  prondse  you  it  la  Mt  mtne\i  V«ywif4Va  «wBid&aMM^eBM^\v 
€fy  horn  her  Up§  now m^t  peril  me  to  the  fttW  at  musihia^  ^M^^^Im^^vbAVi  mV&&^:^iW^ 
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no  mind  for  another  inch  adventure."  The  Conte  Luigi  turned  into  the  chamber  where  Cos- 
stanza  lat  as  if  spcU-bound:  she  had  heard  the  groan,  had  seen  her  hushand*!  movement  to- 
wards the  cound,  but  at  that  moment  her  over-excited  nerves  (ailed  beneath  the  shock,  and 
she  remained  without  the  power  of  speech  or  motion.  **  Be  no  longer  alarmed,  dearest  Con- 
stanza,**  murmured  the  conte,  trying  to  rcassiire  his  gentle  wife ;  <*  'tis  nothing — only  a  faith- 
ful varlet,  who  is  now  without,  and  whose  appearance  hitherto  has  ever  been  to  ns  a  harbin- 
ger of  joy.  Come,  cheer  thee,  to  hear  the  marvel  of  his  coming;  perchance  thy  uncle  hu 
relented,  and  so  released  this  trusty  knave  as  a  true  pledge  of  his  wish  to  conciliate."— 
**  Trust  not,  oh  I  trust  not  to  the  baron,"  exclaimed  Constanza  wildly,  drawing  the  conta 
nearer  to  her,  *<  for  there  is  danger,  my  husband,  and  the  presence  of  the  Zingaro  speaks  it. 
That  fearful  groan,  too.  Oh  !  said  I  not  my  soul  foreboded  evil?  Luigi,  rely  not  too  firmly 
on  the  faith  of  this  strange  being ;  many  and  fearful  are  the  tales  told  of  his  people's  treachery, 
and  few  and  bold  are  they  who  place  deep  trust  in  them." — "  Nay,  be  not  unmindful  of  his 
true  service,  love.  R6member  I  owe  to  it  all  my  present  joys,  and  even  those  joys  I'd  freely 
pledge  upon  his  faith.  Be  not  alarmed,  and  he  shall  himself  speak  out  his  errand."  Luigi 
beckoned  the  Zingaro  to  advance :  with  a  glance  of  bitter  scorn  he  planted  his  foot  upon  the 
corse  stretched  in  his  way,  and  at  once  stepped  into  the  apartment  Constanza  shrunk  within 
herself  as  doubtingly  she  gazed  upon  his  features.  He  was,  in  truth,  much  changed ;  his 
face  and  neck  were  in  many  places  disfigured  by  blotches  of  deep  red  ;  these  contrasted  but 
ill  with  its  natural  hue.  His  once  luxuriant  hair,  too,  was  almost  gone ;  in  some  places  it  was 
shorn  quite  close  to  the  blackened  scalp,  whilst  here  and  there  a  stray  lock  remained,  no  longer 
flowing  gracefully  as  before,  but  shrivelled  and  bristling  from  his  head.  His  eye  alone  retained 
its  native  lustre,  and  bespoke  that,  though  all  without  was  altered,  the  ardent  soul  within 
still  remained  unchanged.  Bending  low  to  the  lady,  he  calmly  stood  as  if  waiting  question. 
'*  When,"  demanded  the  conte,  "  didst  thou  leave  the  Castel  di  Mirialva  ?*'—**  On  the  ev« 

of  your  past  Sabbath." — **  By  good  leave,  or ?** — *'  £ven  by  the  way  you  entered  it— the 

window ;  no  bad  way  either,  when  a  man  needs  more  haste  than  help.*'-^*'  How  I  Yon  es- 
caped from  durance,  then,  and  without  the  baron's  knowledge?" — *<Not  so,  either,  signer; 
the  baron  learnt,  though  somewhat  at  the  latest,  I  was  about  to  quit  his  hospitable  keeping.** 
'*  Thou  speakest  somewhat  in  riddles,  Zingaro.  I  have  a  courier  dispatched  to  the  baron— 
knowest  thou  his  present  humour  ?  how  will  my  servant  find  him?'*—*'  He  may  not  well  find 
him,  conte,  without  first  quitting  your  service.''—"  How  so  ?" — *'  Because  he  whom  he  seeks 
no  longer  lives." — **  Ha  I" — Constanza  sprung  from  the  couch— "my  uncle  dead.**— "  Start 
not,  lady,*'  coolly  replied  the  Zingaro,  "  and  speak  not  over  loud,  for  I  stay  not  your  questios- 
ing  on  roses.  In  brief,  you  are  now,  thanks  to  my  fortune,  once  more  in  safety ;  may  return 
to  your  fair  domain,  and  live  free  and  fearless,  for  your  worst  enemy  is  no  more ;  he  has  died 
the  death  that  best  may  fit  him  for  the  afLer-Iifc.  He  was  burnt— burnt  within  tliat  very 
house  he  withheld  from  his  brother*s  child  ;  he  was  swept  from  life  planning  the  misery  of  her 
to  whom  he  should  have  proved  a  sworn  protector." — ''Merciful  God,  assoil  his  soul!** 
fervently  prayed  Constanza. — "The  fire  was  accidental?"  demanded  the  conte,  closely  re- 
garding the  man  as  he  spoke.  He  smiled  grimly  as,  lowering  his  voice,  he  answered  with 
fearful  earnestness — **  The  flames  were  lighted  by  me,  to  aid  my  escape  from  bondage  and 
from  certain  death.  What !  did  the  slaves  think  to  keep  the  falcon  and  not  hood  his  eyes? 
Did  they  leave  to  the  Zingaro  one  glimpse  of  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  and  look  to  have  him 
yield  without  a  struggle  the  life  that  made  light  dear  ?  Scourged  like  a  hound  till  my 
very  bones  lay  bared  to  their  lewd  mockery,  I  was  bound  and  thrown  aside  to  wait  till  their 
pleasure  served  to  hang  mc.  Was  1  to  bide  their  coming  ?  No ;  I  fired  the  detested  den 
that  held  me,  and  broke  once  more  to  freedom  from  its  blazing  ruins  as  they  crumbled  round 
mc.  Thus  at  liberty,  I  had,  perchance,  contented  me  with  my  escape,  but  the  ill  spirit  of 
the  baron  threw  him  in  that  wild  moment  across  my  way.  Smarting  from  the  fire  I  scarce 
i^ad  hoped  to  live  through,  1  saw  my  pain,  my  hopes,  made  by  his  presence  in  an  instant 
void,  and  fresh  tortures  again  awaiting  me.  One  instant  effort  promised  both  safety  and  re- 
venge. I  boldly,  madly  made  the  venture.  Behold  I  am  safe— I  am  revenged.  Even  now 
his  sh  riek  from  that  smonldering  chamber  of  death  sounds  again  m  my  ear,  and  more  than 
answers  all  my  suflTeiings.  He  is  no  more ;  and,  you  Conte  Luigi,  are  now  free  to  live.  Re- 
turn to  your  oasUllo,  lady ;  'tis  little  the  worse  for  the  airing  I  have  given  it.  I  read  yoa 
«  Air  iMtiiii«,  and  you  have  fMindU;  mttjf  lk%^«t  bbiawith  yon.  Sagnor,  I  owed  yon  a  Jlk; 
r  Irtei:    sffUted.  for  1  hate  tM«i  ^u  i2taa&  uS^goiX.  Inraa.  vi  voA^^m^wk 
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awaited  me  that  day  when  the  hunter's  belt  was  drawn  round  my  throat  in  the  forest  of  Ven- 
afro.**— **  How  !  my  life— mean  you  that?** — '*  Look  on  this  carrion,**  continued  the  Zingaro, 
as  he  turned  over  the  body  of  the  slain  man  with  his  foot ;  **  stoop  down,  and  Jluow  that  evil 
face." — It  was  the  countenance  of  Jocope,  for  many  years  the  porter  of  the  Castcl  di  Mirialva. 
<*  What !"  said  Luigi,  **  would  this  man  have  struck  the  husband  of  his  old  master's  child?** 
<*  He  !*'  interrupted  the  Zingaro,  **  he  would  have  stmck  the  husband  of  the  mother  that  bore 
bin,  for  half  the  price  set  npon  your  head.  On  my  escape  I  sought  out  this  traitor,  and 
caught  him  grovelling  on  a  wrong  scent.  Unseen  and  unsuspected,  I  soon  found  means  to 
set  him  right ;  once  well  laid  on  the  track,  I  knew  he*d  stick  to  it.** — "What !"  cried  Con- 
stanza,  shuddering,  "you  guided  him  the  way  to  murder?" — **  Truly,  lady,  I  left  him  not  ua- 
gnided  ;  for  from  that  hour  I  slept  where  he  slept,  and  when  he  rose  I  rose ;  I  breathed  as  he 
breathed,  moved  as  he  moved;  we  had  but  one  shadow  in  the  sun — but  he  dreamed  not  of 
this :  full  surely  I  g^ded  him,  even  to  his  purpose  and  to  his  end.  He  was  blinded  to  my  wish 
by  the  promised  gold ;  it  ever  glittered  before  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  no  other  object  But  it 
is  passed,  and  behold  where  he  lies  !  Mark,  signor,  his  hand  is  on  the  lock  of  the  petronely 
whose  report  was  to  have  pronounced  you  a  corse,  and  him  master  of  a  thoasand  ducats. '  I 
watched  his  serpent-crawl  to  this  very  spot ;  I  saw  the  felon-sparkle  of  his  eyes,  I  heard  the 
short  panting  of  his  bated  breath,  and  marked  his  deadly  aim  ;  but  me  he  saw  not,  heard  not» 
till  he  felt  my  blow.** — "  Heavens  T*  cried  Constanza,  **  an  instant  later  and  the  murder  had 
been  done.** — The  Zingaro  smiled.  **  No,  lady,  think  not  I  rested  upon  less  than  surety — Us 
tmsty  petronel  a  truer  friend  of  mine  had  rendered  harmless.  BUndly  he  incurred  the 
penalty  without  the  chance  of  murder." — **  Strange  being,*'  inquired  the  conte,  **  why  not 
have  informed  me  of  my  danger,  and  left  his  punishment  to  justice  ?" — **  Wl}at  I  would  justice 
better  have  revenged  my  ttripes  than  my  own  right  hand  has  done  1  That  one  blow  struck, 
I  am  ag^'n  a  man,  and  the  mark  of  the  lash  will  be  no  longer  my  ihime.  Fit>m  my  mother'a 
breast  until  the  dark  hour  but  one  hand  ever  inflicted  disgrace  on  my  firee  body — this  hand  it 
was."  He  let  the  lifeless  limb  which  he  had  grasped  fall  upon  the  path,  and  oontemptuoudy 
gased  upon  it.        | 

**  But  why,**  said  the  conte,  **  when  you  knew  his  purpose,  why  let  him  proceed  so 
Bear  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  bloody  errand  T* — '*  Ha,  ha  I  Conte  Luigi,  think  you  his 
mere  death  could  appease  my  vengeance  ?  No !  I  smote  him ;  and  without  one  prayer 
for  mercy,  his  soul  is  gone  to  its  eternal  account.  Like  his  (cratitude  is  also  the 
vengeance  of  lo  Zfngaro— «ciiza  /tmi/o.  But  hark  1  I  hear  approaching  footsteps.**  He  now 
gave  a  long,  sharp  hiss — a  young  female  was  in  an  instant  by  his  side.  **  Zea,'*  he  said, 
^  there  stands  the  man  for  whom  you  have  laboured  ;  the  only  man  who  ever  saved  or  spared 
any  of  our  racfc.  Thaiik  him  quickly,  and  let  us  begone  to  the  mountain.**  The  girl  advanced 
to  the  conte,  and  taking  his  hand,  she  pressed  it  with  reverence  to  her  forehead,  whilst  her 
eloquent  look  spoke  volumes  of  thanksgiving.  "  Allow  me  a  few  minutes'  law  ere  you  have 
this  foul  carcase  stirred,**  said  the  Zingaro,  "  for  I  would  ill  like  ftirther  questioning.  Nay, 
shudder  not,  lady,**  he  added  ;  **  think  upon  my  wild  nature,  and  my  cruel  suffering.  Fare- 
well.** The  Zingaro  and  the  maiden  together  disappeared  as  the  attendant  announced  to  the 
conte  the  return  of  his  belated  courier.  First  requesting  his  father*8  presence,  Luigi  admitted 
the  man,  and  from  hi*  lips  heard  the  story  of  the  Zingaro  confirmed.  He  told  how  he  had 
witnessed  the  removal  of  the  blackened  remains  of  the  baron  from  the  ruins  of  the  still  reekmg 
chamber.  The  fire,  he  said,  had  been  promptly  got  under,  and  indeed  extended  little  beyond 
the  immediate  suite  of  apartments  where  it  first  broke  out.  He  told,  too,  strange  stories  of 
the  Zingaro — of  his  having  spirited  the  poor  baron  to  bhange  places  with  him,  through  the 
devirs  aid,  whom  some  of  the  attendants  swore  they  saw  personally  engaged  In  feeding  the 
flames,  and  at  last  take  to  flight  through  the  broken  casement,  bearing  the  Zingaro  on  his 
huge  wing,  and  leaving  the  spell-bound  baron  to  abide  the  fiery  penalty.  On  the  man's  being 
dismissed  to  entertain  his  awe-stricken  fellows  with  thc^e  murveU,  the  conte  imparted  to  his 
father  the  true,  but  strange  story  of  his  preservation.  Tlic  proper  authorities  were  promptly 
assembled,  and.  the  necessary  forms  gone  through  ;  but  as  overy  evidence  wont  to  prove  the 
purpose  of  the  dead  emissary  of  Mirialva,  the  conte  was  at  once  honourably  installed,  by  the 
royal  consent,  in  all  the  honours  and  wide  domains  of  his  fair  runaway.  Large  rewards  wero 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiary,  and  orders  issued  to  clear  the  AbruiiA  o.^  \fe» 
outlaw  Zingari  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  as  lYie  cx%cmX\oii  ol  x\i«iift  w^«t%  xv^i^^  ^\S^S^>s^  x«s« 
tana,  tbey  were  rerj  differently  interpreted. 
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CHAPTER  V.  . 
A  TWELVEMONTH  had  passed  away,  and  many  n-iingled  sounds  of  sonjf  and  dance,  and  the  light 
laugh  of  unrestrained  glee  ech  oed  round  the  old  towers  of  the  Custel  di  Mirialva ;  gay  bannen 
fluttered  in  the  mountain  breese  from  the  lofty  battlements,  and  the  hill-side  swarmed  with 
merry  groups  of  peasants,  who  were  eagerly  watching  the  approach  of  a  distant  cavalcade,  im- 
patiently waiting  to  hail  the  first-bom  of  their  liege  lady,  the  heir  of  the  ConradinL  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  festival  of  the  Annunziata,  and  chosen  by  Constanza  for  the  day  that 
was  to  give  to  the  mother  church  one  other  member  in  her  new-born  son.  **  I  choose  this 
day,*'  said  Constanza  to  her  lord,  **  for  it  was  on  this  day  I  met  the  mendicant  palmer  in 
the  church  of  the  Annunziata;  but,  though  I  love  right  well  the  gentle  name  of  Luigx, 
yet  shall  this  boy  be  called  Ovidio,  in  remembrance  of  the  spot  where  1  stayed  to  list  my  fiiir 
fortune."  The  lady  had  her  will,  and  it  was  her  ruturn  from  the  convent  the  assembled 
vassals  so  eagerly  abided.  As  the  gay  cortege  approached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Con- 
stanza turned  her  palfrey  from  the  side  of  her  infant's  litter,  and  calling  to  her  lord  to 
follow,  gaily  galloped  over  the  yielding  sward  towards  Gli  Font!  d'Amore.  Together  tbej 
reined  up  upon  its  margin ;  Constanza  fondly  pressed  the  hand  of  Luigi,  and  pointing  to  the 
rich  olives  whose  branches  swept  the  waters,  she  told  how  upon  that  spot  her  startled  eye  first 
rested  on  the  dark  form  of  the  Zingaro.  She  waved  her  hand  to  hasten  some  of  the  approach- 
ing guests,  when  a  female  advanced  from  the  thick  shade  of  the  trees,  and  laying  her  finger 
impressively  on  her  lip,  motioned  the  conte  to  be  gone,  glancing  at  the  same  time  upwards 
amid  the  branches.  Following  the  direction  of  her  look,  the  conte  caught  a  sight  of  the 
dark  visage  of  the  Zingaro,  with  finger  on  lip,  just  visible  for  an  instant  through  the  thick 
foliage.  On  this,  whispering  his  discovery  to  Constanza,  they  quickly  turned  together  and 
stayed  the  advance  of  their  gentle  followers.  Loud  shouts  from  the  hill  at  the  same  moment 
bespoke  the  reception  of  Mirialva*s  future  lord  amidst  his  happy  vassals.  **  Let  us  hasten  to 
thank  the  honest  knaves,**  said  the  conte,  and  in  a  moment  quickly  bounded  each  steed  to- 
wards the  castcllo.  The  day  was  devoted  *to  sumptuous  festivity.  At  length  the  sounds  of 
revelry  were  hushed  ;  the  banqueters,  wearied  with  the  fulness  of  their  joys,  were  buried  in 
profound  repose.  In  the  silence  of  their  chamber  the  cunte  and  his  fair  wife  at  length  left 
alone,  marvelled  on  their  strange  vision  of  that  morning;  for  from  the  time  he  bade  them  fare- 
well in  the  palace  of  the  Conradini,  no  word  of  the  eagerly-sought  Zingaro  had  reached  their 
ears.  The  fond  mother  bent  above  the  couch  of  her  sleeping  boy,  and  loudly  prayed  all  evil 
might  be  averted  from  his  innocent  head,  when — **  hark  r*^the  soft  notes  of  music  rose  through 
the  air.  Imagining  it  to  be  a  gallant  device  of  their  guests,  or  some  rustic  serenade,  the  conte 
and  lady  left  their  cliamber  and  advanced  to  that  very  window  whence,  twelve  months  before, 
they  had  so  fearfully  descended.  The  night  was  close  and  calm,  and  the  casementstood  open 
to  court  the  lazy  air.  Looking  out  to  greet  the  sercnadcrs,  they  recognized  at  once,  standiqg 
in  the  shade  below,  the  figures  of  the  Zingaro  and  the  dark  young  maiden.  She  was  seated 
on  the  rude  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  before  her  lay  a  huge  hound  of  the  mountain 
breed,  and  by  her  side  stood  her  companion,  his  rude  guitar  in  his  hand.  The  conte  was  about 
to  address  them,  but  motioning  for  silence,  the  Zingaro  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  girl — "Sing, 
Zea,  sing  to  them  the  song  of  joy,  made  more  welcome  from  thy  lips ;  sing  to  them  the  song 
of  our  last  parting.*'  He  pointed  impressively  towards  the  distant  horizon's  edge,  and  then 
softly  swept  the  strings  of  his  guitar,  whilst,  raising  her  dark  eyes  to  Constanza,  the  maiden 
■obeyed,  and  sang  the  fbopiiecv. 


"  Ladye,  look  from  thy  bower  on  high, 

Look  on  yonder  western  sky, 

Look  o*er  tree,  o'er  tower,  and  fountain, 

\V  here  the  silver  cloud  sits  on  the  mountain. 

Look,  ladye,  look,  and  mirk  the  star. 

Beaming  so  lightly  from  afar ; 

1  hat  star  is  a  herald  bearing  joy 

To  thee  and  thy  sleeping  cherub  boy. 


I  mark'd  the  day,  I  watch'd  the  hour, 
I've  read  its  errand,  know  its  power ; 
It  bears  to  that  boy  who  cradled  lies. 
All  of  good  beneath  the  skies. 
Success  in  love,  in  peace,  in  war. 
High  f^me,  and  honour,  brings  yon  star; 
Happy  mother,  now  rest  thee  well. 
His  fortuue*s  read !  Farewell— farewell  !" 


Never  again  did  the  wild  form  of  lo  Zingaro  cross  the  path  of  the  Conradini,  nor  ever  after 
this  hour  did  the  plaintive  melody  of  his  guitar  awake  the  night. 
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<•  The  nd  roc  bMnifl  0wift  thvMgk  the  wad*  or 
The  war-cry  MNuWb  alMm  ft«n  tk»  cna  of  01 


Bi 


Bmft  where  wtoie  bloo—  aweeteet,  thelietft  »ey  bieek  ment^. 
And  Lofe^  tate  ere  aye  eaddeet  It  ralee  like  Strathdee.*'— Soeam. 


A JouT  the  middla  of  th«  ftrtnteenth  otntuij,  before  evni  improrement  had  penetrated  into  tte 
Ikftneises  of  the  norths  the  Highlandi  of  Scotland  were  in  all  reapeets  in  that  wild  state,  ftom 
which  constantly  irose  eireumitanees  and  incidents  that  are  at  least  rery  diiftrent  from  the 
oommon  routine  ofcuodem  lile.  Feudal  elanship  was  still  in  its  Tigour.  7o  the  lawless  tribei 
-of  the  Scottish  mountains  and  fiirests,  life  was  a  mixture  of  romance  and  barbarism,  of  enthn* 
«astie  dcTotion  to  their  adored  chie6,  and  of  liberty  as  perfoet  as  that  of  the  noble  sarage  him* 
self,  who  roams  the  wilds  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  lore  or  his  vengeanee  by  bis  own  dexterity^ 
or  the  strength  of  his  arm. 

And  yet»  as  is  well  known,  Highlanders  have  to  this  day  a  tinge  of  mdaneholy  in  their 
characters.  Natuie  is  often  grand  and  impressive  around  tbemt  but  the  impression,  though 
deep,  and  poetical  from  its  wildness,  is  generally  cheerlee^in  its  solemnity,  and  bleak  and 
^  rugged  in  its  very  grandeur.  The  inconstant  sky  of  these  foggy  regions  adds  often  a  darker 
gloom  to  the  effect  of  the^bold  scenery  of  their  mountains,  and  to  the  impressive  stillness  of 
th«ir  sweeping  flats  of  red  heath  ;  but  when  the  sun  doei  shine  with  summer  clearness  upon 
tfieir  romantic  hills,  and  opens  out  the  mysteries  of  their  green  glena ;  when  his  cheering 
beams  become  reflected  from  their  glorious  lochs  and  (heir  still  waters  in  the  hollows,  thti 
heart  of  the  roving  Highlander  leaps  with  joy,  and  he  thinks  his  own  country  the  mot^ 
charming  on  earth. 

Much  of  the  Scottish  scenery,  beneaith  its  mountuns,  consists,  even  to  this  day,  of  « 
picturesque  mixture  of  scattered  woodlands,  rocky  hills,  and  green  glades,  which  still  bear  thti 
general  name  of  forests,  although  considerably  changed  since  the  times  of  which  we  write,  by 
being  denuded  of  the  national  fir  or  pine-trees,  of  which  these  woods  were  chiefly  composed* 
The  forests  of  Athol  and  of  Glenmore,  of  Abemethy  and  Braemar,  have  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  great  fiwtnesses  of  the  Highlands,  where,  in  times  of  public  strife,  domestic  feud,  or 
ontucoessful  rebellion,  the  hardy  CelU  of  the  hill  could  set  at  defiance  all  search  as  well  as  all 
regular  warlike  attack.  It  is  with  the  last  of  these^  namely,  the  ancient  forest  of  Braemar^ 
that  our  simple  tale  has  chiefiy  to  do. 

The  great  liar-forest,  now  maintaining  little  of  its  former  character,  situated  in  the  mtddto  \ 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  extending  some  forty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Dee^  is 
tufiiciently  diversified,  in  its  interior  scenery  and  surfoce,  to  afford  excellent  shelter  and 
eoncealment  for  all  who  chose  to  lead  a  lawless  life  within  its  bosom,  or  whom  crime  or 
misfortune  had  driven  firofai  their  homes,  and  tnm  circumstances  more  akin  to  comfort 
•ad  civilization.    At  the  time  we  speak  oi^  it  belonged  to  John,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Mai^* 

^^Tisr  several  ef  the  ^articalafs  on  which  this  tale  is  founded  the  aatbor  b  indebfed  fo  the  telsaisi 
Sitrick  8he|dierd,the  iadeftuifable  cdnector  of  ficottiah  traditions,  and  a  Trorthy  ooedOttier  of  ow  dab. 
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wd,  like  other  Seottish  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  wts  well  stocked  with  gime  of  various 
^  torts,  now  eomperativcly  scarce  in  the  Highlands :  particularly  with  the  well  known  red  deer 
lif  the  north,  that,  browsing  on  the  sweet  herbage  of  its  dells  and  eoires,  bounded  in  multitudes 
lunongst  its  ancient  oaks,  its  dark  Scots  firs,  and  its  tangled  brushwood.  The  hunting  of  the 
deer,  the  dun  wol(  the  badger  and  the  boar,  was,  from  the  remotest  period,  as  is  well  known, 
ft  (hrourite  diTersion  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  and  indeed  of  all  Scotsmen,  from  the 
lung  downwards. 

But  poaching  being  an  ancient  amusement  as  well  as  legitimate  hunting,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  fat  bucks  who  ran  wild  in  these  woods  should  not  prove  a  great  temptatioB 
to  ruiaed  lairds  and  other  inferior  gentlemen,  who  neter  had  much  to  boMl  of  »%•  their 
nncieot  lineage,  and  to  sundrj  other  hungry  Highlanders,  who,  firom  various  eauaei^  were  ' 
^  driven  into  a  sort  of  exile,  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  Accordingly,  in  these  days 
there  were  not  wanting  numbers  of  brave  fellows  who  loved  the  free  air  of  the  forest,  and 
delighted  exceedingly  in  game  and  venison ;  and  who,  possessing  a  quick  eye,  and  a  strong 
.  arm  for  drawing  a  bow,  contrived  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  woods  of  Braemar  and  Athol, 
chiefly  upon  the  savoury  food  which  they  hunted  by  day,  or  Such  other  God^aends  as  their 
reiver  skill  and  their  good  claymores  might  procure  them  by  night. 

Although  this  forest  had,  from  time  immemorial,  afforded  an  asylum  and  support  to  certain 
marauders,  black-mail  men,  and  deer-stalkers,  and  although  it  was  the  owner's  eonvietion  that, 
to  his  own  foresters,  such  gentry  would  always  form  part  of  the  game  to  be  hunted  in  his 
woods,  yet  some  accounts  that  he  bad  heard  concerning  their  number  and  audacity,  about  the 
time  our  story  commences,  induced  him  to  give  especial  heed  to  the  subject,  and  try  to  prevent 
his  good  red  deer  from  being  more  common  to  the  use  of  others  than  to  himself  or  his  people. 
At  this  time  there  lived  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Braemar,  a  youth,  named  Alaster  Orahaa, 
or,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  Alaster  the  Sassenach,  from  his  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  to  him  the  earl  determined  to  intrust  the  eare  of  checking  the  conitaat  incur- 
sions on  his  interesting  Uve-stock  in  the  woods. 

'  This  youth  had  already  made  himself  renuurkable  for  uncommon  strength,  aa  wdi  as  for 
the  perfect  fearlessness  with  which  he  undertook  enterprises  and  performed  feats,  whidi  even 
to  the  hardy  Highlanders  of  these  glens  seemed  quite  wonderful.  Taller  than  eommon,  the 
person  of  Alaster  was  yet  exeeedingly  well  formed,  and  built  with  athletic  firmness,  and  his 
superiority  in  the  usual  martial  exercise  of  the  time  soon  procured  him  a  high  place  in  the 
respejt  of  the  other  retainers  of  the  carL  Being  often  employed,  not  only  in  deer-hunting  with 
his  patron  or  kinsman,  but  in  making  inroads  upon  the  reivers  that  burrowed  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood,  he  had  established  a  sort  of  out-post  in  a  cave  which  was  very  pceuliariy  lituated^ 
•nd  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  and  secret  pass,  from  which  he  gave  Uie  deer-staften  great 
and  constant  annoyance. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  some  relationship  subsisted  between  Alaster  and  the 
earl,  but  what  that  relationship  precisely  was  never  was  certainly  known.  Some  anid  he  was 
his  illegitimate  son,  the  consequence  of  a  youthful  amour  with  a  feir  cousin  of  the  present 
countess,  who  bore  the  name  of  Graham ;  others  said  no ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  eari  bad  a 
great  favour  for  him,  and  appointed  him  a  sort  of  ranger  of  his  immense  forests.  Nothing  eonld 
be  more  to  the  taste  of  Alaster  than  this  office ;  for  hunting  the  fox,  or  pursuing  the  red  deer, 
were  both  his  delight ;  and  the  very  squabbles  and  contentions  with  the  poaching  maraud^ 
who  infested  the  wood,  contributed  to  the  romantic  excitement  of  his  employment,  and  afibrdcd 
many  opporiunities  for  exhibiting  that  personal  prowess  for  which  he  hod  become  femons  hr 

and  near. 

In  those  days,  however,  personal  strength  and  undaunted  courage  were  no  rarity  anywhere, 
least  of  all  were  they  scarce  among  the  wild  freebooters  of  the  Scottish  forests ;  and  there  was 
in  particular  an  excluded  covey  of  the  Gordons  that  had  established  itself  within  the  recesses  of 
the  great  wood  of  Braemar,  which  consisted  of  men  as  remarkable  for  their  desperate  eonrage 
and  strength  as  for  the  lawless  life  they  were  accustomed  to  lead.  Among  these,  their  chief* 
tain,  Grumach  Gordon,  though  now  beyond  middle  age,  was  a  man  well  fitted  to  lead  a  band 
of  broken  ihcn  who  were  often  engaged  in  fierce  encounters  with  similar  marauders,  and  whose 
broad  claymores  seldom  were  suffered  long  to  remain  inactive  on  the  thighs  of  the  wearers. 
It  so  bsppeaed  that  Alaster  Graham  had  never  for  a  long  period  been  able  to  fall  in  with  f oy 
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number  of  these  Gordooi,  nor  would  he  brieve  either  in  the  plenty  in  whieh  they  were  re* 
ported  to  IiTe»  nor  the  strength  and  courage  which  he  had  often  heard  uMMt  provokingly 
attributed  to  old  Grumach  their  chie^  or  the  hold  and  brave  John  of  Leaik,  his  rough  and 
undauntable  kinsman.  One  day,  however,  strolling  on  foot-deep  into  the  reoessee  of  the 
forest,  accompanied  only  by  his  men  Farquhar.  Alaster  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  indieations 
of  human  habitations.  Pursuing  their  track,  the  wanderers  soon  peroeiTed  a  pleasant  opening, 
beyond  which,  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  was  ranged  a  snug  congregation  of  habitations  which 
made  a  sort  of  bailie,  or  hamlet  in  the  wood ;  and  from  the  wattled  ^himneys  of  which  rose^ 
at  the  moment,  such  volumes  oCsmoke  as  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  people  within  neither 
wanted  warmth  nor  food.  A  savoury  scent  of  the  well  known  venison  came  temptingly  over 
the  senses  of  the  hungry  travellers,  as,  late  in  the  day,  they  came  upon  this  woodland  den  of  the 
Gordons,  and  Alaster  soon  found  that  he  had  more  than  one  appetite  to  gratify,  before  he- wis 
likely  to  leave  thu  comfortable  spot. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  nuuster,  and  what  are  you  behoving  to  do?"  said  Farquhar,  hit 
gUly  or  servant,  *'  surely  ye're  not  gaun  into  the  vera  tod's  holoi  wi'  your  een  wide  open  ?  ** 

'*  Would  you  have  me  to  shirk  like  a  Lowlander,  from  a  gang  of  deerstealers,  *  said  Alaster, 
*'  while  I  have  a  claymore  on  my  hip  ?  Poogh,  Farquhar !  If  you're  fearM,  man,  go  back  to 
the  old  rock  aboon  Uie  burn,  or  to  theohimney  cheek  o'  the  Mar  Castle ;  but  as  for  me,  unon 
I've  come  so  for,  faith  1*11  have  a  tussle  wi*  the  greedy  Gordons  o*  the  wood— Humph  I  what 
a  Hue  smell  of  venison  t— devil  do  them  good  o't  !** 

.  **  Lord-sake,  maister,  dinna  gang  straight  into  the  lion's  den,  '*  replied  the  gilly,  holding  the 
other  by  the  plaid ;  "  if  ye  do,  ye*U  ne^er  get  another  sight  o'  the  tappy  turrets  o'  the  auld 
Castles  of  Kildrummy,  or  Braemar,  an'  I'll  never  get  another  wainfu'  o'  steev  brochan  at  the 
laird's  ha'— baud  back,  maister  1— there's  lifo  an'  death  on't.  ** 

<<  1*11  just  see  first  what's  innde  of  that  braw  bigging  that  reeks  like  a  killc^ie, "  said  the' 
bold  young  forest-ranger,  striding  forward.  In  another  instant  he  had  opened  the  low  door 
of  the  rude  building,  and  the  two  found  themselves  at  once  in  a  warm  and  roomy  apartment* 

"JS[tinerAasAsii— there's  footh  and  routh  here,"  sud  Alaster,  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  length 
on  getting  within  the  dwelling,  and  looking  up  saw  the  ceiling  of  the  house  thickly  hung  with 
red'deer  hams,  while  the  smell  of  the  savoury  mess,  which  was  cooking  in  a  large  pot  that 
hung  over  the  fire,  had  a  particular  temptation  in  it.  Nor  less  so  was  the  sight  of  a  quantity 
of  dried  malt  at  the  forther  end  of  the  house,  which  was  in  preparation  for  brewing,  and  mayhap 
lor  distilling,  the  pepuliar  beverage  of  the  hardy  Highlanders.  A  good-looking  woman  stood 
by  the  fire,  paying  due  attention  to  the  potftd  of  venison  stew,  whieh  sent  forth  so  pleasing  an 
odour  through  the  shelling,  and  three  or  four  bare-houghed  Highlanders  lounged  near  the  fire^ 
or  aeoured  their  weapons  at  the  forther  window.  They  all  seemed  startled  by  the  entrance  of 
the  strangers,  but  the  men  only  looked  darkly  at  each  other  without  offering  any  other  than  a 
very  slight  civility,  while  the  good  woman,  dropping  her  ladle  and  a  Highland  curtesy  at  the 
same  time,  politely  offered  Alaster  Graham  a  Uire^lt^ged  stool  on  which  to  rest  himself^ 
until  she  might  learn  the  errand  which  had  brought  so  buirdly  a  young  fisllow  to  the 
dwelling. 

A  mutual  glanoe  between  the  men  and  our  hero  showed  hhn  in  an  instant  that  some  of  them 
knew  him,  and  declining  the  low  seat  offered  by  the  eailach,  he  determined,  by  some  brief 
observation,  at  once  to  decide  the  nature  of  his  reception.  Casting  his  eye  upwards  again  at 
the  tiers  of  brown  hams  above  him.  the  sight  of  which  galled  both  his  pride  of  place,  and  re- 
proached his  vigilance,  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  sarcasm,— «  By  my  foith,  lada, 
ye  know  where  the  Earl  of  Mar*s  deer  bounds,  and  can  bring  down  a  buck  with  arrow  and 
bow,  without  giving  yourself  the  trouble  to  inquire  to  whom  it  belongs.  'Tis  well  you  ean 
fore  thus  in  the  wood.  " 

"  Hoigh  I  the  fore's  weel  enough,"  said  one  of  the  men,  saucily ;  "but  the  homed  beasts  that 
brattle  through  the  forest  dinna  run  in  at  the  idle  man*s  door,  an*  the  black  moor-cock  that 
whirrs  o'er  the  brake  disna  flee  into  the  kail«pat  of  its  own  accord.  But  to  whatever  fore  we 
hae  in  the  wilds  o'  Mar,  the  stranger  is  wdcome  that  comes  as  a  friend.  '* 

"  As  to  friend  or  foe, "  answered  Graham,  with  fearless  rashness,  **that  must  depend  on  the 
account  you  can  give  of  how  or  where  the  venison  has  been  obtained,  which  makes  this  wood- 
land hovel  a  store  of  greater  plenty  than  the  braid  kitchen  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  eastle«    I  eal 
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not  ttolMi  aiMftt  sor  d»  I  •v«i  ^d  mj  houghs  to  ril  in  th«  mmprnij  of  kAterin  kncfii, 
Wbtuce  OAiiit  all  thif  twiijon ?*' 

•*  Oigh,  oigb,  BCr  SMMMoh I"  anivrOTed  the  HlgbUadw,  oooUj  s  •< whcneyer  ye  eui  tdl A 
stag't  hora  tnm  m  ttear^  ftnmp,  an'  a  Highland  ahentlaoian  wi'  a  daymora  to  keep  off  At 
braggarts,  free  the  hutd*to  loon  that  disua  ken  how  to  speak  eiyilit/  when  he  goes  a  coring 
through  the  woods  among  better  men,  V\\  answer  the  query— but  not  till  then. " 

The  brawny  Gael  had  seareely  got  these  words  ont  of  hk  moutlv  when  Alaster,  r^garfleii 
of  all  eonsequeneesy  tool^two  strides  up  to  the  speaker,  and  sailing  him  by  the  thnnly 
commanded  him  in  n  tone  of  authority  wbieh  stroek  the  others  with  astoniihmen^  in* 
stantly  to  inform  him  explieitly  how  he  had  obtained  the  store  of  Tenison  that  ho  tisr 
around  him. 

The  Highlander,  who  was  no  other  than  the  John  Oordon,  usually  called  Johh  nf  Tnaik,  of 
whom  our  bold  youth  had  often  heard,  not  doubting  that  the  imperious  intruder  had  a  stvoqg 
party  without,  who  waited  to  second  the  quarrel  that^  seemed  to  he  raising,  thought  it  hr 
the  present  to  lower  his  tone^  Mid  civilly  infbrming  the  stranger  that  he  was  not  the  wsmttt 
there,  assured  him  that  the  inquiry  would  soon  be  answered  to  his  satisbction. 

The  house  in  which  Alaeter  and  these  persons  now  wer%  was  a  large  bam-shaped  bufldiii^ 
which  served  for  a  sort  of  hall  or  place  of  public  meeting  and  entertainment  tot  the  iiUfandwi 
of  the  forest,  as«weU  as  a  general  store*houae  for  their  provision,  and  a  distillery  for  the 
fixture  of  the  aqua,  with  which  they  occasionally  reeled  themsdves  in  no  very  stinted 
'While  the  foregoing  altercation  was  proceeding,  one  of  the  men  had  stepped  out  under  eovcr 
of  the  smoke  of  the  large  lire  whxeb  burned  near  the  &rther  end,  to  apprise  their  lender,  Oiv* 
maeh  Gordon,  of  what  was  going  forward.  Hastily  buckling  on  his  broad-sirord,  the 
chief  rushed  into  the  barn  or  rural  hall  of  his  people,  and  was  absolutely  petrified  with 
nishmeot  on  perceiving  a  single  youth  of  little  more  than  nineteen,  with  a  strong  grasp  eoSktnag 
his  kinsman,  whQe  the  hardy  John  of  Leask  seemed  to  quail  before  him. 

<*  Gad  a  mercy  1  what's  this?  a  pig  man--that*s  but  a  gilly— .thrappling  at  the  tbinnlof 
John  of  Leask !  Aff  hands  I  €k>t  tanm !  A  young  whdp  frae  the  dugs  will  think  to  wotry  aa 
old  stag!" 

^  Tell  me,  if  you  are  master,  who  kidnapped  the  red  deer  wliose  houghs  and  hams  are  ranged 
in  scores  over  our  heads?"  demanded  Alaster,  throwing  the  man  he  had  held  by  the  eoUnr 
from  him. 

«*  Phugh-ooh I  is  that  it?**  said  old  Gordon,  disdabfuDy,  - 1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  yoong 
man,  I've  shot  a  deer  before  the  priest  made  the  holy  cross  on  your  brasen  brow,  when  ye  w«ra 
a  squalling  brat  an'  a  plague  to  your  minnie ;  an*  111  eat  the  wholesome  venison  of  the  forest 
when  ye  are  supping  sour  crowdy  at  the  far  end  of  some  puir  laird's  toble:  sodinna  come  here 
to  speer  saucy  questions  at  Ae  clan  of  the  Gordons ;  for  better  men  than  you  hae  gotten  an 
answer  in  cauld  sted,  that  made  a  sad  hole  in  their  stomachs*  Therefore  just  take  an  anU 
man's  hint,  an'  dinna  put  your  finger  into  the  tod's  mouth  when  he's  angry !  ** 

"  Do  you  refose  to  give  any  explanation  to  me,  sir  ?  "  cried  Alaster^  *' who  demand  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  himself,  the  noble  owner  of  this  forest,  in  which  you  have  taken  np 
your  residence  unbidden,  and  without  paying  kane  or  coin  for  the  fovourable  shelter  of  these 
boughs  and  beUds  ?  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  where  you  obtain  this  store  of  venison  ?  or  to 
promise  to  quit  with  your  followers  this  wood  ?  Answer  me  1  ** 

«  Go  to  a  paper  court  at  Dun-eiden  *  and  seek  for  answers  to  such  questions,  *'  said  the  old 
marauder,  doggedly ;  ^  but  don't  think  to  come  into  a  Highland  forest  and  speer  the  catechism 
at  honest  deer-stalkers  wi'  swords  by  their  sides.  And  as  for  the  Earl  of  Mar,  if  he  grudges  a 
red  buck  now  and  then  to  Highland  shentlemen,  living  civilly  in  the  wood,  tell  him  from  me 
that  Grumaeh  Gordon  and  his  men  will  neither  answer  buff  nor  sty  to  hn  baekspeerings,  an 
that  I  care  not  a  doit  for  him  or  his  beardless  messengers." 

^  Who  are  you,  old  fellow  V  said  Alsster,  scaredy  able  to  refrain  from  springing  like  a  tiger 
on  the  raver  chief ,  ••  that  dares  to  speak  thus  to  the  noble  Eari  of  Mar,  and  to  me  bis  reln^vn 
and  representative.  By  the  hilt  of  this  sword,  that  is  ready  to  leap  out  of  ita  scabbard,  yao 
and  your  thievish  clan  shall  pey  for  this  day's  insult  1  ** 

*'  For  God's  sak^  nmster  —  have  a  care  what  yon  say,  *   wfaitpered  Farquhar,  his  trusty 

' - 
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gSlly,  in  the  70oth*s  aw.    ^  Raminber  we  are  only  two»  end  lee  how  tl|iie  wild  Oordone 
crowd  eround  and  grin  defianee  npoo  oa,  peraaiTiag  that  we  are  eodrely  in  their  power.  '* 

« I  demand  again  a  civil  menage  and  a  repentant  promiie  to  the  £arl  of  Mar,  before 
I  stir  from  this  spot,  '*  Toeileratad  Abater,  with  the  recklessness  of  an  undaunted  spudt,  and 
pairing  no  attention  to  the  prudent  warning  of  his  servant. 

«*  Kill  the  saucj  Sassenach  1  '*  shouted  several  voices,  for  the  whole  company  of  the  Gordosa 
had  hy  this  time  crowded  into  the  houses  and  already  stood  eager  for  a  fray, 

**  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  you  are  not  liicely  to  stir  far  frona  the  spot,  (youn^  man,  if  you 
beard  us  thus ! "  cried  the  old  chieftain,  drawing  his  broad  sword -^"^  and  as  for  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  your  kinsman,  or  your  master,  I  am  a  shcotleman  born,  air,  as  well  as  you  or  he,  an' 
Gmmach  Gordon  has  as  cood  plood  in  his  veins  as  either  of  you  —  an'  I  defy  you  and  the  carl 
and  all  your  clan !  since  you  provoke  aM ;—  £»  the  Gordooa  o*  the  Mar-wood  will  never  tun 
like  wild  does  fiae  the  Ssssenschs  o'  the  vallies  — .  now  hear  ye  that,  young  man  ?*' 

**  Then,  since  you*ve  sworn* "  said  Alaster,  stepping  forward  iereely,  *'  I  swear  too,  by  the 
black  crag  of  Glen-dearg  that  bounds  this  forest,  that  whenever  wc  nest  meet  beyond  the  stonca 
of  Shamock,  where  the  deer  browses  on  the  slopes  of  Caimtoul,  the  whlssiBg  bullet  from  the 
long  guns  of  my  clan,  or  the  broad  arrow  that  never  misses  its  aim,  shall  drink  the  blood  of 
the  wild  thieves  of  the  wood  —  hear  ye  that,  old  aaan  ?"  * 

'■  Te  shall  never  see  that  day,  nor  the  mom*s  light,  since  ye  wDl  beard  the  (bx  in  his  ain  den,'* 
^aid  Grumach  Gordon,  gnai^ing  his  teeth  with  rage,  aa  he  denehed  his  sword,  and  in  two 
minutes  after  the  two  adversaries,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  the  threatening  Gordons,  were 
vnthout  on  the  sod,  and  preparing  for  the  oombet.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  cpol  and  experienced 
Farquhar  attempted  to  dissuade  his  master  from  fighting  such  a  eock  aa  Grumach  upon  his 
'own  dunghill,  by  the  reasonable  representation,  that  if  he  even  slew  the  stalker  chief,  both  their 
lives  should  pay  for  it  in  an  instant  after,  by  the  taiy  of  his  enraged  men,  who  now,  as  well 
as  the  women  of  the  hamlet,  crowded  round  to  witness  the  strife.  Meantime^  when  the  wivca 
and  daughters  of  the  foresUreivers  observed  the  tall  figure  and  fine  form  of  so  mere  a  youth 
as  Alaster  was,  as  he  stood  up  to  fight  their  chie^  some  apprehension  waa  entertained  for 
their  own  leader,  and  not  a  little  anxiety  was  in  the  minds  of  some,  lest  the  uncertain  fortune 
of  bloody  strife  should  cause  so  fine  a  fellow  ^h^[is  to  be  carried  out  of  the  forest  a  mangled 
corpse. 

But  the  fury  of  the  chiefUin  could  now  euffcr  no  restraint,  and  the  courage  of  Alaster 
would  suffer  as  little  question,  so,  to  it  they  went,  while  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  anxknia 
Gordons  in  encouragement  of  their  champion,  made  the  soenc  almost  hideous,  particularly  to 
poor  Farquhar,  who  stood  by,  holding  his  master's  plaid,  and  his  long  fuaee,  with  a  look  of 
dogged  despair ;  foreseeing,  with  melancholy  conviction,  that  whatever  way  the  combat  should 
end,  this  was  the  last  day  that  either  was  likely  to  have  to  live. 

A  very  few  moments  served  to  decide  the  combat.  Alaster  evidently  kept  on  the  defSanrive, 
while  the  older  man,  trusting  more  to  strength  than  swordmanship,  and  being  too  much  enraged 
to  fight  warily,  was  soon  spent:  so  that  with  an  ease,  a  self-command,  and  a  degree  of  strength 
that  was  imputed  by  the  superstitions  spectators  to  nothing  else  than  witchcraft,  the  young 
man,  first  wounding  and  then  disarming  his  adversary,  laid  the  proud  reiver  chieftain  sprawling 
at  his  feet. 

The  enraged  men  who  had  been  S|toctators,  now,  as  Farquhar  had  foreseen,  rushed  in  upon 
Alaster ;  and  John  of  Leask  getting  behind  him,  first  threw  a  long  plaid  round  his  body,  and  , 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  bound  him  with  cords^  and  parting  him  from  his  reluetant 
gilly,  who  in  vain  attempted  resistance^  they  dragged  the  youtii  thus  strongly  bound  into  a 
small  hovel,  and  throwing  him  down  apon  a  heap  of  fern,  left  him  with  an  emphatic  intimation 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  but  that  Grumach  Gordon  was  the  man  who  ahoold  pronounce 
his  doom. 

CHAPTER  II.  / 

lir  a  low  and  narrow  outhouaab  b«l  buill^  or  rather  incloaed,,partly  in  the  reeombent  rock  in 
an  angle  of  the  glen,  lay  Alaster  Graham,  bound  as  km  wtm,  and  lesied  for  a  time  in  peifiwt 
tranquillity  of  mind ;  for,  as  for  death,  come  whan  k  might,  be  tbougfat  little  of  it,»and,  in  short; 
fueh  was  his  nature  that  any  sort  of  fisar  regarding  himself  wnasneaa»»MHh\ft^ 
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perfectly  a  itranger.  The  tightened  cords,  howerer,  that  bound  his  arms  and  limbs  b^an  to 
render  him  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  die  or  liTe»  another  sensation  added  to  his  pain»  whidi 
was  nd  other  than  the  common  gnawing  of  hunger,  but  which  in  a  healthy  youth,  who  had 
•aten  nothing  since  grey  morning,  now  began  to  be  extremely  intense  and  troublesome. 

"  They  cannot  mean  to  leave  me  here  to  perish  by  starvation  T'  murmured  the  poor  fieilov 
to  himself  as  he  lay  and  swallowed  down  the  water  that  rushed  into  his  mouth,  as  the  ssroory 
amell  of  game  and  Tenison  was  occasionally  wafted  across  his  sense  by  the  wind  that  whistled 
through  the  creyiees  of  the  hovel. 

**  Shall  I  call  aloud  for  food  V*  he  continued,  as  he  listened  to  the  tread  of  the  aentiinl 
placed  over  him,  who  paced  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  without.  **  No,"  he  added 
bitterly  —  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  ease  his  arms,  "  though  I  now  see  clearly  tfanr 
mesining ;  but  I  shall  die  first,  after  my  heart  has  been  eaten  out  of  my  breast  with  the  pinsli- 
ing  of  gaunt  starvation.  Oh !  if  I  were  only  free  of  these  cursed  bonds,  the  mother  that  ban 
me  should  never  have  to  lament  that  her  bold  son,  who  so  imprudently  trusted  himself  amoQg 
these  wild  Ishmaelites,  should  die  like  a  dog  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  meat.'* 

Night  now  began  to  darken  down,  and  stil|  the  unfortunate  youth  heard  nothing  but  the 
measured  step  of  hb  Celtic  sentind,  the  fiunt  hum  of  distant  voices  in  the  bailie,  and  the  low 
whistling  of  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  in  irregular  breeaes  through  the  surrouadiag 
qpenings  of  the  forest.  Hunger  and  exhaustion  are  provocatives  to  sleep,  and  inuig^natifii 
melancholy  brings  on  fontastic  visions  of  indefinite  troubles.  But  dreary  woods  and  h^gaid 
phantoms  in  the  shape  of  strange  forest-spirits,  their  heads  adorned  with  the  antlers  of  the  deer, 
•.which  first  seemed  to  crowd  around  him  with  threatening  aqiect, — at  length  gave  way,  in  the 
changes  of.  his  dream,  to  beauteous  nymphs  with  soft  voices  and  yellow  hair  streaming  in  tiia 
breese— next  a  table  covered  with  linen,  whiter  than  the  snow  on  Ben-lawers,  f>fmed  to 
spread  out  under  the  tangled  branches  of  the  wood,  and  smoking  dishes  of  savoury  venison, 
offered  by  cmiling  maidens,  presented  a  banquet  that  a  king  might  envy.  Still  he  seeoied  to 
struggle  in  vain  to  get  free  of  his  bonds,  that  he  might  partake  thereof.  Anon  be  thought 
be  felt  the  cords  and  thongs  gently  unswathing  from  around  him,  and  the  bands  of  sleep 
or* of  his  pleasing  dream  gradually  were  removed  from  his  excited  imagination;  untii 
foeling  sensibly  soft  fingers  touching  his  cramped  arms,  he  opened  his  eyelids,  and  perceived 
a  female  form  bending  over  him,  her  long  locks  of  yellow  hair  touching  his  neck,  and  her 
warm  breath  almost  moistening  his  check,  as  with  gentle  earnestness  she  busied  herself  un- 
ravelliDgthe  cords  which  bound  him  so  closely. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  was ;  but  the  spitting  light  from  a  small  rush 
lamp,  that  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  projecting  stones  which  composed  the  rugged  walls 
of  the  hovel,  showed  him  its  shape  and  brought  his  situation  to  his  memory,  while  his  firwft 
was  saluted  by  the  tempting  odour  of  a  dish  of  game  that  also  smoked  near  him,  and  the  form 
of  the  female  imperfectly  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  cruisy,  showed  him  the  angel  hand, 
which  his  dream  had  represented  as  providing  a  banquet  for  him  in  this  wilderness— and 
which  was  awaking  liim  firom  his  deep  sleep,  by  giving  him  freedom  from  his  bonds.  Hie 
female  shrunk  modestly  from  Alaster  when  she  saw  him  open  his  eyes,  and  retiring,  and  then 
fetching  forward  the  mess  of  venison,  she  looked  kindly  in  his  fiice  as  he  sat  up,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  and  in  soft  liquid  G«lic,  bade  him  eat  and  be  silent. 

It  was  not  until  the  hungry  youth  had  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  that  food,  which  to  one 
in  his  circumstances  was  more  valuable  than  pearls,  that  his  ardent  appetite  allowed  him  time 
to  look  that  gratitude  in  the  foce  of  the  Highland  maiden,  which  he  had  neither  words  nor 
leisure  to  express.  The  girl  smiled  archly  as  she  observed  his  healthy  youthful  voracity,  but 
she  seemed  to  watch,  with  the  keen  ear  of  a  greyhound,  for  any  sound  that  might  give  Ia* 
dication  of  interruption  to  her  hazardous  enterprise. 

•*  Who  are  you,  bonnie  lass,  that  I  dreamed  of  in  my  sleep,  and  that  comes  to  me  in  the 
wood,  and  in  the  dark  night  with  viands,  more  grateful  than  handfuls  of  gold ;  and  with  looks 
almost  as  sweet,  to  the  sad  and  the  foredoomed,  as  the  kisses  that  seem  to  hang  so  temptingly 
on  thy  lips  ?  Speak  again,**  added  the  youth  as  he  paused  in  his  repast, "  that  I  may  know  fiint 
my  dream  u  indeed  gone^  and  that  through  thy  aseans  I  am  again  awake  to  life  and  to  liberty.** 

**  Eat  your  meat,  kind  sir,  and  drink  your  drink, "  was  the  polite  ^leech  of  the  Highland 
maiden,  as-she  brought  forth  a  goodly  caup  filled  with  the  fincat  liquor— ^and  then  I  wil 
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speak  all  that  I  dare^  and  more  mayhap  -—  hush  I  this  beveinge  has  strength  in  it,  and  yon  may 
need  it.  Now,  cut  these  other  thongs  that  bind  your  limbs,  and  I  will  take  nothing  for  your 
fi^edom  and  your  life,  which  I  have  come  to  save  at  the  hazarid  of  my  ow^,  but  your  word, 
jour  simple  promise,  and  the  token  of  your  troth,  that  you  will'  spare,  as  you  can,  the  deer- 
hunters  of  the  forest  —  and  above  all,  that  you  will  protect,  instead  of  seeking  the  life  of  my  pat* 
uonate  father,  Grumach  Gordon.  " 

**  And  is  it  really  so,  pretty  maiden  ?'*  said  Alaster,  gazing  upon  her  with  astonishment  and 
admiration;  for  warlike  exercises  and  woodland  sports  had  hitherto  so  abiorbcd  his  attention 
that  he  had  scarcely  ever  till  now  looked  fairly  upon  the  face  of  a  woman.  ^*  It  is  a  hard  condi* 
tion  thou  imposest  upon  me,  and  freedom  itself  should  not  purchase  my  consent  to  it,  but  that 
thou  art  interested,  sweet  girl, ».  but  I  will  keep  it  for  thy  sake  — here  is  my  token;  but  what 
is  thy  name,  maiden,  that  I  may  know  thee,  as  the  prettiest  wood-nymph  that  haunts  the 
forest  of  Mar  ?*' 

'*  My  name  is  Moiua,  sir,  —  alas !  what  a  fate  was  to  have  been  yours  this  night,  but  I  saw 
how  well  you  fought  to-day,  though  it  was  with  my  own  father ;  I  saw  you  a  stranger  in  tba 
midst  of  the  wild  exiles  of  the  forest,  and  I  determined  to  save  you  ^  hist !— no,  *tis  no  one  ■■ 
now,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  I  am,  **  said  Alaster,  springing  up,  *'  but  what  fate  was  to  have  been  mine  ?  Tell  me^ 
sweet  Moina,  from  what  you  have  saved  me.  ** 

**  From  death  in  the  dark,  without  the  brave  man's  recompense,  and  from  a  deep  grave  in 
the  covert  of  the  wood,  where  the  warrior  never  plants  his  firm  foot,  nor  sheds  his  tear  for  the 
fallen.  There  is  a  small  party  of  the  clan  of  Macrabin,  that  lurks  among  the  rocks  near  the 
edge  of  the  glen,  ~~  they  have  been  sent  for,  sir,  and  are  to  come  here  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
intending  to  be  thy  secret  executioners.  '* 

*'  And  where,  for  heaven*s  sake,  is  my  glaiked  gilly,  Farquhar?'* 

Moina  only  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  sad  meaning  —  and  then  said  earnestly,  "  Hasten 
haste !  »-the  lamp  bums  low,  and  the  time  wears  apace  —  and  if  you  do  not  get  round  the  hill 
before  the  night- wind  rises,  these  blood-hounds  will  scent  you  out.  But  you  will  mind  your 
promise,  Alaster  ?  alas !  and  yet  you  are  rashness  itself  " 

**  Fear  not,  my  sweet  Moina,  there  is  my  token,**  he  said,  ta  king  from  the  goat-skin  pune 
or  sporan,  which  hung  before  him,  a  snuill  pocket-piece ;  <'  it  is  old  gold,  and  it  is  thin  worn-* 
but  you  arc  my  deliverer  —  my  guardian  angel  of  the  wood ;  shall  we  break  the  coin  between 
us  as  lovers  do  ?*' 

**  I  shall  not  say  nay  to  your  offered  troth,  brave  youth,  '*  she  answered  modestly,  but  look* 
ing  up  anxiously  in  his  hce ;  and  they  broke  the  piece  of  gold  between  them  —  "  it  is  at  leatt^' 
she  added,  **  for  my  father's  sake.  ** 

**  This  must  be  for  mine  then,  Moina,  **  he  said,  throwing  one  arm  in  customary  gallantry 
round  her  neck,  and  stooping  his  face  elo^e  to  that  of  the  Highland  maiden  —  "  nay,  be  not 
unreasonably  coy  at  such  a  moment  as  this ;  '*  she  trembled  in  his  ardent  grasp.  «  God  blen 
thee,  my  deliverer !  thy  lips  are  sweeter  than  the  blaeberries  of  the  bank,  and  warmer  than  — " 

«  Hush !  —  now,  set  forth  by  this  opening ;  be  sure  you  keep  the  hill  on  your  left,  and  your 
eye  on  the  north  star,  when  you  can  see  it  through  among  the  trees,  untU  you  get  to  the  great 
stone  of  Glea>durig,  and  then  you  will  know  your  own  way.  Blessings  on  you,  youth !  and 
safety.*' 

She  watched  the  tall  figure  of  Alaster,  as  he  moved  down  the  path  betwixt  her  and  the  starrj 
sky;  then  passing  softly  the  Highland  sentinel,  who  was  still  sound  asleep  by  the  hovel,  from 
the  drink  she  had  given  him,  Moina  slipped  quietly  back  to  her  little  dormitory  in  the  hamlet 


CHAPTER    III. 

ScAKCELT  had  Moina  Gordon  laid  her  head  upon  the  low  pillow  of  her  chamber,  — if  the 
small  apartment  allotted  to  her  deserves  this  name,—  and  before  sleep  had  visited  her  eyelida 
when  ruminating  upon  the  events  of  the  day,  while  her  heart  palpitated  as  she  thought  of  the 
manly  form  and  ardent  words,  at  parting,  of  Alaster  Graham,  her  fancy  wandered  after  him  in 
the  path  she  had  directed  him  through  the  wood ;  until  something  shot  across  her  recollection, 
at  length,  that  made  her  sit  up  in  her  bed  in  the  alann  of  the  momnnV^ 
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**  Where  wai  my  ally  meniory  T*  ihe  Mid  to  hen«l^  almotc  in  agony  —  **  that  I  should  have 
forgotten  to  warn  him  of  these  wild  teouts.  Should  he  &U  in  with  Black  Coll,  or  any  of  his 
men? — ^but  that  surely  cannot  be;  l>eudes,  hit  gallant  courage  —  alas !  what  do  I  say  about 
a  stranger,  and  my  Cither's  enemy  ?  Hark  !  there  are  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  those  who  were 
to  have  been  his  murderers  —  I  have  at  least  saved  him  from  their  bloody  hands,  and  he  is  now 
hastening  his  way  down  Glenskiach,  free  as  the  breese  that  blows  from  Ben.ayen,  and  strong 
as  the  oaks  of  Brae  Mar.**  Having  said  this,  with  all  a  maiden's  feelings  over  the  first  fimcy 
of  her  heart,  she  kissed  the  brokem  piece  of  gold,  given  her  in  token  of  more  than  her  fiither% 
safety,  and,  sinking  on  her  pillow,  composed  herself  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  every  ol^t  that  eould  be  seen  by  the  bright  starlight  passed  rapidly  from  the 
▼iew  of  the  vigorous  traveller  as  he  strode  hastily  down  the  glen,  or  strath,  that  undulatiog 
in  ooeasional  irregularity  of  surface,  and  broken  by  clumps  of  stunted  birch -trees,  or  spread  ont 
in  patches  of  heath  and  grassy  herbage,  stretched  towards  the  hills  of  Breriach,  beyond  the  Mar- 
fortft  and  the  Dee.  An  elevated  and  thick  part  of  the  wood  skirting  the  strath  or  holm  behind 
him,  which  he  never  before  had  passed,  —  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  found  bima^lf 
being  entirely  new  to  Alaster,  —  and  a  bend  of  the  river,  leaving  a  wild  and  rocky  height  be* 
tween  him  and  the  northern  sky,  while  heavy  clouds  began  to  obscure  what  little  starlet  he 
had—- our  midnight  traveller  became  exceedingly  puzzled  to  find  his  way.  As  the  dumps  of 
wood  thickened  round  him,  and  the  ground  on  which  he  trod  became  more  irrcgnlar  and 
boggy,  he  began  to  lose  all  certainty  whether  he  ought  to  tum\o  the  right  hand  or  to  th« 
left  ;  or  whether,  in  going  forward,  as  his  fancy  led  him  in  the  dark,  he  was  not  returning  back 
to  the  ground  over  which  he  had  already  passed. 

He  stopped  once  or  twice,  and  looked  carefully  round  him  for  some  point  or  object  in  the 
dark  landscape  on  which  his  eye  might  r^t ;  but,  well  as  he  was  accustomed  to  night  ad-> 
▼entures,  he  eould  make  out  no  guide  from  the  indefinite  masses  of  trees,  or  indistinct  shapes 
of  hills  which  surrounded  him ;  and  as  for  the  guiding  star  of  the  north,  above  him,  he  looked 
upwards  for  her  in  vain. 

**  I  have  often  seen  the  broad  face  of  the  moon,  looking  pryingly  down  upon  me  and  my 
men,  when  I  did  not  want  her  ofiicious  illumination,"  he  said,  somewhat  surlily  to  himself; 
« but  she'll  be  sure  not  to  show  her  bluffface  to-night,  when  a  glimmer  of  light  might  be  a 
benefit  to  a  lonesome  wanderer,  travelling  in  the  night-watch,  glad  of  his  life.  Twould  be 
nothing  strange  if  I  should,  after  wearying  myself  to  death  in  this  wilderness,  find  myself 
again  in  the  heart  of  the  dangerous  bailie  of  Glenskiacb.     Where  on  earth  am  I  going  ?  " 

Youthful  need,  and  the  chill  night-breeze,  again  began  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  the  dis- 
pirited wanderer,  and  the  drowsy  sensations  of  the  soldier  on  his  midnight  march  almost  over- 
powered him  with  sleep.  It  was  small  hardship  to  Alaster  to  make  his  couch  of  the  heath 
among  which  he  was  plodding  in  the  dark,  and  the  first  knoll  that  his  drowsy  eyes  could  detect 
in  the  obscurity  became  his  resting-place.  The  situation,  however,  into  which  chance  had 
thrown  him,  was  more  favourable  for  a  look-out  over  the  dim  landscape  than  for  safe  conceal- 
ment; and  the  habits  of  suspicion  of  a  Highland  leader's  life  in  those  days  had  made  watch- 
fulness almost  a  second  nature  to  Alaster,  -so  that  although  he  indulged  a  little  drowsiness 
as  he  rested,  his  hearing  and  even  smelling  senses  remained  in  sensitive  reatliness  for  any  alarm. 
Casting  his  half-shut  eyes,  ever  and  anon  as  he  sat,  towards  that  part  of  the  night  horizon 
which  was  most  open,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  dull  starlight,  he  thought  he  could 
perceive  something  moving,  which  could  not  be  single  trees  or  any  brushwood  clump ;  for 
though  almost  asleep,  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  trees  did  not  travel  even  by  night.  He 
looked  more  eagerly,  and  then  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground,  when  he  soon  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  short  brisk  motion  of  the  Highland  trot  along  the  mossy  earth,  while  the  single  figures  of 
a  company  of  men  could,  next  after,  be  seen  along  the  level,  their  heads  bobbing  up  and  down 
by  their  peculiar  movement,  between  him  and  the  sky. 

«<  There  is  something  ado  in  Glenskiach  thb  night, "  he  said  to  himself,  aa  he  rose.hastilj 
and  adjusted  the  broad-sword  that  still  himg  at  bis  belt.  *^I*U  see  what  it  is;,  if  I  should  loM  a 
drop  of  red  blood  for  my  pains ''-i-and  so  saying,  he  strode  on  towards  the  higher  part  of  the 
glen,  towards  which  the  night  party  seemed  hastily  moving. 

Before  he  eould  get  near  them,  however,  the  strange  men  who  seemed  to  trot  along  neatly 
la  Indhm  £Je,  had  entered  a  ftm  between  the  brushwood  and  the  rocks,  wheie  it  was  only  bj 
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tlie  aeutenett  of  hU  heariiig  that  AlMter»  who  dared  not  enter  tbo  sum  trtkk,  w«t  able  to  fol- 
low them.  Determined,  howem»  to  make  himself  aequainted  with  the  mcaoiDg  of  this 
nightmarch,  anxiety  and  curioeitj,  with  a  natural  love  of  adventure,  soon  drove  off  his  drowsy 
feeling,  and  before  the  party  again  emtiged  forth  into  cleared  ground,  Alaster  had  got  befoce 
it,  and  was  gradually  drawing  nearer,  to  aseWtain,  if  possible,  who  were  the  men,  and  what  was 
thrir  purpose.  **  By  the  priest's  mass  and  the  prior's  book  1 "  he  muttered,  as  he  drew  dote 
upon  the  party,  **  there's  death  in  that  silence^  and  doom  to  some  wreteh  in  that  measured 
tiamp,  for  I  see  they  have  a  bound  prisoner. "  A  light  flashed  across  his  mind,  leading  him  to 
eonebide  that  these  must  be  the  Maerabins  with  his  man  Far^shar,  whose  life  they  were  going 
to  take  when  they  got  him  beyond  the  haunts  of  the  Gordons,  or  who,  in  fSstehing  thus  far  from 
his  own  people,  they  meant  to  tempt  into  treachery  by  an  offer  of  mersy. 

Various  conjectures  of  this  kind  passed  through  his  thoughts  ^ss  he  still  strode  forward, 
sometimes  almost  by  the  side,  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of  the  pwty.  He  now  began  to 
know  where  he  was  as  the  Highlandmen  ascended  to  higher  ground,  for  he  heard  the  roar  of 
running  waters,  and  soon  pereeived  the  irregular  windings  of  the  Dee  beneath  hint  on  the  right, 
9M  those  whom  he  watched  seemed  to  be  approaching  its  banks.  Still  they  mounted  as  they 
drew  near  the  river,  and  now  the  ansiety  of  Alaster  became  intense^  as  to  what  the  party  mmat 
to  do ;  for  ft  was  very  evident  the  man  had  no  intention  of  erossing  the  Dee^  nor  was  it  likely 
they  should  proceed  much  further,  as  they  were  evidently  going  out  of  the  straight  track 
formerly  pursued.  Suddenly  the  whole  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a  lof^y  bank, 
below  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  preeipioe,  the  dark  watcrt 
of  the  Dee  ran  deep  and  black,  seaiaely  refecting  a  single  star,  whioh  now  appeared  in  the  dull 
sky  of  the  early  morning. 

The  stout  heart  of  the  hardy  youth  began  now  almost  to  sicken  on  witnessing  this,  for  a  deed 
of  blood  seemed  to  him  evidently  in  the  contemplation  of  this  night-bond,  and  that  in  a  form 
to  which  fur  death  on  the  battle-field  must  be  a  joy  and  a  boon.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
enabled  to  draw  near  to  observe  the  result,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  discovering  himself,  but 
the  effort  required  all  his  skill,  from  the  exposed  situation  on  which  the  whole  now  stood. 
After  various  attepspts  to  approach  them  by  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  in  a  fisw 
minutes  succeeded,  by  getting  under  the  brow  of  the  precipice  which  overhung  the  river, 
and  scrambling  among  the  short  broom  and  rocks  of  this  dangerous  situation,  h^  cautiously 
planted  himself  almost  under  the  halted  party. 

When  he  put  up  his  head  over  the  bank*  he  could  see  that  the  whole  consisted  of  ten  men, 
and  one  bound  and  unarmed ;  eight  of  them  standing  in  rank  a  little  back  from  the  brow  of 
the  precipice ;  while  two  of  them,  apart,  and  nearer  to  the  place  of  his  concealment,  seemed 
occupied  in  interrogating  the  prisoner. 

*'  So  ye*l)  pe  determined  to  pe  dumb^  an*  dogged,  to  pe  sure  ?  **  said  a  tall  man  with  a  cock's 
feather  in  his  bonnet  ( the  Highland  badge  of  a  gentleman  )  to  the  terrified  prisoner,  and  the 
speaker  Master  instantly  knew  by  his  voice  to  be  John  of  Leask — "  an'  yell  rather  drink  a  daad 
man's  bellyfu'  o*  the  bbck  waten  o'  the  Dee,  than  tell  us  who  cut  the  thongs  an'jthe  bempirae 
Alaster  Graham  this  night  ?** 

"I  cannot  tell  though  I  would — that's  God's  truth*' — said  poor  Farquhar,  appalled  at  the 
prospect  before  him— "and  I  would  not  though  I  could,'*  he  added,  with  Highland  resolution. 

The  two  Celtic  leaden  looked  at  each  other  in  momentary  uncertainty,  as  they  stepped  two 
paces  aside :  "By  my  soul  there's  naething  else  but  witehery  an'  glaumory  in  it" — said  the 
other,  in  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times—"  Grumach  Gordon  aye  said,  that  nothing  but 
warlock  spells  could  save  that  rash  SasseruM:h  eallant— what  shall  wo  do?  " 

"  Do  ?  what  would  ye  do,  after  coming  all  this  way,  **  said  John  of  Leask  with  dark  ferocity, 
"but  put  a  stane  in  his  plaid,  and  gie  him  the  prisoner's  douk  in  the  black  linn  below.^  He'll 
ne'er  rise  again  like  a  mermaid  out  of  the  cauld  waters,  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Mar  where  the  red- 
deer  smokes  in  the  Gordon's  pot,  or  where  Alaster  Graham  was  unbound  by  the  witches — but 
hist !  try  if  he'll  show  us  the  secret  pass  to  the  grey  cove  where  the  Mar's  men  meet — life  is 
sweet,  and  the  bottom  o'  the  Dee  is  a  cauld  bed.** 

The  two  went  back  to  their  wretehed  prisoner,  and  put  to  him  another  question  or  two,  in 
words  which  our  concealed  hero  could  not  distinctly  hear,  but  evidently  in  vain ;  upon  which, 
making  a  sign  to  the  body  of  the  men,  they  all  came  forward,  and  with  strftnge  cruelty  pro- 
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ggtdcd  to  unlooM  hU  arms  in  preparing  btm  for  death,  vhile  they  began  to  tie  the  plaid  and  a 
stone,  fetehed  by  one  of  them,  round  the  dbomed  man's  neck. 

While  all  thia  was  going  on  Alaster  was  more  ooevpied  with  a  feeling  of  uneontrollaUe 
Tengeanee,  than  snch  horror  as  might  have  been  etpeeted  from  witneving  sueh  a  scene,  and  as 
vsoal,  the  recklessness  of  oonseious  Talonr,  to  which  all  fear  was  a  stranger,  prerentedhim  from 
exercising  that  pradence  which  would  haTe  been  resorted  to  by  less  daring  spirits. 

^  Tou  will  not  speak  the  word  then  f  "  said  John  of  Leask,  dragging  the  unfbrtiUMUe  nan 
Ibrward  to  the  edge — **  see  you— there's  grim  Death  with  his  dart  watohing  for  you  at  the  de^ 
bottom  of  that  crag — and  you  n»y  already  hear,  if  your  ears  are  good,  the  water  kelpies  of  the 
flood  singing  your  death-song  to  the  night-wind.  If  you  have  fiither  or  mother  to  greet  for 
you  when  ye're  dead,  better  join  the  Gordons  an'  the  Macrabins  of  the  wood,  than  sleep  at  the 
bottom  o*  the  cauld  waters  o'  the  Dee.  ** 

**  I've  neither  father  nor  mother  to  greet  for  me,**  said  the  poor  follow,  •*  nor  wifo  nor  sister 
that  loTes  me,  but  my  braw  young  master,  Alaster  Graham,  an'  he  disna  know  the  pass  1  am 
brought  to  this  dismal  night ;  to  be  drowited  like  a  dog  under  the  cloud  of  darkness.  Oh,  if 
be  were  here  now ! "  and  in  the  weakness  of  nature  and  the  dread  of  his  doom,  a  tear  started 
into  the  eyes  of  the  foithful  Highlander,  while  he  wrung  his  hands  as  he  looked  over  the  horrid' 
precipice,  beneath  where  he  stood  among  the  group  of  his  executioners. 

A  shrill  whistle,  sounding  from  under  the  brow  of  the  crag,  startled  the  party  with  appre- 
hension, at  the  moment  they  were  lifting  up  Farquhar  to  throw  him  orer  into  the  linn ;  mad  in 
another  instant  after  Alaster,  with  his  drawn  broad-sword  in  his  hand,  had  sprung  into  the 
midst  of  the  asV>nished  Highlanders.  Well  did  the  doomed  Farquhar  know  the  figure  and 
aword-hand  of  his  nuMter,  the  instant  clash  of  swords  aroused  him  to  five  himself  from  the 
entanglement  of  his  plaid,  and  soon  the  fall  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  party,  nnder  Alaster's 
arm,  enabled  him  to  possess  himself  of  a  weapon,  and  to  join  this  strange  and  unequal  contest. 

The  party  had  given  way  on  the  first  onset  of  Alaster,  coneeiving,  as  by  his  preliminary  whi&. 
tie  he  intended  they  should,  that  there  was  a  number  more  in  ambush  ready  to  Join  him ;  but 
in  a  few  moments,  seeing  none  other,  they  all  began  to  press  hard  upon  the  twq  combatants, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  most  valorous  efforts,  were  gradually  driven  back  towards  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Alaster  now  saw,  as  he  often  had  before,  the  dangerous  effects  of  rashly  trusting 
to  valour  alone,  and  his  imprudence  in  not  at  least  taking  up  his  position  at  first  where  the 
party  should  have  been  between  himself  and  the  river.  It  was,  however,  now  too  lat^  for  the 
Highlandmen  soon  drove  him  and  hb  single  companion  to  the  very  edge,  and  as  Alaster  at  last 
fought  on  the  defensive  only,  against  such  numbers,  although  he  had  laid  two  deed  at  his  feet, 
while  struggling  to  protect  himself  from  five  or  six  swords,  he  saw  poor  Farquhar  driven  over 
the  edge  by  one  of  them,  for  both  fell  together  down  the  precipice,  and  in  another  instant,  after 
some  struggling  and  rustling  among  the  brushwood  of  the  steep  bank  he  heard  a  heavy  plunge, 
as  of  one  falling  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  linn  below.  Making  now  a  sudden  and  desperate 
effort,  he  grasped  the  foremost  nun  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  dragged  him  with  him 
down  the  fearful  steep.  Here  his  great  strength  became  the  means  of  his  own  safety,  for,  dis- 
engaging himself  from  the  grip  of  his  antagonist  as  they  rolled  down  the  steep,  he  was  enabled, 
by  clinging  to  the  short  broom  that  grew  among  the  crags,  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  as  he 
hung,  he  heard,  first  one  and  then  another  succeeding  plunge  into  the  dull  waters  for  below  him. 

The  wild  shout  of  the  deer-stalkers  above  him,  struck  upon  his  ears  with  an  appalling  sen- 
sation, as  he  hung  over  the  precipice  and  clung  to  the  broom  with  desperate  efforts,  and  their 
still  wilder  lament  over  two  of  their  companions  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Dee,  besides  the 
two  whom  his  own  sword  had  deprived  of  life  above  the  bank ;  but  he  thought  sadly  of  his 
poor  servant,  who  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  seemed  to  have  met  his  death  beneath  the  black 
waters  that  now  murmured  softly  far  beneath  him.  He  heard  John  of  Leask  and  hb  men 
shortly  after  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  thb  unfortunate  conflict,  bearing  away  tlie  bodies  o( 
their  two  companions,  and  soon  finding  the  coast  clear,  by  great  exertion,  and  with  danger  as 
imminent  as  he  had  yet  encountered,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  again  gaining  safe  footing  on 
the  summit  of  the  precipice.  Creeping  under  the  brushwood  that  grew  near  the  height, 
Alaster  again  laid  himself  down  on  the  fragrant  heath,  and  composing  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  after  so  many  troubles,  he  slept  soundly  until  the  sun  had  risen  some  height  above  the 
bald  brow  of  the  romantic  summit  of  Loch-na-gar. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Tmuib  ean  be  do  doubt  but  it  irag  wiu^erj  and  glmtimory  that  loowd  the  eords  of  Alaiter 
the  Sassenach  last  night, "  was  the  cry  among  the  Highland  women  in  the  forett-hamlct,  or 
bailie  of  Glenskiach,  on  the  morning  after  the  forgoing  trantaetiont,  at  they  mourned  avmt 
the  bodies  of  those  that  had  been  slain  ;  **  and  the  powers  of  darkness,**  said  they  in  their  song 
<^and  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  spirits  o*  the  wood,  and  the  greengown  fairies  o'  tha 
brakes,  that  dance  in  the  moonlight,  and  sing  madrigals  to  the  north  star — that  ken  whaure  the 
storm  is  brewing  behint  Ben-aw,  or  whaure  the  ships  are  to  be  sunk  in  the  bay  o*  Domoeh  ; 
an*  lay  down  their  little  ears  to  the  sounding  earth,  and  listen  to  the  dead  man's  groaa«-an* 
laugh  at  the  gurgle  in  his  throat,  as  he  drowns  beneath  the  wave — it  was  they  loosened  the 
thongs  frae  the  Sassenach's  feet,  an*  threw  glaumor  o'er  the  sight  o*  Donald  Gordon  that 
watched  at  the  door ;  and  saw  nane  enter,  and  nobody  go  out ;  and  yet  the  prisoner  was  gane 
and  his  bands  with  him,  and  appeared  at  the  brow  of  the  black  rock  aboon  the  Dee,  an'  fought 
wi*  the  strength  o*  seven  devils,  an*  killed  our  braw  hunter  lads,  and  drowned  them  in  the 
linn  below— ochon  1  ochon !  ochon— aree  !**-^And  thus  the  wild  lamentation  rote  and  sounded 
through  the  woody  valley  of  Glenskiach. 

But  a  very  different  sound  was  heard  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Braemar,  upon  the 
return  of  Alaster  Graham^  with  the  news  of  his  adventure,  and  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  servant 
Farquhar.  **  We'll  scour  the  woods  of  these  greedy  Gordons,  **  was  the  universal  cry,  **  until 
not  a  man  of  them  shall  remain,  from  the  crags  of  Glen*vioeh  to  the  water  o*  Dee ;  and  the 
wild  Macrabins  shall  be  rooted  from  the  land,  frtrai  Ben-aw  to  Balmorral,  and  chased  through 
the  Mar-lbrest,  like  the  bounding  deer  that  flies  before  the  shaft  of  the  marksman— giving  his 
flesh  to  the  hungry  hunter,  and  his  branching  antlers  for  a  trophy  of  success.** 

All  was  therefore  bustle  and  preparation  at  the  castle  of  Braemar,  and  thirty  stout  High- 
landers, of  different  clans,  were  soon  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Earl  himself,  under  the 
command  of  Alaster,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  marauding  reivers  of  the  forest.  **  I  have  home 
with  these  thievish  deer«stalkcrs  too  lo'g,  **  said  the  earl,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  youth- 
ful commander  of  the  party,  *<  and  particularly  with  that  veteran  knave,  Grumach  Gordon* 
Root  out  him  and  his  marauders  from  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  if  they  resist,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  spare  him  and  his  as  little  as  they  do  the  red  stag  of  the  wood — dost  thou  hesitate  ?  " 

*'  No,  my  lord,  *'  said  Alaster,  *'  but  the  Gordons  are  an  ancient  and  a  noble  clan,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  over  Scotland's  glens  and  vallies ;  and  Grumach  is *' 

**  An  old  villain  I  that  dares  me  to  the  teeth  !  **  interrupted  the  earl  angrily.  *'  Harkee» 
young  man — rid  me  of  that  forest  plague,  or  look  me  not  in  the  face  again.  What !  Thou  wert 
not  wont  to  blench  at  a  drop  of  red  blood,  Alaster !  Remember  thou  art  the  ranger  of  mj 
good  forest,  and  I  know  thou  canst  slice  the  head  off  a  Highland  reiver  as  dcfUy  as  I  can  cut 
down  a  prickly  thistle.     Go !— thou  knowest  my  thought.  ** 

The  youth  bowed  himself  respectfully  before  the  earl  and  departed ;  but  as  be  went,  the 
golden  token  that  he  wore  upon  his  breast  felt  as  if  it  would  turn  its  sharp  edge  into  his  own 
fle&h,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Moina  Gordon  seemed  to  beam  on  him,  and  to  plead  for  mercy  for 
father  and  for  mother,  in  language  which  shot  through  every  nerve  of  his  frame.  But  he  and 
his  Highlanders  were  soon  on  the  march,  and  as  they  moved  along  over  moor  and  dale,  and 
breathed  the  fresh  breeze  that  swept  down  the  heath  from  the  cliffs  of  Cairn toul,  the  bold 
spirit  of  his  men,  and  the  excitement  of  the  expedition,  were  so  delightful,  that,  trusting  to 
circumstances  and  his  own  strong  arm  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  his  principal  foe,  he  entered 
briskly  the  precincts  of  the  forest  of  Mar,  thinking  less  of  war  than  of  love,  and  leu  of  the 
great  object  of  his  enterprise  than  of  the  yellow  locks  of  Moina  Gordon. 

A  forest  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  fkvourite  spot  with  chroniclers  and  tale-tellers, 
as  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  adventures ;  but  the  great  forests  of  Germany  or  of  eastern 
France,  the  lofty  pine«woods  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps,  or  the  thick  and  venera|)le  masses 
of  vegetation  that  afforded  shelter  for  the  military  robbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  very 
different  from  that  wild  mixture  of  low  woodland,  heath,  and  steep  crag,  g^een  patches  of 
heritage  on  which  the  deer  browses,  and  black  and  dangerous  bogs  and  marshes,  which  const!* 
tute  the  vildemess  tract  called  a  Highland  forest.     But  though  less  nuignifieent  andawfiil 
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Hban  the  great  Gennan  woodav  or  the  lofty  end  endless  forests  of  North  America,  these 
wildernesses  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  present  a  variety  of  feature,  and  a  romance  of 
and  of  situation,  which  has  peculiar  charms  for  the  free  rover  of  these  wilds,  and  is  the  ddlg^ 
of  the  imaginative  Celt  of  the  north. 

The  party  had  not  penetrated  fkr  into  the  wood,  when  the  sighfof  the  deer  bounding  thfoofb 
the  passes,  and  rushing  in  crowds  along  the  open  glades  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  occasioori 
whirr  of  the  game  which  started  in  coveys  at  their  feet,  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  Alaster*s  foOov- 
•n  Ibr  the  chase,  and  instantly  changed  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  the  slogan  of  strife  into  lbs 
gay  and  dieerAil  halloo  of  the  hunter. 

Airay  they  all  soon  went,  therefore,  in  seattered  groups  among  the  bushes,  for  a  pownfel 
Highland  hunger  having  by  this  time  entered  their  stomachs,  from  the  effects  of  the  moniiii^ 
march,  no  effort  of  their  youthful  commander  could  restrain  the  eagerness  of  his  men,  stimu- 
lated as  they  were  by  so  many  potent  excitements.  But  few  guns  being  at'  this  time  pammmi 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions,  the  bow  and  arrow  were  chiefly  used  for  woamSag 
■t  ft  distance^  and  the  shafts  that  flew  in  every  quarter  around^them  as  they  rejoiced  in  the  aptiti 
Boon  provided  the  party  with  ample  and  substantial  seasoning  to  the  small  portions  of  oatmeal 
whieh  each  man  carried  in  a  bag  slang  behind  him. 

The  forest  now  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  new  deerrhunters,  which  became  feinter  to  «ck 
gnmp  as  they  receded  from  each  other,  and  became  hidden  in  the  entangling  intrieaeiea  of  the 
wood.    The  delight  of  the  hunt  soon  proved  as  seducing  to  Alaster  as  it  was  to  the  moat  o^cr 
fif  his  tomrades';  and  cautions  prudence  being  no  part  of  his  character,  he,  in  the  eagerness  of  tiie 
clMe,  lost  all  eommand  of  his  men,  and*even  knowledge  where  most  of  them  were^  three  or 
Ihiir  feUowers  only  being  ultimately  within  sight,  who  made  any  answer  to  such  calls  as  ho  now 
tiwttght  if  safe  to  make  in  this  part  of  the  forest     A  noble  buck,  upon  whibh  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes,  having  taken  a  direction  sepsrste  ftt>m  the  others,  he  and  those  immediately  near  bun 
were  led  to  pursue  it  down  an  irregular  bank  beside  a  small  stream,  which  wound  its  way 
Enough  an  open  part  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  it ;  but  it  being  no  oasy  aaatter 
to  follow  such  an  animal  "by  speed  of  foot,**  Alaster  was  ultimately  for  parted  from  the  mun 
1body,and  deeply  entangled  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

By  the  time  therefore  that  the  buck  fell  under  the  shafts  of  its  eager  followers,  and  the  small 
group  were  proceeding  to  carry  it  away  from  the  spot,  the  triumph  of  Alaster  was  not  a  little 
damped,  on  perceiving  that  he  could  form  no  idea  of  the  direction  which  he  now  ought  to  take, 
smd  that  the  shrill  sounds  of  his  whistle  were  only  answered  by  the  echoes  that  reverberated 
from  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  wood.  / 

**  Come  along,  Colin,'*  he  said  at  length  to  the  follower  who,  since  Farquhar*s  death,  had 
become  his  favourite,  <*  lay  the  beast  on  thy  shoulders,  and  let  us  turn  up  this  bank :  when  we 
come  to  the  higher  and  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  no  doubt  my  thoughtless  cearnachs  will 
soon  reply  to  the  call  of  my  whistle." 

The  little  company  of  four  persons  vigorously  set  forth  and  mounted  thebank»  the  wild  soli- 
tude echoing  to  their  tread,  and  the  riang  autumnal  breeze  beginning  to  sweep  with  rustling 
freshnees  through  the  openings  in  the  forest.*  But  still  no  sign  of  living  creature  appeared,  for 
the  red  deer  themselves  had  been  frighteAed  off  by  the  shouts  of  the  whole  party,  the  grey  fox 
dared  not  to  howl  until  night  spread  in  indistinct  darkness  over  the  festnesses  of  the  forest,, 
and  Alaster  now  began  to  hesitate  whether  he  would  continue  to  mount  to  the  highest  ground 
near,  for  the  chance  of  recovering  his  men ;  or  whether,  by  returning  to  the  stream  below,  and 
Ibllowing  its  course,  he  should  simply  try  to  ascertain  his  position  in  the  wood.  After  con* 
vnlting  for  a  few  moments  with  his  men,  he  soon  determined,  as  usual,  on  the  bolder  course 
and  perceiving  a  tract  which  led  to  an  open  spot  on  his  right,  he  pursued  it  steadOy,  notwith* 
standing  the  weariness  of  his  followers,  convinced  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  very  inner* 
flbo^t  recesses  of  these  wilds. 

**  Deevil  a  leg  can  we  lift  mair,  **  grumbled  one  of  his  men  to  his  neighbour,  that  their  leader 
might  hear  him ;  «  besides,  what  is  the  use  o*  this  lowlander*s  march,  without  a  crowdy  in  the 
.^rame,  or  a  snuff  in  the  nose,  when  we're  femish'd  wi*  the  starve,  an'  no  a  pan  to  make  ft  broth 
€>*  thebeastie?'*he  added,  looking  ruefully  to  the  dead  buck  under  which  the  hindmost  man 
hegtm  to  waddle  wittt  weary  discontent.  •'  Just  lay  her  down,  Colin  my  lad»  an*  tell  the  youD|^ 
duinuasal,  shell  no  gang  a  foot  farther." 
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The  man  did  not  raquira  a  leeowi  bint  to  tarn  dogged,  lo  thfovxng  tho  boik  with  A  Wud 
on  the  sod,  he  refused  to  trvdgc  anothflr  itep,  nnlasi^  as  he  laid,  *<  Blaster  AlMtar  would  let  hinK 
«omfort  himself  with  a  sliee  or  two  off  the  burdies  of  the  Tcnison  beast,  whilk  was  needful  now 
for  their  refreshment;"  besides,  as  the  man  argned,  it  being  much  easier  for  gentkmen  hunteis 
to  carry  their  fbod  in  the  plaeo  appropriated  for  it»  than  for  eaeh  man  to  bear  it  on  his  neek  like 
a  lowland  flesher. 

The  perils  of  the  plaoi^  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness,  began  to  be  p«» 
■ceiTed  by  the  youthful  leader,^thus  separated  from  the  body  of  his  men,  and  obliged  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  the  dose  of  the  day  in  a  part  of  the  forest  unknown  to  him,  and  where  his  taw 
followers  were  every  instant  liable  to  be  surrounded  and  eut  off  by  the  bold  deer  stalken^ 
Oordons  and  Maerabins  and  all,  who  were  intimate  with  every  pass  and  turning  within  the 
bosom  of  the  wood.  <<  If  we  must  stop  and  rest, "  he  said,  looking  round  him,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  of  giving  way  to  circumstances,  **  it  shall  not  be  here ;  we  must  not  in  this  ezpcdittoii 
sculk  like  cravens  in  the  glen,  for  however  small  our  numbers,  I  will  never  play  any  other  than 
«  bold  game.  See  you,  lads,  yonder  busby  rock  that  raises  its  tufted  head  like  a  black  feather 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood  ? — let  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  crags,  and  kindle  onr  Are  and  roast  our 
buck.  It  will  be  a  candle  to  light  the  steps  of  our  own  men  to  find  us ;  for  we  shall  raise  • 
flame  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  that  shall  be  seen  even  from  the^urrets  of  old  Braemar.** 

'*  Lord-sake,  Maister  Alaster, "  said  an  old  Highlander,  **  ye*ll  no  mean  to  light  up  a  loir 
here  amang  the  trees,  just  to  show  the  wild  Gordons,  an'  a'  other  reivers,  free  Inverey  to  Abersoi* 
ihak,  that  here  we  are  four  puir  chields,  that'll  no  be  a  mouthful  to  thae  worricows  o'  the  wud. " 

«  Huisht,  huisht,  Donald  I**  said  the  youth  fomiliarly,  •*  I  know  it's  Hi  ^Making  to  a  High« 
landman  with  sn  empty  stomadi,  but  wait  till  you  and  I  get  a  picking  off  the  ribe  of  thrt 
dead  venison,  and  a  thow  o'  heat  firom  a  cheerful  bleese  before  ns^  and  I'll  warrant  we'll  be  aU# 
to  look  down  fine  the  tap  o'  that  crag  on  Orumaeh  Gordon  himsel  an*  a*  his  men.  Up,  lads  I 
'mount  an'  go,'  as  the  Sassenach  sang  says.*'  '    . 

Up  the  four  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  craggy  hill,  and  flint  and  steel  being  n  part  of  their 
trafilling  equipment,  in  a  few  minutes  the  crackling  fire  began  to  cheer  the  weathcr-beatea 
foces  of  the  Highlandmeo,  who  smiled  grimly  with  pleasure  as  they  saw  the  smoke  and  blaae 
arise  above  the  woods,  while,  like  other  travellers  in  the  desert,  they  roasted  oollops  cut  off  th# 
▼enison  on  the  nearest  embers,  with  which,  ever  and  anon,  they  stayed  their  hunger.  Besidee 
this,  they  were  not  even  without  a  drop  of  the  clear  dew,  so  specially  a  dittillatton  of  tbP 
mountains  of  tlie  north,  which  one  of  them  supplied,  with  little  ceremony  in  the  applieatioi^j 
from  the  mouth-piece  of  a  good-sised  bullock's  horn,  that  was  slung  beneath  the  small  sheep* 
skin  bag  under  his  arm,  and  which  latter  held  also  a  modicum  of  oaten  meal,  both  being  the 
constant  companions,  if  poasible,  of  a  Highlandman's  journey. 

^  Faith,  lads,  this  sameia  a  comfort  an'  a  consolation  after  onr  day's  wark,"  said  CoUs 
Macrone  to  his  two  neighbours,  as  they  sat  gazing  in  the  cheerful  blase  of  the  fire. 

**  What  wark?  "  said  the  third jeeringly  ;  **  I  wonder  what  gude  we've  done  for  the  auld 
Earl  this  day,  wandering  here  in  the  woods  just  like  what  I've  heard  Mass  John  tell  o'  Auld 
Dauvit,  the  king  o'  the  Chews,  or  Nebechud-neighbour,  that  was  banished  to  the  fields,  anf 
took  up  his  quarters  wl'  the  prute  peasts,  for  want  o'  a  decent  lodgings.  So  here  are  we  in  the 
enemy's  land,  cocked  up  on  the  tap  o'  a  coggly  crag,  just  for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  like  a  capper# 
cuilrie,  wl'  the  long  arrows  o'  thae  crafty  Gordons*  Faith,  lads,  ye've  picked  your  last  ban% 
an'  drank  your  last  toothfu',  I'm  thinking  ;"  and  in  illustration  of  his  grumbling  remark,  this 
learned  Highlander  took  his  last  tug  at  a  qMul  of  the  venison  which  he  held,  and  then  threir 
the  bone  angrily  into  the  fire. 

**  See  you  how  gloriously  the  flame  monnts,  and  illuminates  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest^ 
from  Braemar  to  Glenskiach !"  said  Alaster  with  admiration,  as  he  watched  the  effects  of  their 
fire  on  the  reddened  objects  around.  **  The  remainder  of  onr  lads  cannot  be  for  off,  and  they 
must  obey  this  signal  beacon-light ;  —  but  rest  you,  my  men,  and  I  will  watch ;  for  from 
this  point,  while  our  fire  biases,  I  can  see  the  very  birds  as  they  go  to  their  soft  nests  on  the 
branches  beneath  us,  and  the  cautious  badger  could  not  look  out  of  his  bole  near,  but  I  should 
know  it." 

«'  Young  callants  are  aye  confident,"  whispered  the  wise  Highlafkder  with  a  Gaelic  *'  humph1f| 
through  hb  nose,  a  sound  that  was  exceedingly  expressive,  to  his  approving  companions ;  but 


.> 
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M  Higfaknd  shentlemen,  of  that  day  in  particuUr,  were  noviie  disturbed  «l  the  ides  of 
their  liTes  '*  the  night  afore  the  mom,"  as  they  were  wont  to  express  it,  taking  their  ehanoe  at 
usual,  all  now  round  the  fire,  excepting  their  leader,  laid  themselves  down  t<>  sleep  without  the 
slightest  anxiety. 

It  needs  no  Highland  seer  to  tell,  that  the  confidence  natural  to  youth  and  a  braTe  ^irit, 
while  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  surprising  success,  is  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  things 
much  oftener  the  occasion  of  sad  disaster.  The  foundation  of  it  in  Alaster  on  this  occauon  eoold 
not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  any  vigour,  for  overcoming  sleep  will  deprive  the  sharpest  eyes 
of  their  keenness,  and  th&  brightest  blase  of  light  to  assist  the  sight  in  darkness  will  die  away^ 
unless  fed  with  materials  no^obtained  without  trouble  even  in  a  Highland  wood.  Accordin^y 
the  comfortable  indolence  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  soon  had  the  effect  of  dulling  the 
exertion  necessary  to  keep  it  in  vigour ;  and  as  the  flame  before  him  began  to  get  low,  and  the 
aurrounding  objects  to  become  lost  in  the  obscurity,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  keeping  his 
look-out  with  any  intensity,  caused  the  drowsy  leader  to  seek  for  excuses  for  relaxing  in  his 
watchfulness,  until  he  fairly  began  to  nod  at  his  post. 

*'  Since  the  rest  of  my  men  have  not  made  their  appearance,'*  he  said  to  himself,  '*  we  must 
each  take  our  turn  at  this  weary  watch,"  and  then  he  shook  by  the  shoulders  each  of  the  three 
wh(>  now  snored  beside  him ;  but  for  the  present  that  was  a  vain  endeavour,  fisr  the  philosophic 
mountaineers,  having  previously  made  up  their  minds  to  die  or  live,  just  as  Providence  might 
order  it,  seemed  determined  to  give  themselves  no  trouble,  particularly  during  sleep,  whether 
they  were  to  rise  again  with  their  lives,  or  '*pe  killed  the  night  like  shentlemans." 

As  a  few  brands  still  continued  to  crackle  dimly  on  the  fire,  the  near  objects  on  the  summit  of 
the  crag  began  to  assume  all  shapes  to  the  half-closed  eyes  of  the  watcher ;  the  bushes  and  roeke 
became  reddish  black,  and  brownish  grey,  in  their  grotesque  indistinctness ;  and  the  daiii  outline' 
of  the  surrounding  forest  which  he  overlooked,  appeared  almost  to  unite  with  the  dull  starlight 
of  the  heavy  midnight  sky.  Sometimes  the  weary  watcher  thought  he  heard  the  birds  below 
as  if  whispering  to  each  other  among  the  bushes,  and  again  he  thought  the  red  deer  seemed  to 
be  clambering  up  the  crag  to  obtain  a  heat  from  his  fire ;  but  he  imagined  at  times  thatlhej 
almost  had  the  faces  of  men,  and  appeared  to  nod  with  plumed  heads  instead  of  antlers  of  horn» 
as  if  the  four-footed  creatures  were  making  signs  to  each  other. 

Suddenly  as  he  gazed  around  in  his  watch,  one  of  the  short  stumps  of  trees  below  on  the  crig 
began  evidently  to  move,  which  greatly  surprised  him  ;  and  as  he  opened  wider  his  eyes  to 
olMerve  this  phenomena,  the  sprouting  branrhes  remaining  on  the  object,  began  to  look,  the 
upper  one  first,  exceedingly  like  the  cock's  leather  on  the  front  of  a  Highland  gentleman's 
bonnet,  and  then  the  branches  below  to  resemble  the  end  of  a  bow  and  the  feathery  heeds  of 
arrows.  Next  after,  something  like  a  nose  projected  from  near  the  top,  as  the  stump  evidently 
moved  upwards,  and  two  shining  things  on  each  side  began,  like  glow-worms,  or  like  human 
eyes,  to  reflect  the  bedimmed  light  of  the  fire. 

The  drowsy  watcher,  as  he  sat,  was  puszling  his  dreamy  reason  to  account  for  so  remarkable 
an  occurrence,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  seized  on  behind,  evidently  in  the  clutch  of  a 
wild  beast,  while  half  a  dozen  more  stumps  appeared  to  rise  up  from  among  the  bushes  around, 
and  in  another  instant  a  shout  was  set  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  crag,  so  hoarse  and  wild  that 
fit  half  stunned,  half  awaked  him,  into  startled  recollections,  for  in  it  he  recognised  the  cath- 
ghairm  or  war-cry  of  the  clan  of  the  Gordons,  which  sounded  up  in  a  shout  from  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  while  himself  and  his  little  party  were  surrounded  by  nearly  twenty  persons,  and  at 
once  taken  prisoner  without  a  blow.  A  strong  arm  held  him  fast  in  its  gripe  behind,  while  an- 
other bound  a  cord  around  him ;  and  as,  finding  it  useless  to  resist,  he  cast  his  ey^  round  upon 
the  face  that,  as  one  was  tying  his  arms,  grinned  with  a  triumphant  laugh  upon  him,  he  recog- 
nised, by  the  faint  glare  of  the  fire,  the  strongly  marked  features  of  old  Grumach  Gordon. 

"  Hagh  !— agh !— she  has  her  noo !"  exclaimed  the  veteran  deer-stalker,  chuckling  with  joy- 
as  he  pulled  the  cords  round  the  body  of  the  astonished  youth.  *'  If  the  sassenach  callant 
doesna  mend  her  manners  noo,  she*ll  ne*er  see  the  auld  castle  o*  Braemar  ony  more. " 

**  Is  that  the  chance  ye  give  a  brave  man  for  his  life,  to  bind  his  arms  for  fear  he  should 
harm  you,  and  take  his  sword  because  you  dare  not  meet  it?*'  said  Alaster,  scowling  in  scom 
on  his  adversary. 

"  We  dinna  fcght  incarnate  deevils,  an*  witchcraft,  an*  glaumory, "  said  the  chieftain  know. 
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iogly ;  "  the  Gordons  dinna  deal  with  the  homed-ane,  or  kindle  fires  under  the  cloud  of  nigjit, 
and  mutter  spells  in  the  dark  wood;  but  je  shall  have  your  sword,  young  nuui,  in  broad 
daylight,  for  I  have  my  revenge  to  take  out  of  you  before  ye  leave  the  bailie  o'  Glenskiach. 
Forward,  my  lads,  wi'  your  prisoners !  ** 

The  four  reluctant  captives  (for  the  other  three  of  Alaster*s  party  had  been  bound  almost  in 
their  sleep)  were  led  or  rather  dragged  down  the  steep  of  the  crag,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
were  met  by  a  number  more  of  the  Gordons  and  Macrabins,  who  placing  them  in  the  centre 
with  another  grin  of  satisfaction,  the  whole  began  to  march  forward  in  silence  through  the  wood. 

*'  Are  ye  Iceving  yet?  or  are  ye  dead,  Donald  ?  *'  said  Colin  Macrone  to  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour, as  they  rustled  their  way  through  the  bushes.  **  Bite  your  finger,  man,  an*  try  if  ye  be 
dreaming  or  waking. "  ' 

*<  How  can  I  bite  my  finger  ?**  said  the  other  sulkily,  "  when  I  canna  put  up  a  claw  to  scratch 
my  ain  head  when  it  itches  ?  not  having  the  use  of  my  arms,  as  ye  see,  but  left  to  stoitre 
through  the  wood  in  the  dark,  and  trussed  up  wi*  a  tow,  just  like  moor-hen  for  the  spit— 
teevil  take  it !  " 

*'  Hoogh  !— ye'll  behang't  the  morn,  Donald,  so  never  heed,  **  rejoined  his  neighbour,  con- 
solingly  ;  **  but  may  be  they'll  do  us  the  pleasure  to  shoot  us  with  poother  an'  lead.  Oh  I  but 
that  would  be  a  pleasant,  an'  a  shentlemany  death,  lads ;  but  it's  o'er  gude  for  the  likes  o*  us. " 

**  It  was  a  God's  mercy  that  we  got  sic  a  meal  o'  the  venison,  lads,'*  said  the  third,  in  a  low 
voice ;  **  the  collops  were  sae  sweet  when  bristled  in  the  fire  last  night.  It's  a  meeserable 
uncomfortable  thing  to  be  hang't  wi'  a  hungry  belly.  " 

**  Oigh !  may  be  we'll  no  be  just  hang't  this  time,"  said  Colin,  gaily;  <*  see  you  how  proudly 
maister  Alaster  walks,  though  he's  girded  round  like  a  sauted  ham  ?  odd,  if  I  could  only  get 
my  right  hand  up  to  pick  my  lug,  or  my  twa  fingers  in  my  mouth  to  gie  the  reiver's  whistle,  X 
would  try  whether  there's  aught  in  the  wood  but  wild  cats  an'  badgers.     I  say,  lads,  whisper.  '* 

••  What  is't  ?  "  said  the  others ;  **  huisht ;  they'll  hear  us. " 

'*Let  us  all  three  set  up  a  skraigh*'— — 

«*  What  fore,  Colin?  eh?  Lord,  they*!!  murder  us." 

*'  Deevil  may  care !  better  to  be  murdered  decently  at  night,  than  to  be  hang't  the  morn's 
morning.  Set  up  a  skraigh,  I  say,  that  may  be  heard  to  the  very  gates  o'  Braeouir.  There's 
some  gude'll  come  o*t :— here  goes,  all  at  once,  hoo-uigh!" 

The  screech  with  which  the  three  Highlanders  most  unexpectedly  disturbed  the  dead  silence 
of  the  night,  almost  startled  the  Very  leaves  on  the-trees,  and  roused  the  birds  in  their  nests,  as 
it  echoed  away  in  the  dells  of  the  forest ;  darkness  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to  give  way  td  the 
sound,  and  strange  noises  to  arise  in  the  distance,  which  might  indeed  be  the  rustling  of  the 
red-deer  or  some  other  prowlers  of  the  wood. 

**  The  Lord  pe  near  us !  Got  tamn  !  what's  that  ?  '*  exclaimed  old  Gramach  Gordon  and 
several  others  on  the  instant,  as  they  stopped  short  in  astonishment  at  the  shout,  *'  that's  witch- 
ery an*  glaumory  again  ;  kill  the  Marsmen,  kill  them  at  once  I*'  « 

"  Hui-uigh  I"  shouted  the  Highlanders  a  second  time,  in  which  their  leader,  taking  the  hint^ 
now  heartily  joined,  while  the  Gordons  for  an  instant  were  perfectly  paralysed ;  and  before  the 
echo  had  died  away  in  the  distant  hollows  of  the  wood,  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the  left  of 
the  party,  figures  appeared  to  start  out  aiqong  the  trees,  and  in  another  instant  the  partial  si- 
lence was  again  disturbed  by  a  broken  and  somewhat  running  shout,  set  up'at  no  great  distance, 
as  if  meant  for  an  answer  to  the  random  screech  of  the  Mars- men. 

The  Gordons  appeared  now  to  be  in  utter  confusion,  not  knowing  which  wajr  to  turn,  or 
whether  to  attack  or  defend  themselves  from  the  unseen  enemy,  if  enemy  it  were,  or  whether  to 
turn  their  sworde  upon  their  shouting  prisoners,  who  seemed  patiently  to  wait  the  issue  of  their 
strange  experiment.  A  figure  or  two  began  to  draw  near.  .**  Huragh  for  Braemar !  and  down 
with  the  reivers  of  the  wood  1"  shouted  Alaster,  starting  forth  ftom  the  side  of  Grumach  Gordon. 

**  Braemar  !  Braemar!"  shouted  also  the  strangers,  who  could  not  now  be  mistaken  :  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  rush  of  them  came  close  upon  the  position  of  the  terrified  Gordons. 

"Braemar !  Braemar  I"  answered,  in  return,  the  three  prisoners  in  the  centre  of  the  party; 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  rushing  in  a  body  against  those  who  guarded  them,  theyt 
without  a  stroke  being  aimed  at  them,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  towards  their  own  party, 
who  now  began  to  fit  shafts  to  their  bow-strings,  and  prepare  for  a  general  combat  in  the  dark. 
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Tht  Marsmen,  howvrcr,  afVaid  of  killing  any  of  tbeir  own,  ruilMd  in  among  iStue  OotJoi 
•word  in  hand.  The  clashing  of  their  weapons  now  sounded  through  Um  wood ;  the  dcer«r«ifeia 
gave  way  everywhere,  uncertain  of  the  number  of  their  assailantB  and  hardly  able  eron  to  £•- 
♦ifigiiidi  each  other,  while  the  whole  skirmish  was  rather  an  unmanly  eonfuston  than  a  etwfit* 
abUstrifik 

"  Hold  off!  my  men  f  come  hither,  and  leave  this  disgraceful  sldrmiAing,  now  aa  wo  are 
Ii6ne  of  us  longer  prisoners,**  shouted  Alaster ;  **  the  Marsmen  do  not  willingly  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  dark,  and  if  Grumach  Gordon  will  leare  me  and  ray  three  comrades  the  daymorai 
that  they  took  firom  us  when  they  surprised  us  on  the  crag,  we  shall  meet  again  in  broad  day, 
when  I  shall  deliver  to  him  the  Earl  of  Mar's  pleasure,  with  good  will  to  fight  if  that  be  ■*• 
cessary,  but  with  better  to  spare  the  drawing  of  blood." 

**  I  scorn  to  keep  the  arms  of  those  who  seem  more  in  league  with  the  black  devil  than  with 
the  Earl  of  Mar  himself"  aaid  Grumach,  throwing  down  the  sword  of  Alaster  on  the  sod,  **bal 
blood  only,  if  it  can  be  spilt  fiurly  on  the  field,  shail  satisfy  the  mind  and  avenge  the  aAonIs 
put  upon  me,  Grumich  Gordon.  And  so,  young  man,  I  bid  thee  heartily  defiance.  Gooe^ 
lads,  the  Gordons  will  yet  have  their  day  with  these  men.* 

Thus  saying,  the  old  reiver  led  off  his  men,  while  Alaster  and  his  followers  soon  again  streCebed 
themselves  on  the  driest  part  of  the  bank :  here  the  whole  rested  on  their  arms  till  tiie  dear 
light  of  day  shone  down  between  the  trees,  and  showed  to  the  first  who  were  awake  the  beauty 
of  several  open  copses  in  the  surrounding  forest. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Thk  morning  was  somewhat  advanced  ere  the  Highland  party  in  the  wood  could  rouie 
themselves  from  the  heavy  slumbers  that  succeeded  all  the  toilsome  adventures  of  the  previous 
day  and  night,  aud  considerably  fiutber  ere  the  men  were  in  readiness  to  resume  their  march 
towards  the  habitations  of  the  reivers  in  Glenskiach.  The  ground  on  which  they  had  slept  for 
some  hours,  though  soft,  was  damp  and  cold,  the  limbs  of  the  sleepers  when  they  wakened  were 
stiff  and  ached  with  fittigue,  the  autumnal  morning  was  raw  and  chill,  and  the  Farquhaiaona  and 
M'Crones,  of  whom  the  party  was  chiefly  composed,  stretched  themselves  and  rubbed  their  be* 
numbed  arms  and  legs,  as  they  looked  around  them  in  the  silent  and  solitary  forest,  and  curled 
their  noses  in  each  otber*s  laces  with  true  Highland  sulkiness  and  discontent.  Not  a  fire  was 
yet  lighted  to  cheer  them ;  for  the  green  smokirg  wood,  round  which  a  few  of  them  gathered^ 
would  not  bum  ;  the  tall  Scotch  firs,  under  the  prickly  foliage  of  which  they  had  lain,  excluded 
the  iaint  beams  of  the  morning  sun  from  the  gloomy  spot  where  they  were  crowded  togetl^; 
and  the  distant  openings  in  the  thick  forest  only  served  to  let  in  upon  the  party  a  snell  stream 
of  mountain  wind,  which  had  completely  parted  with  its  caloric,  as  it  passed  over  the  snowy 
summits  of  Ben-Nevis  and  Benaw. 

'*  It's  tamn*d  meeserable  tbisr*  said  Colin  M* Crone  to  hb  neighbour;  the  ludicrous  curl 
which  drew  up  hk  nose  as  he  spoke  elevating  also  the  drop  which  hung  at  the  point  of  it.  **  My 
houghs  are  caulder  than  my  haunds,  and  my  haunds  are  caulder  than  my  hurdies,**  he  added 
essaying  to  rub  his  bare  knees,  which  the  kUt  he  wore  was  not  intended  to  cover,  with  his  red 
fiats,  which  never  had  known  a  glove ;  "  Donald !  %hake  the  scarrag  anoth  your  oxter,  and  see 
if  there  be  a  cfrap  o*  the  bluid  o'  barley  left." 

*'  Teevil  a  diap,'*  growled  Donald,  shaking  the  empty  flask.  "An*  the  very  snuff  is  flrosen 
in  the  muU  !  Tamn  the  Gordons  an*  the  Macrabins  !  I  tell*d  you,  Colin,  that  we>e  waur  aff 
here  in  the  wud  than  auld  Nepechud-neighbour,  when  he  gaed  to  live  wi'  the  prute  peasts : 
I*m  saying,  lads'* 

"  What  ist  ye'll  say  noo T  was  the  other*s  reply. 

'*  She'll  be  a  bad  cheneral,  that  Alaster,  I'm  thinking,"  continued  Donald,  **  to  pring  us  into 
sic  a  place  as  this,  wi*  naething  but  cauld  an'  hunger ;  an*  us  made  prisoners  at  our  ain  fire-sic^ 
last  night,  witho\it  a  stroke  o*  the  claymore  for  the  honour  o'  Braemar,  an'  to  be  march'd  through 
the  wud  wi*  a  ropes  about  her  middle,  an'  her  haunds  tied  behint  her  back,  like  a  veal  calf; 
cot  tamn  !  It's  not  like  the  usage  o*  a  shentlemans.*'  ' 

"  What'U  she  mean  to  do  then  ?"  inquired  the  other,  his  Highland  suspidon  also  roassd. 
**  Will  she  turn  her  back,  an'  gae  hame?" 
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^  Koh,  aoht  ladetdy  but  if  the  dioM  g«C  a  flag  At  tfa*  OotdoM  tiM  dqr  nlbn  tbe  monoir, 
tfaell  mayobe  b«gia  to  think  hm  aia  tbogbt.'* 

«<  Get  up, ladi I  op!  **ibout«d  ft  FtfqohttBoa,  who aeted as UeatanAotuiidMr  Alaster.  ^'Fov* 
gttyou  thework  wehftfatodobalore  tha  mo  that*t  long  btforev*  droops  bahiot  tba  Grampians?" 
"  What  wark,  Maistar  Lauchey  ?  **  grovled  Donald  askance,  as  the  lieutenant  passed  him; 
but  the  musterer  was  too  busy  to  heed  the  query,  and  too  wise  to  notiee  the  murmurs  whieh  ^ 
in  several  places  bogan  to  assume  a  mutinous  appearance,  among  the  grumbling  groi^M  of  ♦>*if 
rude  encampment. 

MThen  the  smoke  of  two  or  .three  fires  b^an  to  ascend,  bowerer,  and  the  Highlanders  Imd 
got  a  iew  mouthfuls  of  the  vewson  and  game,  whieh  had  been  shot  in  abundance  by  the  largar 
party  the  day  previous,  they  began  to  grin  with  satisfaction  in  each  other's  fiwes,  and  to  show 
their  restored  good-humour  by  sporting  sundry  gibes  and  jokes,  which  were  much  more  enjoyed 
among  themselves  than  they  could  be  by  our  southland  readers;  who  albeit  have  but  small  relish 
for  Highland  wit^  particularly  through  the  medium  of  our  attempted  translation  into  such 
anglicised  Scotch  as  might  make  it  understood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  the  men  had 
made  and  partaken  of  their  various  crowdys  and  oaten  cakes,  and  their  savoury  stews  of  the 
flesh  of  the  game,  with  a  stiff  dram  of  the  indispensable  usquebaugh,  they  found  both  their 
tempers  and  their  valour  greatly  improved,  and  set  forth  towards  the  haunt  of  the  Gordons  in 
Glenskiach  with  vigorous  strides  and  high  hopes  of  the  issue  of  their  expedition. 

Coming  soon  after  to  an  open  part  of  the  forest,  they  mounted  a  rugged  height,  and  Alaster 
surveyed  *with  delight  the  romantic  variety  of  the  wild  scenery  before  him,  which  on  the  right 
swept  away  over  woods  and  glens  towards  the  braes  of  Abemethy,  and  on  his  left  the  view 
became  lost  in  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  forest  of  AthoL  He  now  b^gan  to  understand 
with  greater  precision  the  localities  of  the  extensive  district  of  the  liar-wood,  and  was  some> 
what  vexed  that  he  should  huve  been,  on  the  previous  night,  surprised  by  the  Gordon's  men 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  little  valley  or  woody  oovert  of  Glenskiach. 

Into  one  end  of  this  glen  the  party  now  began  to  descend ;  and  various  contending  thoughts 
and  undefined  purposes  by  degrees  occupied  the  mind  of  its  youthful  leader,  as  he  surveyed,  in 
occasional  peeps  through  the  covert,  the  distant  windings  of  the  Dee,  and  meditated  on  his 
night-adventure  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  all  that  interested  him  regarding  Moina  Gordon. 
His  broodings  became  more  and  more  serious,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  she  dwelt,  and 
as  he  thought  of  his  own  circumstances,  as  leader  of  a  party  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
killing,  or  bsnishing  (a  much  more  difficult  matter)  him  whom  he  had  vowed  to  protect,  and 
who,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  was  still  the  fother  of  one  becoming  dearer  to  hb  thoughts 
every  moment. 

The  small  green  plat,  in  front  of  the  little  assemblage  of  houses,  or  rather  botbys,  where  the 
deer-reivers  lived,  now  opened  out  in  the  wood  in  front  of  the  party,  and  Alaster  heard,  with 
some  concern,  the  bitter  vows  of  his  followers  ss  they  approached  the  bailie,  of  what  they 
were  determined  to  do  with  the  lawless  spoilers  of  <the  forest,  so  soon  as,  in  a  fair  fray,  they 
could  get  them  within  the  strokes  of  their  claymores.  But  no  one  as  yet  appeared  near,  not 
even  a  child  played  before  the  doors, 'or  an  old  woman  was  seen  to  water  her  yam  or  spread 
her  clothes  on  the  little  green  in  fW>nt  of  the  hamlet ;  nor  had  a  single  Gordon  been  observed 
or  heard  in  the  wood  during  the  march  of  the  morning. 

There  seemed  something  strange  in  the  eyes  of  Alaster,  if  not  ominous,  in  all  this.  Not 
even  the  slightest  wreath  of  smoke  seemed  to  curl  from  the  wattled  chimneys  of  the  bothys  as 
the  party  drew  up  in  firont,  and  it  was  evident  that  either  the  place  was  deserted  by  the  deer- 
stalkers, or  they  had  allowed  their  enemies  to  get  thus  near,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
entrap  them  by  some  concerted  ambuscade. 

Taking  with  him  Colin  M'Crone  and  another,  Alaster,  however,  left  hb  party,  and  foarlessly 
entered,  as  before,  the  principal  building  of  the  bailie. 

A  very  different  scene  now  presented  itself,  in  the  interior  of  thb  bam-like  house,  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  on  hb  former  vbit.  All  seemed  waste  and  desolate.  The  fire  was  ex  - 
tingublied  that  fcad  formerly  biased  se  cheerfully,  although  its  embers  were  still  warm  on  the 
floor;  snd  instead  of  the  numerous  tiers  of  hams  hanging  overhead,  the  blackened  rafters  of 
the  building  were  exposed  bare  and  unsightly  under  the  dark  thatched  roof,  which  could 
scarcely  be  distingubhed  by  the  dim  light  that  entered  through  the  well-stufied  windows. 
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8ome  nid<  lbfiiHiir«^  ineluding  wTtnd  Urgt  pots  and  ttrthen  Tetidfy  wera 
other  hottwt ;  but  not  a  living  ereature  vas  to  be  leen,  lave  a  pair  of  large  black  cati,  wbo 
•eareely  attempted  to  move,  but  lat  ataring  with  their  green  eyca  upon  the  intruders,  and  m 
Alaster's  apprehension,  agreeable  to  the  superstition  of  the  period,  had  a  look  of  ill  osaen  with 
them,  as  if  they  represented  the  living  spirit  of  a  vengeance  predicting  desolation. 

The  whole  party  now  took  possesion  of  the  hamlet,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  foreseeing 
that  they  might  have  a  hungry  enough  time  of  it,  before  their  present  expedition  was  brought 
to  a  close,  they  were  determined  to  eat  and  drink  while  they  had  the  opportunity  :  so,  bdbre 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  chimneys  smoked  as  briskly  as  ever  they  had  done  for  Ibe 
Gordons,  and  the  venison  was  soon  after  stewing  and  boiling  on  the  several  hearths  of  the  bothys. 

**  Shall  we  take  up  our  quarters  here,  maister,  if  ye  please,  or  shall  we  not?  "  said  Colin 
M'Crone  to  Alaster,  as  the  latter  sat  thoughtfully  by  himself  after  their  meal  waa  over.  •*  It^ 
ft  gude  heme  enough  in  the  wud,  an*  wha  kens  whare  we  may  catch  thae  reiver-hunters  ?  The 
red  deer  are  no  half  see  cunning,  though  may-be  they  can  rin  faster,  and  we  may  chase  them 
lirae  Abemethy  to  Aberdeen,  wi*  nought  but  weary  shanks  an'  hungry  hotchells  for  our  pains." 

**  Wherever  we  go,  we  shall  not  remain  here,  Colin,**  said  his  leader,  soberly,  *'  within  the 
heart  of  the  snare  that  the  Gordons  have  laid  for  us.  Trust  me,  this  unexpected  manoravre 
bodes  no  good  to  tlie  sucoess  of  our  expedition.  But  we  must  even  now  be  up,  and  setting  forth. 
Up,  my  Tads !  Up,  and  go  again.  There's  many  a  step  between  the  water  of  Dung  and  the 
birks  o'  Braemar." 

In  a  short  time  they  were  on  the  road  again,  or  rather  tramping  through  the  brambly  passes 
of  the  forest ;  two  trusty  men  having  in  the  meantime  been  dispatched  in  diHerent  direetioos  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  reivers.  But  every  step  they  pro- 
ceeded the  mind  of  Alaster  became  more  and  more  uneasy  concerning  the  end  and  olyeet  of  this 
strange  expedition,  in  which  he  was  acting  so  unwilling,  and  yet  apparently  so  cruel  and  de* 
ceitful  a  part ;  and  his  feelings  became,  as  he  went,  deeply  aflTected  by  his  constant  meditattoos 
on  the  present  fote  and  future  destiny  of  his  pretty  deliverer,  the  maiden  of  the  forest,  Moina 
Gordon. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

As  day  dosed  in,  Alaster  Graham  again  halted  his  party  under  the  shelter  of  a  greoi  knoll, 
still  further  towards  the  verge  of  the  forest,  and  near  the  border  of  a  small  lake,  or  rather  stripe 
of  dtep  water,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands.  Having  posted  wfttehera; 
one  on  the  knoll,  and  several  others  at  proper  points  near,  to  prevent  his  being  surprised  while 
he  arraikged  future  operations,  he  allowed  his  men  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  heath,  and  take 
their  rest.  \  siitgle  fire  had  been  kindled  in  a  sort  of  recess  indented  into  the  knoll,  and,  as  the 
men  slept  around,  a  succession  of  redectioos  bordering  on  sadness  occupied  the  moody  and 
restless  thoughts  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

What  these  thoughts  referred  to  needs  little  detail,  whoi  the  circumstances  of  the  youth  are 
coosidered,  in  regard  to  his  noble  kinsman,  who  had  sent  him  to  root  out  the  Gordons  from  the 
forest,  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  which  so  much  depended  upon  his  fulfilling  his  present 
duty,  should  he  be  alioircd  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  in  the  Lowlands,  of  which  be  had  formerly 
heard  some  distant  rumours,  and  even  to  his  character  with  his  men,  over  whom  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  command  in  this  expedition,  and  who  were  bitterly  xealous  against  the  ieiTeT.chie^ 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  expel  or  to  kill,  after  having  vowed  to  be  his  individual  protector. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  thU  sras  a  fireling,  which  was  as  usual  painful,  because  it  was  encompassed 
with  anxiety,  and  alloyed  with  untowud  apprehension ;  and  yet  delightful,  because  it  was  new, 
and  the  navehy  omsisted  in  the  romance  of  imagined  pe^fi^ction  in  woman,  in  a  world  where  all 
else  ik  impertvct.  It  was  the  heavenly  dream  of  impasuooed  afiection  and  fozA  friendship, 
where  all  cIm  seemed  to  him  coldness,  sel^interest,  or  avowed  hate.  Though  strong  and  soanly 
in  )>crsv^n.  the  presaent  was  but  tb«  blossom  of  Alaster's  life^  and  the  ix»vel  sensation  of  lovcw 
mingan(ir  wah  ^n^tcful  fevlings  to  his  pretty  deliverer,  came  over  his  soul  like  touching  nrasc^ 
an;d»t  the  «olitui<»  of  the  Mar* forest,  and  became  deepened  with  the  iocreaang  tLoogbtfulaes 
of  msniKKvi,  and  the  ncc«ssaiT  anxieties  and  rcspon3ib;l;tics  of  his  situation. 

As  he  sat  thus  meditaticf,  the  man  p!acei  a:  the  top  of  the  knoll  descended  basuly  dowi^ 
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and  astuming  an  air  of  toma  importaaea^  whan  ha  draar  naar,  ai  if  ba  bad  a  mjttary  to  codh 
municata,  Mid  in  a  half  wluiper, 

<'  As  sura's  death  !  eaptdn,  thart*a  somatbing  yoadar  r* 

«  Where  V 

"  Just  bejont  tba  eatm,  on  tha  bne^hm;  aoma  and  saa." 

Alaster  mountad  tha  knoll,  and  looked  forth,  with  as  mueh  suoeess  as  the  basy  light  arould 
admit  of,  Sut  eonld  sea  nothing  remarkable.     **  What  was  it  you  saw  ?**  be  inquired  sharply. 

'*  It  was  a  man^  or  it  was  a  natural  mofing  thing,  or  maj-be  it  was  a  ghaist,"  said  the  simple 
Highlander. 

«  Pph !  mind  your  duty.  It  is  not  gboata  yon  are  to  look  out  for,**  said  Alaster,  rather 
peevishly. 

*'Itrs  the  God's  truth,**  said  the  man,  indignant  at  his  leader's  want  of  fidth.  <«Isawitwi'my 
een,  moving  amang  the  breekans  aboon  tha  loeh.  If  it  wasoa  for  that  blinking  shred  o*  a  mooo, 
ye  would  sea  it  yourseL  But  deel.be-lieked.  111  send  a  shaft  through  iu  wame,  whatever  it 
is,**  added  tha  man,  setting  bis  bow  in  order. 

**  You'll  do  no  such  thing  without  a  ahallenge,  and  I  giving  the  word,**  aaid  Alaster,  tin* 
willing  to  trust  so  mueh  to  the  discretion  of  the  Highlander. 

This  false  alarm  having  disturbed  hts'refleetions,  however,  after  descending  to  where  his  man 
slept  in  the  hoUow,  he  took  a  turn  round  the  foot  of  the  little  bill,  towards  tba  margin  of  tha 
small  pool  or  lake,  whoee  elear  waters  lay  eold  and  still  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  and  searoely 
could  be  said  to  reflect  the  dim  beam  from  what  the  Highland  sentinel  had  justly  called  a  shred 
of  a  moon,  which  seemed  to  moek  the  wild  landscape  with  her  foint  gleam'  of  hasy  light. 

The  silence  was  so  perfect,  in  this  open  solitude  of  the  forest,  that  every  tread  of  Alastar*a 
foot  on  the  hollow  sod,  as  he  wandered  some  way  towards  the  margin  of  the  lake,  under  cover 
of  the  shadows  of  some  straggling  birch*treeSy  seemed  to  carry  a  loud  and  unwelcome  echo,  that 
gave  note  of  his  every  step,  to  some  distance  round.  As  he  looked  forth  over  the  light  end  of 
the  pool,  he  plainly  observed  a  long  shadow  move  slowly  beyond  some  brushwood  between  him 
and  the  shore.  Stopping  suddenly,  the  shadow  also  stopped,  and  he  beard  the  low,  but  clear 
<*ahem  !*'  of  a  woman's  voice  proceed  from  a  few  paces'  distanoa  beyond  the  brushwood.  A 
thought  instantly  struck  him !  and  starting  at  once  into  the  open  moonlight,  and  passing  the 
bushes,  he  perceived  a  fomale  wrapped  in  the  long  plaid  or  sagum  of  the  Highlands,  her  head 
covered  with  it  as  a  hood,  in  the  fii^ion  of  the  north ;  and  as  she  stood  to  await  his  approach, 
he  soon  discovered  the  well-remembered  features  of  Moina  Gordon. 

'*  Come  not  a  step  nearer,"  she'  said,  holding  up  her  hand,  "  unless  you  eome  to  assure  me, 
before  Heaven,  who  looks  down  upon  u%  that  you  are  not  my  ihtber's  enemy,  and  the  foe  of 
my  clan,  and  that  you  mean  to  keep  the  vow  you  made  to  me  in  your  own  how  of 
trouble." 

He  said  not  a  word,  as  he  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  with  sudden  excitement,  but  thrusting 
bis  hand  into  bis  bosom,  and  taking  out  the  token  which  hung  by  a  ribbon  from  his  neck,  he 
held  it  in  the  light  of  the  moon ;  then  kissing  it  i(?rvently,  be  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  mur* 
mured  an  ejaculation,  that  the  great  God  who  watched  over  them  both  would  be  pleased  to 
send  a  sudden  calamity  upon  him  if  be  kept  not  the  vow  which  be  now  renewed. 

The  fervent  solemnity  of  the  action  was  so  unexpected,  and  to  the  romantic  Highland 
maiden  seemed  so  noble,  that  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  gaxed,  the  tears  rushed  into 
her  eyes,  snd  in  the  passion  of  the  moment,  unable  to  obtain  from  her  any  common  salute, 
Alaster's  arm  wound  round  her  waist,  and  yielding  passively  to  her  feelings  she  sobbed  in  hb 
embrace. 

**•  Then  you  are  not  my  enemy,  nor  my  fothcr's  persecutor,  after  all,  Alaster,"  she  said,  looking 
up,  ss  she  dried  her  tears,  "  yet  you  have  made  us  flee  like  the  startled  deer  from  the  warm 
covey  of  Glenskiach  ;  and  the  landless  exiles  of  the  old  Gordons  are  hiding  themselves  in  rocks 
and  coves  of  the  earth,  from  the  face  of  him  who,  btft  for  me,  would  have  been  this  night  a 
buried  corpse,  within  the  untrodden  recesses  of  the  forest." 

"  I  shall  never  bring,  or  sufier  barm.to  you  or  yours,  Moina,"  be  said ;  **  and  I  will  this  night 
give  you  proof  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  if  you  will  show  me  where  I  may  meet  your  fetbar 
and  the  men  of  his  clan.* 

<«  What  would  you  do,  AhMt«?" 
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**  I  would  meet  them  dngiy  iathc  eoofidmiM  of  the  troee,  whiefa  aotwithitOTding  tbeyhifve 
not  sought ;  and  I  would  speak  to  them  as  their  comrade,  and  the  friendly  w  preeentiltfe  of  the 
groat  Earl  of  Mar,  my  kinsman.  Bring  me  to  them,  my  pretty  Bioiqa,  and  I  will  ane  eren  for 
friendship  at  thy  father's  hand,  to  second  the  love  that  is  between  thee  and  me." 

**  Ye  shall  ne*er  say  it  again,"  she  said  blithely,  '*  if  ye  will  trust  yourself  to  my  guidance, 
for  the  hunters  are  not  fiurto  seek,  although  ye  know  it  not.  ^  There*a  a  eomer  of  my  plaid, 
Alaster,  if  ye*re  in  earnest,  and  eome  with  me." 

Taking  her  arm,  and  wrapping  round  him  the  end  of  the  plaid  which  she  had  so  frankly  of- 
fered, according  to  the  fashion  between  lovers  in  the  north,  Alaster  suffered  himsdf  to  be  led 
along  beyond  the  brushwood,  until  they  completely  lost  eight  of  the  knoll  behind  which  his  men 
wiere  posted.  The  path  which  Moina  followed  wound  round  a  low  hill  above  the  narrow  lake, 
Irat  after  proceeding  some  way,  deserting  it  at  an  angle  in  the  roeks,  she  eoterad  a  hollow  way, 
or  rather  pass,  whieh  seemed  to  cut  into  the  hill  for  somedistanee.  After  following  for  a  space 
the  windings  of  this  gorge,  suddenly  the  bank  rose  in  a  steep  etnle  or  bay  in  their  front,  and 
their  further  progress  was  to  all  appearance  completely  prevented.  Alaster  oatorally  stopped 
abort  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  looked  round  into  the  free  of  his  guide  for 
an  explanation. 

**  It's  pleasant  company  and  happy  moments,'*  h^  said  smiling,  **  when  joaag  folks  lose 
their  way  in  the  wood;  But  do  not  be  ashamed,  Moina ;  the  dim  moonlight  aearody  can  get 
in  between  these  banks,  so  it  is  no  wonder  you  ahoiild  mistake  your  road ;  but  our  walk  will 
be  the  longer— oome  back." 

<<  Not  so  foat,  Alaeter.  Think  you  the  Gordons  can  lose  their  way  in  the  Mar-forest? 
Hush  I  rest  you  hera  for  an  instant.** 

Taking  die  end  of  tUh  plaid  which  was  hdd  by  her  lover,  and  throwing  it  again  over  her 
shoulder,  she  dipped  into  the  shaded  nde  of  the  ravine^  mounted  nimbly  a  fow  steps  up  the 
•teep,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  whose  top  barely  rose  over  the  bank  above  them,  and  spoke 
A  fow  words  in  Gaelic  to  a  head  that  seemed  ta  be  thrust  out  from  the  bank. 

Descending  again,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  aaid  to  Alaster,  changing  her  tone^  "  Ceoic^ 
mi,  mount,  if  diat  is  your  wUL" 

He  climbed  up  the^teep  by  the  aid  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  when  after  a  little,  foUowing 
his  guide  as  she  made  an  opening  among  the  bushes,  their  ascent  seemed  to  wind  into  the  free 
of  the  hill,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  Alaster  perceived  the  grim  foee  of  a  Gordon  observing 
him  keenly  from  his  sentinel  station.  The  gisre  of  firelight  soon  after  strudc  upon  his  eyes,  as 
he  turned  an  elbow  of  the  pass,  and  presently  he  perceived  himself  in  an  area  of  considerable 
extent  within  the  hill,  though  the  aperture  above  from  whieh  Air  and  light  came^  was  much 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  was  surrounded  by  thick  brambles  and  brushwood. 

*'  Rest  you  here  for  another  moment,"  she  sud,  as  they  stopped,  **  I  will  go  and  be  your 
announcer;"  but  suddenly  cheeking  herself  with  hesitating  agitation,  she  added,  "Heaven 
grant  that  my  father  may  not  misinterpret  my  boldness !  ** 

She  tripped  away,  however,  and  was  soon  lost  by  a  turning  of  the  rock.  This  strange  place 
of  concealment  appeared,  as  Alaster  could  see  it,  to  consist  partly  of  a  cava,  and  partly  of  rude 
erections  of  split  trees,  laid  across  a  sort  of  paling  which  almost  covered  in  the  exterior  part  of 
the  area,  and  within  whieh  burned  several  small  fires.  Round  these  Alaster  could  peroeive, 
through  the  interstices  of  such  rude  walls,  the  ruddy  faces  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
decr-stalkers.  A  loud  noise  of  tongues  speaking  in  the  high  tone  of  wrath,  within  that  part 
of  the  area  which  could  not  be  seen  from  his  present  position,  now  arrested  the  attention  of 
Alaster ;  he  listened  and  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  several  times,  in  apparent  fury,  by  a 
man,  while  the  low  and  pleading  tones  of  a  womsn's  voice,  evidently  that  of  Moina  Gordon, 
seemed  endeavouring  in  vain  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  loud  speaker.  A  moment's  eonsidera- 
iion  showed  Alaster  the  cause;  when  instantly  stepping  forth  past  the  comer  of  the  orag,  and 
stooping  as  he  entered  an  opening,  within  which  a  fire  biased  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  cave,  he 
stood  boldly  in  the  presence  of  Grumach  Gordon. 

The  group,  assembled  in  eager  discussion  in  front  of  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  cavern,  started  on  seeing  Alaster ;  and  several  of  them  drew  their  broadswords  half  out 
of  their  scabbards  as  he  stepped  forward  within  the  entrance.  The  veteran  ehieftun  himself 
appeared  in  the  centre,  his  head  bara,  and  the  red  fire-light  glarir  ^  with  striking  eflfeot  on  his 
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WMther-beAten  ftfttorei,  at,  ezeited  by  pMiiaa,  Im  itood  in  an  attitude  ealeulatad  to  inspira 
terror  orer  the  drooping  feminine  figure  of  Moina  hit  daughter. 

**  What !  it  it  to  ?  bah  !**  wat  all  that  the  old  man  waa  able  to  tay  in  broken*  exelamationt 
as  the  tall  form  of  Alatter  ttrode  fearletsly  fornrard. 

'>  Do  you  draw  your  weap<mt  to  a  timple  mattenger,  gentlemen  ?"  taid  the  latter  coolly, 
lifting  bis  bonnet  and  boiring  alightly,  while  hit  ruddy  youthful  featuret  and  curled  raren  hair, 
with  bis  careless  smile,  at  he  tbua  atood  exposed  in  the  midst  of  hit  enemiea,  excited  the  involun- 
tary admiration  of  all.  **  See  you,**  he  added,  ttretcbing  out  hia  unarmed  hands,  **  I  come  as 
a  friend.'* 

**  A  friend  f  repeated  the  leader  of  the  deer-stalkert,*with  eontemptuout  wrath,  **  a  tpy !  a 
spy,  I  say !  and  my  daughter  the  abettor  at  the  trick !  But  since  you  have  a  second  time  thrust 
your  bead  into  the  lion's  mouth,  young  man,  glaumory  and  sorcery  itself  shall  not  deliver  you* 
John  of  Leask,  what  stand  you  there  for  ?**  added  the  angry  chieftain,  pointing  towards  the 
entrance,  which  was  instantly  filled  up  by  the  scowling  person  addressed,  and  others  of  the  reivers 
present. 

**  I  have  voluntarily  put  myself  into  your  power,''  said  Alaster,  calmly  looking  round  upon 
those  who  placed  themselves  behind  him ;  **but  I  came  with  my  own  flag  of  truce,  to  bear  a 
friendly  message  fi^m  myself  in  the  name  of  the  great  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  under  an  assurance 
from  this  maiden  that  her  fiither  would  take  no  advantage  ci  my  confidence." 

*'  Dared  you  give  such  an  assurance  to  my  worst  enemy?'*  exclaimed  the  ehief,  menacingly, 
to  the  terrified  girl. 

**  He  is  not  our  enemy,  fiither,  I  know  he  is  not  For  Heaven's  sake,  at  least  hear  him  1** 
cried  Moina,  again  assuming  her  tone  of  entreaty. 

*'  Although  you  and  your  people,  sir,"  said  Alaster,  "  have  made  the  noble  proprietor  o. 
this  forest  your  enemy  by  your  long-continued  ravagea  upon  the  living  produce  of  these  wilds^ 
and  although  he  has  sent  me  and  my  men  to  drive  you  thence  with  fire  and  sword,  yet  I  would 
first  entreat  you,  in  the  language  of  friendship  and  justice,  to  leave  the  Mar-forest  in  quietness 
without  the  spilling  dt  blood ;  for  strife  and  bloodshed  bring  many  woes,  and  the  wandering 
reivers  of  the  hills,  however  ancient  their  lineage,  who  shoot  the  roe  because  the  dumb  beast  haa 
no  protection  but  its  light  foot,  cannot  cope  with  the  proud  lord,  whose  castle  sends  forth  a  thou- 
sand  archers." 

'*  And  is  that  thy  proposal,  saasenadiryouth  f  **  exclaimed  the  chieftain  scornfully.  '*  Oo 
back,  and  tell  the  earl  that  the  forests  of  Scotland  afford  fiood  and  shelter  for  the  hungry  foxes 
that  find  none  but  enemies  in  the  smooth  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  and  also  a  bield  for  the  birds 
of  the  air  themselves,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cold  bbsts  of  the  winur  winds,  do  yet  carol  in  their 
branching  bushes  under  the  sweet  sun  of  summer :  and  while  they  do  so.  Highland  shentlemen, 
whom  the  mischances  of  fortune  have  drivettito  the  woods  like  badgers,  riiall  never  want  a  see- 
thing of  venison  in  their  pot  while  they  can  draw  a  bow.  Here  I  have  come,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar  knows  it,  and  here  will  I  abide  over  these  brave  men  while  it  is  my  pleasure,  and  my 
broadsword  can  defend  me." 

*'  Are  there  not  the  forests  of  Athol  and  of  Badenoch,  of  Glenmore  and  Abergeldy  ?"  said 
Alaster  anxiously,  **  and  why  should  you  harry  only  the  game  of  Braemar  ?  Retreat,  Grumach 
Gordon,  I  beseech  you !  at  leastHbr  a  time  I  would  not  be  thy  enemy." 

"  Retreat !  the  Gordons  retreat !  and  before  thee  I  May  the  great  God  bring  a  curse 
upon " 

"  Oh  fiither,  invoke  not  a  curse  upon  us  !**  interrupted  Mmna.  **  Are  we  not  already  under 
the  ban  of  heaven,  obliged  to  hide  ourselves  like  for-driven  thieves  in  the  caves  of  the  wood  ?** 

"  And  from  whom  ?  from  whom  ?  is  it  not  horn  him  there  ?"  continued  the  old  man  with 
renewed  rage,  **  fh>m  him  whose  sorceries  have  still  delivered  him  out  of  the  fang  of  my  ven« 
geance ;  frt>m  him  who  disarmed  me  before  my  own  door  1"  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the 
thought,  "  but  vengeance  I  will  have  still.  Go,  sassenach,  and  take  my  deep  defiance  with  you. 
Grumach  Gordon  shsU  retreat  before  no  man !" 

In  vain  did  Moina  entreat,  or  Alaster  argue.  Obstinate  hostility  and  deadly  revenge,  sM 
deepening  and  more  heartily  resolved,  amased  the  understanding  and  saddened  the  hearts  of  the 
unsuccessful  pleaders ;  but  when  the  anxious  maiden  heard  her  fiither  swear  in  his  wrath  that  he 
would  one  dmy  have  the  life  of  him  who  had  eonquered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  own  fiunilY^ 
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ftnd  forced  him  from  his  wann  covey  in  Glenskiach  to  take  refu^  here  among  the  rocks  in  the 
wood,  she  prayed  audibly  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  Heaven  itself  would  interpose  to  protect 
from  her  father's  rash  anger  the  stranger  who  now  stood  an  ineffectual  peace*maker  in  the  midst 
of  the  group. 

Instead  of  being  mollified  by  tlie  piety,  or  moved  by  the  tean  and  beauty  of  his  daughter, 
the  old  man,  standing  forth  in  the  centre,  held  up  his  clenched  hand,  and  repeated  with  a  hoane 
voice,  and  all  the  solemnity  of  vengeful  passion,  his  bloody  oath. 

**  It  will  be  a  woeful  day  for  your  own  grey  hairs,  old  man,**  said  the  youth,  with  another 
species  of  solemnity,  *'  when  that  ungodly  vow  shall  be  fulfilled !  a  day  of  woe  it  will  be.** 

**  A  day  of  woe  it  will  be,*'  repeated  a  shrill  and  tremulous  voice  from  the  inner  crevices  of 
the  cave,  and  the  palsied  head  of  a  very  old  woman,  who  now  sat  up  firom  a  rude  couch  behind 
the  group,  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  giving  eager  attention  to  the  scene. 

**  Oh  !  do  not  say  so,  dear  grandmother,**  exclaimed  Moina,  in  a  tone  of  apprehensive  agony, 
as  she  knelt  beside  the  old  woman. 

The  latter  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  she  contemplated  the  youthful  features  of  her  de- 
ceased daughter's  child,  and  laid  her  head  quietly  back  on  the  couch. 

'*  Holy  Heavens !  I  am  under  the  powers  of  witchprafl  !'*  exclaimed  the  chiefUin  wildly. 

Alaster  now  turned  to  leave  the  cave,  but  his  exit  was  sullenly  opposed  by  John  of  Leask 
and  the  others,  who  stood  between  him  and  the  entrance.  An  altercation,  amounting  almost  to 
an  uproar,  now  arose  as  to  his  being  allowed  to  leave  the  retreat  of  the  Gordons  thus  easily,  with 
fhll  power,  as  they  averred,  of  making  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  cunningly  obtained,  through 
the  simplicity  of  a  thoughtless  maiden,  to  come  upon  them  in  their  stronghold,  and  perhaps  to 
'  drive  them  hence,  as  he  had  obliged  them  to  flee  from  Glenskiach.  In  vain  he  protested,  that 
having  taken  no  note  as  he  came,  in  the  obscure  moonlight,  of  his  way,  he  could  not  again  find 
out  the  spot,  and  proposed  to  depart  in  any  manner  they^ should  prescribe,  whereby  he  might  be 
rendered  unable  to  make  use  of  his  local  information.  The  darkest  looks  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  infuriated  Highlanders,  and  the  darkest  hints  communicated  as  to  the  safest  poliey, 
of  which  the  power  they  had  gave  them  now  the  alternative.  But  when,  in  answer  to  his  appeal 
as  to  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  them  in  the  character  of  a  mes- 
senger, some  one  proposed  that  he  should  be  blindfolded,  and  thus  led  out  into  a  distant  part  of 
the  forest,  Alaster  drew  his  long  claymore,  and  retreating  to  an  inner  part  of  the  cavern,  seemed 
determined  to  sell  his  life  at  the  dearest  rate,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  indignity. 

The  hunters  now  grouped  tpgether  near  the  entrance  'in  contentious,  but  whispering  con- 
sultation, while  Moina  addressed  a  few  words  of  anxious  entreaty  to  Alaater,  between  whom  and 
her  father  she  went  and  returned  several  times.  At  length  woman  prevailed,  and  the  brave 
representative  of  the  noble  house  of  Mar  consented  to  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged  so  soon  as 
hi  was  brought  outside  of  the  bank  where  he  h^  firat  mounted  behind  the  tree ;  the  only 
condition  appended  to  this  arrangement  being,  that  his  conductor  should  be  a  mere  boy,  and 
unarmed,  and  that  he  should  not  be  taken,  in  his  hooded  state,  more  than  ten  minutes*  walk 
from  the  place  where  the  bandage  fthould  be  put  on. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Therr  was  something  in  the  situation  of  Alaster  Graham,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
blindfolded  through  the  narrow  ravine  or  glen,  up  a  diverging  ascent,  and  over  the  surrounding 
broken  and  heathy  ground,  after  he  left  the  strong-bold  of  the  deer-stalkera,  that  was  painfully 
novel  and  not  without  a  sense  of  degradation.  Mingled  with  this,  there  were  both  sadness  and 
anxiety.  Sadness,  mixed  with  feelings  of  delight,  from  certain  speaking  looks  at  parting,  and 
the  trembling  pressure  of  a  soft  hand,  stealthily  conveyed  into  his,  by  Moina  Gordon ;  and 
anxiety,  always  the  effect  of  the  spreading  forth  of  the  social  affections,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
channels  of  promised  felicity.  Musing  over  various  matters  of  the  present  and  the  anticipated, 
Aiaster  forgot  his  ten  minutes'  engagement,  while  proceeding  onwards  even  blindfolded  as  he 
was,  and  the  cunning  urchin  who  led  him  along  seemed  in  no  haste  to  apprise  him  of  the  lapse 
of  time. 

"  Where,  in  tne  name  of  St  Andrew,  are  you  taking  me,  boy  ?  "  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
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stopping  suddenly,  after  nearly  breaking  his  shins  on  a  stone  in  the  uneren  ground  over  which 
he  was  traTelling. 

**  Uersel  may  take  aff  the  breeham  frae  her  een  noo,  I'm  thinking/*  said  the  boy,  archly. 

RerooTing  the  bandage,  Alaster,  upon  looking  round,  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  th« 
forest  again,  and  on  turning' himself  towards  the  part  that  was  most  open,  what  of  the  country 
he  eould  see  by  the  dim  light  of  the  quarter-moon  was  totally  unknown  to  him. 

**  My  good  youth,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  '*  as  you  have  been  the  blind  man*s  dog  to  me  thus 
far,  will  you  just  tell  me  on  which  side  of  me  to  turn,  that  I  may  soonest  reach  the  little  loch 
that  lies  in  the  hollow  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  " 

*'  If  her  nainsel's  honour.and  dory,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  grin,*^  turns  her  lug  to  the  lowo 
o'  the  brae,  shell  maybe  hear  the  tramp  o*  her  ain  feet  the  better ;  an*  if  she  turns  her  nose  to 
the  way  the  wind  comes,  she*ll  maybe  find  the  smell  o*  her  ain  peat-reek  ;**  and  with  this  im- 
pertinent reply,  the  giggling  little  villain  made  oflf  to  the  left,  and  instantly  darting  behind  the 
bushes,  left  our  hero  alone,  and  in  no  small  perplexity. 

**  This  is  to  be  another  night* wandering  adventure  in  this  wilderness,  I  see,**  said  Alaster 
to  himself,  as  he  deliberated  a  few  moments  where  he  stood,  then  nudung  his  way  towards  the 
openest  part,  he  strained  his  eyes  to  endeavour  to  decide,  by  the  appearance  of  the  country 
before  him,  which  course  to  pursue.  But  though  aware  that  the  boy,  as  instructed,  must  have 
led  him  into  a  part  of  the  forest  as  perplexing  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  locality  from  which 
he  had  just  been  conveyed,  he  hoped,  by  ascending  the  nearest  height,  to  discover  some  slight 
glare  of  light  in  the  surrounding  wild,  to  lead  him  to  where  his  own  fire  burned  under  the  knoll 
ou  which  his  men  were  posted. 

Tlie  height  that  he  ascended  for  this  purpose,  however,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
and  so  broken  and  rugged,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  where  there  was  clearer 
footing ;  but  as  yet  he  eould  make  out  uo  trace  of  the  small  loch  which  he  sought,  nor  of  any 
fire  appearing  throughout  the  dim  peeps  of  opening  in  the  straggling  forest.  As  he  continued 
to  descend,  he  found  the  light  becoming  more  and  more  obscure,  and  looking  up,  perceived 
that  the  moon  was  already  down,  and  thick  darkness  was  fast  gathering  round  him.  He  now 
began  to  get  somewhat  timorous  and  to  feel  fatigue,  as  his  footing  became  more  and  more 
uncertain,  and,  as  involuntary  fancies  regarding  deep  lochs,  pitfalls,  and  precipices,  successively 
crossed  his  imagination. 

"  It  matters  little ;  I  can  sleep  till  morning  here  as  well  as  among  my  own  men,*'  he  said^ 
as  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  rustling  heath,  but  at  the  moment,  the  space  before  him  being 
somewhat  open  and  level,  he  thought  he  had  perceived  a  faint  light.  He  looked  earnestly, 
and  was  sure  he  observed  a  light  like  that  of  a  fire,  yet  so  dim  was  it  that  he  could  only  see  it 
at  all  by  looking  for  some  moments  steadily  in  one  direction.  Its  very  dimness,  however,  he 
thought,  proved  its  reality,  for,  bad  it  been  an  ignis  fahau,  the  phosphoric  fire  of  the  bogs,  it 
would  have  beeu  ten  times  more  brilliant  and  distinct.  It  might  prove  to  be  the  faint  gleam 
of  his  own  fire  by  the  knoll  after  all.  He  determinedto  rise  and  follow  it,  as  it  was  apparently 
so  near. 

It  was  not  however,  until  after  nearly  half  an  hoar*s  further  travelling  over  a  species  of 
ground  that  would  have  discouraged  the  lieart  of  any  but  a  mountaineer,  that  he  reached  a 
small  Highland  cottage  or  shelling,  which  he  now  began  to  be  certain  must  belong  to  some  other 
portion  of  his  enemies.  Danger  with  him,  however,  was  rather  a  recommendation  than  other* 
wise  to  any  adventure,  and  stepping  up  boldly  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  It  was 
opened  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  to  whom  he  briefly  explained  that  he  was  a  stranger  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest. 

While  the  good  woman,  with  hospitable  Highland  civility,  invited  Alaster  to  enter,  he  had 
no  sooner  spoken  in  reply,  than  a  voice  within  giving  a  preliminary  **  Eigh  Oigh !  **  or  two 
immediately  after,  out  jumped  from  a  sort  of  crib,  or  wooden  bedstead  in  the  wall,  a  half* 
dressed  figure,  who,  throwing  himself  down  on  his  knees,  embraced  firmly  the  l^of  our  hero, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  something  between  a  howl  and  a  scream  of  joyful  recognition. 

*' And  are  you  really  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  Farquhar?  **  said  Alaster,  raising  gently 
his  resusciuted  servant.  **  By  the  word  of  a  Butoe-uasal,  I  ken'ii  ye  were  hard  to  kill ;  but» 
in  sooth,  drowning's  a  death  that  some  need  have  small  dread  oS,  while  there's  a  handful  a* 
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bcmpseed  to  saw  in  tbe  Lowlaadf.  GodsaT*  ye  all  hen!"  b«  added,  tamiiig  round  Md 
lalutiDg  the  other  inmatet  of  the  cottage. 

••  Plessus  tbe  night  an*  ple«  us  the  morn,"  laidthe  Highland  woman,  eurtaeying  to  Alaater; 
<«  but  the  strangers  pe  plenty  the  noo^  an*  the  shentkman's  pa  ganging  6ai  thimigh  tfaa  wood, 
to  tbe  wars  an'  rumours.'* 

«  Wars  and  rumour/l**  repealed  Alaster,  obeerrbg  more  in  deUU  the  sqnaro  Ibmia  and 
brown  visages  of  two  stalwart  Highlanders,  who,  dressed  in  the  gaudy  tartan  of  tfaa  Stowartt* 
elan,  sat  «*  beyond  the  ntk  **  of  tbe  peat  fire,  fhat  burned  in  tbe  centre  of  the  shciling. 

**  The  praw  stranger  'II  pe  for  the  wars  too,  na  doot,**  said  the  woman  to  one  of  tho  Hi^ 
landers  as  Alaster  seated  himself. 

«  To  be  surely,  her  nainsel's  honour '11  pe  for  the  wars,**  answered  the  na&  aloud,  with 
Highland  flattery.  **  Kens  she  ought  about  them,  ifapody  may  nMer?"  be  added,  addreswig 
Alaater. 

*«  No,**  said  our  hero  simply ;  '<  I've  beard  of  the  wars  in  the  low  oonntriea  eertaialj,  bst 
what  have  we  who  live  here  on  the  hills  to  do  with  king  or  eotrenanter?  The  kiqg  ia  now  an 
Englishman,  and  Icnows  nothing,  or  cares  nothing,  for  the  braid  HigblariBa,  or  the  proud  elans 
of  the  Gael ;  aud  as  for  the  covenanters,  it's  my  notion  they  like  a  preaehing  bettor  than  a 
piobraehd  ony  day ;  1  know  of  no  wars  worth  the  name.*' 

«*Her  nainsel  mann  pe  as  deef  as  the  grey  crag  o'  Glencronaghen,"  said  the  Highlander, 
assuming  a  scornful  superiority,  *"  if  Ae  hasoa  heard  the  news.  But  may-be  shf^  pe  a  Cai^- 
bdl  frae  the  wast,  an'  a  seren-an'-twenty  half  cousin  o'  the  great  Earl  o'  Argyle,  wi'  his  plnek 
aeull-hoods,  his  skraighing  sawm-singing,  forbye  his  preaehing  gmnt,  paht  pewh  I** 

•*  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  friend,**  was  Alaster*s  reply,  slightly  oAoded,  yet 
speaking  with  all  the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  real  courage. 

^  Then  her  nainsePs  honour  and  dory  maun  be  just  as  ignoramus  as  a  pmle  peas^  for  a' 
her  braw  biodag  and  henlnaid  sporan,'*  nid  the  strange  Highlander  jeeringly,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  silver  ornamented  dirk  by  Alaster's  side,  and  the  ample  tasseled  parse  thai  hnng  before 
him,  "  for  a*  the  glens  are  ringing  frae  Locbgoil  in  tbe  wast,*  to  Johnny  Oroot's  hoose  at  Uie 
worid's  end,  wi'  tbe  blithe  news  o'  the  wars  o'  the  gallant  Montrose." 

*■  If  your  news  be  true,  it's  at  least  not  very  politely  conununicated,"  said  Alaster ;  *■  but 
truly,  friend,  I  am  so  well  disposed  to  a  litUe  civil  war&re,  that  for  your  jeer  I  am  qnite 
ready  to  give  you  a  taste  of  either  biodag  or  daymore,  long  lance  or  sken-dhn,  whenerer  your 
▼aliant  braggartship  shall  choose,  in  foir  daylight,  come  the  morning." 

**  Pohoogh  !  oigh !  hoot  away,  lad.  Te're  a  braw  boy  for  the  wars !  an*  my  vera  paitieular 
friend  and  lovier,"  shouted  Morroueh  M<Combich,  standing  up,  ^  and  Ill^ust  beg  your  free 
pardon  for  my  civil  Joke,  an'  there's  my  loof  on*t ;  for  disna  ae  sbentleman  ken  anither  a^  the 
worl'  o'er?  There,"  and  he  held  out  a  hand  of  no  Lilliputian  dimensions,  ^ just  shako  no 
by  the  fist  if  ye  dare,  as  the  muckle  de'il  said  to  the  Lowbmder." 

Alaster,  laughing  at  the  odd  humour  of  the  fellow,  could  not  refose  his  prolforad  hand,  and 
abaking  it  cordially,  they  sat  down  the  dosest  of  friends  to  discourse  of "  the  wars  and  m* 
mours ;"  which  news,  being  a  rarity  in  these  remote  quarters,  presented  a  theme  of  the  most 
exhilarating  interest  to  the  youthful  ambition  of  our  hero. 

'*  It's  a  tamn'd  shame  an*  aconsdonable  confusion  !"  exclaimed  the  animated  Godie  stranger, 
ambitious  to  show  off  the  elegance  of  his  English,  while  he  eyed  Alaster's  person  ham  head  to 
foot,  **  for  such  a  buirdly  gdliard  as  her  nainsel's  dory  to  be  creeping  about  here  like  a  mon* 
diewort  in  the  woods  when  there's  claymores  ringing  far  a-fidd ;  yet  here  she^  be  herding 
wi'  the  red.deer  in  the  forest  o'  Braemar  like  a  cowardly  hurcheon,  while  the  great  Montrose 
is  marching  to  the  battle,  bagpipes  playing,  horses  neighing,  trumpets  blawin|p — up  wi'  the  war 
cry  I  Tulsch  ard !  cries  the  Mackensie;  Fraoch  eilan!  cries  Maedonald;  A  dh*  aindeoin 
eotheireadh  !  cries  Clan  Randd. — Whoo  hoop  T — and  jumping  up  on  tbe  floor,  and  ioo* 
rishing  his  short  stick,  the  man  seemed  about  to  run  to  the  charge  in  the  foces  of  hb  sCirtM 
auditors,  who  sat  staring  on  him  in  good-natured  admiration. 

**  Hoigh !  poigh  T*  shouted  the  same  fdlow  again,  slapping  Alaster's  ban  knee  in  the 
asoet  irreverent  manner,  on  observing  the  ruminating  look  of  our  hero—*'  Wbatfll  her  hoBOOr^ 
dory  be  musing  aboot  when  she  sites  there  in  the  neok,  like  a  eontcn^atioa?** 
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**  Nercr  mind  me,  friend,  but  go  on  with  yonr  newi  of  the  war.** 

« I  ken  bniwly  what*  H  be  in  her  bononr't  thoaghtt,**  oontittued  the  penerering  AthoUnum; 
**  she'll  hae  eomefwetthtert  in  the  wood,  some  lenum  Ian  that  keeps  her  free  her  sleep  atnigh^ 
and  rins  between  hersel'  an'  her  wits  bj  day.  ¥j !  fcigh  I  a  pettieoat  an'  a  tonnag,  a  bine  eo 
an'  a  saft  word,  to  keep  a  yoting  fellow  frae  the  wars,— when  gude  men  are  on  the  heather,  an* 
the  slogan  is  sounding  frae  Lorn  to  Lochaber.    Pfewgh !  fiewgh  !" 

Although  the  enthusiasm  of  Morrouoh  M'Combteh  was  somewhat  too  roistering  and  ob* 
stieperoos  for  the  quiet  habits  of  our  httOp  he  did  not  himself  fail  to  catch  a  good  portion  of  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  conTcrsation ;  and  even  hu  invalid  serrant,  Farquhar,  half-drowned 
at  he  had  been,  and  wounded,  and  still  sore  with  bruises,  began  to  caper  on  the  floor,  and  to 
long  ezeeedingi  J  for  a  tilt  at  the  psalm-sbging  men  of  the  oorenant.  Though  also  the  shell- 
ing in  which  this  chance  assembly  were  convened  belottged  to  the  scattered  clan  of  the  Macra- 
bines,  also  deer-etalkers  of  the  wood,  yet  even  when  the  name  and  quality  of  Alaster  came  to 
be  known,  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality  kept  all  now  met  in  friendship  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night ;  for  our  hero  soon  eoncHxded,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  his  own  party  until  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  of  a  new  day. 

Aftei7  therefore^  eating  together  the  friendly  bread  and  salt,  besides  partaking  of  ihe  good 
woman's  store  of  goaf^milk  cheese.  Cold  venison,  and  oaten  bannocks— the  whole  seasoned 
with  a  tass  of  usquebaugh  and  a  hearty  pineh  of  Highland  snuff  by  way  of  dessert  (a  delicate 
luxury  procured  at  the  refined  town  of  Aberdeen),  the  whole  gathering  became  drowsy  from 
the  day's  fatigue,  and  addressing  themselves  to  sleep  where  they  sat,  each  man  began  to  dote 
as  the  red  embers  of  the  torflfire  sank  away  into  darkness,  and  deep  quietness  soon  resumed 
her  reign  ov^  the  surrounding  solitudes  of  Braemar. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Ton  vindictive  wrath  at  Grumach  Gordon  against  his  daughter,  for  having  thoughtlessly 
introduced  his  enemy  into  the  very  strong  hold  of  the  clansmen,  vented  itself  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Alaster  in  bitter  and  deep  reproaches.  But  M oina,  w|th  the  patient  reverence  of  a 
daughter  for  a  parent,  even  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  mistake,  answered  not  again,  but 
when  her  father's  wrath  began  to  cool,  oceasionaUy  edged  in  a  word  of  mild  and  explanatory 
remonstrance. 

Grumach,  however,  had  a  strong  spice  of  military  craft,  such  as  it  was,  as  well  as  of  suspi- 
cion in  his  character,  naturally  acquired  during  the  marauding  life  which  he  bad  led  for  thirty 
years ;  and  having  laid  his  plans  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his  retreat,  and  consulted 
over  them  with  John  of  Laaak,  ha  took  few  hounT  rest,  and  by  the  grey  light  of  the  morn- 
ing his  men  had  already  descended  the  ravine  under  the  hill,  within  which  thnr  women  were 
left  behind,  and  were  cautiously  marching  in  the  hollow  towards  the  small  loch,  or  pool,  be(^re 
mentioned,  being  completely  screened  from  the  view  of  the  sentinel  stationed  on  the  knoll,  by 
the  thick  brushwood  beyond  which  Alaster  had  been  led  the  night  previous. 

Meanwhile  the  small  company  at  the  bothy  had  also  roused  itself  at  cock«crowing,  and  all 
were  preparing  for  their  departure. 

**  He's  ateevil  o*  a  troublesome  body  that,**  growled  Morrouch  M'Gombich  impatiently  at 
Farquhar,  as  he  waited  on  the  adjustment  of  the  various  bandages  and  bucklings  with  which 
the  legs  and  wings  of  that  wounded  Samaritan  were  encumbered,  through  the  kind  attention 
of  the  Macrabine  women,  on  whom  the  crafty  henchman  had  contrived  to  pass  himself  as  a 
clansman  from  Lochaw,  who  had  fidlen  in  with  a  skirmishing  party  from  the  wars  ;  **  tamn 
her  plaisters  an'  poluses,  an'  her  potbecaries  ointment  1  but  deel  be  licked,"  he  continued,  as^ 
looking  askance,  he  next  observed  the  invalid  comforting  his  heart  with  a  lump  of  the  good^ 
wife's  oaten  bannock,  and  a  gulp  of  her  aquavit*.  **  Ded  be  in  her  maw,  but  she  sets  her 
sickne«  uncommonly ;  for  it  hasna  got  near  so  the  vital  parts  o*  her  stomach  yet.  Lauchey, 
come  awa." 

The  whole  four  were  soon  on  their  way  as  fiir  as  they  knew  it,  at  least  they  were  tramping 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  host,  through  the  loft  heath  of  a  stripe  of  moor,  for  they 
now  found  themselvea  on  an  open  part  oC  what  was  still  called  the  forest     The  hl^h  ^^^.^xbiL 
only  was  eovwad  with  tiia  elm  and  Scotch  piaa-fii ,  wU«ta  4h^  \frw3i\^  >n^  \siwM»^^K^'^>» 
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bright  rays  of  ths  inonmig  nin,  whioh  now  begsn  to  peep  pleMtatly  om  th«  irregular  tuai- 
nut  of  the  Grampiaiia.  Alaster  vondercd  that  be  could  not  as  yet  leeogniie  the  country^ 
though  he  was  certain  that  the  small  loch,  the  knoll,  and  hit  men,  eould  not  be  fitf  distant. 

•*  And  ao  her  nainsers  honour  an*  pleasure  has  said  her  swear,  thai  she  dull  hae  a  pook 
at  the  skirts  an*  a  fieg  at  the  flanks  o'  thae  traitor  whigs  an*  preaehieal  eoTenant-mea,"  said 
Morrouch  M'Combieh  to  Alaster,  in  his  ordinary  elegant  English,  as  they  went  along  almost 
at  a  Highland  trot.  **  Pipers  an'  piobrachds?  Dorlachs  an*  skene-ooeles !  hut  this  present 
would  pe  a  sweet  spot  for  a  bit  comhraig  hrulsie.  Got  pless  us!  put  I  wuss  the  wars  were 
here  just  the  noo.  Deel  hands  my  haunds  that  I  dinna  draw  my  dymoie,  an!  kill  that  limping 
body  wi'  the  bandages  afore  my  breakfast  just  for  a  practice." 

**  Put  your  Angers  in  your  ain  mouthy  an*  try  your  teeth  on  your  ain  thumb  till  the  time 
•omes,  friendt*'  said  Farquhar,  in  answer ;  *<  111  warrant  ye*ll  get  practice  enough  before  Mon- 
trose  an'  his  men  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  beat  Johnny  Urie  beyond  the  border.  ** 
•*  Hoolagh !  What's  that  ?*'  suddenly  shouted  the  enthusiastie  Athol-maa. 
*<  What  1  Oigh !  heard  ye  tha  whistle  an'  a  clatter  of  claymores  too,  as  suie's  death?" 
screamed  his  companion. 

**  Heugh !  heugh  ! "  again  whooped  Morrouch,  running  forward,  ^ see  ye  there  I  rin, 
lads, — here*s  a  maist  pleasant  tuasaid  just  anoth  our  nose.  Got  pless  the  wars  an*  the 
rumours !    Rin,  ye  deerils.    Lauchey,  what  are  ye  swithering  at  T* 

'<  Whilk  side  will  ye  take  m  the  stramash  ?"  said  his  neighbour  Highlander  cooUy,  and 
drawing  out  his  broadsword. 

^  Ony  side  it  pleasures  his  honour  here,"  said  Morrouch,  **  teevlll  may  care !  haste  ye,  or 
the  fight  11  be  o'er,  an'  we'll  no  get  a  stroke  struck  !  ** 

With  this,  all  the  four  ran  with  speed  to  where  they  had  heard  the  whistle,  and  then  a 
shout,  and  now  ohsenred  under  the  knoll,  which  the  hip  of  the  fir-ooTcred  height  on  their 
left  now  rerealed,  Alaster's  men  confusedly  engaged  with  the  deer-stalkers,  who,  haTing  come 
upon  them  by  surprise,  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  locale,  the  former  eridently 
fought  at  a  disadTantage,  and  some  of  them  already  began  to  give  way. 

**  Follow  me,  friends ! — behind  the  knoU ! "  cried  Alaster  to  his  new  acquaintances. 
It's  tamn'd  round  about  though,"  said  the  eager  M'Combieh. 

A  Graham  I  a  Graham!"  shouted  Alaster,  after  the  Highland  custom,  as  he  and  his 
friends  joined  the  fray. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  soon  turned  the  fortune  of  this  irregular  contest,  and  Alaster's 
men,  shouting  iiv  answer  for  joy  of  the  well-timed  return  of  their  leader,  at  once  drove  hack 
the  Gordons  beyond  the  recess  in  the  knolL  The  Highlanders,  on  both  sides,  were  so  wdl 
acquainted  with  their  weapons,  that  only  one  man  of  the  deer*stalkers  was  killed,  and  but 
fow  wounds  had  as  yet  been  recelTcd,  when,  contrary  to  his  wish,  Alaster  was  sought  out  by, 
and  soon  found  himself  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  Grumach  himsel£  The  reiTer  chief  eyed 
his  antagonist  with  intense  fury  when  they  ipet,  his  look  plainly  intimating  his  joy  in  the 
opportunity  of  reTcnging  the  affront  of  his  former  defeat.  As  they  joined  swords  the  attention 
of  Alaster  was  momentarily  arrested  by  a  screaming  cry  emanating  from  among  the  fires  on 
the  hill  behind  his  enemy,  which  overlooked  the  little  holm  where  the  fight  had  taken  places 
for,  according  to  custom,  some  women  and  children  of  the  reivers  were  witnesses  of  the  fray  ; 
and  be  even  imagined  that  be  heard  the  shriek  of  Moina,  as  she  saw  him  about  to  spill  the 
blood  of  her  lather. 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  had  nearly  cost  the  youth  his  life,  for  the  old  chief  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  seeing  him  stand  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  he  had  to  retreat  three  or  four 
paces  to  avoid  the  eager  vengeance  of  the  old  man.  Recovering  in  an  instant  after  his 
presence  of  mind,  however,  his  strength  and  courage  bnce  more  came  fiilly  to  his  aid ;  and 
succeeding  by  the  superior  vigour  of  his  arm  In  turning  aside  his  adversary's  sword,  he  sprang 
in  upon  him,  and  wresting  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand,  the  old  man  fell  with  the  shock,  and 
lay  a  second  time  at  Alaster's  feet,  panting  for  breath,  and  in  dumb  astonishment  at  so 
unusual  an  occurrence. 

By  this  time  the  other  clansmen  had  fled  on  all  sides,  being  hard  pressed,  in  particular  by 
Morrouch  M*Combich,  whose  enthusiastic  valour,  in  spite  of  a  slight  wound  in  the  face,  was 
quite  disappoiDted  at  tbe  shortness  of  so  agreeable  an.  exeiaue  «a  thii  fray  afforded  him  *' just 
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or  practice.*'  Tbe  whole  of  the  Gordons,  except  tvo,  and  their  leader,  bad  found  refuge 
among  the  irregular  roekt  which  ftoed  the  woody  hilb  on  which  the  wtomea  were  placed ;  and 
now  Farquhar,  by  his  master's  orders*  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  bind  behind  them  the  h^w^ 
not  only  of  the  two  common  prisoners,  but  those  of  the  Teteran  chieftain  himself.  The  great 
object  of  his  expedition  being  thus  happily  accomplished,  in  a  way  to  leave  the  ultimate  de» 
termination  of  the  late  of  the  leader  of  the  deerstalkers  to  his  noble  employer,  with  whom 
Alaster  could  easily  intercede  for  his  safety,  putting  his  men  in  order,  he  was  soon  again 
cm  his  march  back  towards  the  castle  of  Braemar. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  morning  sun,  which  seldom  at  this  season  had  so  early  dispelled  the  mists  that  crowned 
the  many  heads  of  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians,  now  began  to  peep  in  glowing  brightness 
over  the  rugged  heights  to  the  east  of  Blair  Athol,  as  Alaster  and  his  men  tramped  cheerily  on  in 
their  march  through  the  forest.  Keeping  the  higher  ground,  firom  which  they  had  occasionally  pic. 
turesque  peeps,  through  among  th^  trees,  of  the  windings  of  the  Dee^  as  heret  comparatively  in 
its  infimcy,  the  stream  brawled  beneath  among  rugged  rocks,  or  swirled  round  and  settled  into 
linns  and  pools,  though  the  brokep  tanglements  of  its  irregular  current ;  the  Highland  party  next 
dired  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  wood,  in  order  the  more  speedily  to  get  to  the  castle  of  BraeoMr. 

Grumach  Gordon  and  the  other  two  prisoners,  bound  and  disarmed,  trudged  on  in  tb# 
centre  of  the  party  in  dogged  nlenee,  and  with  looks  of  dark  and  nndietive  gloom.  The 
two  strangers,  namely,  Morrouch  M*Combich  and  his  companion,  ehoee  also  to  aceompeny 
Alaster  to  Braemar  castle,  as  there  they  expected  to  meet  with  some  gathering  of  the  clans,, 
who  were  likely  to  hare  by  this  time  assembled  to  join  the  rising  in  the  north  under  the 
galhmt  Montrose. 

The  further  conversation  of  this  redoubtable  clansman,  as,  sticking  close  by  the  side  of  our 
hero  while  on  the  march,  he  continued  to  feed  the  fancy  of  the  youth  with  glowing  pioturee  of 
the  pleasures  of  war,  the  glories  of  victory,  and  the  prospects  of  plunder,  was  to  the  latter  ex- 
ceedingly exhilarating.  Upon  the  matter  of  the  spulsie  to  be  obtained  in  the  wars  Mnrrouch 
dwelt  with  rincere  gusto,  especially  when  they  should  come  to  have,  the  good  fortune  of 
gutting  the  houses  of  the  rich  burghers  of  Aberdeen  or  Dundee,  or  haply  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Glasgow  in  the  west,  who  had  all  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  covenant  with  the 
most  unaccountable  wrong-headed  wilfulness — evidently  that,  under  Providence,  tbe  brave 
followers  of  Montrose  might  have  no  lack  of  booty  when  they  should  have  left  their  bare  bills 
to  fight  in  so  good  a  cause.  Thu  cause  was  no  other  than  that  of  Royal  Chaflie  himself,  who^ 
in  addition,  would  shower  upon  them  ultimately  many  honours  and  promotions ;  their  perfect 
success  under  their  gallant  leader  being  a  thing  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  slightest  doubt. 

While  our  hero  and  Morrouch,  with  sundry  subsidiary  listeners,  were  engaged  in  this 
gratifying  discourse,  emerging  out  from  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  and  coming  upon  a  heathy 
ridge,  where  the  view  of  the  hilly,  picturesque  country,  from  Braemar  to  Kiidrummy,  opened 
out  on  all  sides,  the  ears  of  the  party  were  refreshed  by  a  distant  strain  of  the  bagpipe,  whieh» 
for  in  the  vale  beneath  them,  came  up  at  the  moment  with  great  eflbct  from  the  sweeping 
entrances  of  the  glen«  and  which,  playing  a  wild  martial  piobracbd,  touched  the  very  souls  of 
the  errant  Highlanders.  Hastening  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  they  observed  the  blue  bonnets> 
dark  tartan  jackets,  and  short  feile-begs  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  who,  carrying  the 
stsndard  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  armsd  only  with  target  and  dajrmore,  dirk  and  skene- 
dhu,  after  the  ancient  feshion,  were  winding  along  the  hollow  with  evident  pride  and  pictu- 
resque regularity. 

** Lamh  Dhia  Sinn !  Oh,  dory  an*  praite,  see  ye  that?"  cried  Morrouch  in  an  ecttacy — 
"  DeevU  almighty  !  what  a  creat  army  I— a  bunder  a  thoosand  gallant  shentlemans  free  the 
braes  o*  Appin,  marching,  like  a  Bannockbum,  to  the  great  wars  an*  the  rumours  !  Hoigh  1 
Got  tamn !— rin,  lads,  an  see  the  dory  ! " 

In  short,  the  effect  of  this  animating  sight,  not  only  upon  the  enthusiastic  Morrouch 
M*Combich,  but  upon  Alaster  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  party,  awsre  as  they  were  of  the 
destination  of  so  gallant  a  gathering,  b  scarcely  to  be  described.  But  when,  as  the  party 
came  more  fully  into  view,  another  piper  joined  the  former^  and  each,  in  all  the  Qride  of  hv^ 
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pwfcwioii,  blew  inlo  the  dronei  of  fb€  iottrument,  while  bk  ehedct  were  alttost  ipBt  wiltf 
tlM  excrdon,  end  tbe  ridrl  of  their  warlike  mntie  eehoed  up  end  aloog  the  glen,  imtil  the 
very  walls  of  old  Kildrmumy  aeemed  to  tend  back  the  tonnd,  M ommeh  eould  ttand  it  no 
longer,  but  drawing  hit  elaynior%  and  ilouriihing  it  round  hia  head,  he  daneed  and  capofed^ 
and  *'  whooghM,"  and  whooped,  in  his  enthusiasm,  until  Alaster's  whole  party  eatefaing  the 
infection,  as  tbej  cane  to  the  brow  of  the  height,  set  up  one  simultaneous  hidloo^  waring  their 
bonnets  in  acehwiation  to  tbe  gatliering  in  the  glen.  EiFcn  the  prisonen,  and  old  Oromaeh 
himself  joined  in  the  shout ;  and  when  the  dan  in  the  hollow,  thinking  thst  this  was  another 
legion  collected  in  the  same  cause,  answered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gael  this  spon- 
taneous slogan  of  the  coming  war, — the  sound  of  so  many  human  Toiees  in  the  wildemea^ 
joining  in  the  simultaneous  hurra !  as  it  echoed  away  in  the  wild  passes  towards  the  mountaiu^ 
had  an  effeet  that  was  positively  sublime. 

^  OIgh  I  Got  be  a  elory,  Langhey !  did  ye  ever  bear  such  a  beantilleation  ?  **  ezdaimed 
Mononch  in  a  rapture  to  his  nnghbour.  **  Draw  your  sword,  ye  deevil,  Ibr  the  honour  e^ 
Montrose,  an'  look  like  a  sodger  marching  to  the  pleasurement  o'  the  wani  Hoigh  I  tamn  bet ! " 

Turning  tbe  angle  of  the  ridge  soon  after  the  dark  turrets  of  Braemar  castle  next  eamo  into 
view,  rising  tall  and  warlike  beyond  the  windings  of  the  Dee ;  and  by  the  time  Alasler  and 
his  men  rouftded  tbe  heoTy  hill  which  rises  close  behind  it,  various  other  parties  of  the  Gael 
from  different  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  show  themselves  suoceesively  to  the 
delighted  speetaton,  as,  with  picturesque  effect,  they  issued  from  the  different  passes  in  tte 
glens,  or  poured  down  the  green  sides  of  the  surrounding  bills.  Drawing  near  in  tolerable 
order,  the  strains  of  their  different  bagpipes,  mingling  in  wild  and  exciting  discordanee,  as  the 
sounds  eehoed  ftom  the  distance,  had,  to  the  enthusiastic  Highlanders,  a  peculiarly  stirring  if 
not  striking  eflbet 

A  proud  youth  had  Alaster  Graham  been  all  day  while  proceeding  through  tbe  woods  at 
the  head  of  his  own  small  eompany ;  but  as  all  greatness  is  comparative,  his  shrunk  aBnost 
into  nothing  in  his  own  estimation,  as,  coming  in  with  his  lew  Ibllowen,  he  witnessed  the* 
pride  of  the  Gaefie  chieftains  roarobmg  at  the  head  of  their  compaet  legions  of  wild  eknamen. 
Never  had  he  seen  so  animating  a  sight  as  he  now  witnessed  in  the  strath  of  Braemar. 

Even  the- castle  itself,  which. still  stands  upon  a  slight  rising  ground  within  a  lew  hundred 
yards  of  the  Dee,  and  is  merdy  a  tall,  black,  and  somewhat  triangular  building,  with  its 
pepper*box  turrets  toppling  from  the  corners  beneath  tbe  chimneys,  and  an  antique  round 
tower  with  a  screw  stair,  case  shooting  up  in  the  inner  angle,  where  one  part  of  the  building 
appears  awkwardW  stuck  against  the  other,  seemed  to  look  down  with  a  natural  Highland 
pride  upon  the  brive  array,  who  now  made  the  scene  so  stirring  all  round  it. 

Alaster,  on  his  arrival,  eould  scarcely  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  whieh  surrounded 
the  earl ;  and  hie  own  importance  was  sadly  damped,  as,  on  announcing  his  return,  and 
naming  his  prisoners,  he  received  a  hasty  command  to  see  them  attended  to  a  pUice  of  seen* 
rity,  and  to  wait  until  tbe  earl^  should  have  leisura  to  give  his  attention  to  tbis  matter. 

Meantime  the  usual  preparation  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  diiefUina  and 
people,  caused  great  busUe  among  the  numerous  underlings  of  the  castle ;  and  as  mwwj  kind 
of  gathering  forms  an  excuse  ibr  getting  up  that  glorious  species  of  mountaineer  ei^yuMnt,  a 
Highland  feast,  nothing  was  now  omitted  that  use  and  wont  had  made  sacred  to  a  ehccrfbl 
parting  banquet,  beforo  the  clans,  now  assembling  at  Braemar,  took  their  departure  to  Join  the 
brave  Montrose.  Several*  oxen,  sheep,  red  deer,  and  kids,  the  servants  wero  roasting  whole 
for  the  use  of  tbe  guests,  and  more  than  one  great  poUfull  of  poultry  and  game  wero  already 
stewiiigiiithekitchens,andat  the  rear  of  the  castle.  A  great  firo  was  kindled  on  the  Uwn» 
round  the  gnarled  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  according  to  ancient  custom,  which  oak  was  approprt* 
ately  called  the  trunk  of  the  Ceast,  and  at  this  fire  tbe  largest  beeves  wero  roasting  on  wooden 
stakes,  and  now  sent  fbrth  a  peculiarly  tempting  savour.  Within  the  best  apartment  of  the 
castle  two  tables  wero  covered  ibr  the  earl  and  his  principal  guest^  while  his  common  retainer! 
without  lent  handy  assistance  to  the  servants  employed  on  the  green,  in  settmg  up  such  tern* 
porary  erections  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  inferior  clansinen  as  the  occasion  admitted  ot 

While  all  werooecupied  in  different  waya,  Alaster  was,  with  his  prisoners,  hastily  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  In  an  upper  chamber  of  the  eastlc^  a  plain  aquain 
apartment,  sat  hb  lordship,  surrounded  by  a  does  group  of  Gadie  rhieii,  mixed  with  hb  ova 
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retainers,  whose  warlike  appearance  and  stem  nobleness  of  mieot  as  they  eyed  onr  youth  and 
his  men,  foimed  a  scene  that  was  strikingly,  though  unpretendingly  imposing.  Its  effect  waa 
greatly  heightened  by  the  presence  of  old  Gnunaeh  Gordon,  wbo^  slightly  bound,  bare-headed, 
and  disarmed,  and  with  a  look  more  of  defiance  than  humility,  strode  boldly  up  toward  the 
centre  of  the  group. 

**  Bring  you  me  a  singly  prisoner,  young  man  ?**  said  the  early  sternly. 

**  Yes,  my  lord,  with  only  two  others;  but  I  bring  you  Grumach  the  reiYcx  hlmselC*' 

"  And  could  he  not  have  been  disposed  of  without  being  led  like  a  tethered  bull  into  our 
own  presence?  Is  there  not  a  doigon  beneath  the  level  of  the  sward  that  surrounda  thia. 
castle,  which  might  be  fit  lodging  for  this  audacious  despoiler  ?  But  you  seem  to  have  a  re« 
quest  to  prefer.    If  so,  q>eak  it." 

^  It  is,  that  Grumach  Gordon  may  be  set  at  liberty.  Nay,  start  not,  my  lord,*'  said  Alas- 
ter,  <*he  is  willing  to  join  the  brave  Montrose  in  the  wars,  and  to  take  with  him  the  whole 
Gordons  and  Macrabins  of  Glenskiach." 

*'  Alaster,  you  are  but  a  young  man,**  relied  the  earl,  eyeing  the  youth  with  a  meaning 
look;  *'  claj mores  have  been  drawn,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  in  the  wood,  and  yet  you  have 
brought  me  this  old  man's  crafty  head  upon  his  own  shoulders.  I  like  not  this  impolitic 
humanity." 

**  Dhia  gledh  sinn  I "  ezcl^med  the  prisoner,  losing  all  restraint  on  his  tongue^  **  is  my  two 
cars  to  hear  this  spoken  to  an  unfortunate  chieftain  of  the  ancient  clan  of  the  Gordons?  Gen- 
tlemen, Stewarts  and  Macdonalds,'*  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled  chieft,. 
"win  you  stand  there  and  see  a  dulnewasal  and  a  Gordon  treated  thus?  Will  you  coolly 
allow  an  old  man  to  be  beholden  to  and  reproached  with  the  cruel  humanity  of  a  boy  ?" 

The  chiefs  crowded  round  and  spoke  apart  to  the  earl,  who,  after  further  questioning  with 
Alaster,  said  aloud«— 

**  Old  man,  upon  condition  of  your  departing  witfi  these  gallant  chieftains  to  join  the  noble 
Montrose,  you  are  free." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  grey  head  in  token  of  assent. 

*'  Gille-coise,*'  add^  the  earl  to  hb  henchman,  **  let  not  a  Gordon  remain  longer  in  bonda 
in  my  presence*  and  let  them  partake  of  the  festivities  which  none  shall  be  denied  who  are 
within  my  walls  this  day." 

"With  evident  feelings  of  remaining  vindictiveness  and  wounded  pride,  the  old  man  was  con- 
ducted from  the  presence  of  the  earl,  with  whom  Alaster,  however,  remained,  and  being  intro- 
duced to  the  chiefs,  iras  very  soon  also  appointed  to  a  command  under  one  of  them  in  the  army 
destined  to  join  the  forces  of  Montrose. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  feast  was  set  in  the  manner  which  has  so  often  been  described ;  with 
the  usual  rude  but  imposing  magnificence  in  the  hall,  and  clumsy  plenty  on  the  green,  in  front 
of  the  castle.  Within,  the  earl  presided  in  all  the  glory  of  feudal  state,  the  pipers  playing; 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  repast,  exhilarating  stnuns  of  warlike  music,  which,  however  deal^ 
ening  to  modern  ears,  certainly  took  nothing  from  the  keenness  of  the  appetites  of  the  ravenous 
Highlanders;  la  the  evening,  when  the  wine  and  whiskey  began  to  Uke  effect,  the  chiefs  and, 
lairds,  beginning  to  snap  their  fingers  and  thump  the  table  to  the  lively  strains  of  their  pipers,, 
could  keep  no  longer  on  their  seats,  and  a  dance,  the  usual  sequel  of  such  good  cheer,  was  from 
right  to  left  called  for ;  until  the  word  being  carried  to  the  green  without,  numbers  of  men  and 
women  incontinently  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  one  of  the  great  tables, 
was  completely  cleared  away,  its  seats  were  moved  to  the  walls,  and  Uirdf  and  ladies  prepared 
for  the  dance. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Tbb  dames  of  all  the  household  at  Braemar  castle^  as  well  as  all  who  lived  near,  knowing  the 
humour  and  manner  of  a  Highland  fiMst,  and  that  all  festive  gatherings  in  their  glens  must  '^'\ 
either  with  a  dance  or  a  fight,  if  not  with  both,  had  dressed  themselves  in  their  b«t  in  readiness 
Ibr  the  merry  exercise ;  and  the  show  of  healthy  beauty  that  now  graced  the  hall,  o^lfd  the 
oldctt  of  the  men  present  with  that  pleasure  and  pride  which  such  a  sight,  in  the  monifnt  of  ez- 
lularation,  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  warm-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  *»^t«i  ^•^Y^'^ffv^ 
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of  the  north.  Sorm  parley,  however,  took  place  before  the  dance  began,  while  the  ladies  of  tka 
tari*fl  household  were  led  into  the  hall ;  and  as  Alaater  stood  up  with  other  youths,  and  looked 
at  the  rosy  countenances  of  the  Highland  damsels,  seeking  to  find  a  partner,  he  caught  aglimpao 
of  a  balf-eonoealed  face  in  the  rear  of  the  throng,  that  sent  the  blood  more  quickly  from  his 
heart.  He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes,  yet  the  impression  upon  himself  convinced  him  1m 
had  made  no  mistake.  Pushing  his  way  through  among  the  others;  towards  the  more  obeeure 
part  of  the  hall  near  the  entrance,  he  soon  found  the  interesting  object  that  had  attracted  him, 
and  in  short,  before  he  was  able  to  speak  from  surprise,  he  had  pressed  the  hand,  frankly  pot 
into  his,  of  his  little  enthusiastic  maiden  of  the  forest,  Moina  Gordon. 

**  I  have  followed  my  lather, "  she  said,  '*  all  the  way  hither  to  Braemar,  and  you,  AlAStar, 
have  procured  his  freedom.     I  must  tliank  you,  although  he  does  not.'* 

**  God  bless  thy  fair  looks,  my  pretty  Moina/'  he  said  caressingly,  as  they  stood  behind  backsp 
«  but  come,  I  want  thee— bark  !** 

•*  Who  leads  off  the  dance?"  the  Earl  of  Mar  called  out  good-humouredly,  as  Alaster 
speaking,  at  the  same  time  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  hall. 

Several  of  the  chiefs  and  ladies  now  crowded  round  him.  **  No !"  he  added  aloud,  in 
to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  them,  **  there  shall  be  no  distinction  of  ranks  in  this  night's  Cetui- 
slubhail.  The  chief  shall  foot  it  with  the  damsel  of  the  shelling,  and  the  proudest  lady  in  Brae. 
mar  castle  shall  not  refuse  to  beck  to  the  bow  of  the  bonuetcd  lad,  who  has  a  light  heel  and 
quick  car  for  reel  or  strathspey.  Come!  where  is  Alaster  Graham,  my  handsome  forester? 
Alakter!**  he  continued,  as  the  latter  came  forward,  "  you  shall  begin  the  dance;  choose  you  a 
partner  first,  and  not  the  proudest  dame  here  shall  refuse  your  challenge.*' 

The  fvw  Highland  dames  present  stood  round,  admiring  the  youth,  as  he  bowed  in  answer  t6 
the  speech  of  the  curl,  each  especting  to  have  the  triumph  of  being  selected  for  his  partner ;  but 
he,  pusKing  the  whole  of  them  by,  and  stepping  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  brought  from  amon^ 
the  crowd  of  lowly  damsels  a  modest  figure  of  simple  beauty,  in  the  slender  person  of  Moina 
Gordon. 

Manifesting  much  reluctance  to  come  forward  thus  publicly,  Moina  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  her  lover,  for  Alaster  had  employed  some  gallant  freedom  in  urging  her  to  lead  the  dance 
and  to  piocced  with  him  towards  the  centre  of  the  hall ;  when,  as  all  eyes  were  now  directed  to 
her.  the  brooch  which  fastened  her  plaid  or  sagum  of  striped  stuff,  gave  way,  and  the  garment 
tailing  on  his  arm,  exposed  her  person  to  the  view  of  all. 

The  close  dress  which  enclosed  the  bust  of  the  blushing  girl  was  actually  of  silk,  and  the 
dark -green  tartan  of  the  clan  of  the  Gordons  being  the  ancient  Carac-chalamh,  or  jupe  of  the 
Lowlands  was  made  nearly  like  the  spencer  of  later  times,  but  terminated  in  a  picturesque  bo- 
dioo  of  red  stuff,  very  much  in  the  style  of  those  worn  by  the  Swiss  girls  at  this  day.  A  abort 
pctiiooat  of  light  blue  mankey,  with  laced  sandals  of  tanned  deer-skin  on  her  feet,  and  stock  ings 
ot  red  and  white  diceing  on  her  legs,  composed  the  dress  of  the  lower  part  of  her  person ;  and 
hor  thick  fair  hair,  bound  with  a  sprig  of  a  bright  species  of  myrtle,  all  showed,  that,  seated  b  j 
the  banks  of  some  clear  pool,  before  she  came  to  the  castle,  the  Highland  maiden  had  taken  no 
Nm.iU  pains  with  her  toilet,  with  a  natural  view  to  the  admiration  of  him  whom  she  had  followed 
thui  (ku 

A  litter  of  female  eurioaity  and  a  toss  of  the  head  among  the  dames  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hal!.  was  the  consequence  of  Abater's  choice,  but  soon,  as  the  floor  was  filled,  the  call  of  the  earl 
to  his  pipers,  with  their  eshilarating  preludes  as  they  puffed  and  tuned  their  instruments,  ad- 
,i ailing  the  branching  drones  over  their  shoulders  with  all  the  consequence  of  their  important 
v^Ksiion,  added  not  a  little  to  the  general  festive  excitement. 

-*  riav  up  *  The  Graham's  Gathering  at  the  lucky  rock  in  Strathspey,*  or  no,  let  it  be  *  71b- 
c.:]*  MdM  ^>— >for  the  Mac  Farlanes,'*  cried  the  earl,  '*  '  We  come  through  the  dKft  to  drive  the 
prey/"  he  added,  translating  into  English  that  popular  air — **  that  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
moriow^  dutiesk  Play,  lads!  play!  the  piobrachd,  first  at  least,  for  a  prelude  to  the  lighter 
niu»k\'* 

.-Vs  the  daoM  afterwards  went  on,  and  was  deeply  enjoyed  by  the  animated  yoongatcfS( 
Grumach  Gordon  slipped  in  from  among  thecsowd  without,  his  old  heart  kindling  with  all  the 
cnthusUs^n  of  )xvttth  at  the  sound  of  the  Strathspey  and  the  sight  of  the  company  ;  when  watchioff 
the  gleeftd  ability  of  Ibc  danoecsi  be  pcreoved  among  the  very  foremost  hi«  constant  cooqt 
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AUster  Graham.  But  what  was  his  astoiusbin«it«  when,  on  looking  further,  be  saw  that  joath 
handing  round  and  setting,  in  the  greatest  fiuniliarity  as  his  partner,  with  his  own  daughiety 
If  oina  Gordon.  Placing  himself  on  a  bench  behind  the  company,  the  old  man  sat  gaxing  under 
hiigrey  busby  eyebrows  at  the  happy  pair,  while  various  passions  contended  in  his  mind ;  iuTo- 
luntary  admiration  for  so  handsome  a  couple,  which  he  could  not  repress,  was  mixed  with  dark 
and  TengeAil  wrath,  still  burning  against  the  youth,  and  a  confusion  of  plans  for  the  punishment 
of  his  thoughtless  and  wilful  daughter. 

The  lovers,  however,  eigoyed  themselves  unconsciously  the  whole  evening,  and  danced  to* 
gether  the  threesome  reel,  and  the  quartette  Strathspey,  the  lightsome  Highland  hornpipe  of 
the  Shan-trius ;  and  fijoted,  with  their  respective  Gaelic  names,  and  in  the  true  Gaelic  style,  the 
fbrward  step  and  the  settin:;  step,  the  tripping  cross-springs  aud  the  graceful  cuartage  or  turning 
step,  in  a  manner  surpassing  all  others  of  the  best  mounuioeer  dancers  present.  The  scowling 
ire  of  old  Grumaeh  himself  began  to  be  lost  in  his  parental  pride  and  extorted  admiration ;  and 
when  the  eari  and  Glen-leg  of  Athol  took  a  turn  round  the  hall,  attracted  from  their  seats  by 
their  sympathy  with  the  evident  ei^'oyment  of  the  dancers,  the  old  man  eame  forth  from  hb 
obseure  recess,  and  threw  himsdf  in  the  way  of  hearing  their  conversation. 

«*  By  my  faith,  a  likely  couple!**  exclaimed  the  earl,  as  he  contemplated  the  two»  now  left 
«hnost  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  '*  who  can  this  tasteful  little  maiden  be,  whom  1  have 
admired  all  night  ?  lor  she  is  neither  dighted  and  dixened  like  the  stately  dames  of  Braemar. 
nor  is  she  at  all  like  the  humble  nigheans  of  the  glens.** 

*'  What  think  your  lordship,  if  she  be  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  forest-reiver  of  Glen* 
ekiach?  Nay,  I  am  certain  of  it,"  answered  the  Laird  of  Glen-leg,  <<lbr  I  observed  them  talk* 
ang  together  as  lather  and  daughter  may  talk,  and  the  maiden's  apparel  befits  the  notions  of  the 
old  man,  who  still,  even  though  hiding  in  the  dens  of  the  forest,  calls  himself  a  chief  of  the  old 
Gordons  of  Morven*" 

**  Ha  I  is  that  the  ease?**  cried  the  earl ;  "  now  I  see  the  meaning  of  the  galliard's  lenity  to 
the  wild  deer-stalkers,  aad  his  anxious  pleading  for  this  audacious  old  man.  By  my  sooth,  there 
u  note  buck  that  tossee  hb  branching  antlers  in  the  woods  of  Athol  but  thb  youth  would  give 
to  the  pot  of  the  hunten,  for  one  soft  word  of  the  reiver's  young  fown.  See  how  they  smUe 
upon  each  other,  and  twbt  and  twine  together  in  the  dannsadh.  But  I  will  raise  an  obstacle 
between  them  as  high  and  as  hard  to  get  over  as  the  black  rock  of  Aviernoch.  It  must  not  be 
that  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Braemar  shall  ever  join  the  contaminate  current 
that  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  reiver  broken-men  of  my  own  forest." 

**  She  never  shall !  never  shall  I"  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice  from  behind,  and  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  through  the  hall  above  even  the  loud  notes  of  the  bagpipes.  In  another  instant  the 
aged  cearnach  presented  himself  in  an  attitude  of  dogged  pride  facing  the  earl. 

«  No  I"  he  repeated,  «  I  say  no  I  never  shall  the  ancient  blood  of  my  people  mix  with  the 
base  blood  of  a  mongrel  bastard,  even  though  be  be  a  bye-blow  of  the  proud  house  of  Mar  t 
Nay,  start  not,  haughty  earl.  I  have  said  it  I  I  am  a  n^ncd  man,  and  your  prisoner  mayhap, 
but  my  name  b  Grumaeh  Gordon  !*' 

The  earl  turned  hb  astonblied  look  from  the  old  man,  and  cast  it  with  stern  scom  towards 
the  chief  beside  him. 

<*  Cur  of  a  wood-thief,  speakest  thou  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  fiice  ?**  exclaimed  Glen-leg, 
«nd  instantly  grasping  the  pbid  of  old  Gordon  with  hb  left  hand,  as  he  drew  hb  long  biodag 
with  the  other,  he  seemed  about  to  stab  the  reiver  on  the  spot. 

"  Bastard  i  sayset  thou,  old  man  ?"  next  cried  Alaster,  also  bursting  in  among  the  crowd 
that  grouped  around,  the  dance  being  now  completely  interriipted ;  '*  your  pardon,  chieftain,*' 
he  added,  putting  up  the  arm  of  Glen-leg,  "  it  b  I  that  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  avenging 
the  insult  to  myself  and  the  earl.  I  have  twice  saved  the  lifo  of  thb  ungrateful  cearnach,  but  it 
b  now  forfeited.  Bastard  !  ha  r'  and  drawing  hb  dbk,  while  he  grasped  the  reiver's  throat, 
he  held  the  weapon  gleaming  over  his  bead. 

Hb  uplifted  arm  was  again  pravented  by  the  bye-standers,  for  the  whole  fiestivity,  as  was 
by  no  means  unosual  in  the  Highlands,  had  turned  in  an  insUnt  int^a  seene  of  terrible  uproar, 
there  being  Gordons  present,  besides  those  that  rushed  into  the  hall  on  hearing  of  the  quaxieis 
mid  there  were  M'Doaalds»  and  M'Leana,  and  Grahams,  and  Stewarts.  And  now  a  wild 
Jkbelof  kNid  Gaelic  toofucs  soimded  through  the  apartment.    In  another  monMntcUtmmn^ 
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■ndskene-dbofgleMiiedinUiefraspof  wteralnplifUdlwiidt;  the  li^^U  plucked  from  tlM«A 
and  carried  towards  the  crowd  in  the  centre,  Amd  to  show  the  gUnces  of  aeom  or 
that  were  thrown  froin  many  a  swarthy  ooontenanee. 

*<  Pieugh  !  flieugh  !  Teevil  almighty  tamn  her  soul  V*  cried  a  well-known  voioo» 
profanely,  as  flourishing  high  his  drawn  claymore,  and  bursting  into  the  middle  of  the 
Morroueh  M*Combich  became  obstreperously  oonspicuoua.  '*  Cot  tamn !  will  her  naiiiael*iB  ekiy 
thrapplc  the  auld  man  that  marched  wi'  us  through  the  wood,  and  will  sfacntlemaiia  atend  bjfl^ 
atick  aite  anither  in  the  cuts  in  the  laird's  ba%  when  we're  a*  gaon  to  the  pIcesurenBenta  &  the 
wars  an'  rumours?  Oigh  !" 

**  Who  is  this  sarage  ?*'  said  the  earl  to  Glen-leg,  his  attention  for  the  moment  beiB|p  t&m» 
pletely  diverted  from  the  main  fray  by  the  odd  manner  of  the  intruder. 

**  Her  nainsel  be  a  shentleman  !*'«-affirmed  Morroueh,  briskly  answering  inr  himself  m  he 
again  brandished  his  claymore.  **  Cot  be  neist  us  I  will  your  lordship's  cloryiet  the  pairdair- 
etalker  pody  be  worried  like  an  auld  tupe  in  him's  nain  eastle!  when  shentlemcna  art  laaiiii 
ing  like  pleasant  lambs  to  the  clorificatioq  e'  the  wars  o*  Montrose  ?— Oigh  1  Pieugfa  I  lit  f» 
her  craig ! — **  he  shouted  to  Alastcr,  *'  or  fiuth  sheil  split  her  weson  wi'  her  ain  skcaodhi, 
tamn  herT 

This  ludicrous,  yet  characteristic  speech,  had  a  wonderful  power  oter  all  present,  at  laat  k 
gave  the  flerce  spirits  of  the  Highlanders  a  moment  for  thought,  a  great  advantage  gained  i 
those  who  are  Just  about  slaying  each  other ;  but  while  Alaster  and  the  reiver  stood 
lively  eyeiug  one  another  in  their  wrath,  the  attention  of  all  was  atttactad  by  a  third  dtJeuL 
In  short,  close  as  the  crowd  in  the  hall  which  had  swelled  with  the  rising  quarrel  waa,  Highlsad 
gallantry,  on  the  out&ide  of  the  circle  within  which  the  eari  stood,  was  di^layed  in  readily 
giviug  way  to  facilitate  the  entreated  introduction  of  Moina  Gordon. 

The  electrical  effect  of  the  first  words,  and  even  of  the  simple  presence  of  the  Higfakod 
maiden,  as  she  now  stood  like  the  angel  of  peace  in  the  centre  of  the  excited  crowd,  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnosed  the  power  of  woman  over  the  nigged  spirits  of  men. 
The  very  sound  of  her  soft  feminine  voice,  as,  in  the  affecting  .tone  of  entreaty,  and  naiag  the 
poetic  phraseology  of  her  native  Gaelic,  she  begged  for  peace  on  all  sides,  and  especially  hr 
protection  to  her  fiither,  was  followed  by  a  spontaneous  murmur  of  assent  and  admiratioo. 

**  Forgive,  my  lord,"  she  said  at  length,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  earl,  ^exeoae  and 
forgive  the  hasty  words  of  an  ancient  clansman,  who,  though  forced  by  oppression  to  make  for 
himself  a  den  in  the  forest,  like  the  hunted  prey  of  the  strong,  and  to  seek  a  living  like  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  who  build  their  nests  unbidden  in  the  green  boughs  of  Bracmar  woods,  cannot 
forget  that  he  once  held  broad  lands  in  the  craggy  isles  of  the  west,  or  that  proud  blood  flows 
in  his  veins.  And  oh  1  if  it  please  your  lordship's  honour,  do  not  let  this  youth  and  he  swear 
this  bitter  vengeance, — for  in  the  wars  of  the  Lowlands  to  which  they  are  going,  heads  enow 
will  be  laid  low  in  the  dust,  though  the  brave^  sons  of  the  mountains  draw  not  their  swords 
to  sheath  them  in  each  other's  bosoms." 

^*  Rise,  maiden,"  said  the  earl  to  her,  in  the  most  kindly  tone.  **  There  is  naore  good  sense 
in  thy  simple  words  than  all  of  us  together  have  now  manifested,  and  a  music  in  thy  vmee  that 
well  may  move  men  from  the  roost  ruthless  purposes.  For  thy  sake,  damsel,  I  will  myself 
unsay  my  hasty  words,  for  truly,  though  thou  hast  a  rough  and  ill-mannered  fiither,  it  were 
small  disgrace,  I  think,  to  the  proudest  blood  in  my  hall  to  be  joined  to  such  a  gentle  spirit  as 
thine."      , 

"  And  forgive,  too,  my  angry  threats,  my  lord,"  said  Alastcr,  also  bending  on  his'knee,  **for 
thopgh  )he  language  of  the  vindictive  reiver,  whom  I  have  brought  from  the  forest,  is  hard  to 
bear,  yet  for  this  maiden's  sake  I  am  most  willing  to  foij^et  and  forgive.'' 

**  Old  man,  see  you  that  sight  ?"  cried  the  earl,  pointing  to  the  kneeling  pair,  ^  shall  I  bless 
thena  both  before  you  go  to  the  wars,  and  promise  them  happy  days  together,  and  happier 
nights  when  he  returns  from  the  Lowlands  with  victory  and  honours? — Say  it,  sullen  carle!* 

<*  No  r*  shouted  the  old  man,  his  sharp  voice  sounding  through  the  silent  hall  like  the  angry 
croak  of  a  demon.  '*NoI  Earl  of  Mar.  I  shall  never  say  it!  Though  the  maiden  b  my 
own  daughter,  and  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I  would  sooner  lay  her  bead  in  the  kiriic-yard  cC 
Crathy  than  I  would  give  her  to  the  arms  of  the  man  who  has  brandished  his  weapon  oeer 
yne  as  my  conqueror ;  no.  Lord  of  Mar,  there  has  blood  been  between  vm,  and  mora  ia  jel  to 
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flow.  TiMttedu  eold  thmt  dmdei  us,  and  its  Bery  glcMB  only  can  bring  btat  agsia.  Najr, 
frown  not,  lairds  and  ehiefi^  I  am  a  Gordon,  and  my  lost  honour  must  be  rotriovcd  bj  bloody 
fod  blood  1  On  the  hoatb  it  roust  be  spilt !  I  have  seen  it  in  my  sleep,  my  dreams  are  san- 
guine  intb  it,  tbe  q>irit  of  Teogeanee  hath  spoken  it*  The  day  of  foud  is  to  come,  even  if  it 
abould  be  to  me  and  mine  a  day  of  bitterness  and  of  woe.** 

The  whole  company  were  startled  into  a  superstitious  awe  by  the  wild  energy  of  thii  speech, 
■and  in  tbe  silence  which  followed,  the  fearful  word  <*  woe,"  was  either  repeated  by  some  voice 
from  the  further  recesses  of  the  hall,  or  at  least  it  echoed  ominously  from  the  Taulted  roof 
aboTC  them.  Its  immediate  effect  upon  the  excited  senses  of  the  Highland  maiden  drew  tbo 
attention  of  all  who  stood  round.  Rising  up  with  hands  clasped  together,  her  uplifted  eyes 
seemed  to  express  a  strange  sentiment,  and  shot  from  them  lightning  of  intense  mental  distieai, 
mixed  eridently  with  the  dark  apprehensions  of  coming  sorrow ;  when,  shaking  off  the  m3rrtl« 
wreath  that  bound  her  yellow  hair,  and  allowing  it  to  &11  over  her  neck  and  shoulders  as  sbo 
turned  suddenly  towards  the  astonished  Alaster,  she  uttered  something  between  a  suppressed 
scream  and  a  sob  of  sadness,,  and  while  the  by-standers  made  way  for  her  on  each  side,  she  flung 
her  long  locks  hastily  behind  her,  and  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  hall. 

The  crowd  of  men  soon  closed  in,  and  a  buxs  of  Gaelic  Totces,  after  the  first  silence^  ngua 
rose  round,  for  the  seeds  of  some  future  feud  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  sown  by  tbe  very 
example  of  a  vengeful  spirit  set  by  the  sullen  deerstalker.  Whatever  should  be  the  end  of  tbo 
various  controversies  now  raised  among  the  guests  in  the  eastle,  the  evening  festivity  waa 
eompletely  disturbed,  and  during  tbe  confusion  that  prevailed  Alaster  stole  out  to  give  venfc 
to  his  feelings,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  parting  word  with  Moina  Gordon. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Thx  buzz  of  mirth  and  homely  eigoyment  without  the  castle  of  Braemar  was  much  greater 
and  infinitely  ferther  extended  than  the  more  dignified  and  passionate  controversies  into  which 
tbe  pleasures  of  the  evening  had  now  turned  within  its  walls.  The  great  beacon  of  the  ttast 
was  still  burning  brightly  on  the  lawn,  its  gnailed  trunk  not  bmng  jtt  entir^y  consumed,  and 
its  red  light  shone  with  enlivening  effect  upon  Uie  weather*  beaten  countenances  of  the  hardy 
mountaineen,  who  sat  in  groups  around  it,  telling  their  tales  of  local  creach  or  superstition, 
'  or  drawing  inuiginative  picture  of  the  coming  war.  Various  other  fires  bum  in  different 
places,  on  the  slopes  where  the  Highlandmen  had!  been  entertained ;  groups  were  dancing  to 
the  bagpipe  near  the  bonfires,  whose  red  light  was  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Dee 
breath,  and  the  hum  qf  festive  enjoyment  and  universal  occupation  throughout  the  valley,  or 
up  behind  the  castle,  with  the  different  sights  and  sounds  which  struck  Uie  several  senses  of 
the  observer,  had  an  effect  of  picturesque  and  romantic  conftision. 

The  mind  of  Alaster  began  to  recover  its  composure,  and  even  to  partake  of  the  general 
hilarity,,  as  he  wandered  through  this  animated  scene.  He  knew,  however,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  crowd  or  amongst  the  dancers  that  he  need  seek  for  his  enthusiastie  Highland  maiden. 
Turning  up,  therefore,  towards  the  rear  of  the  castle^  he  wandered  musingly  along  the  side  of  a 
email  bum  which  issiied  from  a  n^ow  opening  in  the  braes^  above,  and  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps  Moina  Gordon  stood  directly  in  bis  path.  About  to  speak  to  her  femiliarly 
as  before,  Alaster  was  awed  by  tbe  elevation  of  her  manner,  u,  stepping  two  paces  back,  she 
prepared  to  address  him. 

**  Tou  have  done  me  wrong,  Alaster,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  *'you  have  done  me 
much  wrong,  however  unwittingly.  It  was  not  to  exhibit  myself  with  you  in  the  haHs  of  Brae- 
mar caAle  that  I  travelled  through  the  forest  after  my  eaptive  fether,  and  700  know  how 
reluctantly  I  waa  persuaded  to  be  your  partner  in  the  dance,  without  time  to  ask  leave  of  the 
chafed  old  man.  But  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame !  Alas,  that  bitter  imprecation  I  how  it  rings 
in  my  ears  still !  I  most  not  hear  you  speak.  I  must  not  see  you  again.  Too  hav^  drawn 
your  brand  against  my  fether  to-night,  in  the  fece  of  your  vow  and  your  token ;  and  his  wild 
cone,  in  retum,  portends  sadness  and  woe^** 

Alaster  stood  petrified  by  this  striking  summing  up,  and  moro  by  tbe  elevation  of  manner  . 
with  which  it  was  delivered,  unable  for  a  few  moments  to  offer  a  reply.    **  Tour  reprooebful 
oondusioo,  Moina,"  ho  at  length  said^  "fbllowa  an  ofcnt  wbis!^M99b«t  ^^Q3^«ra^^\oei%Vat!^ 
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It  If  not  ladi  as  you  who,  being  pretent  on  lucb  a  night  as  this,  would  liaTe  beenallowtd 
to  kaep  aloof  from  the  dance  in  the  castle.** 

She  onlj  <  ontioued  to  look  sadlj  in  his  fiwe. 

*'  Bfoina,**  he  continued,  "  I  had  been  no  nuui  could  I  ha^e  heard  that  hated  word  in  atlcnec 
Yet,  though  I  spoke  in  haste,  I  would  not  haTe  touched  a  hair  of  your  lather's  head*  Will 
jou  not  forgive  me,  Moina  Gordon  ?"    She  put  her  hand  hesitatingly  into  his. 

**  Moina,"  he  said,  evidently  suppressing  his  rising  pride,  "  powerful  is  the  foaling  in  my 
bosom  towards  yourself,  that  eauses  me  to  bear  as  I  have  done  with  that  Tindietiva  old  mno. 
Unworthy  is  he,  methioks,  of  such  a  daughter.** 

**  AlaMer,*'  she  said  solemnly,  '*  that  is  not  language  that  I  can  listen  to.  But  if  you  !»▼• 
any  foeling  towards  me,  ah  !  let  me  entreat  that,  for  my  sake,  going  as  you  both  are  to  foUov 
to  the  wars,  when  meeting  together  in  the  long  march,  or  fighting  side  by  side  on  the  field  of 
alaughter,  you  will  still  keep  your  tow  towards  my  poor  fother.** 

*'  So  help  me.  Heaven ! — but  only  for  your  sake,  Moina." 

'*  There  is  much  sadness  mingled  with  the  happiness  of  this  night,"  was  her  plaintiva 
reply,  **  and  something  weighs  heavy  on  my  spirits,  and  still  rings  in  my  cars,  as  if  it  were 
the  dread  eqho  of  my  fother's  curse." 

But  fow  words  more  were  spoken  on  either  side;  the  reconciliation  between  them  did  not 
■eem  quite  perfect,  yet  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Highland  maiden  had  evidently  loet  no  portioii 
of  their  lustre,  as  Alaster  gazed  on  them  by  the  red  light  of  the  sinking  fires,  and  tb^  final 
forewell  was  as  soft,  yet  a  thousand  times  more  affecting,  (ban  the  last  long  note  of  the  sbap* 
herd's  pipe,  which  is  often  heard  at  eve  by  the  eager  listener  as  it  sweeps  down  the  wild  gkn 
in  the  solitudes  of  Inveronoch. 

A  dead  silence  and  stillness  soon  spread  over  the  hitherto  btisy  scene  on  the  slopes  of  Bme* 
mar,  and  reigned  in  the  crowded  stone-chambers  of  the  castle,  as  the  Gael  of  evecy  degne 
itfreshed  themselves  with  a  few  hours*  deep  slumber  to  fit  them  for  the  morrow's  long  mareh. 
The  mustering  of  the  clans  in  the  morning  on  the  green  lawn  was  ezeeedingly  pietnrcaqaey 
tbou^  not  quite  so  regular,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  review  in  Hyde-park  is  at  the  present  day, 
nor  was  it  without  an  amusing  mixture  of  Highland  swearing,  clannish  pride,  ehunonr  and 
enthusiasm.  The  women  of  the  neighbourhood^  and  others  who  had  followed  the  **  braw  lada" 
thus  far,  were  particularly  troublesome  to  the  leaders  and  chiefo,  diverting  greatly  the  attcn» 
tion  of  the  men  from  their  public  duty,  as  the  seductive  sex  have  ever  been  aceuaed  of  doing. 

Of  all  the  men  of  war  who  on  this  interesting  morning  were  distracted  by  earee  of  this  sort^ 
none  was  harder  put  to  it  than  our  valiant  friend  Morrough  M'Combich,  who^  having  on  th« 
previous  night  picked  up  a  dancing  acquaintance  with  a  tall  kimmer  of  the  glen,  who  pio- 
fiasted  to  have  knoirn  him  years  before,  (of  which,  however,  the  honest  Highlander  had  nm 
distinct  recollection,)  became  so  desperately  loving  towards  the  time  of  parting,  that  Mof* 
rough's  patience  could  hardly  endure  it. 

^*  Oigh — oigh !— pless  her  pody,  forbye  her  sowl,  Morrough/'  simpered  the  wily  kinuner» 
as  die  stuck  to  the  skirts  of  the  Highland  hero  up  and  down— «  an*  so  she's  gaun  to  the  great 
wars,  an*  the  foes,  an'  the  slaughter ;  an*  may-be  she'll  ne'er  come  back  to  Bracmar  or  Blair* 
Atbol.     Ochon,  och  aree  I  puir  Morrough.*' 

"  Tuish,  whisht !  pless  her  sowl  too,"  whispered  Morrough  hastily,  **  ooo  there*s  my  thumb, 
an'  so  gang  to  the  glen,  for  hcre*s  the  cornels  an*  the  machors  an*  the  duineusals,  an*  the  pipers 
are  skirling  on  the  trones — pleugh !  let  me  gang,  for  we're  aff  this  moment  to  the  wars  an' 


rumours.** 


**  But  what'll  her  nainsel  pring  me  frae  the  Lowlans*  when  she  comes  pack  fiae  the  dory^  o' 
the  wars  ?  **  inquired  the  persevering  kimmer,  with  true  Highland  greed.  **  She  mann  prii^ 
her  a  plaid  o'  silk  an'  a  go\rn  o'  procade,  forbye  a  gowpen  o*  goold  to  fling  in  her  lap,  an'  a 
forpet  o*  silver,  an*  oo*h  put  she'll  pe  a  praw  ledy  then,"  added  the  kimmer,  spreading  out  her 
petticoats  to  illustrate  her  meaning,  **  walking  like  a  carliue  afore  her  nain  door." 

**  Oogh,  aye,"  said  Morrough,  answering  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  his  joe  with  n 
" pleasurement  *'  of  Highland  flattery;  **  she'll  pe  sure  to  pring  her  pegs  fu' o'  gooht  air* 
mountains  o*  silver." 

*'  An*  a  proach  for  her  preast,**  rejeined  the  kimmer  eagerly,  "  a  shinkling  proach,  as  praid 
JM  the  moon,  an'  grand  rings  for  her  fingers,  an*  shining  puckles  for  her  shoes,  an'  a  whorl  0* 
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Uumtr  petdt  for  her  neek.     Oigh !  pot  she'll  pe  »  praw  Mj  thcn^  when  A^u  gstin  ■fore 
Mass- John  to  pe  maniot.'* 

■*  Oogh,  aye,  to  pa  surely,**  said  Morrough,  soothingly.  "  Noo,  Jost  gang  doon  the  gleii« 
for  there's  the  lairds  an'  the  comala^'* 

**  An*  are  ye'gaun  to  the  van  an'  the  Lowlans,  an'  may  be  she'll  ne'er  oome  pack  mwrn* 
Hieugh  !  whee  !'* — and  the  kimmer  set  up  a  Highland  howl,  and  let  fiiU  a  shower  of  meiee* 
naiy  tears. 

■*  Whisht !  hieugh  !  tamn  her  sowl,**  grovltd  Morrough,  quite  afflicted  vith  the  woman's 
noise,  *'wiU  she  skirl  there  I  louder  than  Donald  Dreigh's  bagpipefe?  Hoot!  hand  her 
greet.  Got  tamn  I  an*  gang  heme,  till  an  honest  shentleman's  march,  wi'  a  peace  an'  a  plea- 
suremeut  to  therelory  o*  the  wars  an'  rumours." 

The  warlike  skirl  of  the  bagpipe,  as  Morrough  irrererently,  though  somewhat  truly, 
denominated  the  music  of  that  melodious  instrument,  was  now  set  up  from  so'  many  qnartem^ 
that  it  was  evident  a  general  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  and  the  word  being  given 
from  left  to  righti  a  ooereive  separation  was  effected  between  Morrough  and  his  lady-love, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  valiant  hero,  who  forthwith  prepared  himself  for  the  proud  suh« 
limities  of  a  real  march  to  the  wars.  The  whoops  and  hieughs  in  giving  the  word  of  command 
to  the  few  musketeers  whom  the  laird  of  Olen-leg  had  been  able  to  muster,  as  with  great 
ostentation  they  were  exercised  under  the  adjutancy  of  a  veteran  Dalgetty  of  the  day,  would, 
along  with  the  manner  they  were  answered,  be  somewhat  amusing  could  they  be  witnessed  by 
the  military  elegantianim  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  our  time ;  but  seemed  quite  astonidihig 
and  admirable  to  the  general  array  of  the  Gael,  who,  trusting  more  to  the  broadsword  than 
any  other  weapon,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  even  to  handle  the  longbow  and  its  arrows, 
which  seemed  cumbersome  to  carry  across  the  hills,  however  well  they  m  Ight  answer  for 
bringing  down  the  fox  or  the  wild  deer  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  the  women  and  old  people  assembled  in  the  neighbooring  heists 
to  witness  this  formidable  squadron  put  in  motion,  though  the  whole,  snb-divided  under 
many  petty  but  proud  leaders,  did  not  amoun  tto  a  thousand  Highlanders.  The  short,  but 
loud  word  of  command  to  the  men,  repeated  in  sequenoe  by  many  consequential  offieers ; 
with  the  succeeding  bursts  of  begpipe-mune  as  the  companies  marched  off,  had  a  particularly 
pleasing  and  picturesque  effect,  answered  as  they  were  by  the  echoes  from  the  hills ;  and  noir 
the  whole  moved  towards  the  heights  behind  the  castle^  and  were  soon  lost  beyond  tbeir 
ridges  or  amongst  the  woods,  while  murmurs  of  grief  at  this  last  sight  of  their  friends^  and 
many  blessings  and  prayers  for  safoty,  broke  the  stilUiess  that  again  began  to  reign  on  the 
slopes  of  Braemar. 

On  a  low  knoU  that  skirted  the  forest  sat  Moina  alone^  and  watched  the  small  company  of 
the  Gordons,  thlt  was  lad  by  her  fother,  and  a  larger  body,  at  the  head  of  which  appeered 
the  tall  figure  of  Alaster  Graham,  as  they  successively  descended  beyond  the  ridge  and  were 
lost  to  her  view,  with  feelings  that  we  need  not  describe.  When  all  was  over,  and  the  green 
valleys  beneath  were  again  without  an  inhabitant,  rising,  and  joining  a  few  of  her  people  who 
waited  at  a  distance,  she  proceeded  silently  baek  through  the  wood  towards  the  deeerted 
Clachan  of  Glenskiacfa. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Tux  fate  of  two  or  three  individuals,  through  a  series  of  incidents,  in  which  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  slightly  touching  upon  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Gael,  being  all  we  aim  at 
in  our  simple  story,  no  further  allusion  to  the  historical  events  of  the  period  is  made  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  tracing  of  the  main  catastrophe,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  at 
least  the  veritable  testimony  of  tale-telling  tradition. 

It  was  after  the  welcome  reinforcement  received  from  Athol  and  Braemar,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  that  the  Highland  army  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Montrose  achieved  in 
ViiHous  parts  of  the  north  (before  descending  into  the  Lowlands  of  Fifeshire  and  Stirling) 
those  brilliant,  but  unsaUs&etory  exploits  which  are  so  well  known  in  Scottish  history.  But 
if  the  campaign  was  glorious  to  those  who  count  such  things  a  glory,  it  was  fiitiguing  and 
to  a  degree  that  none  but  hardy  mountaineers  could  have  endured,  and  none  but 
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tboM  who  art  atqmintmi  with  tb«  nature  of  their  rugged  eouotry  cea  fiodvitaiid  or 
eiste.  The  Tictoriee  of  Ltiverloehy,  of  Aldeme,  end  of  Alford,  the  henrTiag  of  Argyleahini, 
and  the  eaeking  of  Dundee,  eoold  teaieely  make  up  for  the  terrible  tmls  enoountcred  in 
climbing  the  bleak  precipices  of  the  west,  in  wading  through  dxifts  of  mow  among  thn 
mountatna  during  the  depths  of  winter,  where  the  poor  Highlanders  were  often  soaioelj  afcie 
to  see  the  tops  of  eaeh  others  bonnets,  or  in  starring  for  days  together^  while  manoranias 
and  retreating  to  avoid  BaiUie  ^  and  Urry,  on  the  barren  braes  of  Badenoch.  These  srsini, 
and  the  incidents  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  long  be  remembered  in  interesting  traditioii, 
and  continue  to  be  sung  in  Scottuh  song ;  but  it  was  a  memorable  rerenge  that  Argyle  took 
for  the  hasty  berrying  of  his  country  by  plundering  the  estates  of  another  aged  earl ;  aad 
while  the  picturesque  ruins  that  mark  the  spot  where  theee  transactions  took  plaet  am 
mouldering  into  decay,  the  wild  and  melancholy  music  of  these  glens  will  long  commaoiDrate 
the  lamentable  burning  of  '  The  bonny  house  of  Airlie.'     But  to  return  to  our  tale* 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  the  fitful  rumour  of  the  distant  war  had  come  in  onwtcbea 
of  contradictory  exaggeration  and  episodes  of  sad  personal  history  to  the  anxious  ears  of  th» 
fow  women  and  others  still  remaining  in  the  deserted  bailie  of  Glenskiach,  within  tbe  fostst. 
But  the  battle  of  InYerlochy,  fought  comparatively  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  brou^t 
consequences  which  the  simple  females  of  the  wood  could  not  have  forsssen,  and  whlth 
carried  ssd  anxiety  at  least  to  one  interesting  boeom.  Some  there  were  who  had  returned  to 
the  forest  firom  the  war  without  glory,  and  with  hearts  burning  with  envy  and  disappoiol- 
ment ;  and  vows  were  heard  by  the  solitary  Highland  maiden,  uttered  in  flmoied  aeereoy,  and 
over  dirks  touched  with  blood,  which  horrified  her  umple  fooling^  and  caused  her  ultinaAsly 
to  form  resolves,  such  as  love  only  could  dietate,  and  noble  enthusiasm  only  oouU  undertake^ 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  Montrose's  army,  with  his  Irish  allies,  again  advanced  firom  the 
north,  on  their  march  towards  the  Lowlands,  and  a  second  and  more  fotal  soatteriog  ag/nm 
took  place  of  those  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  within  the  woody  solitudes  of  Braeaar* 

It  was  already  the  afternoon  of  a  clear  sunny  day  in  spring,  when  a  single  youtk,  fiwling  hie 
way  over  the  Highland  hills  towarda  Montrose's  camp,  on  attaining  a  height  on  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  wild  mountains  of  Cairn  Oorm,  first  obtained  a  distant  view  of  tbe  moch-desired 
olject  of  his  solitary  mareh.  Pleassntly  to  the  glowing  fimey  of  the  youth  lay  the  white  tenta 
of  the  army,  along  the  side  of  a  stream  in  the  green  strath  beneath  him ;  and  warlike  did  tbe 
whole  array  appear,  however  irregular  in  its  fortified  disposal,  when,  as  he  deseended  the  hiUsb 
he  could  distinguish  the  red  standard  of  Scotland's  lion  fluttering  over  Moatroee%  tent,  and  above 
the  principal  points  of  the  encampment,  A  snuU  but  much  valued  squadron  of  horse,  whieb 
the  care-worn  leader  of  this  ill-to-msnage  host  had  still  been  able  to  preserve  attaelied  to  himself 
were  exercising  with  picturesque  effect  on  the  slope  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  an  irregular  mass 
of  sutler  followers  and  their  baggage  hovered  in  a  dense  body  among  the  cottages  and  in  .the 
woodland  immediately  in  its  rear.  Ficquets  and  scattered  sentinels  of  the  Gad  guarded  tbe 
exterior  passes  towards  the  stream,  and  this  being  a  spot  where  Montroee  allowed  his  wearied 
troops  a  few  days  of  repose,  a  bustle  of  careless  merriment  seemed  over  the  camp,  and  variouf 
groups  of  idling  Highlanders  lay  basking  on  a  bank  in  tbe  afternoon's  sun. 

The  heart  of  the  stripling  beat  quick  with  pleasure  as  he  surveyed  all  these  stirring  featuraa 
sf  the  war,  of  which  he  had  often  heard  among  the  inlsnd  glens  of  Aberdeenshire,  out  of  which 
he  was  now  emerging  almost  for  the  first  time.  But  as  he  looked  abroad  over  the  tents,  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  emotions  regarding  some  who  he  knew  were  there  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
that  filled  him  with  a  multitude  of  mixed  anxieties.  What  these  anxieties  conristed  of,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel ;  .but  as  the  youth  had  still  a  considerable  space  of  hilly  land  to  travel  over 
before  he  could  reach  the  camp,  we  will  transfer  our  attention  for  a  little  to  some  of  those 
engaged  for  the  day  on  duty  under  Montrose,  at  a  point  which  this  young  stranger  was  likelj 
to  pass. 

Our  old  fnend,  Morrough  M'Combich,  had  followed  his  gallant  leader  faithfully,  and  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  war  bravely  until  this  day  :  though  he  had  done  Dfuiny  deeds  of  arms  for  which 
he  had  been  praised  of  course,  and  received  many  kind  promises  of  preferment,  which  would  no 
doubt  some  day  be  fulfilled,  and  thonch  a  perfect  gentleman,  like  most  of  the  Highlanders,  yet 
he  had  ri^rer  hitherto  got  further  than  the  honourable  station  of  full  private.     This,  however 
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being  the  complaint  of  many  aunilar  gentlemen,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  having  a  prejudice 
that  the  officers  should  not  outnumber  the  men,  Morrough  had,  as  jet^  contented  himself  as  he 
could ;  but  it  being  his  turn  this  afternoon  to  mount  guard  at  a  pass  beside  the  stream,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  the  person  of  his  neighbour  sentinel  his  old  acquaintance  Colin 
H'Crone,  whom  he  had  met  at  Bracmar,  still  also  in  his  original  station ;  and  when  the  whoops 
and  whoofrof  the  formal  corporal,  who  had  left  them  at  their  post,  had  passed  clean  away,  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  little  soldierly  gossip,  being  now  able  to  speak  firom  experience  about 
the  pleasurements  of  the  wars  and  rumours. 

'*  Got  pless  us !  Glory  an*  praise  put  she's  glad  to  see  her,  Colin !  Oigh,  man !  here  take  a 
snuff  o'  the  sneeshing,"  said  Morrough,  o£Bering  the  other  with  friendly  animation  a  comforting 
refreshment  for  his^nose.     **  J^eugh  1  what  for  did  she  never  see  her  afore  in  the  wars  ?" 

**  Otj^h !  tamn  her  wars  an*  the  pleasurements,'*  said  the  other,  sulkily.  *•  Naething  for  the 
q>oran  (purse),  an*  little  for  the  nose,  put  a  lang  march  an'  a  hungry  cuts,  frae  Strathspey  to 
Strathbofie.  Feigh!  tamn  her  wars!"  he  repeated,  bitterly,  and  with  a  Highland 
front. 

**  Oigh  I  it's  a  meeserable  grensome  war  to  be  surely,"  said  Morrough,  his  countenance 
lengthening  to  reciprocate  the  discontent ;  *'  her  vera  houghs  an'  hurdies  are  wauked  wi*  the 
eauld  an'  the  weet,  till  her  akin  is  as  hard  as  a  tanner*s  apron,  an'  her  vera  meat  for  her  wame 
11  DaethiBg  ava  but  a  atanre  an'  a  brust." 

*'  But  the  ipuiliie,'*  aid  the  other,  comfortingly,  *'  surely  her  nainsel  got  a  claught  o*  tlie 
apuilsie  an'  a  birl  o*  the  siller  in  the  reiving  o'  Dundee,  forbye  the  berrying  in  the  glens  o' 
Argyle."  i  "      ' 

**  Oigh  !  Teevil  a  plaek  !  tamn  her  conscienoe  1"  exclaimed  Morrough,  chafed  into  spleen  at 
the  very  thought  **  No  a  silk  nor  a  procade  for  the  kimmer  o*  Braemar,  nor  a  silver  tester  to 
her  pouch  the  size  o'  a  berring-soale,  nor  a  taback  for  her  cheek,  to  pe  a  comfortment  on  the 
-BHurch ;  but  a  three  days'  hunger  on  the  braes  o*  Badenoeh,  till  her  pelly  be  clapped  to  her  pack 
like  a  Gyptian  mummy—her  nose  be  frozen  amang  the  snaw  as  red  as  her  garters,  an'  the  hairy 
dorloch  on  her  puir  shoothers  as  fu*  o*  wind  as  her  toom  wame ; "  and  as  the  eloquent  High- 
lander thus  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand,  with  more  pathos  than  elegance,  upon  that  part  of  his  body 
which,  according  to  the  celebrated  Boman  fiible,  had  once  occasion  to  make  a  sad  complaint 
against  its  servant  members.  # 

'*  An*  wbat'll  she  do  when  she  goes  to  the  Ix>wlands  if  shebe  sae  prave  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

*<  She's  no  there  yet,**  said  Morrough,  winking  an  eye»  *'  Teevil  bauds  me  frae  crossing  the 
bum  this  vera  night,  an'  marching  back  like  a  shsntleman  to  the  braes  o*  Blair  Athol.  Oigh ! 
what  a  pleaxurement  to  see  Glen*leg  again,  an*  the  braw  kimmer  o*  Braemar." 

**  But  if  her  nainsel  gang  to  the  Lowlands,  maybe  she*ll  pe  made  an  offisber,  or  a  corporal, 
or  a  machor,  or  maybe  a  captain,  a  whole  captain,  like  Alaster  Graham.  Fieugh !  she  disna  ken 
what  a  great  man  she  may  be  in  the  wars  of  the  Lowlands.** 

<«  Do  ye  really  think  tiea  thoght  o*  me,  Maister  M* Crone?"  said  Morrough,  delighted, and 
willing  to  give  Highland  flattery  in  return  for  flattery,  **an*  I  wadna*  wuss  but  the  Mareoss 
would  himsel  make  a  crcat  man  o*  you  too,  Maister  M*Crone ;  for  ye*re  a  likely  lad,  an'  there's 
mony  promotions  in  the  armies,  since  that  tam'd  auld  rascal,  Grumach  Gordon  the  reiver,  was 
dean  kicked  out  o'  the  clariments  o*  the  wars.  Hieugh  I  an*  maybe  when  she  grows  a  captain, 
an*  hersel  a  cornal,  shell  get  a  silk  an'  asattin  in  the  Lowlands  jret,  an'  a  p^aw  proach  like  the 
muin,  to  stick  in  the  preast  o*  her  gausey  kimmer  at  Braemar.     Hieugh !  clorifioation  f 

**  Stand  to  your  arms,  Maister  Morrough  1  stand  to  your  arms ;  here's  a  stranger  just  at  the 
lines.  Cot  tamn  I  look  at  the  chield,  her  legs  are  but  short,  yet  she's  louped  the  pum  like  a 
sbclty." 

"  The  chield !  did  ye  say,"  said  Morrough,  scornfully,  as  he  observed  the  stripling  stranger 
who  now  approaohed,  **  a  perfisct  oallant ;  without  a  peard  to  her  face  or  foile-beg  to  her  hurdies, 
pieugh  !  whoe  coca  there  ?  shentlemans  1  speak  the  word  o'  the  wars,  or  she's  a  tead  man, — 
tanan  her  V* 

**  A  friend,"  aaid  the  stripling,  in  a  thin  boyish  voice,  and  the  back  of  his  hand  laid  to  his 
bonnet,  more  with  the  grace  of  a  lady's  page  than  the  manner  of  a  soldier. 

**  The  King,  or  the  Covenant,  this  moment !  afore  she's  shot  like  a  plover,"  bawled  Mor* 
rough,  with  redoubled  valour.    «  Colin,  stand  to  your  euns  an*  fiice  the  enemy,  hieugh  T 
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**  The  King  and  the  gallant  Montrose,"  eielumed  the  youth  boldly,  and  atill  approMfaiag 
nearer.    **  I  oome  to  your  camp  aa  a  volunteer  to  the  wars.** 

"  Clorifieations  !  Oigh  !**  screamed  the  other  with  constitutional  enthusiasm,  <*  a  praw  pof 
nn*  a  clean  leg  like  a  chieTs  son,  an*  a  sma*  foot  like  a  maiden ;  but  no  knee  er  a  hough  to  be 
.seen  at  the  skin,  like  a  mountain  soger,  although  she  has  a  bit  sporan  frae  her  waist,**  he  added* 
surveying  the  youth  from  head  to  foot,  and  perceiving  that  he  wore  not  the  Gaelic  kelt,  or  finW- 
beg,  or  rather  short  petticoat,  as  the  English  call  thia  picturesque  relie  of  the  Roman  drass,  bot 
his  limbs  clad  with  the  trews,  or  trousers  of  re4-barred  tartan— a  privil^^  of  coctuaie  vpoa 
which  few  would  then  venture.  On  his  head  was  the  low  military  bonnet  ornamented  with  a 
drooping  black  feather,  which  so  well  sets  off  a  handsome  face ;  a  tartan  short  coat,  in  which 
the  loyal  red  colour  predominated,  showed  the  youth's  person  to  much  advantage,  partieuUrly 
with  the  aid  of  the  long  Highland  breaean  or  hunting-plaid  thrown  over  the  left  shoi|lder,  and 
twisted  gracefully  round  the  waist,  its  fringed  folds  hanging  partly  in  front  and  partly  oovcrii^^ 
the  biodag  or  dirk,  whose  silver-mounted  hilt  just  peeped  out  under  the  plaid,  and  oo  the  ri|^t 
thigh.  A  short  broad,  sword  buckled  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  youth,  showed  that  thoHjgh 
he  had  no  pistol  in  his  belt,  he  was  as  well  equipped  for  the  war  as  many  others  €»f  the  anaf 
were  at  that  period. 

**  An  what*ll  her  honour  pe  wanting  in  the  camp  o*  the  warriors,  young  man  ?"  inquired 
Morrough,  with  somewhat  of  a  Bobadil  manner,  willing  to  magnify  as  he  ought  the  hi^  and . 
leiponsible  office  of  sentinel  outpost.     **  Her  nainsel  danma  let  her  pass  one  foot  into  Che 
great  camp  o'  the  king's  army,  until  she  knows  the  why  an'  the  wherefore  ;  stand  to  your 
arms,  Colin,  my  lad — hoop  V 

**  I  want  to  see  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  said  the  youth,  wi^  a  modest  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  trepidation. 

"  Eagh  I  Oigh !  the  Maroocs !  the  great  glory  o*  the  Marooss  herself!  you  want  to  aee 
the  proud  Montrose  1  pieugh,  poy  I  it's  a  perfoet  impoasiblement.  Shell  take  aff  your  heed 
for  the  speaking  o*t.'* 

**  I  will  pass  on  into  the  camp,  if  you  please,"  said  tiie  stripling,  about  to  go  on* 
**  Cot  tamn !  will  she  offer  to  pravo  the  king's  sentry  in  her  ain  camp  ?    Whaffe  your 
pinness,  young  man,  and  where  do  ye  oome  frae?  petter  answer  me  quietly,  an*  wi  a  hale  skin." 
**  I  come  from  the  west,  beyond  Blair  Athol*  and  my  business'  is  with  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose." 

**  Frae  the  wast,  beyond  Blair  AthoV  repeated  Morrough,  hastily,  and  then  whispering 
to  his  neighbour  as  if  he  had  made  some  great  discovery.  "  An*  what  noay  her  honoor^s 
pisiness  be  wi*  his  clory  the  Marcoss,  if  she*ll  tell  her  pleasurement  ?** 

"  My  business  I  can  only  tell  to  the  Lord  Montrose  himseU^"  said  the  youth,  becoming 
indignant  at  this  idle  parley. 

**  Then  if  she*ll  no  tell  her  pisiness,  shell  gie  the  word  o'  the  night,**  said  Morrough,  elap. 
ping  the  butt-end  of  the  long  Spanish  musket,  which  the  outposts  of  the  eamp  jrere  then 
allowed  to  carry,  and  standing  bolt-upright  in  the  most  soldierly  manner; 

**  I  know  no  word,*'  said  the  youth  simply ;  **  besides,  it  is  not  night  until  the  sun  sinks 
much  further  behind  Ben-cruaghan." 

"  She  disna  ken  the  word  ?  an*  she  eomes  frae  the  wast  beyont  Ben-lawers  ?  Hieugh  t 
I  aee  it  as  plain  as  a  parsnip ;  a  spy,  a  vile  traitor  spy,  frae  the  crafty  Argyle.  I'll  take 
her  to  Montrose  this  very  minute,  an*  tell  his  lordship's  honour  how  I  liind  her  out.  Oigh  ! 
her  fortune's  made  for  this ;  captains  an'  comals ;  spulzie  and  promotions.  I  saw  wi'  a  comer 
o*  my  ee  that  this  land-louping  youngster  had  the  very  walk  o'  a  spy,  as  die  lay  o'er  the 
pum.  Come  awa,  young  man.  If  I  dinna  bring  you  to  the  Marcoss's  honour,  my  name's 
no  Morrough  M'Combich." 

After  some  further  whispering  with  his  comrade  about  his  meditated  tcmporvy  breach  of 
military  discipline,  away  went  Morrough,  accompanied  by  the  stripling,  chuckling  over  this 
mare's  nest  which  he  had  just  found,  and  thinking  in  his  Highland  ignorance,  as  the  Lowland 
Scotch  would  say,  but  with  perfect  confidence,  that  this  adventure  was  to  be  the  larani  oChii 
immediate  £ivour  and  prefiennent 
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Tbe  camp  of  Montrose,  like  many  other  things  in  lift,  appeared  to  the  stripling,  who  dov 
was  led  through  it,  and  saw  it  in  detail,  to  much  less  advantage  than  when  he  had  see«  its 
picturesque  effect  from  an  elevated  distance  as  he  descended  the  heights  of  Cairn  Gorm.  A 
part  of  the  little  army  being  quartered  in  the  village  behind,  it  was  by  ne  means  extensive ; 
the  common  tents,  rudely  formed,  tattered,  and  dilapidated,  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  campaign ;  the  men  who  wandered  about,  or  were  busily  employed  round  several 
fires  cooking  their  evening  meal,  had,  to  our  youth's  fimcy,  an  ill- appointed,  if  not  haggard 
look ;  and  even  the  tent  of  Montrose  himself,  with  the  Scottish  standard  waving  over  it» 
which  in  the  distance  had  had  an  effeet  so  princely  and  imposing,  now,  when  seen  elosdj 
with  its  enormous  strings  and  pins  stuck  in  the  ground^  and  its  inelegant  proppings  and 
tawdry  stripes  of  red  and  blue^  appeared  to  the  imaginative  beholder  abeolutely  mean  as  well 
as  comfortless.  ^ 

Tet  when  our  youth  turned  his  eyes  frt>m  the  rude  conveniences  with  which  this  hardy 
army  were  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  observed  the  veteran  faces  and  proud  bearing  of 
many  of  the  Highland  chieftains  and  gentlemen,  who  walked  in  pairs,  or  stood  in  groups 
around  Montrose's  tent,  and  while  he  tried  with  cautious  anxiety  to  obtain  a  sight  of  ona 
particular  individual  who  might,  he  thought,  be  among  them,  their  stem  countenanoei^ 
weather-beaten  as  they  were,  and  their  warlike  bearing,  tended  to  raise  his  mind  above  tbe 
circumstantial,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  moral  greatness  of  what  he  saw  around  him.  While 
occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  found  himself  the  gaze  of  the  groups  of  officers  near,  and  was 
awakened  into  attention  by  the  characteristic  parley  of  his  conductor  with  the  sentinels  who 
stood  without  Montrose's  tent. 

She  has  pisiness  wi'  the  Marcoss,  an*  she  will  see  his  honour's  clory,"  said  Morrottgh 
noo,  whst'U  she  say  to  that?  an'  here's  her  prisoner,  cot  tamn !  let  her  pass.*' 

Tbe  sentinel,  a  Caithness  man,  seemed  astonished  at  the  southern  Highlander's  audaettj, 
and  without  another  word  the  elated  and  oonfidenl^  Morrough,  pulling  aside  tbe  hanging 
canvass  of  the  tent,  and  pushing  his  companion  with  little  ceremony  within,  in  another  instant 
both  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  northern  rising,  and  terror  of  ths 
covenanters.     Our  youth  bad  barely  time  to  cast  his  eyes  round  the  interior  of  the  tent. 

At  a  small  folding  table,  covered  with  papers,  sat  Montrose  himself.  A  lumber  of  arms, 
cloaks,  caps,  helmets,  flagons.  And  travelling  conveniences,  lay  partly  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  partly  on  a  sort  of  temporary  beaufet  behind  him,  and  a  small  eouch,  of  great  simplicity 
of  form,  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent.  While  the  impudent  Morrough,  now  some- 
what cho^allen  from  tbe  effect 'of  his  own  forwardness,  was  making  with  corresponding  ser- 
vility a  double  Highland  bow,  the  marquis,  lifting  his  head  from  the  papers  before  him,  and 
throwing  himself  back  on  his  chair  with  much  dignity  as  he  surveyed  the  intruders,  asked 
Morrough  sharply  what  be  desired  of  biin. 

'*  Your  lordship's  honour's  cloriflcation,"  began  Morrough,  with  a  graceful  supernumerary 
scrape  of  his  foot,  "  was  a  shentleman  sentry  this  plessed  afternoon  at  the  pass  beside  the 
purn,  when  up  comes  this  poy  wt*  the  preeks  an'  wanted  to  eome  into  the  camp  to  your 
lordship's  dory,  but  she  couldna*  gie  the  password,  nor  nought  else,  for  a  veriflcation ;  an'  so 
her  nainsel  found  out  she  was  free  the  wast,  ayont  Ben-Lawers,  an'  peeause  she  was  sure  that 
she  was  naething  but  a  spy  frae  Argyle,  an'  a  covenanter  repelHon,  she  just  brought  her  to  your 
lordship's  clory ;  thinking  to  be  surely  that  her  nainsel  will  get  a  promotion  for  her  pains.* 

**  Very  satisftuetory,  Mr  Sentinel,"  said  the  marquis,  slightly  smiling,  and  seeing  at  once 
through  the  matter,  habituated  as  he  was  to  the  unreasonable  claims  constantly  set  up  by  his 
Gaelic  followers.     **  Come  you  from  Argyleshire,  young  man  V  he  added,  addressing  tbe 

youth. 

'•  No.  my  lord ;  only  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Braemar*" 

**  I  thought  so.     And  your  business  with  me  I" 

**  Merely  to  join  your  lordship's  army  as  a  volunteer ;  but  'V-eDd  the  Strang  ^onth^.HfiLi 
tatisfl^  gavs  •  look  towsids  Ifonougb, 
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«  You  may  return  to  your  duty,  sentinel/*  said  the  marquis  to  Morrougb,  **  I  shall  keep 
in  memory  this  service." 

**  Will  it  be  a  captain,  or  a  cornal,  or  a  serjeant-machor,  that  ker  nainsel  will  pe  nwde  ?** 
said  Morrough,  standing  now  bolt-upright  fur  a  last  efloit.  **  She  would  just  like  the  Assure* 
ment  afore  she  gacs  back ;  for  it's  no  tevery  day  that  she  stands  in  the  noble  presence  o'  tbe 
great  Marcoss  o*  tlie  wars." 

"  Return  to  your  duty,  sir,'*  said  Montrose,  sternly,  and  turning  towards  the  youth,  whila 
Morrougb,  muttering  a  disappointed  hicugh  !  and  a  **  tsmn  her  sowl  "  or  two,  tximdm  off 
towards  his  post  beside  the  stream. 

*'  Now,  young  man,  speak  freely/'  said  the  marquis. 

**  In   wishing  to  join  your  lordship's  army  for  the  present,'*  said  the  youth,    "  mj  chief 
object,    I  confess,  is,  by  such  humble  efforts  as  I  may  have  opportunity  of.  to  prevent  stiift 
between  certain  persons  who  have  lately  left  this  camp,  and  some  who  yet  remain  in  it.     It 
your  lordship  commands  me,  I  shall  state  all  I  know,  but  the  persons  in  question  being  relalad 
to  myself,  and  those  for  whom  I  am  interested,  it  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  for  me  Co 
eiplain  further  than  that  the  apprehended  quarret  is  connected  with  the  recent  dismissal,  or 
disaffection,  of  certain  men  of  the  Gordon's  clan,  who  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BrMV- 
msr,  and  some  of  whom  having  incurred  your  lordship's  displeasure  in  the  war,  through  ths 
representation,  as  is  alleged,   of  certain  persons  now  in  your  lordship's  camp,  a  feud  is  hsid 
against  the  latter,  and  it  is  the   bloodshed  meditated  in  consequence  that  I  am  anxioot 
to  prevent" 

**  Your  design  is  most  laudable,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  so  mere  a  youth,*'  said  tbt 
mavquis,  interested  with  the  speech  of  the  stripling ;  *^  but  I  confess  I  do  not  distinctly 
reeolleet  the  circumstance  to  which  you  allude.     You  will  do  well  to  be  more  explicit.** 

'*  It  was,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  battle  of  Inverlocby,  that  in  the  distribution  of  oon- 
mands  on  the  right  and  left  wings  of  your  army,  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  appoint  • 
young  soldier  to  a  post  near  the  centre,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  certain  of  the 
Gordon's  clansmen,  and  particularly  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  who,  thinking  himself  injured,  and 
looking  with  envy  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  soldier  I  speak  of——" 

'*  His  name  ?'*  said  the  marquis,  interrupting. 

**  His  name,  my  lord  marquis,  is, — I  believe  is/'  said  the  stripling,  hesitating,  and  colour- 
ing slightly,  **  Alastcr  Graiiam.** 

"  Oh,—- go  on,  young  man,  and  speak  up." 

"  OlTended  at  the  preference  thus  given  over  an  ancient  chief,*'  continued  the  youth,  "  the 
latter  and  his  men,  when  the  attack  began,  rebellioosly  refused  to  draw  a  sword,  and  whDe  the 
young  soldier,  fur  bis  bravery  that  day,  was  raised  by  your  lordship  to  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany, and  is  now  called  Captain  Graham,  Grumaoh  of  Braemar,  and  several  of  bis  men,  were 
dismissed  with  disgrace.  Is  not  this,  my  lord,  a  sufficient  ground  of  feud  between  Highland 
gentlemen  ?" 

**  But  that  stubborn  forest-never  cannot  mean  to  pursue  bis  feud  against  one  of  my  braTest 
soldiers  while  the  war  lasts?"  rejoined  the  marquis.  **  If  he  do,  and  if  he  attempt  to  make 
disturbance  in  my  camp,  I  shall  cause  his  head  to  be—** 

*'  Surely  your  lordship  will  consider  that  Grumach  Gordon  is  an  old  man  ?*'  interrupted  the 
youth,  with  such  unconscious  earnestness  of  manner  as  to  surprise  the  marquis.  **  Your  lotd- 
ship  will  pardon  my  presumpUon,"  be  added,  checking  himself;  '*  but  methinks,  even  as  a 
humble  volunteer  in  your  army,  I  might,  as  the  parties  are  known  to  me,  be  the  means  o. 
preventing  any  hostile  meeting  between  them,  should  your  lordship  grant  me  such  liberty  to 
pass  and  repass  in  the  camp,  as  my  own  good  intentions,  and  even  my  life,  may  answer  for.  This, 
my  lord  marquis,*'  said  the  youth,  with  a  manner  that  almost  rose  into  nobleness,  '*  this  is  my 
humble  request.'* 

**  You  arc  a  very  extraordinary  young  man,*'  said  the  marquis,  interested  and  preposscsMvl 
beyond  accounting  for,  as  he  threw  himself  back,  and  cast  a  curious  glance  over  the  gracefol 
figure  of  tlie  stripling,  who  now  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence.  *' Your  request  is  granttd* 
Go  and  cotne  AS  you  please  while  we  tarry  in  this  valley  ;  for  there  is  no  treachery  in  your 
unsuspicious  years,  aud  no  double-dealing  in  that  impassioned  look.  Draw  near,  youth,  for 
you  roust  have  a  sign  for  your  safety.      When  you  pass  the  outposts  of  the  camp,  at  any  time 
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•hooU  yoa  bt  deUined  and  questioned,  whisper  into  tbe  eer  of  the  chief  of  the  guard  the  ■iag le 
word  Coikrom^Jkinm€t  and  that  will  guaraatee  my  fiivour  for  you  by  night  or  by  day." 

<•  Go,  youth/*  continued  Montroce,  after  a  moment'!  pause,  **  thou  hast  access  to  me,  if 
•eeessary,  at  sny  moment.     Would  that  older  and  wiser  men  around  me  had  more  of  thy  gene- 
rosity and  singlensss  of  heart.** 

The  obeisancl  of  the  stripling,  as  he  left  the  tent»  had  in  it  the  embarrassment  of  stniggHiig 
feelings,  eyidently  including  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  expedition, 
which  further  excited  the  interest  of  Montxose ;  and,  as  he  turned  away  his  fiur  fiiiee  to  go,  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  mountaineer  seemed  to  the  obaerrant  nobleman  to  be  blinded  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Tbv  sun  had  for  some  time  twik  behind  the*range  of  mountains  which  sent  up' their  peaky  tops 
into  the  elouds  far  to  the  south  and  westward  of  Montrose's  position,  and  grey  evening  was 
melting  into  indistinct  shadows  and  brown  masses  the  Tarious  romantic  points  of  the  open 
landscape  round  the  camp,  as  the  stripling,  whose  adventures  we  have  bow  to  trace,  made  bis 
way  towards  its  western  extremity.  Still  alone  and  anxious  to  avoid  observation,  be  proceeded 
on  behind  the  rows  €»f  tents,  and,  though  a  stranger,  seemed  at  no  loss  as  to  the  quarter  on  which 
his  anxieties  tested. 

That  small  portion  of  the  southern  clansmen,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  wsr  and  in  imitation 
of  more  regular  troops,  was  sometimes  ealled  a  regiaaent,  and  of  part  of  which  Alaster  Graham, 
by  the  agreeable  flattery  of  title,  was  now  called  the  captain,  was  encamped  on  the  right  flank. 
The  tent  of  our  youthftil  eenturion  was  easily  diatin^ished  from  thoee  of  the  common  men 
around  it  by  its  superior  siae  and  the  red  standard  which  waved  above  it ;  which,  though  torn 
and  rather  awry  in  its  position,  still  fluttered,  with  all  the  ragged  pride  of  northern  independence, 
in  the  cold  breese  of  the  evening.  The  ieeliqgs  with  which  the  etripling  looked  towards  that 
tent,  and  waftched  every  flgure  when  he  eould  distinguish  near  it,  it  is  not  our  business  now  in 
so  many  words  to  explain. 

Passing  this  tent  however,  and  proceeding  towards  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  nearest  to 
it,  beside  the  stream,  our  youth  addressed  to  the  man  a  few  firm  words  in  his  native  Gaelic; 
after  which,  retreating  towards  higher  ground,  he  took  .up  a  position  for  himself  on  the  dry 
bank  under  a  rocky  height,  which  served  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  encampment.  A  young 
noon  was  already  beginning  to  fling  her  indistinct  beam  over  this  softened  portion  of  the  High- 
land landscape ;  and,  certain  of  his  own  intent,  the  youth  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  where 
unloosing  the  folds  of  his  hunting  plaid,  and  throvring  it  around  him  to  protect  himself  from 
the  chill  breese  which  now  blew  in  fitfid  gusts  off  the  overlooking  mountains  of  Cairn  Gorm, 
he  seemed  prepared  to  wait  for  some  expected  event  with  all  the  patience  of  a  solitary  moun- 


Although  a  glance  was  cast  occasionally  towards  the  tent  of  Alaster  Graham,  as  well  as  over 
the  bnsy  scene  throughout  the  extent  of  the  camp,  and  a  low  sigh  would  sometimes  escape  the 
bosom  of  our  3routh,  while  he  sat  on  the  knoll,  his  general  attention  was  given  entirely  to  one 
direction  of  the  surrounding  prospect.  As  the  slender  moon  above,  frequently  obscured  as  it 
^as  by  the  coming  clouds,  that  flitted  uncertainly  with  the  breese  over  this  stormy  northern 
sky,  occasionally  shone  out  with  charming  brilliancy  on  the  sloping  level,  between  the  stream 
we  have  uientioned  and  the  hiUs  beyond,  the  youth,  as  be  watched,  ever  and  anon  kept  his  eye 
on  the  plain  and  on  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  gorge  or  pass  in  the  mountains,  through  which  he 
had  himself  come  to  the  camp  on  his  way  horn  Bsaemar. 

Quite  prepared  for  a  lengthened  watch,  or  for  resuming  it  againH>n  the  succeeding  day,  the 
youth  still  kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  gorge  in  the  hills,  yet  sometime  glancing  roand 
to  Alaster's  tent,  when,  apparently  to  his  own  surprise,  he  already  observed  two  men  issuing 
from  the  direction  of  the  pass.  The  strangers,  eoming  forth,  proceeded  straight  across  the 
plain,  towards  that  part  of  the  oamp  which  he  immediately  overlooked,  and  this  before  he  had 
ant  half  an  hour  upon  the  bank.  Reixing  hia  pUidin  military  fashion,  and  slowly  deecending 
frona  the  heights,  the  youth  sddrssesd  a  lew  worda  again  to  the  sentinel,  and  then  went 
forward  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  coming  strangers. 

«« It*a  a  fircah  «ight  and.  a  Uaaty,  Sir  Wanloc,**  auA  ^  U«X  ^  ^CnATnanv^  ^^^xbk^ 
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b«  allowed  to  trtntUite  what  was  ipoken  in  Oadie,)  to  onr  youth,  at  ha  walked  to  wad  fto 
with  lattning  caralMtncM  near  the  aentineL  "  Butjt^  kindly  weather  and  fiiTomable  fiir  the 
eampMgn,**  eontinued  the  tpeaker,  trying  to  bcapeak  fiTour  toir  hia  own  design ;  "  the  even- 
ing piobrachd  has  not  yet  sounded  through  the  ▼alley,  and  perhape  we  ean  have  admiaian 
into  the  camp,  as  wo  are  also  for  the  kiog  and  the  gallant  Mootroee." 

'*  Mean  you  to  Join  the  anny  on  the  mareh  to  the  Lowlands,  .gentlemen  ?"  inquired  the 
youth  sharply. 

The  two  men  looked  at  eaeh  other  as  if  uncertain  what  reply  to  make.  '*  No,"  'aaid  the 
aeeond,  stepping  forward  and  speaking  with  blunt  boldness,  "  we  merely  would  speak  willi 
an  officer  of  your  camp,  one  Alaster  Graham.  Bring  us  to  him,  youth,  if  ever  you  expect  to 
be  a  laureled  soldier." 

**  Know  Tou  so  little  cf  the  orders  of  onr  general,  as  to  make  such  a  request  of  the  offieer 
on  the  outpostV'  said  the  youth  readily ;  **  my  life  would  answer  such  a  derelietion  of  duly. 
But  if  you  have  any  message  for  Captain  Graham,  sueh  as  a  soldier  may  carry  to  hie  ooainidsv 
I  will  answer  for  its  safe  transmission.** 

*  Tou  are  a  gentleman,  I  perceive,  young  sir.** 

'*  I  may  not  be  called  aught  else,  or  be  scorned  with  impunity,'*  said  the  stripling  proudly, 
and  slapping  with  hb  hand  the  basket-hilt  of  hia  broadsword ;  '« '  Nam  «m  mpm$  Imnmif,' 
our  Scottish  niotto^  that  is  embroidered  on  the  standard  whieh  floats  above  theee  tents^  ia  abo 


**  You  can  carry  a  message,  then,  of  honourable  quarrel,'*  said  the  man,  stooping  down  and 
speaking  in  the  stripling'e  ear  with  hoarse  animatioo, — *'  a  challenge,  yonth !  a  rhallenge  to 
light !  on  the  sward  of  Strathfeegan.— .Tell  Alaster  Graham  !— 4eU  him,  that  GmaMch 
Gordon,  who  be  knows  well,  sends  him  hb  glove  of  bsttle  and  his  bitter  deflanee— are  jou 
afraid,  boy  ?"  added  the  man,  throwing  back  his  head  while  he  grasped  the  am  of  the  youth, 
and  discovering,  by  the  dim  moonlight,  the  ferocious  features  of  John  of  Leesk.  *'  Ha !  you 
have  never  yet  seen  blood  spilt — but  there  must  be  blood  l^Alaater  Graham  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  challenged  to  the  combat  with  the  same  number  in  the  next  glen ;  tell  him  the 
message,  youth,  as  you  are  a  gentleman." 

**  And  does  his  wrath  bum  so  hotly  that  he  cannot  stifle  its  flame  till  the  wfr  is  over  ?*'  leid 
the  stripling,  shrinking  instinctively  from  the  ruffianly  glanoe  of  the  man*s  eyes. 

"  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  if  it  were  possible/'  croaked  John  of  Leask,  **and  1  alao  am 
included  in  the  deep  injuries  of  Grumach  Gordon,  who  is  now  watehing  our  return  under 
the  hill  behind.    Youth,  officer  of  the  night,  wc  send  the  challenge  and  defiance  by  you." 

*'  And  dare  you  try  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  treason  and  provoeation  ?  *'  said  the  strtpUng, 
his  self-possession  now  completely  recovered.  "Think  you  that  we  were  unaware  of  your 
treasonable  and  unreasonable  hatred  against  the  bravest  soldier  in  a  eamp  where  all  are  brnve  ? 
Ho,  sentinel,  there !  come  hither  !  I  desire  you  to  state  before  these  strangers  the  pciTute 
orders  to  the  outposts  of  the  camp." 

'*  That  a  treasonable  design  being  suspected,"  said  the  sentinel,  after  an  instant,  **  to 
introduce  private  feud  among  the  army,  and  in  particular  to  oflhr  vindictive  provocation  to  the 
gallant  Captain  Graham,  it  is  the  marquis's  ordeis  that  no  one  be  admitted  into  the  camp, 
and  no  message  whatever  be  received  anent  such  feud ;  and  that  shaft  or  bullet  be  not  spared 
against  any  who  may  persist  in  attempting  to  forward  such  broil  and  brulsie." 

The  tyro  strsngers  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  upon  finding  that  their  design  was 
known  in  the  camp. 

"  And  I  am  here  to  see  these  orders  executed,"  said  the  youth  boldly,  aa  be  stood  out  in 
the  moonlight.  **  Go  back  whence  you  came,  men  of  Braemar  t  and  learn  that  the  brave 
lords  engaged  in  this  noble  cause  know  both  how  to  protect  the  honour  and  save  the  blood 
of  their  best  officers." 

**  Then  I  leave  with  you,  youth,  the  eternal  defiance  both  of  Grumach  Gordon  and  John 
Gordon  of  Leask,  against  the  upstart  forester,  Alaster  Graham,"  said  the  cfaaileBgci%  "and 
hear  you,  my  curse  and  ban  upon  bis  constant  good  fortune  !"  Saying  this,  the  impleneUn 
reiver  and  his  companion  turned  to  depart,  and  leaping  the  stream,  they  at 
wey  baek  towards  tile  mountains. 

Oiii  0Utpott  stripling,  aonewhat  a^tcd  by  Ona  aeaae^  ww  HOI 
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spot  after  fhe  departttre  of  the  ttnuig«n»  watohing  th«  ahadowi  of  fhe  receding  men  in  tiiA 
meoaligbt  as  they  proceeded  with  all  the  ipeed  «£  thoee  who  were  anxious  to  deliTer  their 
tidings,  across  the  pleasant  lerel  before  him,  when  his  attention  was  roused  by  the  tread  of 
Ifet  near,  and  the  approach  of  a  file  of  men,  to  change  the  sentinel,  caused  hun  mstioclifely 
to  shift  bis  pontion.  and  to  retire  again  upwards  towards  the  bank. 

Seating  himself  here  once  more^  to  consider  what  next  he  should  do,  unromantic  nature  ia 
the  shape  of  her  common  wants,  which  the  anxieties  of  the  erening  had  hitherto  caused  hin 
to  neglect,  now  cameorer  the  heart  of  our  youth  with  clamorous  urgency ;  and  the  enthun* 
astic  volunteer  of  unknown  wars  began  to  be  exceedingly  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  meal 
for  his  hunger.  As  for  rest,  that  was  easily  arranged  in  a  dry  night,  for  the  heath  on  the 
crag  was  remarkably  soft,  the  lee-side  of  the  height  was  most  comfortably  warm,  and  the 
plaid  he  wore  was  an  ample  covering  as  he  lay  on  the  heath  under  "  the  sweet  heayens,"  fiir 
this  roving  mountaineer.  But  hu  light  store  of  barley-cakes  had  long  been  exhausted,  and 
being  unable  to  crop  like  a  kid  the  fragrant  herbage  of  the  bank,  he^  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  of 
mind,  began  to  look  wistfully  towards  the  fiuUng  fires  of  the  camp,  as  he  thought  of  a  neoea- 
sary  refir^hment. 

As  he  again  sat  up  ruminating  on  all  things  likely  in  his  circumstances,  the  sound  of  the 
nigbt-piobracbd  came  pleasantly  over  bis  ear,  from  the  midst  of  the  camp  which  the  gallaat 
pipers  before  Montrose's  tent,  much  prouder  men  than  the  leader  of  the  host  himself,  made 
to  « skirl  '*  with  warlike  wildness  up  the  valley  of  Strathfeagan.  Music,  however  rude,  if 
the  composition  of  nature,  is  a  sure  awakener  of  poetic  emotions,  and  sad  yet  pleasing  reo<^ 
leetions  of  the  forest  of  Braemar  were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  fiuicy  of  the  youth,  when 
hb  regretibl  cogitations  were  disturbed  by  a  measured  tread  of  steps  mounting  the  knoll  on 
which  he  rested.  In  two  minutes  more  the  sentinel  from  whom  he  had  recently  parted  stood 
before  him,  and  touching  bis  bonnet  in  military  frshion,  intimated,  in  two  words,  that  hia 
preseoce  was  earnestly  requested  within  the  tent  of  Captain  Graham. 

The  very  sound  of  the  name  caused  a  start  and  an  emotion  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth ;  he 
hesitated  at  first,  aud  would  have  excused  himself  but  the  request  seemed  so  nearly  akin  to  • 
eommandy  that  refusal  wou)d  evidently  have  excited  suspicion.  Occupied  with  varioua 
thoughts,  which  need  not  be  explained,  the  stripling,  ris-'ng  and  adjusting  his  plaid  and  his 
side-arms,  instantly  followed  the  sentind  towards  that  tent  which  he  had  so  often  watched 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

When  the  canvass  was  drawn  aside  which  opened  into  the  interior  of  the  tent,  Alaster  was 
discovered  seated  pensively  beside  a  chest,  which,  elevated  on  some  logs,  served  for  a  table  ; 
a  burning  splinter  of  pine-wood,  fastened  to  the  spike  of  a  steel  target  that  lay  on  the  chest, 
served  for  a  candle  or  torch,  end  showed  the  usual  confusion  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
umple  conveniences,  required  by  an  ofiicer  of  Alaster*s  condition.  By  the  wavering  and  spit- 
ting glare  of  this  light  the  youthful  features  of  the  oaptain,  surmounted  by  bis  dark  locks, 
appeared  handsome  and  expressive  as  ever,  but  thin  and  tinged  with  gravity ;  and  the  air  of 
dignity  with  which  he  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  with  other  circumstances  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  latter,  made  the  stripling  disposed  to  shrink  into  the  obscurest 
comer  of  the  tent. 

**  Not  knowing  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  your  well-meant  service,  young  sir,"  Alaster 
said,  rinlng,  **  I  have  begged  of  you  to  come  to  me,  and  explain  the  reason  of  a  seal  as  singular 
as  it  is  unobtrusive.  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  attempted  challenge,  of 
which  I  have  just  heard,  a  soldier  may  not  with  honour  to  himself  approve  of  its  being 
turned  from  him.  Pray  speak,  youth :  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  blame  so  gallant  a 
stripling.** 

**  *Twas  not  for  your  sake  only,  sir,  it  was  for  the  sake  also  of—" 

**  Heavens !  what  is  this  ?  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  can  this  really  be  the  voice  that  has  ever  been 
music  to  my  ears.  Moina !  tty,  sweet,  Iweroic  Moina !  I  should  know  you  in  spite  of  the  most 
artful  disguise  that  ever  matquer  invented.  And  think  you,"  he  added,  coming  forward,  and 
taking  her  shrinking  hand,  **  you  could  by  those  dark  locks  hung  over  your  own  yellow  hair» 
and  by  this  warlike  and  boyish  artificial  costume,  conceal  yourself  from  me  ?  Nay,  blush  not» 
nor  look  reproachfolly  on  me  for  discovering  you  by  that  soft  voice  that  so  often  charmed  me 
in  the  feeirt  of  OleiMkhMli.    I  will  qpaak  now  in  the  wamth  of  m^  baasl^  ^> 
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lo^,  who  11  wmt  in  my  thoughts,  comes  to  refir«sh  my  spirit,  Amii  the  toils  of  the  eamp  and 
the  hanssiiig  seenes  of  remorselees  war." 

*^  Oh,  Alastar/'  she  said,  all  the  woman  now  melting  in  her  Toice,  and  into  the  tenn'tlMt 
acknowledged  his  grateful  caress— *<  had  you  heard  the  bitter  tows  against  you  that  I  have 
beard,  and  suffered  the  anxiety  that  I  have  suffered,  both  I  confess  on  your  aeeoont  and  thai 
of  my  hot-tempered  fiither,  you  would  excuse  the  adoption  of  this  unseemly  disguise,  and  lor- 
gire  the  forwardness  of  a  lonely  maiden,  who  has  no  friend  to  act  a  manly  part  for  her  t  no 
one  who  will  step  forth  to  prevent  those  who  are  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life,  from  iaa- 
bruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  bipod,  and  from  leating  her  to  sing  the  orphao'a  or  the 
widow's  lament  of  dooU  and  dolour,  amid  the  deserted  wilds  of  Glen^kiach/' 

As  she  spoke  a  paleness  overspread  her  features,  her  plumed  bonnet  fell  from  her  hand,  a. 
ftuntnese  had  oome  over  her  feminine  heart,  from  the  agitation  of  the  intertiew  and  the  lon^ 
want  of  refreshment,  and  to  his  great  embarrasment  she  seemed  ready  to  swoon  at  his  fSset. 
Unwilling  to  call  for  assistance,  he  sat  her  down  gently  on  a  seat,  and  by  means  of  such  simple 
cordials  as  be  had  at  hand,  at  length  recovered  his  agitated  Highland  maiden,  who  looked 
more  charming  as  the  colour  again  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  as  he  succeeded  in  soothing  bar 
■lodest  feelings  into  forgetfulness  of  her  unseemly  di^uise. 

Calling  in  his  servant  Farquhar,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peering  curiosity,  eould  make 
out  nothing  of  who  was  his  master's  guest,  such  refreshment  was  procured  aa  t^e  eaap 
afforded,  and  never  did  a  meal  eat  more  sweetly  than  this,  that  was  partaken  by  thoae  two  ia 
Montrose's  camp.  As  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  by  the  lAilitary  chest  on  whieh  their  simple 
refreshment  was  set,  her  ruddy  fair  fiue  contrasting  oddly  with  the  dark  locks  with  whldi 
ahe  had  disguised  it,  and  her  animation  returning  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  she  ex- 
plained how  that  she  had  travelled  on  foot  to  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  to  purchase  her  preaent 
disguise,  by  which  she  had  been  enabled  to  get  into  the  camp ;  and  bow  that  John  of  Leaak^ 
the  most  untameably  ferocious  of  all  the  exile  Gordons,  continually  stirred  up  her  father  to 
the  seeking  of  that  revenge  which  otherwise  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to  forego. 

In  such  discourse  did  our  young  soldier  and  the  Highland  maiden  enjoy  each  other'a 
loeiety  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  never  did  lovers  sit  alone  in  the  night-watch  with  more 
chaste  and  heart-relieving  happiness.  Much  gentle  argument  passed  between  them  on  the 
aubject  of  the  maiden's  anxious  feais  for  the  safety  of  both  Alaster  and  her  father,  to  which 
was  opposed  his  perfect  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  and  his  own  strength  and  dexterity, 
should  circumstances  again  force  him  to  meet  the  reiver-cbief  in  unwilling  boetility. 
Praising  Moina  for  her  adroit  management  in  warding  off  a  challenge  which  his  hooour 
would  have  obliged  him  to  accept,  whatever  might  have  been  tbe  consequences,  Alaster  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  anxious  maiden  out  of  her  fears ;  and  representing  to  her  simplicity 
the  danger  as  well  as  indelicacy  of  her  remaining  longer  near  tbe  camp  in  her  present 
disguise,  he  advised  her  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Providence  and  his  own  good  sword, 
and  instantly  to  return  to  her  people  in  Braemar, — at  which  place  he  hoped  soen  agun  to 
meet  her,  when  he  came  back  from  the  plaixu  of  the  Lowlands,  with  thoae  honours  and 
fewards  whieh  are  ever  the  recoro  pence  of  the  brave. 

Many  pleasing  anticipations  of  joys  to  come, — not,  however,  without  that  intruding  pang 
of  indefinite  apprehension,  which  so  often  in  this  world  easts  a  cloud  over  our  dearest  Tiaioaa 
of  future  bliss — followed,  in  the  bosom  of  Moina,  this  sanguine  speech  of  the  mountaineer 
soldier  ;  and  the  hour  for  changing  the  sentinels  being  now  at  hand,  she  rose  to  take  her  de> 
parture.  Dwelling  still,  however,  as  the  youth  accompanied  her  without,  upon  the  delieions 
illusions  of  their  several  fancies, — when  they  should  live  together,  as  married  lovers  have 
lived,  and  roam  together  among  the  romantic  vallies  of  Braemar — they  soon  arrived  at  tbe 
crsggy  height  where  she  had  formerly  rested,  and  when  they  came  to  the  born,  or  streamlet, 
which  bounded  the  camp,  so  that  their  final  parting  was  at  hand,  standing  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  stream,  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and  kissing  the  tokens  of.  gold,  whieh  boog  at  «eh  of 
their  bosoms,  they  blessed  one  another  in  the  sight  of  heaven, — and  prayed  for  bb  protection 
until  they  should  again  meet  in  joy  when  the  war  was  over. 

As  tbey  separated  at  length — on  Moina's  part  with  a  ilgh  of  mingled  hope  and  appce* 
hension,  and  on  the  part  of  both  with  all  the  lingering  reluctanee  of  lovers,— Moini^  howew, 
sesretly  resolved,  that  notwithstanding  the  youth's  eonfidence  in  himself,  she  wonld» 
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btr  pretent  drest,  tmrry  in  the  ncigbbourbood  for  a  law  days  longer,  until  thearmj  and  AlaiUr 
had  lairly  marched  from  the  yalley  of  Strathfeagin. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
TsB  day  succeeding  the  night  soene  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter*  was  one  of  thai  eail 
and  gloomy  charaotcr,  which  even  in  the  hiliy  north,  where  such  days  are  comparatiteljr 
cannon,  had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  now  lying  inactiTe  in  thia 
ilUappointed  camp.  The  gusty  brecse  of  the  prcTious  night  had  died  away,  and  tlie  morning 
rose  with  a  gray  and  sullen  gloom.  A  heavy  rain*  which  fell  during  the  night,  oomplctaly 
drenched  the  mossy  ground  on  which  most  of  tha  teats  were  erected.  Hill  or  mountain  was 
not  to  be  seen,  and  the  dense  fog,  which  scarcely  enabled  those  in  the  centre  to  diacem  th# 
boundaries  of  the  camp*  dropped  a  shaking  **  weet "  the  whole  of  the  day,  while  an  uawhok* 
soma  thickness  was  in  the  air,  and  a  threatening  blaclneas  hid  the  sky. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  operating  at  first  by  a  slightly  disappointing  feeling  upoit 
Montrose  himself^  from  some  plans  he  had  lormed  for  the  day,  began*  as  the  afUmoon  ad- 
vanced, to  have  a  more  serious  effect  upon  him,  causing  a  train  of  thought*  such  as  wiU 
obtrude  on  the  most  vigorous  minds ;  particularly  if,  like  that  of  this  gallant  but  unfortunate 
warrior,  a  dash  of  poetie  elevation  may  help  to  ennoble  it,  while  it  opens  to  its  more  aeut* 
ptreaptioos  a  tboussnd  souieea  of  inward  suffering.  Though  coqtinually  sucoessfiil*  and  ntofw 
partly  on  his  way  towards  the  richer  valleys  of  the  Lowlands*  victory  itself  had  not  reoonoiM 
the  Marquis  to  the  irreparabla  loss  of  his  gallant  companion.  Lord  Gordon ;  and  the  uncer* 
tainties  of  lift,  of  suoeess,  and  of  fame,  struck  upon  his  heart  on  this  partieulai  morning,  with 
ominpua  impressioa,  as  if  an  involttntary  revelation  had  been  made  to  him  of  his  own  ulti- 
mata fkte.  Numbers  of  his  men*  as  usual,  had  deserted  him  for  the  time,  afWr  the  battle  of 
AUbrd ;  the  dans  that  subsequently  joined  his  standard,  when  he  descended  into  the  plainsp 
had  as  yet  given  him  no  indication  of  their  fisvourable  intentions,  and  the  thick  mist  of  this 
dull  day  hid  from  his  anxious  observation  even  the  dim  outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  down 
which,  if  uothing  unfortunate  had  happened,  ought  now  to  be  descending  an  important  rein* 
fbrcement. 

But  the  whole  day  passed  gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  and  no  intimation  came  of  the 
expected  clansmen.  The  discomfort  of  their  situation,  as  they  lingered  unemployed  in  the 
midst  of  au  unsheltered  and  marshy  strath,  began  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  eager  High- 
landers ;  and  towards  evening  their  impatieoea  to  be  gone  to  the  south  became  audible  to 
their  officers  in  sullen  and  ill-snppresaed  murmursL  Thia  feeling  of  discontent  Captain 
Graham  himself  began  to  partake  of,  in  a  way  for  which  be  could  not  account*  particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day*  and  as  evening  gathered  round  in  thick  obscurity  over  the  doudj 
mountains  of  Cairn  Gorm ;  for  that  melaneholy  which  had  gradually  been  approaching  his 
mind  all  day,  buoyant  as  it  had  been  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Molna,  fell  now  with  involuntary 
heaviness  over  his  heart,  as  if  some  coming  event  was  casting  its  dark  shadow  before*  and  as 
if  the  very  air  which  he  breathed,  and  the  low  whispexings  of  the  wind  which  now  came 
s^ing  down  the  valley,  while  the  dim  moon  began  to  rise  in  the  stormy  sky,  meant  to  warn 
him  of  some  approaching  evil. 

As  the  succeeding  night  advanoed,  the  breese  greatly  and  unexpectedly  increased,  and  was 
heard  to  moan  with  an  eiry  expression  through  the  scattered  birch-wood  behind  the  camp,  or 
to  swirl  in  gusty  thuds  through  the  passes  of  the  hills ;  but  from  the  comparative  calm  in  the 
oamp  itself,  it  seemed  that  the  storm  was  raging  in  the  upper  air  only,  and  driving  the  cloi^ds 
speedily  towards  the  ominous  airt  of  the  Lowlands.  Then  strange  and  solemn  thoughts  would 
cross  the  mind  of  Alaster  as  he  gazed  athwart  the  dim  plain,  and  the  dread  fancies  of  the 
invisible  world  seemed  to  gather  round  him,  which  either  in  their  secret  joy  or  their  Indefinite 
apprehension,  hallow  the  visions  of  superstition  by  connecting  them  with  immortality,  and 
give  ignorance  itself  a  body  and  a  use*  if  not  even  a  pleasure,  which  knowledge,  with  all  her 
^tteries,  of^en  fails  to  communicate.  Whether  it  was  the  dim  Bodsch  Glas  of  the  moon- 
light that  haunted  his  spirit  this  strsnge  uight,  or  the  inexplicable  Twaish  or  second  sight  of 
the  Gael*  that  pointed  its  airy  finger  into  the  vista  of  futurity,  Alaster  thought  he  saw  himself 
ftraway  in  the  Lowlands*  and   Moina  Gordon  sitting  solitary  in  the  wilds  of  Braemar^ 
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imiiiiig  ndly  »od  anxiously  oonetrniag  him,— watehing  etwj  nmuNir  that  eania  frmn  1>cjo&fl 
the  Grampians,  and  prajiog  for  his  safe  return  as  only  a  maiden  pnys  for  him  she  lovet, 
twtil  a  sad  foreboding  began  to  cling  to  his.fencjr,  that  the  dark  form  of  destiny  had  intarpoaed 
between  them,  and  that  be  was  ncrer  more  to  see  her  in  life.  ■ 

But  the  shrill  and  stirring  sound  of  the  piobraehd  of  the  night,  as  it  stnrfH  v^p  its  warlike 
note  in  the  bosom  of  the  eamp>  and  mingled  in  the  distance  with  the  aomiy  jceete  of  the 
hills,  awakened  him  from  his  reyerie,  and  presently  after,  the  tall  ffgnre  of  a  man,  who, 
.wrapped  in  his  plaid,  had  been  strolling  meditatively  alone  behind  the  tents,  camo  dose  up^ 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  address  him.  Alaster  stepped  forward,  impressed  by  the  ^igw^^*! 
bearing  of  the  figure^  and  instantly  was  saluted  by  the  ^f  arquess  of  Montrose  himseUl 

A  few  short  sentences  passed  between  them,  in  which  the  marquess  complimented  the 
eonrage  and  eonduot  of  his  youthful  officer,  and  alluding  with  pride  more  than  with  blame  to 
the  impatience  of  his  men  to  be  led  forward  to  the  Lowlands,  and  to  his  disappointment  of  ttie 
expected  reinforcement,  for  which  he  had  vainly  looked  the  whole  of  the  day,  added  mthcr 
abraptlyr-"- 

**  Graham,  you  know  the  passes  of  these  mountains ;  at  least  you  can  tell  the  route  by 
wUefa  the  Bfaoalisters  are  likely  to  come  ?" 

^  I  do,  my  lord  marquess,  **  said  the  youth,  proud  of  the  con6denee  with  wUeh  he  waa 
treated ;  *'and  what  knowledge  I  lack,  can  well  be  supplied  by  the  gilly  who  has  attended  me 
throughout  the  campaign,  should  your  lordship  honour  me  so  for  as  to  allow  me  to  start  forth 
from  this  Yalley  as  soon  as  day-light  breaks,  to  reconnoitre  from  such  points  in  the  hills  as  we 
are  acquainted  with,  and  bring  you  the  first  tidings  of  the  Macalisters'  coming.** 

*'  Ton  shall  go,  sir,**  said  Montrose,  pleased  with  the  ready  seal  of  Alaster,  «and  I  doubt 
not  good  tidings  shall  sit  on  your  brow  before  the  day  b  for  spent.  -But  whom  dee  will  you 
take  with  you  ?  for  I  am  told  you  have  enemies,  who  may  be  in  this  very  neighbooibood. 
That  volunteer  stripling,  who  lately  joined  us  in  the  camp,  shall  accompany  you,  if  his  youtfalbl 
limbs  are  not  too  delicate  .for  climbing  the  steeps  of  Cairn  Gorm.  A-propos,  Mr  GnhaD*' 
where  b  he  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  all  day." 

**  He  is,  my  lord  marquess,  1  believe **  said, Alaster,  slightly  confttsed ;  **  but  excuse  me  * 

it  were  unnecessary  to  take  him  to  the  hills.** 

*<  And  is  he  then  not  in  the  camp  ?'* 

••  No,  my  lord." 

*'  Graham,**  said  the  marquess,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  laying  his  hand  femiliarly  on 
AlMter*8  shoulder,  <*  something  from  the  first  struck  me  about  that  handsome  volunteer,  «Hit  I 
could  not  explain  to  myself;  I  see  it  all  now.  Nay,  di^uise  it  not,  though  you  could  ;  'tis  a  sol* 
dier*8  fortune  to  love  and  be  loved.     The  pretty  striplmg  in  the  bonnet  and  trews  was  a  woman  T 

'*  I  confess  it  was  the  case,  my  lord,**  said  Alaster,  after  a  short  pause  of  deliberation,  *«bttt 
I  was  not  the  encourager  of  the  maiden's  adventure,  nor,  suffer  me  to  say,  has  the  aflfair  aught 
to  do  with  my  duty  to  your  lordship  and  my  king.** 

**  Alas  !  young  man,**  replied  the  marquess  thoughtfully,  and  stepping  back  while  he  sur. 
veyed  Alaster*s  person,  various  matters  in  his  own  experience  at  the  moment  crossiog  bis 
recollection,  **  how  little  know  you  of  yourself  if  you  think  that  the  affairs  of  the  heart  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  ambitions  and  our  aims !  Mr  Graham,'*  he  added,  **  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  may  be  better  that  you  should  not  leave  the  camp ;  a  meaner  messenger  can  effect 
this  service,  and  I  have  too  much  to  do  for  you  in  fair  strife,  when  we  get  to  the  Lowlands,  to 
allow  you  to  run  any  risks  among  these  hills.** 

*•*  My  lord  marquess,**  said  the  youth,  with  animation,  as  his  band  caught  the  basket  head 
of  his  claymore,  **  may  I  not  be  trusted  with  my  own  defence,  after  the  honour  your  lordship 
has  deigned  to  confer  upon  me  ?  Besides,  it  would  be  doing  me  an  obligation  to  allow  me  to 
relieve  your  anxieties,  instead  of  remaining  inactive  in  the  camp.** 

"  Then  do  as  you  will,**  said  Montrose,  '*  but  at  least  take  two  men  to  accompany  you,  and 
if  you  see  the  Macalisters  or  the  Macalpins  fttim  the  summits  of  Cairn  Gorm,  return  at  onee- 
but  you  may  advertise  me  of  your  tidings,  by  causing  your  servant  to  blow  a  blast  on  your 
forester's  horn,  when  you  come  to  the  brow  of  that  hill  above  the  stream.** 

**  All  the  camp  shall  hear  it,  and  all  the  valley  shall  echo  it,**  replied  Alaster  with  nridt 
**ftom  Beantanard  to  Glenhouraghan."  ^ 
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'*Fmrtw^\  thmi,  Ctptaia  Grsbam^*'  said  IIm  iii«rqae«,  kindly,  **9nd  wfaaterer  befiU«  you 
witliiii  or  without  (ho  oamp,  rooionibtr  that  I  hold  your  lifo  and  safety  in  no  slight  Talue.** 

The  weight  that  had  lain  oo  Alastor's  spirits  all  day  was  dispelled  for  a  time  by  this  iiiteiw 
view  with  his  brave  ehieftain.  In  spite  of  himself,  however,  it  returned  again  when  he  had 
lelifad  to  rest,  and  as,  unable  to  ^leep^  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind 
whieb  swept  down  the  valley*  and  its  busting  sound,  as  it  whistled  round  the  tent  over  hia 
b«ad»  and  thought  again  of  hb  Moina,  and  of  the  romantic  glen%  €»f  Braemar.  Anon  sleep 
would  eome  over  him  indefinitely,  although  he  thought  he  was  waking,  and  dim  forms  appeared 
to  bis  superstitious  fimey  to  hover  round  his  low  coueh ;  and  then,  in  the  changes  of  hie 
dreaflB,  Moina  Gordon  seemed  to  breathe  upon  hb  cheek,  as  site  did  oo  that  night  when  sba 
fint  loosed  the  thongs  that  bound  him,  while  she  smiled  seductively  as  at  first.  But  again 
their  fond  whisper  ssemed  to  be  interrupted  by  the  brattle  of  the  red-deer  rushing  past  amoqg 
the  boughs  of  the  fotest,  and  then  the  loud  slogan  oftbe  Gordons  oame  echoing,  as  he  thought* 
from  the  inner  coiries  of  the  glens,  and  the  flashing  eyes  of  Grumach,  her  fiither,  seemed 
to  glare  upon  him ;  but  as  he  continued  to  gsae  on  the  angry  countenance  of  the  old  man* 
hb  grey  hairs  gradually  dropped  off,  and,  to  hb  horror,  a  grinning  skull  supplied  its  plaoe^ 
and  then  weeping  and  lamentation  rose  on  the  night>wind,  and  the  piercing  ooronach  boomed 
wUdly  in  hb  dreaming  ear ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sound  until  he  almost  wept 
on  hb  hard  pillow,  the  forms  melted  away  into  confusion,  till  all  was  lost  in  deep  but  uneasy 
sleep. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Tun  broad  rim  of  the  morning  lun  was  barely  peeping  over  the  summit  of  Benhenigh,  and 
throwing  hb  gleaming  rays  along  the  sloping  valby  of  Strathfoaghan,  as  Alaster  and  hb  men, 
that  is,  Farquhar  and  Morrough  M'Combich,  leaped  the  small  streamlet  that  bounded  the 
straggling  camp  of  the  Highland  army,  and  set  forth  upon  their  reconnoitring  expedition. 
The  plain  over  which  they  neat  passed  was  better  for  travelling  than  Alaster  had  ezpectedy 
for  the  wind  had  dried  the  ground  considerably ;  the  present  morning  was  fair  and  sumiy« 
and  the  fancies  of  the  night  having  been  dispelled  by  the  cheering  light  of  a  new  dmj,  the 
travellers  footed  their  way  towards  the  hills,  with  all  the  delighted  agility  of  mountaineers^ 
and  iceliags  which  reminded  them  of  those  happy  mornings  bygone^  when  they  had  so  often 
gone  out  to  the  sport  in  the  interesting  wilds  of  Braemar. 

The  long  valley  of  Shuthfaaghsn,  with  the  crowded  tents  of  the  army,  soon  lay  like  a 
small  green  stripe  beneath  the  travellers,  as  the  three  mounted  the  hills  like  goata,  and  scram- 
bled their  way  through  the  rugged  passes  towards  those  poinU  in  the  mountains  that  enabled 
them  to  overlook  the  glens  beyond.  At  length,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  as  they  drew  near 
to  a  pleasant  brow  of  soft  green  furse,  Morrough  begaut  as  usual,  to  feel  an  uncommon  gnaw- 
ing about  hb  stomach,  and  thought  it  full  time  to  remind  hb  leader,  that  although  when  a 
man  became  a  gentleman,  he  seemed  also  to  acquire  the  fiiculty  of  living  without  food,  yet 
that  that  was  an  attribute  which  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  should  ever  acquire.  Alaster^ 
however,  having  kept  Mr  Morrough  at  much  dbtance  since  he  had  come  to  his  dignity,  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  have  hb  words  well  ordered  and  few  when  he  dared  to  speak  to  the  captain. 

*«  Pleasurement,  your  Captainship's  glorification,**  said  Morrough,  as  he  came  forward 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  to  hb  bonnet,  and  meaning  to  be  exceedingly  polite,  as  well  as  to 
speak  hb  best  Englbh— •<  there's  a  bread  an'  a  cheese  in  the  wallet,  an'  a  drapo'  Jack  Barley, 
eom's  bluid  in  the  searrag ;  the  bannocks  I've  brought  free  the  dachan  are  capital  gude  for 
the  hungaryment  o'  the  hills  ;  and  as  for  the  usquebaugh,  it's  a  perfect  sin  no'  to  drink  it 
just  oo  this  pleasant  spot^for  ye  see^  begging  your  excuses  for  the  freedom  o'  the  parley,  to 
tell  you  the  naked  truth,  CapUin,  whatever  may  be  your  honour's  ease^  my  stomach  b  not 
awde  of  pat-metal,  and  I  must  eat" 

'<  Deevil  pe  in  your  craving  wame,'  said  Farquhar,  pulling  the  impudent  remonstrant 
aside,  '*  canna  ye  wait  till  the  Captain  gie  us  the  word  o'  the  fuglement  ?  Never  heed  her 
eroaking  pelly,  your  honour's  pleasure,"  he  added  to  Abater,  -  ye  may  Just  be  used  by  this 
tiaa  wi'  Morrough's  grumbling  cuts." 

^Tn\j,  bds,  the  belly  b  a  beggar  that  sometimee  will  take  no  denial,"  said  Alaater, 
Mrtiriaf  Into  the  humour  of  hb  petitioners,  "  partieubrly  wheo  be  b  carried  q!V«k 
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like  these,  the  air  of  which  makes  him  more  olaraorous  than  it|ia  alvajv  eoOTenint  to 

Bttt  it  is  well  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  provant,  and  if  you,!!  Just  wait  Hill  w«  goi  to 

the  brow  of  the  heights  yonder,  I  shall  myself  be  glad  to  break  bicad  with  ywo.** 

**Hieugh!  pless  her  honourable  dory,**  exclaimed- -  Morrough,  snappiag  hia  fingcia»  aad 
Tuaning  towards  the  brow  of  the  pass.  "  I  kent  hor  pleasureascot  wadaa*  stanre  the  puir  Mi- 
on  the  march,  as  lang  as  there  was  a  bannock  in  the  pouch,  or  a  pBoehana^nsakiiBg  o'  maal  iMi 
the  poke— pieugh  I  Farquhar,  boy,  her  maister'll  soon  gar  her  bock  tha  hag»  ibr  •*  bar 
stinginess." 

A  brisk  foot-trod  of  a  few  minutes  brought  them  all  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pasa*  whai«» 
on  an  inviting  bank  of  soft  heath  and  herbage,  they  sat  themsilyes,  and  many  a  good  **  wbai^* 
of  their  homely  bread  and  other  provant  served  to  stay  that  pleasaateet  of  hoaltfay 
and  with  the  pungent  seasoning  of  a  hearty  dram  of  the  pure  cordial  of  the  Highla^dar, 
ministered  from  the  searrag,  to  add  caloric  to  their  neceitaary  draught  to  the  cold  spiiaig 
dribbled  from  the  rocks,  made  a  meal  more  sweet  to  the  three  mountaineers^  thaniaofteai 
off  gold  in  the  halls  of  the  south. 

^  Whisht !  gie  her  a  pardonment— please  her  honour,**  exclnimad  Morrough,  as  ha  boltod 
the  last  indifferently  masticated  mouthful  ;-^**huish— did  ye  na'  heat  a  sound?" 

"  What  sound ?^  said  Farqubar,  surlily,  beginning  to  be  jeakMis ;  •«  whatll  she  pa  haarimp 
noo?  just  as  if  she  had  a  langer  lug  than  her  petteri."      ^ 

**  ril  swallow  the  steel  skcn-oclc  on  my  kip  like  a.  cheese- paring,*'  he  added,  jumping  up^ 
^*if  I  dinna'  hear  a  piper*s  piobrachd  doon  the  glen.  Oigh !  it*il  be  the  Maealiatcrs,  as  sura'a 
a  gun." 

The  party  all  rose  and  followed  Morrough  towards  a  sheWing  point  on  the  baaghC ;  bttt 
though  they  sometimes  imagined  they  heard  the  reedy  sound  of  the  bagpipo  ecNBotag  oq  ih» 
breete  from  "the  far  distance  beneath, 'as  yet  they  coUld  see  nothing  of  any  apptoaohiog 
As  they  went  forward,  however,  and  valley  and  glen  spread  out  sneccssiTely  beneath 
the  si^t  of  his  native  hills  in  the  distance,  together  with  the  effects  of  hia  exhilaratiag 
ireshraent,  made  Morrough  quite  wild  with  delight,  and  sometimes  screaming  with  joy,  ha 
became  almost  u  manageable* 

**  Oigh  1  pleesings  and  dories  !**  he  cxclatmed  to  his  servitor  compank>n ;  "  what  would  Am 
gie  to  set  her  feet  on  the  gowan  that  grows  this  vera  morening  on  the  braes  o'  Apin^  or  §mm 
adown  the  bonnie  howms  o'  Braemar  !  I  say,  Farquhar,  my  man,  speer  at  bar  honoui'a  Ca|^ 
tainship,  if  we  may  take  a  start  athort  the  braes,  just  to  get  ae  smack  o*  tha  braw  ^*^f*T 
that  wends  ayont  the  castle — ^hieugh !  if  I  just  had  her  in  my  oxter  thia  precioua  Hiimitau* 

**  Face  about  and  turn  to  the  left,  lads,"  said  Graham,  as  they  came  to  the  aagla  of  Ite 
mountain.  "  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  Macalisters,  at  least  from  thia  point,-  And  we  mini 
take  the  other  pass  in  our  way  back  towards  Stratiifeaghan,  for  be  our  tidingp  what  tbiiy  majt 
we  must  take  care  to  be  in  the  camp  again  before  sunset." 

<*  Oeh  t  och !  hear  ye  that,  Farquhar,  lad  ?"  said  Morrough,  ekop-fidJen,  aa  ha  lalaatantlj 
complied  with  the  unwelcome  order.  '*  Och  *  och !  I  see  it  as  p]ain*s  a  parritoh.  sha .  mnan 
joost  turn  her  back  on  the  bonpie  Highland  mountains,  like  a  bamahmant,  for  sbe^a  gaus  !• 
the  Lowlands  to  get  her  death,  an*  she*ll  never  see  the  kimmer  o'  Braemar  aay  mora." 

The  pathetic  sentiment,  uttered  by  the  honest  Highlander,  was  not  confined  entiraly  to 
himself  or  his  servitor  friend.  Even  he  who  gave  this  command  complied  with  it,  in  hia 
person,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  disappointment.  That  feeling  was  deepened  ae  ha 
tinned  to  walk  on  'in  silence ;  and  now  the  afternoon  began  to  lower,  and  a  gray  mist  to  over* 
spread  the  sky,  while  the  bare  and  bleak  hills  among  which  the  party  traveUad,  began  neatt 
to  assume  that  solemn  hue,  in  their  purple  and  sterile  wildness,  which  commonieates  ita  tiqga 
of  poetic  melsncholy  to  the  imaginstive  mountaineer  of  the  dismal  north.  Tha  tnvolualaiy 
suggestions  of  the  foregoing  night  agaiu  came  across  the  thoughts  of  Alastcr  with  a  aoct  of 
prophetic  sadness ;  his  mind  became  acutely  sensitive  with  its  own  reflaetiona,  until  tba  vary 
rocks  that  frowned  over  his  head,  and  the  glens  and  ravines  that  winded  beneath  tha  nartow 
passes  along  which  he  encircled  the  wild  mountains,  seemed  to  send  up  strange  whiqiarii^  !• 
his  ears,  or  at  least  to  his  fancy. 

At  length  A  taster  and  his  followers  came  to  the  point  from  which  ha  waa  to  hava 
hit  horn,  had  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  expected  reinlbraemeBt,  but  thia  spot  ka  waa 
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to  IcATe  behind  him  without  an/  note  to  announce  his  approaeh  to  the  camp.  They  apoB 
after  descended  into  a  glen,  which  terminated  in  the  gorge  that  led  to  the  plain  where  Mon* 
trose*8  army  lay.  Following  the  course  of  the  brook  which  winded  along  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  while  he  mused  on  the  ill  success  of  bis  dsy's  adventure,  Alaster  east  his  eyes  accident- 
ally towards  the  rocks  beyond  the  brook,  when  he  perceived  three  men  whispering  together 
quite  near  him,  and  proceeding  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage  through  the  gorge.  A  hasty 
exclamation  broke  from  his  own  men  on  their  obsefying  this  ;  and  a  second  glance  served  to 
•how  him  the  stern  and  embrowned  countenances  of  Grumach  Gordon,  John  of  Leask,  tad 
another  well-know  reiver  from  Glenskiach,  whom  Alaster  could  not  name.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  observed,  old  Gordon  took  a  few  racing  steps  down  the  bank,  leaped  the  stream, 
and  was  instantly  followed  by  his  two  companions  who»  with  himself,  had  been  dismissed  with 
disgprace  from  Montrose's  army,  and  now  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  suecess  of  their  watchful 
dodging  of  the  youth  as  he  returned,  by  which  they  expected  to  gratify  their  burning  thirst 
.  ^r  revenge. 

A  sensation,  very  unusual  to  his  bold  and  boyant  spirit,  shot  through  the  mind  of  Alaster, 
in  the  mood  he  was,  on  observing  this.  Casting  his  eyes  from  the  savage  eountenanees  of 
those  who  stood  before  him  round  upon  the  silent  and  lonely  glen  in  which  they  were,  hefdt 
as  if  the  saddening  fancies  which  had  oppressed  him  all  the  previous  day  and  night  were  now 
in  some  manner  about  to  be  realised.  But  there  was  no  time  for  reflection!  The  father  of 
his  Moina  stood  here  in  his  path,  pale  with  long-treasured  malice,  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage 
and  the  anticipation  of  immediate  revenge.  Before  Alaster  eame  quite  near  to  the  men, 
three  long  claymore  already  gleamed  in  the  red  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  which  ominously 
seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  withdrawing  his  light  from  the  glen. 

Draw  your  three  swords  against  one  man,  gentlemen?'  said  Alaster  quietly,  as  he  came* 
op.    "  This  looks  warlike,  and  somewhat  hasty  in  such  a  spot  as  this." 

'*  Are  there  not  three  of  you  too  ?**  said  Grumach  Gordon,  answering  in  Gaelicj  with  a 
triumphant  scowl,  "and  is  not  the  green  sod  as  good  in  one  place  as  another  to  settle  a  bitter 
quarrel  upon  ?"  « 

'*  The  quarrel  is  of  your  seeking,  not  of  mine,  Grumaeh  Gordon,**  said  Alaster,  iu  bit  uioal 
calm  tone,  '*  and  you  wrong  yoursdf  as  well  as  me  in  thus  pursuing  me  with  vengeful  spirit,  Ibr 
I  have  never  injured  you." 

<*  Hah ! — ^never  injured  me  f  repeated  the  old  man,  as  he  exchanged  looks  with  John  of 
Leask.  *<  I^ear  you  thb  insulting  speech  of  my  mortal  enemy  ? — But  he  u  no  true  mtm^ 
and  fears  to  meet  me  on  a  fair  field,  for  all  his  boast  and  his  glaumorie.  I  see  it  now  w«l]» 
audacious  youth,"  continued  the  reiver,  rising  in  wrath,  *' when  the  devil  with  whom  yott 
deal,  and  who  has  hitherto  given  you  the  victory,  deserts  you  under  the  broad  light  of  day, 
you  dare  not  face  me — you  are  a  coward  !" 

A  pang  passed  through  the  heart  of  Alaster  as  this  intolerable  expression  was  uttered  ^ 
and  as  he  observed  the  triumphant  sneers  of  the  other  Gordons ;  but  he  remembered  his 
TOW  to  the  gentle  Moina,  renewed  so  recently  in  his  own  tent,  and  felt  the  gold  token  at  hb 
breast,  as  if  it  burned  over  bis  heart  **  Grumach  Gordon,"  he  said,  **  I  am  an  ofllcer  in  the 
service  of  my  country ;  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  let  me  and  my  followers  pass  to 
the  oamp  in  peace." 

**  May  my  good  claymore  be  broken  over  my  head,  and  may  I  be  proclaimed  a  eoward 
like  yourself,  if  I  have  not  a  fiUl  with  you  ere  we  part  on  this  very  sod,  and  if  I  see  not 
your  blood  reeking  on  my  blade  this  night,  though  my  own  life  should  be  the  forfeit !" 

«  Old  man,"  said  Alaster,  solemnly,  "  I  bear  from  you  what  I  would  bear  from  no  nMUi. 
I  offer  you  peace  and  conciliation.  I  charge  you  for  your  own  sake,  whose  blood  I  wcmkd 
not  willingly  spill,  for  the  sake  of  your  gentle  orphan  daughter,  to  think  what  you  do." 

**  The  mention  of  this  word,  his  daughter,  seemed  to  rouse  the  old  msn's  rage  beyosd 
endurance.     "  Villain  I  viper  !  scoundrel !"  he  exclaimed.    **  Tou  have  stolen  my  daugblir 

'ftom  me you   have  bewitched  and  decoyed  by  your  arts  the  child  of  my  bosom— ^ebe  has 

lied  from  me.  and  you  have  ruined  her.     Draw,  or  I  will  plunge  ny  sword  to  the  hlH  in 
jmir  deceitful  breast.     Here,  Leask  ! — swear  with  me  I — swear  that  the  earth  on  whieh  we 
tnad  shall  drink  the  blood  of  one  of  us^or  shall  hide  on*  oorpaa  in  its  dark  woaib,  to  -te 
amde  so  even  htn  befbre  the  morning.*' 
''   As  soon  as  these  words  were  uttered  b^  the  aldinaxi»^ihftTJWiw«^^«^^M:^-^<fi^^^^»^^«^^^ 
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OM  ftep  fimrard,  and  looking  up  to  HesTen  with  their  naked  blades  ruaed  aloft*  tbejr  iieit» 
•ooording  to  the  Gaelic  eustom  upon  solemn  occasions,  thrust  the  points  of  them  tcigatiier 
into  the  earth  at  their  feet. 

**  Maistcr,**  said  Farqubar  aside,  and  coining  forward  with  a  look  of  solemn  ezcitenMnty 
**  my  dream's  rede :  this  is  to  be  a  bloody  night ;  I  heard  the  death-croak  all  day  among  the 
hills,  and  it  is  eten  now  in  my  ears.  «  There  are  some  appointed  to  die  who  are  here^  and 
aome  whom  we  see  not  now — but  I  will  stand  by  you  till  the  last.** 

**  There*s  a  wreathe  come  across  my  een,**  said  Morrough  next,  and  looking  solenoaly 
towards  the  sky,  '*  I  see  it  in  the  lift.  But  I'll  lose  my  life  in  this  glen  afore  I  bear  her 
glory  an'  honour  ca'd  a  shame  an'  a  coward.  Here's  my  claymore  for't,"  he  added,  drawing, 
^*  an'  there's  three  gude  men  of  us  to  the  wild  reiters."       ^ 

*<  Shall  I  take  your  life  with  your  own  sword  in  the  scabbard  ?**  cried  Grumacb,  gnashing 
his  teeth,  and  offering  his  point  at  Alaster's  breast. 

**  You  will  rue  this,  Grumacb  Gordon,  and  I  will  rue  it  too,"  said  Alaster,  as  he  delibe- 
fatdy  drew  his  claymore.  '*  But  I  see  there  is  a  feedom  before  us  both,  and  fiUe  most  be 
lulfiUed." 

As  their  blades  crossed,  the  old  reiver  lounged  furiously  at  first,  but  as  if  suddenly  rccol- 
Iceting  former  trials  of  the  same  kind,  he  next  fought  with  caution,  and  death  and  liib 
named  to  be  well  belioTed  by  all  to  hang  upon  their  several  exertions. 

**Is  it  not  three  to  three?"  said  Lieask,  savagely,  eying  Alaster's  men.  '*  Though  ye 
«re  servitors  and  wretches,  yet  here's  at  you  for  your  master's  sake^  and  Heaven  help  the 
last  of  a  side  P  In  another  instant  the  whole  ux  persons  were  struggling  together  in  mortal 
combat. 

Confident  in  his  own  strength  and  dexterity,  and.  anxioiis  to  spare  the  lifie  of  the  father  of 
his  Moina,  Alaster,  as  formerly,  fought  on  the  defensive,  though  he  never  found  hia  old 
anemy  so  vigorous  or  so  determined  as  he  now  was,  '  Pursuing  this  mode,  he  unconseionaly 
retreated  a  few  paces  towards  the  rocks  behind  him,  when,  as  he  parried  with  some  difficulty 
the  vigorous  sword  of  his  opponent,  bis  attention  was  arrested  by  a  sudden  cry  firom  ona'oJT 
the  combatants,  and  he  observed  Farqubar  drop  in  agony  on  the  sod,  while  the  savage  John 
of  Leask  drew  the  blade  of  his  long  claymore  slowly  firom  out  the  body  of  his  fiuthful 
aarvant.  The  shock  of  this  sight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  he  felt  the  same  sword  ring 
against  his  own  target,  as  with  looks  of  tenfold  ferocity  the  wild  reiver  joined  his  arm  in 
double  charge  with  that  of  Grumacb  Gordon,  The  necessity  of  exertion  now  added  new 
jierve  to  the  arm  of  the  young  soldier,  and  dashing  at  both  with  terrible  strength,  he  by  m 
aingle  backstroke,  which  almost  carried  the  head  from  the  shoulders  of  his  new  opponent, 
laid  John  of  Leask  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  old  chiefuin  now  drew  back  in  astonishment,  and  as  both  for  an  instant  took  brvatli, 
Alaster  observed  Morrough  M*Combich  grappling  with  his  antagonist,  the  blood  streaming 
•plentifully  from  his  bare  knee ;  and  as  they  struggled,  the  former  tumbled  disabled  into 
the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  while  the  Utter,  regardless  of  his  immediate  antagonist,  or  think- 
ing  him  dead,  came  forward  menacingly,  and  soon  joined  his  vindictive  sword  to  that  of 
Grumacb  Gordon. 

The  fight  was  again  renewed,  the  two  against  one,  and  soon  appeared  to  look  serious  to 
Alaster,  for  his  climbing  of  the  hills  all  day  had  tired  him  long  before  this  combat  was 
forced  upon  him,  and  his  strength  he  found  could  not  much  longer  avail  him  against  two 
comparatively  fresh  men.  Forced  to  retreat  towards  the  rock,  he  was  fighting  with  his  back 
near  it  with  determined  bravery,  when,  as  he.  was  making  a  spring  against  one  of  bis  adver* 
aaries,  the  attention  of  all  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  screaming  cry  from  the  height  above^ 
and  in  another  instant,  the  quick  footsteps  of  some  one  descending  the  bank  were  bendf 
nearly  behind  where  Alastef  struggled  in  this  unequal  battle.  A  second  piercing  scnam 
echoed  do«rn  the  lonely  glen,  and  immediately  after  the  sheathed  blade  of  some  intoMqg 
•tranger  was  vainly  interposing  between  the  infuriated  combatants. 

<«  For  mercy's  sake  cease !"  faintly  screamed  a  third  time  the  same  shrill  voice ;  but  in  fhf 
oagamess  of  the  strife  none  seemed  to  know  it  but  the  amaxed  Alaster,  upon  whd^  heart  it 
now  struck  so  as  almost  to  render  him  powerless*  while  the  diitractad  stranger  in  the  trtmntt 
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and  tiiws  threw  herself  befiwe  him  ei  if  determined  to  reeeife  on  her  own  ilender  bodjr  IIm 
fiirioui  blowi  defperetely  aimed  at  her  knrer* 

«< Beware f—ehiefbdn,  beware!"  shouted  Alaster,  from  a  sudden  apprehension^  aa  Im 
struggled  terribly  in  the  nudst  of  the  eonfunoo. 

«  Curse  'you  !  whoever  you  are,  that  (would  deprive  me  of  my  revenge,"  cried  the  infii* 
riated  Orumaoh-><*  there— take  the  steel— 'twill  may  be  serve  you  both!"  and  at  the  — "«r 
instant  his  long  sword  blade  passed  sheer  through  the  body  of  Moina  Gordon,  wounding 
even  her  lover  beyond,  whose  body  she  thus  shielded  with  her  own.  Another  seeond  had 
scarcely  passed,  when,  as  Alaster  caught  on  his  left  arm  the  rinking  maiden,  bis  other  oppo» 
nent,  taking  advantage  of  this  eironmstance,  succeeded  in  burying  his  sword  deep  in  tfa« 
exposed  side  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  sUggering  back,  holding  Moina  in  his  arnii» 
supported  himself  agunst  the  rock  that  had  frowned  over  this  fiital  combat. 

<*  Hold  me  up,  Alaster— my  dear  Alaster,  hold  me  up^till  I  speak,*'  murmured  the  fiunt 
voice  of  the  Highland  maiden, — *'  surely  it  was  not  by  the  hand  of  my  own  father  that  I 
have  received  my  death,"— 4md  she  trial  to  stop  with  her  trembling  hand  the  blood  that 
gushed  from  her  boeom. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  perfect  silence,  as  the  old  man  stood  gasing  on  both,  and  almoet 
gasping  for  breath,  from  his  late  desperate  eiertion.  Something  struck  him,  however,  in 
the  sound  of  the  last  voice,  and  drawing  near  to  gaae  in  the  face  of  the  drooping  maiden,  etill 
hanging  in  Alaster's  arms,  and  both  supported  by  the  rock,  his  countenance  y'^^wird  an 
ezpresion  such  as  may  not  be  described,  as  he  shouted,  or  rather  croaked,  in  an  agooy  oC 
faorror-«i 

**  Mercy  of  Heaven!  what  is  this?~b  this  Moina?— my  orphan  child,  Moina— that 
I  have  stabbed  with  my  own  hand?**  and  the  old  man  absolutely  howled  aloud  in  despairing 
eonstemation. 

**  I  told  you  you  would  rue  tl^  fotal  day,  Orumach  Gordon,"  said  Alaster,  fiuntly,^ 
**  see  yon  what  you  have  done  to  your  much  wronged  child  ?  It  was  she  who,  forced  by 
your  own  vindictive  vows,  to  adopt  this  unseemly  garbt  prevented  you  from  carrying  an  m^ 
reasonable  revenge  into  the  very  camp  of  Montroae^  while  I  have  been  a  constant  peaofr- 
maker  between  you  and  your  enemiee  for  her  sake.  Now  we  are  both  requited,  Ibr  onr 
hearts'  blood  mingles  together  on  the  green  sod  of  this  valley— and  we  shall  be  buried 
together,"  he  added,  straining  the  dying  maiden  to  hb  boeom— *<  buried  in  one  grav«  in 
bonnie  Glentowart,  and  lie  together  oold  and  quiet,  for  this  is  a  sadder  day  for  you* 
Grumach,  than  it  is  even  for  us !" 

Need  we  dwell  upon  the  petrified  look  of  the  old  man  as  he  still  gased  on  the  Uanehed 
countenance  of  his  dying  daughter,  while  all  the  cireumstanees  of  his  unquencliable  retengn 
crowded  upon  his  thoughts,  ftom  the  first  prediction  of  woe  in  the  cave  within  the  fiwest,  to  the 
impressive  curse  which  rose  in  the  fintive  hall  of  Braemar.  As  he  grasped  the  danuny  hand  of 
the  maiden,  hb  scream  of  sorrow  was  absolutely  heart-rending.  Then  when  laying  hb  ear  eloen 
to  her  fiMe,  he  heard  her  whisper  of  sincere  forgiveness,  and  received  her  touching  filial  blessings 
he  covered  hb  face  with  hb  bloody  hands,  and  stamping  on  the  earth  in  the  bitterness  of  hia 
grief,  called  upon  Heaven  in  iu  mercy  to  strike  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

■*  Alaster,  my  desir,  foithful  friend,"  said  Moina,  now  looking  up,  **  bear  me,  if  you  can,  to 
the  brdok,  and  lave  my  brow  with  the  cool  stream — for  oh !  I  am  fiunt,  and  death  bat  my 
heart.  Now,  alas !  you  seem  weak  too,  but  do  not  look  eo  sadly  on  me— we  shall  meet  i^^aia 
hereafter  !** 

He  was  barely  able  to  assist  her  to  the  brook,  and  to  Uve  her  pale  fi^e  in  the  stream,  while 
he  hung  over  her  and  kissed  her  warm  lips ;  then  with  a  brea^uog  heart  he  watched  over  lieK^ 
and  both  their  lives  seemed  last  ebbing  together. 

•*  Embrace  me.  Abater,  once  more,"  she  whispered,  -  and  bless  me  before  I  die— ah !  dear 
dear  friend alas !  b  thb  to  be  the  end  of  all  our  hopes  and  our  love?" 

As  the  dying  lovers  thus  conununed  together,  the  old  man  sat  on  a  stone  near  watching  bodi 
in  the  dumb  stupidity  of  despairing  grie(  while  the  remaining  reiver  ran  and  told  the  newa  to 
the  outer  sentineb  of  the  camp.  The  wounded  Morrough  next  erawbd  from  the  bed  of  thn 
flMHii  where  he  had  for  some  tine  bin,  and  startled  the  deep  siknee  of  the  nattmi 
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frbiflh^all  this  was  acted*  by  tbt  bowl  of  bitter  lamffntetkm  vbich  btmt  from  hia  wann  heart 
on  wkneflUDg  the  fate  of  his  beloTed  captain.  Darkoeas  noiw  bi^gan  to  gather  ortx  the  vaUej, 
«•  the  loTers  still  comforted  each  other  on  the  verge  of  death ;  bat  before  the  oioonlight.had 
&]rly  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  glen,  the  struggling  spirit  of  the  Highland  maiden  had 
Mitd  for  ever. 

The  news  of  the  eatastrophe  baring  soon  spread  in  the  eampi  n  party  of  Highland  goBtW- 
OMD  instently  proceeded  to  the  pass,  anxioos  for  the  life  of  their  brave  comrade,  whom  they 
■wished  at  onee  to  carry  to  his  tent  But  noentreaty  could  prevail  on  Alastcr  to  septrmte  him- 
«eif,  while  he  eootinued  to  breathe,  from  the  body  of  his  dgciaased  love,  and  a  aniall  sheilii^ 
anr  received  for  the  present  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  he  lay  beside  the  corpse  ftr 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  as  long  as  life  rsmained  the  happy  youth  persuted  in  rcfuung 
«ither  to  allow  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  or  to  permit  the  body  of  his  Moina  to  be  removed 
out  of  his  sight  i  but  continuing,  while  he  had  atrength,  to  moum  over  her,  to  kisa  her  oold 
Inww,  and  to  telk  to  her  as  if  she  was  still  able  to  hear  him,  he  nrarmured  constantly  of  meet- 
ing her  in  a  better  world,  nntil,  on  the  following  morning,  before  the  sun  had  aeattered  the 
mists  from  the  top  of  Cairn  Gorm,  his  own  spirit  had  Joined  hers  in  the  dim  mansions  of 
•leraity. 

The  regret,  or  rather  grief,  even  of  Montroee  hiwijf,  for  the  lose  of  his  handsome  and 
fionusing  officer,  he  gave  exprsssion  to  in  some  stanaaa  a^  estant,  said  to  be  written  by  hb 
livn  hand. 

The  Highhuid  army  now  marched  from  Stratthfoaghao,  sad  the  bodies  of  Alaster  and  of 
Moina  Gordon  were  carried  back  to  the  castle  of  Braemar.  It  was  a  morning  of  aad  and 
•Acting  excitement  that,  when  the  cold  remains  of  Cheee  two  lovers  were  •*  lifted"  amid  a 
tewniling  crowd  frtim  all  the  hills  round,  to  be  bone  to  that  grave  in  whieh  tbej  had  deaired 
to  be  buried  together.  A  sad  sight  it  was,  and  a  sore  reflection  it  afforded,  to  all  the  yoiio|^ 
hearte  then  present,  who  can  fancy  the  ddighte  whIeh  true  love  may  bring,  eoold  ite  eonree, 
•iver  in  this  world,  be  expected  to  run  smooth ;  -and  the  pieieiAg  seceam  of  the  ibud  ooeonaeh 
of  sorrow,  and  the  wild  and  aifoeting  stcaina  of  «he  bagpipes,  as  the  bodiea  were  earried  up  the 
■truth  of  the  Dee  to  the  lonely  burying-grouad  of  Oronan,  had  such  effect  on  the  moontainerr 
■mltitude,  that  cailach  or  maiden,  whoever  beard  it,  never,  it  is  said,  could  forget  it  mora. 

All  that  further  belongs  to  our  legend,  besides  the  well  known  fote  of  the  unfortunate  lioo- 
troae,  is,  that  Morrough  M*Combieh,  having  partially  recovered  of  his  wounds,  was  after- 
wards killed  in  the  bloody  field  of  Kilsyth,  in  the  Lowlands.  As  for  the  wrctebed  Grumaeh 
Gordon,  the  cause  of  this  whole  tragedy,  he  became  quite  deranged  from  grief  and  iiiusei, 
lived  for  some  time,  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man,  among  the  goate  aad  the  ea^es  in  the 
Ibstnesses  of  Blair  Athol ;  and  now,  when  many  high  names  of  the  time  have  long  been  foigottes, 
the  tragical  tale  of  the  brave  forester  and  his  Highland  maiden  is  still  told  or  sung  with  tenn 
and  moralising  among  the  solitary  glens  of  Braemar. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
**  With  tfflit  itept  m  tOkm  jcm  aU  day/'^DftTour. 

Mr  ande  was  a  genius  and  a  poet-»<»f  coone,  he  was  as  poor  as  David's  rat,  and  lived  in  a 
garret  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  loved  him  too  dncerely  to  hesitate  at  putting  my 
nedL  in  jeopardy  once  a  day  by  olimbing  the  crazy  ladder,  which  afforded  the  only  means  of 
reacUng  his  celestial  abode.  Yet  after  my  taking  all  this  trouble  it  frequently  happened  that 
Ifi>und  my  nnde  too  busy  with  the  Muses  to  bestow  any  of  his  attention  on  so  ins^fieant  an 
animal  as  his  nephew.  On  these  occasions  he  contented  himself  with  shaking  me  by  the 
hand  in  silence,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  a  joint-stool,  which  stood  dose  by 
the  window ;  for  he  occupied  himself  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  and  even  that  had  but  three 
legs  to  boast  of:  the  joint-stool  therefore,  though  not  so  dignified  a  seat,  was  in  £ict  a  much 
more  secure  and  comfortable  one. 

But  when  I  found  myself  established  on  my  joint-stool,  how  was  I  to  employ  mysdf  ? 
When  my  undo  was  sdxed  with  one  of  these  fits  of  inspiration,  they  frequently  continued 
fbr  a  considerable  time :  where  then  was  I  to  find  amusement  during  this  interval  ?  My  unde 
was  too  mudi  an  author  to  think  anybody's  works  worth  reading  except  bis  own ;  for  those  I 
happened  to  have  no  great  taste,  and  I  did  not  care  to  affiront  him  by  asking  for  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  brain.  Reading  then  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  order  that  my  eyes 
might  not  be  quite  idle,  I  employed  them  in  examining  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  oppo- 
site to  us.  By  the  help  of  a  pocket  tdescope  I  could  distinctly  see  everything  which  passed 
in  our  neighbour's  first  and  second  floor ;  and  after  indulging  myself  for  some  days  in  these 
observations,  I  became  so  well  acquainted  with  every  member  of  this  unknown  family,  that  I 
fdt  myself  as  much  interested  about  their  proceedings  as  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  it  myself. 

You  will  say  that  this  systematic  upignage  was  not  very  honourable :  I  allow  it  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  entertaining ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  bribe  you  to  approve 
of  my  conduct,  by  admitting  you  to  a  partnership  in  my  stolen  knowledge. 

The  street  which  my  unde  inhabited  was  narrow,  and  the  quarter  was  not  one  of  the  most 
fashionable :  but  the  furniture  of  the  house  in  question  convinced  me  that  its  owner  must 
certainly  be  a  man  of  considerable  opulence. '  This  owner  (for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will 
call  him  Sempronius,  for  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  by  his  actions  to  have  inquired  fbr 
his  real  name  as  yet)  this  owner  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom  I  should  vdunfarfly 
have  selected  for  the  hero  of  my  tale ;  but  be^^ars  must  not  be  choosers,  and  I  must  take  the 
good  man  as  I  find  him.  He  seems  to  labour  under  some  hypochondriacal  complaint,  and  at 
he  frequently  suffers  himself  in  his  moments  of  weakness  to  indulge  his  flUtemper,  I  have  not 
the  least  hopes  of  working  him  op  into  a  portrait  of  heroic  fortitude :  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  as  little  hopes  of  his  furnishing  my  drama  with  a  striking  character  fbr  my  villain.  It's 
true,  he  governs  his  whole  family  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  I  have  already  discovered  that  be  is 
completely  a  domestic  tyrant:  every  one  seems  to  feel  constrained  in  liis  company;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion  that  innocent  mfrth  ventures  to  show  itself 
within  its  doors.  Yet  still  I  observe  that,  with  the  same  unbendhig  gravity  with  which  he 
censures  his  wife  and  rates  his  servants,  he  recdves  every  Sunday  the  visits  of  a  distressed 
emigrant  (with  whose  worth  and  whose  wants  accident  has  made  me  well  acquainted),  to 
whose  complaints  he  seems  to  listen  with  unwearied  patienoe,  and  whom  he  never  suffers  te 
depart  with  empty  pockets.  As  the  poor  gentleman  retracei  his  steps,  I  observe  that  hit 
wdk  if  finner  and  lighter,  aad  tlial  not  unfreqaenUy  a  tear  titnlto  in  hit  ^ ;  but  l^  eiw«e 
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quits  the  street  without  turning  back,  and  with  clasped  hands  casting  a  look  of  gratitode  to- 
wards the  window  of  Sempronius's  study.  Serapronius  then  has  a  good  heart,  hut  a  most  ia- 
tolerable  temper.  Well !  well !  we  will  hope  that  his  ill-temper  proceeds  from  ill-health  and 
^m  increasing  years,  for  Sempronius  cannot  now  bo  far  from  his  grand  climacteric.  I  eon- 
elude  this  trcm  the  colour  of  his  hair,  which  here  and  there  age  hat  already  silvered. 

I  conjecture  that  he  must  be  a  merchant  of  some  kind  or  other.  MThat  makes  me  think 
this  is,  that  the  ground-floor  of  his  house  looks'  as  if  it  had  been  couTerted  into  a  magaziiie. 
Besides,  he  is  regularly  absent  from  home  exactly  at  *Change  hours :  I  am  rather  of  opinien 
that  ho  dabbles  in  the  funds. 

But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  Sempronius,  so  little  amiable  as  he  appears  to  be, 
have  obtained  such  a  treasure  as  the  wife  whom  I  am  now  going  to  describe  ?— or  rather,  how 
came  he  to  be  so  singularly  fortonate  as  to  draw  two  such  great  prizes  in  Hymen's  lottery ;  a 
lottery,  in  which  (Heaven  have  pity  on  all  poor  Christian  husbands !)  there  are  so  many 

blanks  ? — Many  years  ago  he  lost  a  wife Oh !  she  was  woKhy  to  have  been  the  empraeg  of 

her  whole  sex  I— So  beautiful so  good «"  Ton  have  teen  her  then  ?**-^  Such  wmM  ay 

uncle's  demand  one  day,  when  I  was  indulging  myself  in  enthoMaitic  bat  jost  commendatiaot 
of  the  lady  in  question)—'*  You  have  seen  her  then  ?  You  knew  her  f  **— -"Alas !  never  1  I  wu 
not  so  fortunate*' — "  But  you  have  been  told  of  her  charms  and  merits  ?'— "Not  a  ayllaible;  I 
never  heard  her  mentioned  in  my  life  " — '^  Then  pray,  how  are  ywi  so  oertain,  that  riie  wiMO 
beautiful  and  so  good  ?  " 

**  Why,  my  dear  uncle,  yoa  must  know  that  her  pfetnre  in  oO  hangs  in  the  second  wMb%  iit- 
tlog-room,  and  never  was  my  eye  gratified  by  more  perfect  features,  or  a  more  noble  oooBAa- 
nance  :  and  that  this  countenance  belonged  to  the  wife  of  -Sempronios  there  ean  be  no  ds«ht 
Sempronius  himself  (but  much  yonnger)  is  taitrodaced  In  the  piotare ;  and  the  nttitade  in 
which  the  painter  has  represented  them  sufficiently  marks  the  relation  of  the  parties :  hwWiii. 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  concluding  that  she  was  his  wife,  I  should  be  tsonvinoed  of  it 
by  the  striking  resemblance  between  her  countenance  and  that  of  a  yonng  man  about 
who  appears  to  be  our  neighbour's  son,  and  probably  is  the  only  6flli|Nlngof  this  manisfe.* 

"  Well !  sir !  well  I  so  much  for  her  beauty  and  her  marriage.     Now  sir,  granting  *hHt  liie 
was  a  wife,  what  makes  you  suppose  that  she  must  neeenarfly  have  been  a  good  one  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  she  should  have  been  otherwise.  Wliooever 
Sempronius  is  displeased  with  his  present  help-mate  he  never  fails  to  point  to  that  jiiFrti-ait : 
he  seems  to  contrast  her  conduct  with  that  of  the  object  of  his  reproof,  and  to  hold  her  ap  as 
a  model  foe  the  imitation  of  her  whole  sex ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  second  wife  (she  is 
reading  '  King  Lear  *  at  this  moment,  for  the  edition  is  Boydell's,  and  I  ean  distinctly  read  the 
title  i  so  we  will  call  her  Cordelia,  if  you  please).  Cordelia  then,  whenever  she  finds  her  patience 
on  the  point  of  being  shipwrecked  among  the  numberless  little  domestic  storms  which  the  nn« 
happy  temper  of  our  friend  Sempronius  is  perpetually  raising,  constantly  fixes  her  eyes  on 
that  mild  heavenly  countenance,  and  seems  to  ask,  '  In  this  situation  how  wonkl  yon  have 
acted  ? '  She  then  turns  to  her  peevish  husband  with  a  serene  look ;  the  clouds  of  ^spleasai^ 
which  were  gathering  on  her  brow  have  totally  disappeared ;  she  takes  his  hand  kindly,  as  if 
imploring  his  pardon  for  having  given  hfm  offence  and  never  leaves  him  till  her  winning 
manners  and  engaging  smiles  have  charmed  away  his  ill-humour,  as  David's  lyre  hanidied  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  bosom  of  the  frantic  Saul." 

"  But  pray,  nephew,  what  makes  you  be  so  certain  that  the  original  of  this  portnit,  which 
produces  such  beneficial  effects,  is  no  longer  in  existence?  ** 

"  Surely  the  presence  of  a  second  wife  is  a  proof  fhlly  sufficient  of  the  decease  of  a  ibft* 
But  there  may  be  no  second  wife  in  the  case :  Cordelia  may  be  his  daughter.'* 
Impossible,  my  dearest  uncle !  absolutely  impossible  I  A  thousand  little  oirenmstanosf, 
the  tender  familiarity  which  exists  between  her  and  Sempronius,  the  authority  with  whioh  siie 
governs  the  who^e  house,  the  intimate  yet  respectfhl  conduct  towards  her  of  her  step-son 
Edward  (you  see  I  make  no  scruple  of  christening  my  neighbours  over  again),  the  AiAff^m^*^ 
which  Sempronius  makes  in  his  behaviour  when  addressing  her  and  when  addresnn^thassid 
Edward.  No  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Cordelia  should  be  anytbbg  but  his  wife.  Bmidtii, 
to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  you  must  know  that  there  is  a  little  boy  about  eight  nr  nine 
jwnsld,  whose  features  exhibit  the  same  mfaeed  resemblaaoe  to  Cordelia  and  SenmraiBt 
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nUoh  Bdwrmili exkibU «a  fliaprattiit aid th»ladj,  of  whMt  portrait  I havii|Akaa latino 
oCneb  warn  amirobatioa.** 

CordtliatlMBlttbe  wifc  of  SeaprooiM  t  and  what  a  wife  I  Perhaps  ihaU  thaonlywo- 
naa  oo  earth  worthy  to  oooupy  tho  plaoa  of  bar  predaoewor  1  Her  whole  oouttitatioii  in  mi 
to  be  oompoeed  of  gfotleneet  and  beneTokooe ;  and,  ia  truth,  it  was  neoeesary  that  she  shoald 
be  compoied  of  such  materials,  in  order  that  the  vinegar  of  her  husband's  dispfttiMon  night  bft 
softened  down  and  rendered  supiportabie  by  the  infusion  of  her  oil  of  roses.  I  am  thoroughlj 
instructed  in  her  mode  of  lifs*  for  I  can  overlook  the  whole  of  her  sitting  room*  It  joins  on  to 
her  husband's  study,  and  here  she  passes  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Here  she  sits,  woriu^ 
writes,  and  reads :  soma  of  her  books  are  now  lying  in  the  window,  and  eyen  at  this  distanoe  I 
can  distinguish  the  names  of  *  Shakspesre,' <Cowper,'  and*Paley.'  Here  it  is  that  she  settles 
all  the  afiairs  of  her  household,  and  from  hence,  as  from  their  centre,  I  oan  see  good  ordsr» 
diligenoe,  and  economy  spread  themsel?es  forth,  and  pervade  every  department  of  her  lismily. 
DiiBnent  occupations  have  all  their  stated  hours  t  always  active,  always  employed,  without 
nojse^  without  hurry,  she  manages  that  everythbg  should  be  done  in  its  proper  time  and 
plaoe;  and  the  hand  with  which  she  governs  the  whole  machine  is  no  less  light  than  sum 
and  steady. 

I  will  only  mention  two  other  points  in  Cordelia's  character,  which  have  struck,  and  ndiich 
please  me  particularly.  The  one  is,  that  in  spite  of  her  husbsnd's  lectures  and  frequent  ap» 
peab  to  it,  she  still  suffers  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  to  decorate  her  own  private  apartment* 
Tlmother  is,  that  in  her  endeavours  to  sooth  her  husband  she  never  feils  to  be  suecesslhl, 
and  that  in  her  presence  Sempronius  always  seems  to  be  less  fjuoowy  and  less  unruly  thaa 
when  he  is  beyond  the  sphera  of  her  influence. 

Her  step*son  is  established  in  the  seoond  floor;  his  room  is  exaotly  over  his  lather's  itiidy» 
^aad  there  prevails  in  it  an  air  of  sneh  systematie  oonfuskm — books,  letters»  old  pens  and  ink- 
stands lie  so  mingled  together  upon  all  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  sheets  of  half-written  paper 
foU  of  biota  and  soratohes  are  so  oonstantly  fluttering  about  the  chaosber,  that  I  have  no  sort 
of  donbt  of  his  befaig  apoet ;  not  to  mention  a  huige  book  in  a  white  parchment  cover,  whioh 
has  qnite  the  k>ok  of  a  commoo*pUoe  book,  and  (n  which  be  frequently  writes  a  few  IhMb 
after  biting  the  top  of  his  quill  for  some  minutes,  and  takiqg  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  rooss,  aeoompanying  his  movement  by  vehemsnt  gesticulations,    I  am  also  convinced 
that  his  verses  are  generally  amatory,  and  addremed  to  no  imaginary  object    He  often  copies 
sooMithing  oat  of  the  sfaresaid  book  with  the  white  parchment  oover,  and .  seals  it  up  carsftdl j 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  always  gives  the  postman  with  his  own  hands,    Boides,  when 
he  has  secured  his  door  against  intruders  (ah  1  poor  lad  1  how  little  he  suspects  that  I  see  every 
thing  that  he  is  about)  lie  frequently  reads  over  and  over  again  certain  little  notes  (written  on  a 
fine  shfaiing  paper  with  colonrod  edges,  and  very  neatly  folded  up),  and  which  he  seldom  fails  to 
press  repeatedly  to  hislips  before  lie  arrives  at  the  end  of  them.    As  to  the  pecullsrities  of  hit 
temper,  I  observe  by  wfciat  passes  between  him  and  his  father,  and  still  more  between  him  and 
a  certain  aunt  who  frequents  the  ihmfly,  that  his  feelings  are  quick  and  susceptible,  and  that 
he  easily  takas  offence.    He  is  carsleis  and  rather  harum-scarum,  for  he  someUmes  leaves  ths 
key  in  the  secretaire,  where  all  these  predous  &iflK-dbicr  are  deposited,  and  then  suddenly 
reeoUecting  his  neglect,  ha  flies  up  stairs  to  repab  it  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  expect  him  every 
moment  to  break  his  neck  by  the  way.      He  is  benevolent,  for  he  never  sees  a  beggar  without 
relieving  hfan ;  extravagant,  for  he  receives  his  allowance  monthly,  and  it  never  lasts  abovs 
half  the  time ;  proud  and  high-minded,  for**  having  applied  to  his  fether  either  for  an  increase  of 
allowanoe  or  an  advance  (I coukl  not  exastly  ascertain  which),  and  receiring  a  refusal  in  the 
firat  instsnce,  when  Sempronius  sent  him  a  bank-note  the  next  morning  the  youth  returned 
it,  and  preferred  waiting.till  the  first  of  the  present  month.     I  observe,  too^  that  he  is  some« 
tfanes  a  little  out  of  humour  without  causa,  in  which  I  suppose  be  takes  after  his  father :  how- 
ever, his  iU-temper  never  is  vented  upon  anything  except  his  spaniel,  whom  he  feeds  all  dinner 
time,  and  who  always  sleeps  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  foot  of  his  nuster. 

As  to  Us  halthrothar,  little  Wniy,  he  is  too  young  as  yet  to  show  muoh  character ;  but  I 
am  vmy  much  mistaken  if  be  has  not  a  Redded  genius  for  the  arts.  Every  morsel  of  paper 
irirfoh  fells  hi  Us  way  is  faussdiately  covered  with  his  inventiotts.  If  his  pencil  Is  taken  frnn 
hfe^  ha  fants  about  ttt  ha  fiadi  a  pisaa  of  ooal  or  dulktwith  wfafeh  be  tsrawls  landaos^ai 
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and  figurei  orer  all  tiie  doon,  walk,  and  tables,  to  tha  graat  aaaoyiMa  of  hit  «dar49viiv 
moUier,  and  of  the  home-maid,  whose  wet  napkin  hai  no  sort  of  rapact  fdr  the  prodaetfana 
of  thb  jntenfle  Sir  Jodina.  In  a  moment  the  effusions  of  Us  genius  are  eflhced  for  ever :  trat 
in  Tain  does  \Ab  mother  seold,  and  in  vain  does  the  housemaid  serub ;  ha  sets  to  work  agaia 
widi  unabated  ardour,  and  in  defiance  of  these  enemies  of  art,  in  afewhoo^the  waUs^doors^ 
and  tables,  are  as  ftilly  deeorated  as  before. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  portrait  of  the  afore-mentioned  aunty  who,  though  not  an  Inaaaln 
of  the  ihmily,  exercises  over  it  no  inconsiderable  authority.  FVom  her  likeness  to  SemproaiaB 
afae  must  certainly  be  his  sister,  though  evidently  some  years  older :  she  is  tall,  thin,  pale,  and 
^)ien  such  a  nose  and  chin  I  She  is  almost  a  daOy  guest,  and  Sempronins  never  suflbrs  Una- 
self  to  indulge  his  ill-humours  m  her  society.  Sempronins  is  a  shrewd  long-headed  m  an,  and 
minds  the  mab  chance ;  from  the  respect  which  he  pays  her  I  conolude  that  the  old  lady  ia 
in  good  dreumstanoes,  her  own  mistrMS,  without  chUdren  and  that  her  brother  flattera  fafn- 
sdf  that  either  he  or  his  offspring  will  hold  no  contemptible  place  in  her  wOL  Nay,  I  am  not 
only  persuaded  that  she  has  no  children,  but  that  the  venerable  lady  isstQl  a  votary  of  Diana; 
whieh  conclusion  I  draw,  not  only  fromobservations  made  on  her  person  and  manners,  but  flnoaa 
the  extreme  love  and  intimacy  whieh  prevails  between  her  and  a  lai|^  tortoise-shell  caly  wliioii 
generally  lies  basking  before  Cordelia's  fire. 

This  good  lady  (what  shall  we  call  her  ?  Her  brother's  name  is  Sempronius,— >**  Anumdna  be  ; 
Amanda  she**— So  says  Sterne — Sempronia  be  her  name  then)— Sempronia  then  seems  nmob 
attached  to  her  brother,  but  Cordelia  is  evidently  no  favourite  with  her.  She  treats  her  widi 
aach  cold  and  formal  politeness.  She  so  often  bites  her  thin  lips,  as  if  desirous  of 
»  scornful  sneer,  and  which  she  takes  good  care  not  to  repress.  If  she  opens  one  of  the  voli 
placed  on  Cordelia's  table,  she  never  fails  to  clap  it  down  hastily,  with  such  a  shn^  of  tiM 
slioulders  and  such  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  then  such  a  turning  up  of  the  whites  of  her  eyea  Uk 
heaven.  PVom  the  latter  circumstance  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  good  kdy  Ima  been 
a  tttHe  bit  by  the  Methodists.  However,  Cordelia  considers  it  as  beneath  her  to  take  noUon 
of  tiiese  little  pieces  of  impertinence,  and  only  answers  the  sneer  of  oontempt  with  wbUtk  her 
aister-in-law  occasionally  fiivours  her  by  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  gentleness  and  moat  liaavenly 
forbearance.  As  to  Bdward,  he  and  his  aunt  are  at  open  enmity :  three  minutes  of  eonversation 
with  her  are  generally  sufficient  to  make  him  throw  out  fire  and  flames  {  then  he  flies  ont  of 
the  room,  and  up  go  the  whites  of  her  eyes  more  piteously  than  ever. 

Bat  undoubtedly  her  greatest  favourite  in  the  fomily,  I  mean  the  greatest  upon  two  lege, 
is  little  Willy  t  he  holds  the  very  next  place  in  her  good  graces  to  the  tortoise-shell  oaf.  Of 
this  the  young  rogue  seems  conscious;  and  proud  of  enjoying  that  sunshine  which  is  bestowed 
upon  so  few,  he  never  fails  to  welcome  her  arrival  by  a  voluntary  offering  of  his  rosy  lips,  and 
sports  and  frisks  about  her  arm-chair  as  merrily  and  as  wantonly  as  a  butterfly  flutters  aboot  n 
honey-pot ;  I  warrant  me  the  good  lady  is  seldom  unprovided  with  a  box  foil  of  sugar-plnma. 

Such  are  the  persons  who  compose  this  family,  aud  such  is  the  knowledge  whieh  I  have  ob. 
tained  of  them  daring  a  daily  observation  of  several  months.  But  lately  some  drcnasstancea 
have  occurred  which  have  excited  my  curiosity  respecting  their  concerns  more  than  usual.  I 
have  fortunately  succeeded  in  communieatuig  this  curiosity  to  my  uncle's  bosom ;  ha  lias  oon- 
sented  to  be  my  amanuensis ;  and  to-morrow  (he  provided  with  plenty  of  inlL,  pens,  and  paper, 
and  myself  fomished  with  my  aforesaid  pocket-telescope,)  it  is  our  intention  to  commence  an 
exact  and  systematic  account  of  everything  which  passes  in  the  house  of  his  opposite  aeighboor. 
I  am  to  report,  and  he  is  to  register. 

Having  completed  this  tntroductioD,  which  was  necessary  to  make  my  readers  acquainted 
with  our  dramatis  persona^  I  shall  proceed  to  my  employment — Hark  I — the  clock  strikes  ten 
i— that  is  the  hour  at  which  Sempronius  regularly  makes  his  appearance  at  Cordelia's  bieak- 
fast-table,  and  I  hasten  to  post  myself  at — My  Uncle's  Garret- Window 

Tuesday,  May  ^h,  4  o^dock. 

Your  new  appointment  of  secretary,  my  dear  uncle,  is  likely  to  be  a  sinecure  for  to-day. 
Cordelia  and  her  boy  are  just  gone  into  the  country,  and  mean  to  pass  some  days  there ;  for 
I  saw  her  maid  pack  up  two  clean  muslin  dresses  and  four  shifts  in  the  chaise  seat  Sempro« 
nius  and  his  eldest  son  dine  out :  I  saw  the  former  show  Edward  the  card  of  invitation,  ^»d 
by  his  pointing  out  a  particular  part  of  it,  I  conclude  that  he  was  bidding  him  observe  the  din* 
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BMr-hoiir,  and  take  caze  to  be  ready  in  time ;  for  punctuality  b  not  among  the  number  ofEdwar^ 
good  qualities.  However,  he  wUl  not  be  too  late  to-day,  for  he  is  dressing  at  this  moment.  A 
hackney-coach  stops  at  the  door.  Sempronias  and  Edward  are  both  gone,  so  you  may  lay 
down  your  pen,  my  dear  uncle  1 

Wednesday,  5  o'clock. 

To-day  promises  to  be  as  barren  as  yesterday.  Semprontos  has  finished  a  solitary  meal  ia 
his  own  study,  and  is  now  making  a  tooth-pick.  It  seems  he  is  not  very  skilful,  for  he  has 
already  spoiled  two  quills,  and  now  in  a  pet  be  throws  the  splinters  of  the  third  to  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  pen-knife  to  the  other.  Deuce  take  the  peevish  old  fellow  1  I  protest  his  ilU 
temper  almost  makes  me  lose  mipe.     Pll  step  up  stairs  and  see  what  Edward  is  about 

I  might  as  well  have  stayed  where  I  was ;  Edward  is  not  at  home. 

Look !  look  1  the  %tudy  door  opens ;  now  then  we  shall  have  something  interesting  p*shaw 
it*s  only  the  maiden  aunt  but  this  is  not  her  usual  time  for  visiting  us  and  bless  my  heart  1 
what  a  fuss  the  old  woman  seems  to  be  in !  She  opens  the  door  which  communicates  with 
Cordelia'k  drawing  room,  and  looks  round  to  see  whether  the  coast  is  clear.  I  protest  I  can 
as  little  tell  what  to  make  of  her  mysterious  iproceedings  as  her  brother,  who  sits  there  with 
his  mduth  open,  his  eyes  staring,  his  brows  drawn  together,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees» 
and  his  whole  body  bending  forwards.     He  is  mightily  puzzled  1 

But  now  we  shall  get  a  little  insight  inio  the  business.  The  virgin  has  seated  herself  close 
at  his  elbow,  and  with  her  nose  almost  running  into  his  ear  (I  am  sure  I  pity  him,  poor  man  I 
I  should  so  much  dislike  myself  to  have  the  old  cat  thus  near  me !)  she  opens  all  the  sluices  of 
her  eloquence,  while  her  arms  assist  her  speech  with  all  the  powers  of  gesticulation. 

Now  what  can  she  be  chattering  about?  Something  of  consequence,  that  is  certain  and  of 
no  pleasant  import,  that  is  equally  sure ;  for  Sempronius'  grows  darker  with  every  syllable 
there  f  he  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  up  in  a  rage,  but  his  tormentor  grasped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  forcing  him  into  his  chair  again,  insisted  upon  being  heard  to  the  end ;  still  do  the  symp- 
toms of  repressed  passion  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Now  then,  ay  !  now  the  lava  overflows  f 
the  man  is  absolutely  terrific  when  he  is  really  incensed,  till  now  I  had  only  seen  himplay  the 
Jupiter  Tonans,  when  little  domestic  contrarieties  had  occurred  to  put  him  out  of  his  way ;  but 
his  anger  was  merely  a  gentle  breeze  compared  to  his  present  emotions.  His  mind  is  now  agl* 
tated  by  a  tempest,  a  tornado,  a  sirocco,  burning  and  pestilential  I  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a 
passion  before.     Bless  my  soul !  bless  my  soul  1  what  can  the  old  cat  have  been  telling  him? 

All  of  a  sudden  he  leaves  off  prancing  about  the  room,  stalks  up  to  his  sister's  chair,  and 
standing  before  her,  looks  her  full  in  the  face !  an  appeal  to  her  conscience,  no  doubt ;  a  so- 
lemn inquiry,  whether  all  that  she  has  been  saying  is  not  a  falsehood  of  her  own  invention,  the 
aunt  is  highly  offended  at  the  question,  she  rises  with  great  dignity  from  berseat,  shestretchei 
out  her  yellow  arm,  and  is  going  to  call  heaven  to  witness  that — no ;  no ;  she  points  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  staircase,  and  a  contemptuous  sneer  which  accompanies  the  action  assures 
me  that  she  tells  Sempronius  that  there  lies  the  way  by  which  he  may  remove  all  doubts. 
I  am  right ;  Sempronius  bounces  to  the  door,  in  his  impatience  he  cannot  turn  the  lock ;  he 
kicks  the  door  violently,  and  at  length  it  gives  way ;  he  beckons  his  sister  and  disiq>pears.  A 
prayer-book  has  almost  forced  itself  out  of  her  pocket;  she  stops  to  push  it  back  again,  and 
then  follows  her  brother,  with  her  hands  placed  orderly  before  her,  and  the  composure  of  a  . 
saint !  Good  soul !  Bless  my  heart !  what  mischief  can  she  be  about !  it  is  growing  dusky  i. 
I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  down  into 'the  street,  and  watch  for  their  coming  out; 
then  by  dodging  them  unobserved,  who  knows  but  I  may  discover  at  last — stop  !  stop  1  I 
may  spare  myself  the  trouble,  as  I  hope  to  live  and  breathe,  the  amiable  pair  are  at  this  very 
moment  in  Edward's  chamber. 

Sempronius  stands  before  his  son*s  writing  desk,  it  is  fastened,  but  that  matters  little ;  the 
father  has  forced  the  lock,  open  flies  every  drawer,  out  flies  every  paper,  surely  no  deficiency  in 
the  counting-house,  no  suspicious  entry  in  his  books  oh  I  no :  I  have  been  too  long  intimate 
with  Edward,  and  know  his  character  and  heart  too  well :  such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible ; 
besides,  Sempronius  finds  a  purse  half  full  and  throws  it  aside  with  an  air  of  indifl(iprence ;  ha ! 
ha  I  now  I  understand  him  I  He  examines  the  secretaire,  he  suspects  that  there  is  a  private 
drawer,  yes ;  what  he  wishes  to  discover  (ah  1 1  could  tell  him  where  to  find  them  I)  are  pre- 
cisely those  very  things  which  Edward  is  most  anxious  to  hide  from  e.^«r^  ^x^^.  ^^  ^<^^«»a> 
ever  been  suffered  to  see  them  but  hit  own  and  mue  t\«i»  w^  ^V«^  ^wok^vs^Sss^^^i^s^w*  n.^ 
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itid«    Merey  upon  me !   He  hai  fonnd  them,  the  secret  ipring  hai  given  way ;  the  dimww  if 
open  1     And  what  does  it  contain  ?    Flnt  comet  a  thid^  packet  of.  Ictten,  careftilly  tied  to- 
gether with  a  riband,  colour  sky-hlae.    (Have  you  written   it  down,  my  dear  unde?     Yeiy 
well  1}     Secondly^  a  nosegay,  but  so  faded,  that  I  cannot  even  guess  at  the  flowers.     Thirdly, 
apon  my  honour,  nothing  Icm  than  a  miniature  in  a  shagreen  case  I     Senpronius  shakes  his 
head,  and  shows  it  to  his  sister ;  it  is  plain  that  he  has  never  seen  the  original.    His  sister  scaroelj 
looks  at  it,  but  shrugs  up  her  shoulders :  it  is  equally  plain  that  she  has  never  seen  the  ori- 
ginal either,  and  that  the  object  of  Edward's  attachment  as  yet  is  only  conjectured.     Tet 
Sempronlus  does  not  seem  the  least  displeased,  for  down  goes  the  miniature  on  the  floor,  ami 
away  flies  the  poor  skeleton  of  a  nosegay  out  of  the  window.     Alas  !  alas !  for  Edward,  the 
ill-natured  aunt  has  certainly  discovered  what  I  flattered  myself  was  a  secret  only  known  to 
himself  and  to  me ;  and  she  is  now  determined  to  take  ampJe  revenge  on  him  for  having  occa- 
sionally dared  to  be  of  one  opinion  when  she  was  of  another. 

While  Sempronius  is  busied  with  the  secretary,  the  antiquated  dragon  of  virtue  is  by  no 
means  idle,  she  has  been  tossing  over  Edward*s  wardrobe  for  the  careless  youth  had  left  the 
key  in  the  lock.  Her  brother  is  now  reading  the  letters  one  after  another  t  however,  their  con- 
tents seem  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  for  he  seldom  gets  through  more  than  half  a  dosen  Unei 
before  the  paper  bestrews  the  floor  with  a  thousand  pieces ;  yet  still  he  proceeds  to  inspect  the 
next  Hold  !  hold  !  Sempronia  interrupts  him !  she  has  found  a  prize  I  but  I  cannot  see  any- 
tiling  in  it  which  should  give  her  so  much  joy ;  it  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  plain  wlilte 
ilimity  waistcoat,  which  was  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  a  chair,  unconscious  of  harm,  and  medi- 
tating no  treason.  Ha  I  but  the  aunt  has  discovered  an  inner  pocket  on  the  left  side^  exactly 
on  the  place  against  which  the  heart  must  beat.  From  this  Sempronia  now  draws  forth  with 
a  look  of  triumph  a  riband  ornamented  with  embroidery  in  silver.  Well  I  I  protest,  I  can. 
still  see  no  harm  in  the  riband — Sempronia  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for  down  go 
the  remaining  letters  on  the  floor,  while  be  seizes  the  riband,  and  examines  it  olosely.  Ha  1 
now  I  comprehend !  the  letters  were  not  signed ;  there  was  a  doubt  respecting  the  writer ;  bat 
on  the  riband,  the  name  of  the  giver  was  embroidered  ;  though  whether  at  length,  or  only 
the  initials,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  however,  either  has  answered  Miss  Grimalkin's  purpose, 
for  she  draws  up  her  scraggy  neck  half  a  yard  higher ;  while  her  brother's  hce  looks  like  s 
volcano,  all  black  and  fiery,  and  away  fly  the  riband  and  the  waistcoat  through  the  windoir 
into  the  street. 

They  fall  exactly  upon  the  head  of  a  passenger,  who,  quite  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
salutation,  stops,  and  disengaging  his  head  from  the  waistcoat,  picks  up  the  riband,  whose 
glittering  ornaments,— may  I  never  speak  again,  if  it  is  not  Edward  himself! — ^he  recognizes  the 
precious  pledge  of  affection :  but  thrown  into  the  street !  He  makes  but  one  spring  to  the 
door,— rmg,  ring,  ring,  goes  the  bell,  an  old  grey-headed  footman  opens  the  door,  Edward 
rushes  in ;  the  door  closes.  I  see  that  Sempronius  and  his  amiable  sister  have  heard  the  bel^ 
ring  violently,  but  before  they  had  time  to  conj^ture  the  cause,  Edward  stands  before  them 
breathless  with  speed  and  anxiety,  his  cheeks,  burning,  his  eyes  starting,  his  mouth  open,  and 
the  important  riband  still  fluttering  in  his  hand ;  his  spaniel  too  has  recognised  his  master's 
property,  and  has  dragged  the  white  dimity  waistcoat  up  stairs  in  hb  mouth.  Edward  has  got 
no  further  than  the  door ;  there  he  stands  like  a  statue,  as  if  petrified  by  the  sight  of  the  two 
arch- foes  of  his  love,  while  the  fragments  of  t|;ie  letters  strewn  on  the  floor  leave  him  no  doubt* 
that  the  repository  of  his  dearest  secret  has  been  violated.  , 

*'  Walk  in,  young  gentleman,  pray,  walk  in ;  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company  T  cries 
the  father :  not  that  I  hear  a  syllable ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  sarcastic  polite- 
ness than  the  frequent  bowing  of  his  head,  and  the  waving  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards^ 
while  his  lips  quiver  and  his  eyes  flame.  And  now  he  points  to  the  miniature  as  a  prool^  which 
puts  the  case  out  of  doubt. 

And  how  does  Edward  look  ?  Uke  some  miserable  sinner,  surprised  inflagrofili  ?  not  he,  tmlj" 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  seize  the  mis-used  picture,  and  press  it  to  his  heart,  as  if  anxious  to 
make  atonement  for  its  having  been  treated  so  unworthily ;  and  now  he  advances  towards  hb 
father,  slowly  but  firmly,  and  with  humility  but  not  meanness,  takes  his  hand,  and  raises  it  affac* 
tionately  to  his  lips. 

Now  if  I  wen  Sempronius,  this  submissive  aistion  would  go  a  great  iray  towards  softeefisg 
mf  heart  t  I  BhoM  Bad  ii  very  6mcx\iUiTmu^Si^\JtvkVi^  ^^^ibsAhsr 
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he  ii  himtelf  uiDicIoui  ofthu  aBect,  and  i*aA«id  a/ giving  nytohU  otro  wuikoeH,  or  •hothv 
be  if  uhamed  of  jleldiag  lo  tooa,  uid  betoitxwilaeU  who  wnuld  not  foil  to  upbriid  him  fur  bit 
follv,  nh&tever  be  the  cauK,  it  ii  cerUio.  that  Edward's  huioilll;  htu  not  pniiluced  Ibe  ilewred 
effect :  on  the  contrary  Semproniui  Bcemi  to  be  more  inccaied  Ihda  before ;  and  repuliing  hia 
ton  with  violence,  the  ludden  movement  makea  bim  itriko  bis  hand  aguniL  tbe  lipi,  vhicb  wcni 
in  the  act  of  kiuingit.  Edward  iturti  back  hastily  and  covers  hi*  moutb  wiih  hii  hand k ere blafi 
but  be  eodaaToan  ia  rain  to  cooccal  tbe  blood  which  guihei  from  his  bmiwd  lipa ;  the  cambric 
fidyed  with  crimMD.  ThUsight  rousei  oven  old  grimalkia'i  seniibilitj ;  the  looki  alarmed  and 
place*  bertelf  bctweeD  them,  wbile  ihe  graipiher  brother  by  the  arm. 

And  DOW,  Initead  of  being  Semprcniiu,  if  1  were  Edward,  [  would  iland  boldly  on  the  caO' 
iciouineu  of  my  good  bteationi,  and  collecting  the  whole  GrmnBU  of  my  chBracter.  1  would  tell 
tbe  choleric  old  man,  "  And  jet,  in  ipile  of  this  ill-usage,  I  still  kits  in  spirit  with  sincere  afleotion 
tbe  hand  which  repulses  mc  so  unkindly.  Yes,  I  avow  it  I  and  my  only  fault  it,  that  1  did  not 
STOW  it  tooaer ;  aTirtuonsjnaidenpossetsesmy  wbolcheart ;  Hove  her,  and  shulllateber  while 
I  lire.  Here  U  ber  portrait ;  but  it  is  punted  here  " — and  thm  I'd  point  to  mj  heart — "  in  m>. 
lours  never  to  be  eSsced.  Perhapi  you  will  disapprovoof  m;  atlachmeot  at  firat;  but  oaly 
become  acquunled  with  ber  merits,  and  I  am  certain  of  obtaining  your  content.  Nav ;  I  iboald 
be  certain  of  it  even  at  this  moment,  if,  instead  of  tearing  her  letten^  joit  could  but  have  bad 
patience  to  read  them  through." 

Now  I'd  wager  my  pocket  telescope,  which  at  this  moment  it  innluable,  against  tbe  old 
goose-quill  with  which  you  are  writing,  my  dear  nnda,  that  as  soon  aa  tbe  blood  would  permit 
him  to  speak,  Edward  said  these  very  words,  or  at  least  something  verj  like  them.  He  showed 
l)ieminiatare,  he  pointed  to  hfi  heart,  and  afterwards  to  the  letters,he  clasped  his  bands  togetlieri 
and  raised  hii  ejes  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  such  enthusiasm,  while  attesting  the  perfections  of 
Us  mistress.  Upon  my  word,  I  did  not  give  the  hot-headed  youth  credit  for  so  much  temper 
and  good  lente. 

Semproniua  eiercisei  his  only  talent ;  he  fame)  and  storms,  and  stalks  about  the  room,  and 
cartes  and  swears,  and  coUs  heaven  and  hell  to  witness :  while  the  good  lady  sister,  having 
completed  her  benevolent  work,  sits  hy  the  window  and  looks  into  tbe  street,  qltite  unconcerned, 
and  as  if  she  had  Dothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  business. 

So  much  the  better;  now  that  her  venomous  tongue  Is  at  rest,  the  storm  begins  to  slacken. 
Sempronius  walks  backwards  and  forwards  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  Now  he  stands  still, 
and  leans  against  the  wall  with  hit  lore  finger  extended  upon  hit  cheek,  as  if  buried  in  profoand 

thought  i  he  has  come  to  a  decision;  be  advances  towards  his  son,  and Heaven  be  thanked' 

*  then  paternal  alTection  still  lives  in  bis  bosom,  for  of  his  own  accord  he  oHers  his  hand  to  Edward- 
Edward  springs  forward  eagerly  to  grasp  iL  Buttiold  I  Sempronius  draws  It  back,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  it  repeatedly  moving  upwards  and  downward  assures  me  that  he  is  laying  down  the  con- 
ditions upon  wluch  Edward  may  be  restored  again  to  favciur. 

Edward  starts  back  1  he  stands  motionlett ;  his  eye  bums;  he  seems  to  struggle  against  his 
feelings:  if  Sempronius  were  not  bis  father,'!  should  expect  to  see  the  youth  turn  his  back 
vpon  him  with  contempt.  In  short,  he  looks  to  me  exactly,  as  if  the  terms  of  peace  just  pro- 
posed had  been  "an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  maiden  io  question,  and  for  ever  T'  I  am 
certainly  right,  for  at  length  Edward  has  recovered  tbe  power  of  speech.  He  places  one  hand 
vpon  his  heart ;  he  raises  tiie  other  to  heaven  with  on  air  oF  tbe  most  determined  resolution  i 
and  with  every  word  which  be  utters  bis  courage  and  bis  enthusiasm  appear  to  increase.  But 
be  Is  not  suBered  to  speak  long.  The  tempest  again  rages  ;  Sempronius  interrupts  hit  ton  with 
«  fresh  burst  of  thunder  ;  and  now  that  the  fire  it  rekindled,  the  rattlesnake  in  petticoats  taket 
«Bre  to  throw  Inaword  or  two,  as  she  looks  over  her  shoulder  towards  the  disputants,  andkitdi 
prevents  the  flame  from  being  extinguished  a  lecondlime. 

The  Lord  be  pruaed  1  this  embarrassing  scene  at  length  it  concluded.     Scmpronius's  pastkn 

00  a  suddeo  gives  place  to  the  most  froien  composure :  he  spreads  his  armi  out  widely,  and 
with  a  sbrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  alight  iDcUnation  of  the  head,  he  prooooncea  a  tingle  decidra 
■eatence,  and  quiu  the  room.  Edward  turns  pole  i  he  looks  as  if  he  could  scarcely  credit  bit 
bearing,  and  remains  like  one  thunderstruck.  Can  yon  possibi]'  gueti,  my  dear  uncle,  what  it 
wti  that  Semproniui  said  at  parting,  and  which  produced  to  strong  an  effect  ?  For  jny  own  part, 

1  am  cMipletalj  pnulrd. 
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The  auDt,  however,  does  not  think  proper  to  make  her  retreat  at  present  No ;  she  b  pre- 
paring to  give  her  nephew  a  long  lecture ;  for  she  tarns  her  chair  rounid,  clears  her  throat  i  i  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  smooths  her  petticoats,  and  takes  a  pinch  of  snoC  Now  then  ehe 
begins. 

She  mi^^ht  spare  her  breath,  for  Edward  does  not  hear  a  syllable :  he  seems  totally  abeorbed 
in  his  own  gloomy  reflections.  The  virgin  might  have  talked  on  till  dooms-day  aaintarmptad 
by  him,  if  she  had  not  unadvisedly  taken  it  into  her  head  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  one  of  the 
letters,  which  accident  had  thrown  at  her  feet ;  and  now  as  proof  of  the  facts  advanced  In  her 
discourse,  she  proceeds  to  read  the  letter  aloud  with  a  sneering  look  and  theatrical  action.  The 
well  known  words  give  Edward  the  alarm ;  he  awakens  from  his  lethargy.  This  nnwanwiteble 
intrusion  into  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  this  scornful  treatment  both  of  his  mistress  and  *«^"Wfl^ 
at  once  restores  his  presence  of  mind.  He  springs  forward,  snatches  the  paper  from  her  hands, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  her,  bears  her  swiftly,  but  without  roughness,  to  the  Uading 
place.  She  evidently  resists  ;  her  open  mouth  assures  me  that  she  protests  loudly  against  this 
involuntary  exit :  but  she  is  already  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  threshold.  Edwaztl  doeee  and 
bolts  the  door,  and  my  eyes  behold  no  longer  this  model  of  feminine  perfection  I 

My  grief  for  this  loss,  however,  is  but  of  short  duration ;  she  bounces  Into  her  brotherls  etadfy, . 
and  renews  her  attacks  upon  him  with  incrcaied  zeal.  Scmpronius  haa  Mated  himself  at  his 
writing-desk ;  he  has  written  two  notes,  and  in  one  of  them  (which  was  wery  short)  lie  now  en- 
closes a  parcel  of  bank-bills :  he  rings  the  bell  and  sends  the  old  grey-heedied  servant  bat  with 
the  other.  Tho  annt  continues  talking  without  repose,  but  she  gets  no  answer*  Sempraoins 
walks  up  and  down  the  room,  silent,  and  gloomy,  and  without  attending  to  Jier ;  he  aeeiiM  im- 
patient for  the  messenger's  return. 

The  domestic  is  come  back — he  receives  the  other  note  with  its  iodbcure,  and  retirse  a  eonond 
lime ;  but  in  a  minute  after  I  see  Edward  undraw  the  bolt  of  his  door,  and  the  servant  enten ; 
probably,  the  good  old  man  guesses  the  contents  of  the  note,  for  while  he  delivers  it,  he  turns 
away  his  head,  and  the  back  of  his  hand  passing  over  his  eyes,  rapidly  sippeaiB  to  be  wiping 
away  tears. 

The  unfortunate  lover  receives  the  note  with  a  firm  conntenanoe ;  but  his  resolntion  only 
lasts  till  he  has  perused  4he  contents ;  the  letter  falls  from  his  trembling  hand ;  his  arms  drop 
powerless  by  his  side ;  he  rests  his  head  against  the  frame  of  the  window :  he  seems  totally  al^ 
sorbed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sensations. 

The  old  domestic  opens  a  closet- door,  and  draws  forth  a  moderate  sized  trunk :  undesired,  he 
proceeds  to  pack  up  the  contents  of  a  wardrobe,  and  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  Alas  I  alas  I  poor 
Edward  1  now  then  I  know  the  decision  of  your  unyielding  father  1  The  punishment  pronoonoed 
upon  you  for  possessing  a  feeling  heart,  eyes  for  beauty,  and  sympathy  for  worth,  is  nothing  leM 
than  banishment  from  your  paternal  mansion. 

The  trunk  is  packed  and  corded,  and  now  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  the  old  man  offers  Edward  the  key.  Edward  sees  him  not,  hears  him  not,  heeds 
him  not,  till  he  feels  his  right  hand  moistened  with  tears — he  starts  from  his  lethargy —he  looks 
down — the  venerable  servant  kneels  at  his  feet ;  he  has  clasped  the  hand  of  his  young  master 
in  both  of  his,  and  presses  his  lips  upon  it  Edward  compels  him  to  rise,  and  shakes  the  okl 
man  by  the  hand  heartily  and  kindly— he  takes  the  parcel  of  notes  from  the  floor,  and  scleetin^ 
one,  gives  it  to  his  old  attendant ;  but  the  servant  looks  at  it  with  a  melancholy  smile,  shakes 
his  head,  lays  it  upon  the  writing  desk,  and  hiding  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  he  quits  the 
apartment. 

Edward  now  proceeds  to  examine  h!S  papers.  Some  of  them  are  fastened  together  again 
with  the  afore-mentioned  blue  riband,  and  deposited  in  his  bosom— with  the  rest  he  fills  liis 
pockets  indiscriminately ;  the  bank-notes  ore  placed  in  a  small  red  morocco  case,  and  confided 
to  his  waistcoat— >the  spaniel  frisks  around  the  table,  and  every  now  and  then  I  hear  him  barlL 
joyously :  probably  he  is  aware  that  his  master  prepares  to  go  out,  and  for  his  part,  lie  is 
quite  ready  to  be  of  the  party.  But  his  gaiety  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  his  master's 
melancholy. 

Hark  1 — a  poft«haise  comes  rattling  up  the  street  I— It  stops  before  Sempronlus's  house— 
the  door  is  already  open :  the  postillion  dismounts ;  he  and  the  old  servant  are  now  In 
BdwMrd*i  room,  and  can7  ^^^  ^  ^'^^'^  between  them  I— What,  then,  my  poor  friend  Edwardi 
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am  I  quite  to  lose  you  ?— AVill  your  severe  father  not  even  suffer  you  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  him? — Now,  by  my  soul,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  > 

The  trunk  is  tied  on — the  postUIion  is  on  his  horse — the  chaise-step  is  let  down^the  old 
8er\*ant  appears  again  in  Edward's  room— Edward  starts  up,  and  follows  him,  evidently  making^ 
a  violent  effort  to^tear  himself  away ;  but  when  he  reaches  the  door,  he  stops,  and  turns  to 
take  a  melancholy  farewell-look  of  that  chamber,  which  perhaps  he  has  inhabited  even  from 
his  earliest  years,  where  he  has  passed  so  many  happy  and  so  many  bitter  hours,  where  he  has 
so  often  smiled  and  so  often  wept,  which  he  now  quits,  and  probably  for  ever ! — He  draws  bis 
hat  down  over  bis  eyes,  and  as  he  passes  the  threshold  I  can  see  his  knees  tremble  \ — Alas ! 
poor  youth  I  with  a  broken  heart  do  you  quit  your  father's  dwelling ;  it  seems,  that  even  to  say 
farewell  to  your  stem  judge  is  forbidden  you  ! — Oh  1  suffer  with  patience ;  suffer  with  firmness ; 
preserve  your  good  heart  pure  from  every  too  bitter  reflection  upon  him,  who,  harsh  as  he  is, 
is  still  your  parent.     He  has  ceased  to  act  as  a  father,  but  never  forget  that  you  are  a  son. 

I  am  too  much  grieved  by  Edward's  departure  to  attend  with  any  patience  to  the  amiable 
pair  in  the  study  below ;  they  may  do  what  they  please,  for  I  will  not  honour  them  at  present 
ftrith  my  attention.  Therefore,  my  dear  uncle,  you  may  lay  down  your  pen  for  to-day ;  into 
the  bargain,  in  half  an  hour  more  it  will  be  too  dark  for  me  to— 

'Sit  down  again !  sit  down  again,  my  dear  uncle !  Edward  is  not  yet  gone !  At  this  moment 
be  stands  before  his  mother*s  picture,  which  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  hangs  over  the  sofa  in 
Cordelia's  sitting  room— his  eyes  are  rooted  upon  those  beloved  features — *'  Ah  I  mother !  *' 
methinks  I  hear  him  say,  *<it  is  well  for  you  that  you  sleep  in  the  fpmve !  It  is  well  that  you 
are  not  here  to  see  your  <mly  son  banished  fron  the  house  and  heart  of  his  father,  and  to  kiss 
away  these  tears,  which  you  would  surely  mingle  with  your  own  !  Perhaps,  were  you  still 
alive,  all  this  would  not  happen ;  perhaps  you  would  fold  your  arms  round  the  son,  who  to-day 
is  thrown  out  upon  the  wide  world  without  shelter,  and  then,  when  my  father  heard  the  prayers 
of  an  agonized  mother  pleading  for  her  only  child— oh  !  were  you  but  alive,  my  mother ! — 
were  not  your  place  now  filled  by  a  stranger  V'  _ 

No,  no  1  these  last  sentences  Edward  did  not  say — I  wrong  his  justice ;  he  is  not  so  un- 
grateful for  all  Cordelia's  kindness;  for,  see !  he  fastens  the  sflver-embroidered  riband  round 
an  alabaster  vase,  which  stands  on  Cordelia's  chimney-piece ;  doubtless  he  wishes  to  convince 
.  his  step-mother  that  he  thought  of  her  at  parting,  and  has  bequeathed  her  this  precious  gift 
of  love  as  a  silent  memorial  of  his  undiminished  friendship— oh !  she  will  certainly  find  your 
legacy,'  poor  Edward,  and  ^her  own  feeling  heart  will  interpret  to  her  the  intentions  and  the 
sentiments  of  yours ;  she  will  often  think  of  you  while  absent,  will  labour  incessantly  to  effect 
your  return ;  and  while  Cordelia  remains  there,  you  will  not  be  quite  forgotten  within  the 
dwelling  of  your  father. 

Again  he  turns  to  his  mother's  picture,  near  it  hangs  a  small  sketch  of  it  in  Indian  ink,  the 
production.of  Willy's  all-imitating  pencil ;  it  is  drawn  upon  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  fastened 
against  the  wall  with  a  pin,  thus  (with  the  true  vanity  of  a  youthful  artist)  boldly  challenging 
a  comparison  with  the  original.  There  are  a  thousand  defects  in  the  drawing ;  but  even  from 
hence  I  can  see  that  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  resemblance.  Edtirard  eagerly  snatches 
t}ie  paper  firom  its  place,  and  then  having  pressed  his  lips  with  pious  enthusiasm  upon  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  he  hastens  from  the  apartment  as  abruptly  as  if  he  dreaded  lest  his  father 
should  appear,  and  deprive  him  of  his  newly-found  treasure. 

Edward  Is  in  the  chaise— the  post-boy  flourishes  his  whip— Edward  is  gone  ! 

'Friday  morning. 
"l  have  nicked  the  very  moment :  Cordelia*s^haise  stands  before  the  door,  and  the  old  ser- 
v'ant  and  the  maid  ore  busy  in  taking  out  the  seat,  and  several  parcels.  The  drawing-room 
door  opens,  and  gay  as  a  lark  little  Willy  comes  jumping  into  the  chamber.  His  mother  then 
cannot  be  fisr  off.  He  carries  a  roll  of  paper  under'his  arm,  as  black  and  smoky  as  if  it  were  a 
manuscript  dog  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum ;  he  unrolls  it  and  holds  up  the  contents  to 
admire  theu-  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  Now  I  understand  what  makes  the  boy  seem  so 
proud  and  so  happy :  at  the  house  where  he  has  been  visiting,  he  discovered  two  old  coloured 
prints,  one  representing  a  battle,  and  the  other  a  hunting-match ;  and  his  good-natured  host 
has  gratified  the  future  Raphael  by  making  kirn  a  present  of  them  both.  Well,  Waiv^thijL  ;& 
a  treamra  indeed ! 
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*  Bui  .isee  I  his  mother  makes  her  appearance^the  old  domestic  follows  ner.  Ah !  fSben 
she  has  already  heard  of  Edward's  banishmeDt ;  I  could  swear  it  by  her  palo  conatenanoe  and 
dejected  air.  Without  taking  off  her  pelisse,  she  walks  slowly  towards  the  soft,  lests  her* 
self  upon  it,  and  leaning  her  arm  upon  the  table  and  her  cheek  against  her  hand,  ahe  aeems 
buried  in  thoughts  evidently  of  no  pleasant  nature — she  now  addresses  a  few  short  qaestioot 
to  the  servant ;  his  answers  arc  equally  brief— he  is  dismissed  and  Willy  is  ordered  to  aooom- 
pany  him. 

Cordelia  is  now  alone — she  sits  with  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet* 
Now  she  raises  them  to  heaven  as  if  she  uttered  a  mental  prayer,  and  then  wipei  awiy  a  tear. 
Ah !  her  husband  has  long  accustomed  her  to  the  expression  of  this  silent  grief— die  rieef, 
and  paces  up  and  down  the  chamber  with  an  absent  look ;  now  her  eye  rests  npon  the  flower 
vase,  round  which  the  embroidered  riband  is  fastened  1 — she  stops— die  aeema  to  be 
endeavouring  to  recollect  where  she  had  seen  it  t>efore-- she  unties  it,  and  whOe  she  reads  the 
silver  characters,  a  melancholy  smile  plays  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  shakes  her  heed  de» 
jcctedly.  Now  she  unlocks  a  small  japanned  cabinet,  in  which  she  is  aeeostomed  to  keep 
her  most  valuable  ornaments,  and  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  which  she  deposits  the  en- 
hroidcred  riband — ^now  suddenly  she  closes  the  cabinet,  locks  It,  and  conceals  the  kef  fai  her 
pocket. 

The  door  opens— Sempronius  enters.  Oh !  then  she  had  heard  him  coming  op  stabs. 
He  has  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  and  probably  Is  just  come  oat  of  Ms  oonnttogi-hoaso 
(I  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  house)  to  welcome  his  wife  on  her  return  hone. 
The  visit,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  to  his  taste ;  he  looks  Hke  a  Khoolboy,  who 
has  committed  some  fiiult  and  expects  to  be  scolded  by  his  tutor.  The  first  oomplfanents  are 
over,  and  the  interviejr  becomes  quite  comical ;  he  evidently  does  not  wdl  knoir  how  to 
begin  the  relation  of  what  has  occurred  during  her  absence,  and  she  for  her  part  doee  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  give  him  the  least  assistance.  They  are  both  sOent ;  he  hnms,  and 
haws,  and  scrapes  the  carpet  with  his  feet,  and  sits  by  no  means  comfortably  upon  Us  diahv 
Bravo !  how  unusually  polite  the  man  is  grown !  he  insists  upon  helping  Cordelia  to  take  ofT 
her  pelisse,  the  pelisse  is  folded  up,  and  yet  the  conversation  does  net  get  on ;  Senipronlns 
walks  to  the  window,  and  draws  one  of  the  Venetian  blinds  quite  up.  Thank  you,  good  sir  I 
it  was  very  much  in  my  way,  but  now  I  can  see  what  you  are  about  mnch  better ;  he  picks 
up  a  knitting  needle,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor ;  he  looks  out  of  whidow,  and  heats  time 
against  the  frame  with  his  fingers ;  now  he  walks  to  the  fire-place,  and  sets  his  watch  hj  a 
small  chamber-clock  which  stands  upon  the  mantel-piece :  the  clock  is  out  of  order,  and  has 
not  gone  for  these  nine  days  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

But  Cordelia,  whose  gentle  heart  cannot  hear  to  see  any  human  being  soffer,  however 
deservedly,  now  relieves  him  from  his  painful  embarrassment ;  fihe  rises  from  the  so^  with  a 
look  at  once  expressing  the  most  friendly  interest  and  the  most  dignified  reproach,  she  ehutps 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  she  leads  him  back  to  the  sofa,  and  places  him  before  the  portrait 
of  his  deceased  wife ;  there  is  something  so  noble,  so  exalted  in  her  look  and  attitude,  tliat 
she  appears  to  me  like  a  superior  being  I  how  clearly  does  her  countenance  express  that  die 
says  at  this  moment  to  her  husband,  *'  Could  yonder  lips  now  say  to  you, '  Thou  harsh  !iither» 
where  is  my  son?' — To  such  a  question,  what  answer  could  you  make?** 

He  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  ground ;  he  dares  not  look  upon  the  face  either  of  the  Inanimate 
mother  of  his  child,  or  of  her  living  representative. 

And  now  the  excellent  woman  implores  him  not  to  be  cruel  to  his  son  and  to  himself, 
while  she  gives  unrestricted  course  to  her'tears,  and  while  she  endeavours  to  awaken  his 
feelings  by  caresses,  which  express  the  most  heartfelt  interest  and  good  will,  and  can  Sempro- 
possibly  resist  her  entreaties  ? 

No»  no  !  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  he  were  not  already  so  very  much  in  the  wrong ; 
he  feels  that  to  give  way  at  all,  would  now  be  to  confess  that  in  the  whole  aflklr  his  harshness 
had  been  inexcusable ;  false  shame  prevents  his  retracting  the  sentence  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  pronounced.  Unless  Edward  were  declared  to  be  an  undntifol  son,  he  slioidd 
be  tacitly  proved  to  be  himself  the  most  unnatural  of  fathers.  He  therefore  wilfttOj  hardem 
hh  heart  and  bhnds  his  judgment,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  eonvictioii  of  hit  error,  and  he 
nonr  begiDs  along  and  animated  narrative  ot  «A  \:tia\Yiia  v^nn^  ^^\\Ai«\'«Mfik^QEaikV 
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at  his  elbow,  in  ord«r  that  I  pnight  set  him  right  occasionally  in  point  of  hittorical  fact,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  love  which  I  bear  his  good  lady  sister,  who,  if  I  had  the  management  of  the 
brush,  should  not  be  painted  in  this  family  picture  in  colours  too  flattering. 

Semprooius's  narrative  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  his  wife,  but  at  least  he 
has  contrived  to  talk  himself  once  more  into  a  persuasion  that  everything  which  be  has  done 
has  been  perfectly  proper.  It  was  visible  how  his  importance  and  self-satisfaction  increased 
with  every  succeeding  period,  for  the  longer  he  talked,  the  redder  grew  his  face  and  the  more- 
violent  his  action ;  at  first  his  only  object  was  to  conceal,  under  an  appearance  of  resentment, 
how  much  CordeliiTs  representations  had  afl*ected  him ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  working 
himself  up  into  a  real  fury,  which  has  now  got  such  complete  possession  of  his  mind  as  eveo 
to  make  him  unjust  towards  Cordelia.  Her  tears  which  stream  afresh— the  sudden  glow 
which  flushes  her  pale  cheeks— the  look  of  mild  reproach,  which  she  casts  upon  her  accuser, 
and  which  declares  herself  fully  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  her  conscience — all  these  cir- 
cumstances can  have  no  reference,  except  to  some  severe  reproof  which  Sempronius,  in  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  has  just  pronounced  against  his  admirable  wife.  Perhaps  he  accuses  her 
of  countenancing  his  son  in  his  disobedience,  perhaps  she  has  be,cn  long  the  confidante  of 
Edward's  love  affair,  perhaps  she  is  acquainted  with  the  maiden  in  question,  and  it  waa 
through  her  means  that  her  step-son  first  formed  an  acquaintance  which,  according  to  Sem- 
prooius's view  of  the  business,  threatens  to  overturn  that  prosperity  and  respectability  whicb 
he  has  been  labouring  all  his  life  to  establish.  Whatever  be  the  fault  laid  to  CordeliaV 
charge,  at  least  her  husband  ceases  to  reproach  her  with  it  for  the  present.  The  church 
dock  stikes — I  suppose  that  it  reminds  him  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  Exchange,  for 
be  quits  the  room  abruptly,  and  bangs  the  door  aft  er  him  with  such  violence  that  he  makes- 
all  the  windows  rattle.  Business  also  calls  me  away  myself,  therefore  farewell,  my  dear 
uncle,  till  after  dinner. 

Friday  afternoon. 

Sempronius  dines  at  four ;  the  meal  to-day  has  been  unusually  short.  It  is  not  yet  five^ 
and  Sempronius  has  already  shut  himself  up  idone  in  his  study,  a  certain  sign  that  he  it 
still  out  of  temper.  Ah  !  Cordelia  ia  never  out  of  temper.  With  a  resigned  melancholy  air 
she  is  seated  at  her  piano-forte.  A  small  upright  book  is  open  before  her ;  to  judge  by  it» 
dark  blue  cover,  and  by  the  small  proportion  which  the  music  bears  to  the  words  printed 
at  the  bottom,  1  suspect  that  she  is  singing  something  out  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  "  Scotch 
Melodies  ;*'  probably  some  plaintive  air,  which  accords  with  the  present  disposition  of  her 
thoughts.  At  least  the  slow  movement  of  her  fingers,  the  expression  of  her  countenanoe, 
and  her  head  reclining  a  little  (but  only  a  little)  tow(^ds  her  left  shoulder,  convince  me  that 
she  must  be  playing  an  adagio. 

A  girl  enters  with  a  band-box.     Surely  I  have  seei^  her  face  before.    Oh !  now  I  recollees 
her ;  she  carries  out  parcels  for  the  milliner,  who  lives  a  few  doors  further  down  the  street. 
She  opens  her  band-box ;  but  Cordelia  shakes  her  head.     It  seems*  that  she  wants  nothing  of 
that  kind  at  present ;  but  when  refused  in  so  gentle  a  manner,  why  should  the  girl  look  so 

frightened  ?    She  casts  a  look  of  apprehension  round  her. Hey-day !— she  has  suddenly 

snatched  a  letter  out  of  her  band-box,  thrown  it  into  Cordelia's  lap,  and  now  she  runs  dows 
stairs  ready  to  break  her  neck.  The  ambassadress  must  know  but  little  of  Cordelia,  if  she 
supposes  that  she  will  receive  a  letter,  which  reaches  her  by  so  mysterious  a  oonvejraooe. 
Accordingly  she  has  already  quitted  the  piano-forte  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive— the  letter  has 

fidlen  on  the  ground,  and. but  softly !  she  stops  suddenly  with  her  hand  resting  upon  the- 

lock  of  the  door.  The  letter  which  now  lies  on  the  carpet  has  caught  her  eye ;  die  cer- 
tainly must  have  recognizad  some  well-known  hand-writing. 

She  has  1— ^e  springs  towards  the  letter,  seizes  it  eageriy,  and  conceals  it  in  her  bosorar 
while  a  deep  crimson  overspreads  her  face.  She  now  opens  the  other  door  opposite  to  that 
by  which  the  mUliner  left  her;  probably  it  leads  to  her  bed-chamber,  which  is  fn  the  badk 
part  of  the  house ;  the  door  doses,  and  I  see  Cordelia  no  longer. 

What  eaa  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?    Surely  I  know  Cordelia  too  well  to Is  it  pes* 

•Sble  that  I  should  have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  her  character  and  prindples?  Nayr 
U I  Sad  ■QTMlf  decdved  here  in  my  notions  of  fismde  virtue,  I  win  never  look  for  it  elsewhere- 

Ha  1  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  vystery  win  be  i&ikTVi«'^^Va^^\BMift.  ^oAs^jt^ft^is^'^  tsassmr. 
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The  staircase  door  is  thrown  open,  and  Sempronia  makes  her  appearance,  and  hands  into 
the  room  (not  very  gently  or  politely  I  must  confess)  the  miUioer*s  apprentice !  The  ve- 
nerable virgin  seems  to  be  in  a  great  heat !  What  has  happened?  I  suppose  she  met  the 
girl  on  the  stairs ;  and  if  she  was  hurrying  down  them  as  quick  as  she  bolted  ont  of  the 
drawing-room,  no  wonder  if  she  excited  suspicion  in  the  fair  bosom  of  Mijts  Grimalkin,  who, 
I  warrant,  has  brought  her  back,  in  order  that  she  might  examine  her  quite  at  her  ease. 

The  examination  is  not  a  very  quiet  one.  Our  dearly  beloved  aunt  is  somewhat  more 
iriolent  than  becomes  a  grand  inquisitor ;  and  the  supposed  culprit  does  not  seem  to  want  for 
spirit.  Now  they  both  talk  together.  If  I  were  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  this  family,  I  should  think  that  Sempronius  had  imported  two  fish' wives  from  Billingsgate. 

The  music  of  these  two  nightingales  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  master  of  the  hooae, 
and  he  leaves  his  study  to  enjoy  it  more  distinctly.  He  inquires  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar ; 
but  the  ladies  talk  on  without  listening  to  him.  Sempronia  examines  the  band -box;  the 
milliner  with  sarcastic  politeness  turns  out  the  contents  of  her  pockets,  and  begs  the  virgin 
to  convince  herself  that  there  is  nothing  concealed  in  her  thimble  and  a  silver  nutmeg^grater. 
Now  the  storm  r^es  more  violently^ than  ever,  till  Sempronius  bursts  out  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  terrifies  them  both  into  silence.  He  menaces  the  girl  with  his  finger.  He 
points  down  the  street.  Ay,  I  suppose  he  thrcalcns  her  with  a  complaint  to  her  mistress, 
Ibr  she  begins  to  look  uneasy,  keeps  edging  away  towards  the  door,  and  at  last  appears  to 
liAve  considerable  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  to  make  her  escape  in  a  whole  skin. 

Sempronia,  however,  seems  more  martially  inclined  than  ever  since  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  She  proceeds  to  harangue  with  the  most  violent  action,  heedless  of  her  brother's 
impatience,  while  he  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  but  on  a  sudden  he  stands  still,  and 
stares  her  full  in  the  face,  while  his  countenance  expresses  the  greatest  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment Some  important  word  has  escaped  her,  which  evidently  has  touched  the  master- 
string  of  his  whole  united  sensibilities.  She,  too,  seems  considerably  embarrassed  at 
the  hardy  assertion  which  has  just  fallen  from  her.  She  is  silent ;  but  now  she  makes  up 
her  mind.  She  strikes  her  right  hand  closed  against  the  open  palm  of  her  left  with  a  look 
of  diabolical  determination,  and  then  seizing  her  brother's  arm,  draws  him  back  again  into 
his  study,  and  shuts  the  door. 

The  secret  which  she  is  now  disclosing  is  clearly  no  trifle.  How  uneasy,  how  gloomy 
seems  Sempronius  1  Now  he  starts  from  his  chair,  opens  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room,  looks  in  to  ascertain  that  nobodv  is  there,  then  enters,  and  motions  to  his  sister  to 
follow  him ;  the  sweet  creature  does  not  require  to  be  told  twice,  They  approach  Cor* 
delia's  writing  dcsl^;  it  is  unlocked — now  shame  upon  him !  He  is  examining  the  pens  to 
see  whether  they  have  been  used  lately ;  while  his  worthy  sister  inspects  the  inkstand  in 
hopes  of  discovering  some  fallen  drops  upon  the  brink  of  it,  and  feels  whether  there  is  any 
remaining  warmth  to  be  perceived  in  the  sealing-wax. 

They  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  are  now  returning  to  the  study.  Sempronius,  however, 
comes  back  to  the  writing-table,  and  counts  the  sheets  of  paper,  in  order  that,  if  his  wife 
should  carry  on  any  correspondence  unknown  to  him,  the  deficiency  of  a  sheet  may  apprize 
him  of^he  fact.  Ah  I  my  worthy  friend,  how  richly  do  you  des^ve  the  fate  of  which  you 
are  so  apprehensive. 

i  am  tired  of  this  tete-d-tdte.  Is  nothing  to  be  discovered  in  the  other  apartments?  Stay, 
did  I  tell  you,  my  dear  uncle,  that  there  is  an  old  lumber-room  which  joins  Edward's  forsaken 
bed-chamber?  As  nobody  ever  enters  this  place,  except  to  store  away  empty  boxes  or  useless 
furniture,  Willy  is  here  secure  from  interruption,  and  has  accordingly  selected  it  for  hi? 
painting-room.  Here  he  passes  hour  after  hour  in  scratching  and  daubing,  and  here  he  is 
established  at  this  very  moment.  The  two  coloured  prints  are  Stretched  against  the  wall, 
and  he  often  sdlspends  his  work  to  gaze  in  admiration  upon  the  gorgeous  assemblage  of  reds, 
and  blues,  and  greens,  and  yellows;  an  assemblage,  however,  which  he  is  unable  to  rival  in 
his  present  performance ;  for  he  has  emptied*  all  his  shells  of  paint,  and  has  no  better  resoorce 
than  the  inkstand. 

The  work  is  complete.  He  seems  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  it.  He  opens  the  whndow 
and  holds  the  piece  of  paper  out  of  it,  waving  it  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  that  the 
ink,  which  he  has  not  spared,  may  dry  in  the  open  air  the  sooner.     If  he  would  bnt  torn  bhn* 
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felf  ever  lo  little  more  to  the  right,  I  should  be  able  to  favour  him  with  my  opioion  of  his 
performance.  That  will  do,  my  little  friend.  Upon  my  word,  very  clever.  I  never  saw  s 
more  striking  resemblance  1  'TIS  the  aunt*s  profile,  and  as  ugly  as  life.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking it ;  not  a  wrinkle  about  the  comers  of  her  little  fiery  eyes  is  omitted ;  the  twist  of  her 
nose  is  hit  off  to  a  nicety,  and  the  fallings  in  of  her  toothless  mouth  (though  perhaps  rather 
overdone)  is  excellently  preserved ;  nay,  he  h^s  not  forgotten  even  the  great  wart  with  which 
her  chin  is  decorated.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  a  flattering  one,  but  the  portrait  is  the  very 
counterpart  of  nature  in  all  her  undisguised  deformity.  But  what  can  have  induced  the 
young  rogue  to  employ  his  pencil,  or  rather  his  pen,  on  such  an  unpromising  subject  ?  Thii 
is  the  first  caricature  that  I  ever  saw  him  attempt;  and  if  it  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  the 
original,  I  am  afraid  that  the  painter's  reward  would  by  no  means  be  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature. 

He  still  stands  before  the  window,  and  seems  to  be  holding  forth  to  himself.  He  uses  a 
great  deal  of  stiff  action,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a  speech  out  of  a  play.  He  stops,  and  ap-> 
pears  embarrassed.  Now  he  takes  a  book  from  the  table,  looks  into  it,  sets  it  upright  and  open 
against  the  window,  and  proceeds  again  in  his  recitation  with  renewed  spirit.  I  thbk  I  can 
make  out,  a  G  and  an  F.  Stay,  oh,  I  see^ — *  Gay's  Fables.*  Every  now  and  then  he 
stops,  and  looks  anxiously  up  the  street ;  *tis  by  that  way  that  his  aunt  always  comes,  and  this 
is  about  the  time  that  she  usually  pays  her  evening  visit. 

I  have  it,  I  have  it ;  he  has  some  favour  to  ask  of  his  aunt,  and  hopes  to  bribe  her  to  grant 
it  by  repeating  a  newly-acquired  frible  of  Gay,  and  by  showing  her  that  he  has  past  the  time  Of 
her  absence  in  retracing  her  beloved  resemblance.  Oh,  poor  Willy,  I  fear  that  if  such  is  your 
intention,  your  portrait  will  be  thought  much  too  like  to  be  pleasing.  It  seems,  by  his  lookfaig 
80  often  into  the  street,  he  is  not  aware  that  Sempronia  has  been  in  tbc  house  above  this  half- 
hour. 

He  begins  to  suspect  it,  for  be  puts  his  drawing  into  his  pocket,  gives  a  parting  look  to  hit 
tawdry  prints,  takes  up  the  box  containing  the  empty  colour-shells,  and  away  ho  goes.  The 
empty  colour-shells?  There,  then,  we  have  the  key  of  the  whole  mystery.  He  is  am. 
bitious  of  making  a  picture  all  red  and  yellow,  like  his  favourite  prints ;  but  his  colour-shella 
must  first  be  replenished,  and  this,  then,  is  the  favour,  to  obtain  which  he  has  given  hinuelf  so 
much  trouble. 

Cordelia  has  just  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  She  is  already  gone  again.  She  only 
looked  at  a  card  which  was  stuck  over  the  mantel-piece,  took  a  key  from  a  bunch  which  was 
in  the  drawer  of  her  writing-table,  and  immediately  left  the  room  with  it. 

Willy  has  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  has  heard  his  aunt's  voice  in  the  adjoinfaig 
closet,  for  he  advances  towards  it.  Probably  the  tone  is  not  encouraging,  for  he  hesitates, 
and  opens  the  door  softly,  and  by  degrees,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  field  of  action,  before  he 
commences  the  attack.  Sempronius  looks  as  black  as  a  live  lobster,  and  his  sistenas  red  as 
a  boiled  one.  Willy  seems  not  to  admire  the  appearance  of  either,  and  draws  his  little  coriy 
head  back  again ;  but  his  aunt  is  already  aware  of  the  young  spy's  vicinity,  and  before  he  can 
effect  a  retreat  she  has  taken  him  into  custody.  Now,  then,  placing  him  between  her  knees, 
and  compelling  him  to  look  her  full  in  the  face  (how  can  she  be  so  barbarous  ?)  she  insists 
upon  his  making  an  exact  confession.  Perhaps  she  suspects  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to 
overhear  what  she  was  saying  to  Sempronius. 

The  poor  child  weeps,  and  protests  his  innocence.  Now  she  loses  all  patience,  and  drags 
him  by  the  arm  to  the  window,  which  she  opens.  What  I  is  she  threatening  to  throw  him 
out  of  it,  unless  he  instantly  confesses  himself  guilty  ?  No,  no ;  not  so  bad  as  that ;  she  is 
only  going  to  bring  fbrward  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  charge  so  convhicing  that  there  can  be 
no  denying  it.  She  points  to  the  story  above ;  she  holds  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  the  window, 
and  waves  it,  just  as  Willy  did  the  portrait.  She  saw  him  then,  and  probably  thought  that 
be  was  making  signs  to  somebody  in  the  street  Did  she  take  the  paper  for  a  letter  ?  Per* 
haps,  too,  for  one  written  by  his  mother.  Was  there  ever  such  a  lynx  in  petticoats  I  I  an 
half  afraid  that  her  keen  eyes  will  discover  me  with  my  telescope  at  the  Garret- Window,  and 
then  I  shall  be  suspected  to  be  the  lover  in  this  romance.  Fortunately,  this  business  can  be 
easily  explained.  Don*t  be  so  frightened,  my  little  friend,  you  need  only  put  your  hand  is 
your  left  pocket,  and  your  deceiver  wQl  be  oonfeunded. 
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And  that  U  exacUy  wbat  h«  does.  With  trembliog  handi  he  draws  forth  the  httt  prodoe- 
tion  of  his  genius.  She  opens  it  eagerly ;  nay,  there  is  certainly  no  mistaking  the  sobjeet; 
and  Doi?»  Willy,  now! — there's  a  glorious  subject  for  your  pencil!  Le  Brun's  'Paasioot* 
exhibit  nothing  to  be  compared  with-it.  Unluckily  she  does  not  aSow  him  time  to  study  her. 
To  tear  the  paper  into  a  thousend  pieces— to  apply  so  hearty  a  slap  on  his  check  as  lefl  five 
white  marks  behind  it — seize  him  by  the  arm,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  room,  slapping  the 
4loor  io  his  face — was  the  work  of  but  a  singli  minute.  The  unfortunate  little  artist  retires 
sobbing,  to  mourn  over  the  annihilation  of  all  his  air-built  caetles. 

The  closet-confercoce,  too,  is  at  an  end.  Our  beloved  aunt  has  done  all  the  mischief  in 
her  power,  sees  no  prospect  of  doing  more  at  present,  and  therefore  takes  her  departure  qv&tt 
satisfied  with  herself. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  this  business  at  all.  Cordelia 
out  just  as  the  postman  was  going  through  the  street ;  she  sent  the  old  fiootman  back  for 
thing,  and  seized  the  moment  of  his  absence  to  give  a  letter  into  the  postman's  care ;  there 
was  a  hurry  in  her  manner  of  giving  it,  and  she  coloured  so  suddenly  and  so  deeply,  that  I  am 
-certain  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  business.  In  all  probabOtty  this  letter  was  an  answer  to 
that  which  she  received  firom  the  milliner.  I  begiu  to  grow  very  uneasy ;  it  is  at  least  certafai 
that  Cordelia  carries  on  a  correspondence,  unknown  to  her  husband,  with  some  person  in 
London,  for  it  was  not  the  general  post  by  which  the  letter  was  forwarded. 

Sempronius  is  still  alone  in  his  own  room  ;  he  seems  in  a  brown  study ;  sometimes  he  walks 
ap  and  down  the  chamber  rubbing  bis  forehead  with  his  hand  thoughtfully ;  sometimes  he 
•heats  the  Peril's  tattoo,  sitting  in  his  elbow  chair.  At  this  moment  he  is  playing  upon  the  table 
with  his  fingers,  but  evidently  without  attending  to  what  he  is  about. 

Hark !  a  knock  at  his  door !  What  I  Sempronia  returned  so  soon  ?  It  u  very  nnoraal  for 
her  to  make  two  visits  in  one  evening.  What  an  air  of  triumph  she  wears  1  She  must  have 
-dene  some  notable  mischief  she  looks  so  happy.  She  puts  me  in  mind  at  this  moment  of  her 
prototype  Milton's  Serpent— 

**  Hope  ^vatet,  aed  joy 
Bci|||lieiiis  bar  ostt.**    ■  ■   - 

The  door  opens ;  she  goes  in,  but  her  companion  remains  in  the  street  SoreTy  I  haTe 
soen  that  fellow's  face  before ;  as  I  hope  to  live,  the  very  postman  to  whom  Cordelia  conflded 
her  letter !  He  is  trying  a  piece  of  money  with  his  teeth !  A  bribe,  no  doubt,  and  if  the 
follow  received  it  from  Sempronia — alas !  for  poor  Cordelia's  secret. 

The  aunt  throws  open  the  study  door,  and  with  a  look  of  exultation  slaps. down  a  letter 
upon  the  table  before  her  brother.  He  seizes  it ;  he  recognises  the  hand-writing.  I  think  I 
can  see  his  hands  tremble  while  he  bursts  the  letter  open. 

Ha  !  something  has  fallen  upon  the  ground,  which  Sempronia  possesses  herself  of  witbont 
toss  of  time.  She  holds  it  up  triumphantly  to  her  brother.  A  key  ?  Can  it  be  that  which  I 
saw  Cordelia  even  now  take  off  the  ring  ?  The  same  idea  has  struck  the  amiable  pair,  for 
they  are  already  in  the  drawing-room.  The  bunch  of  keys  is  in  the  hands  of  Sempronius:. 
^he  look  of  anguish  with  which  he  lets  the  bunch  fall  again,  tells  me  too  plainly  that  it  is  that 
very  key. 

Sempronia  urges  him  io  read  the  letter.  To  judge  by  his  countenance,  matters  are  now 
worse  than  ever.  The  note  could  have  contained  but  a  few  words,  for  it  was  read  in  an 
instant ;  and  if  his  sister  had  not  stopped  him  in  time,  in  another  instant  he  would  have  torn 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

I  suppose  the  postman  is  impatient,  for  he  has  just  sent  the  maid-servant  up  with  a  mes- 
sage ;  she  is  gone  down  again  with  a  small  wax  light  in  her  hand,  which  usually  stands  upon 
the  chimney-piece.  Sempronia  picks  up  the  bunch  of  keys  and  replaces  them  in  the  drawer. 
She  takes  the  letter  from  her  brother  and  examines  it ;  she  points  to  the  superscription  with 
an  inquiring  look ;  he  shakes  his  head.  No,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  person  to  vrhom  the 
letter  is  addressed.  Cordelia  in  secret  correspondence  with  a  person  of  whom  her  husband 
knows  nothing  !  That  looks  very  ill ;  and  yet  that  person  may  be  a  woman.  Come,  my 
dear  uncle,  let  us  believe  the  best ;  nhen  there  are  two  sides  of  the  question,  I  always 
prefer  the   most  favourable;  and  to  think  an  accused  person  in  the  right  till  he    Is 
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MtnaiDy  proved  to  be  in  the  wrongs  if  not  the  mott  prudent  plan  as  the  world  is  constitute^ 
at  feast  Si' certainly  the  most  amiable. 

The  maid  returns  with  the  wax  taper  Ughted ;  the  letter  is  sealed  again  with  one  of  Cor* 
delta's  own  seals,  which  lay  on  the  writing  table.  Now,  then,  away  stalks  Sempronia ;  she 
restores  the  letter  to  the  perfidious  postman,  who  bows  and  leaves  her ;  and  now  a  corner  of 
the  street  deprives  my  eyes  of  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  this  paragon  of  female  chastity. 

What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  my  dear  uncle?  That  cursed  key !  I  am  horribly  afraid 
that  it  was  the  key  of  some  private  entrance,  of  some  back  door,  or  garden  gate,  and  that  the 
note  specified  the  hour  and  day  for  using  it ;  it  could  not  have  contained  more,  from  the  short 
time  occupied  by  its  perusal.  If  this  conjecture  be  just,  Sempronius  is  as  well  informed  of 
^hese  particulars  as  either  the  writer  or  receiver  of  the  letter ;  and  by  his  sending  it  to  tti 
-destination,  I  conclude  that  he  means  the  assignation  to  be  kept,  b  it  his  iDteotion  to  sur- 
prise Cordelia  with  her  unknown  correspoodent?    It  looks  very  like  it. 

At  any  rate»  I  hope  that  this  important  interview  is  not  fixed  for  this  evening,  as  business 
(which  cannot  be  delayed)  compels  me  to  desert  my  post  this  very  moment,  and  will  prevent 
my  resuming  it  till  to-morrow ;  therefore,  my  dear  unde,  I  must  beg  you  to  supply  my  place. 
I  win  leave  you  my  telescope—keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  then  I  shall  at  least  have  the  aatis- 
fiustioa  of  learning,  fh>m  your  report  to-morrow,  everything  whieh  has  taken  place  in  Sern- 
proninft*s  family  during  my  absence* 

Saturday. 

And  so,  my  dear  unde,  you  are  quite  certain  that  I  lost  nothing  by  my  absence  yesterday 
evening  ?  Nothing  occurred  worth  noticing  ?  Well  then,  let  me  see  whether  I  can  have 
better  success  in  my  discoveries. 

Hey-day  !  the  old  footman  is  at  the  door,  adjusting  the  stirrups  of  a  little  grey  poney,  and 
Sempronius  is  in  the  very  act  of  drawing  on  his  boots ;  he  seems  preparing  to  go  a  journey. 
Well,  then,  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  important  day,  for  so  well  informed  as  Sempronius  is 
of  the  time  of  the  assignation,  he  certainly  would  take  care  not  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  return  to-night  I  condude  from  his  carrying  saddle-bags. 

However,  he  does  not  leave  Cordelia's  *'  fair  side  all  unguarded,"*  for  his  she-dragon  of  a 
^ter  is  just  arrived,  and  her  maid  follows  her,  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Cordelia's  maid 
appears,  and  the  she- dragon's  abigail  is  given  in  charge  to  her,  so  that  I  conjecture  the  sister- 
in-law  is  appointed  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  Cordelia's  conduct  till  her  brother  returns. 
Methlnks  Cordelia  does  not  seem  quite  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  though  she  strives  to 
hide  her  dissatisfaction  under  the  veil  of  civilities. 

N.B.  The  she-dragoa's  abigail  is  almost  as  old,  and  quite  as  hideous,  as  her  mistress-.4o 
make  hor  more  so  was  out  of  the  power  of  Nature. 

Sempronius  is  gone.  Cordelia  is  busied  with  household  affairs.  Our  dearly  beloved  aunt 
has  fixed  her  spectades  on  her  hawk's  nose,  and  is  knitting  away  as  if  her  existence  depended 
upon  it.  This  day  will  probably  be  unproductive,  but  I  will  just  look  in  upon  you  in  the 
evening,  my  dear  uncle. 

Saturday  aflerhoon. 

Cordelia  is  more  ornamented  than  usual ;  she  has  a  turban  on,  with  a  sultana  plume, 
which  becomes  her  singularly.  Willy,  too,  has  got  his  best  dothes  on — ^there  is  certainly 
something  in  the  wind ;  his  mother  is  reading  to  him  out  of  the  large  Shakspeare,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  but  she  finds  it  diflScult  to  make  him  attend  to  her ;  he  jumps  up  every 
minute  and  runs  to  look  out  at  the  window. 

A  quarter  past  six.  Stay  I— have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that  newspaper,  my  dear 
uncle.  Let  me  see "  Drury  Lane — ^•The  Honey-moon.'"—**  Covent  Garden — *  Mac- 
beth.' *'  As  sure  as  fate  they  are  going  to  see  *  Macbeth,*  and  Cordelia  is  trying  to  make  her 
boy  understand  the  story  before  they  set  out. 

Just  so.  A  plain,  decent-looking  coach,  with  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  in  it,  has  just 
stopped  at  Cordelia's  door.  Cordelia  takes  her  gloves  and  fan ;  she  seems  through  civility 
to  press  her  sister-in-law  to  join  their  party.  How  Miss  Grimalkin  turns  up  the  white  of 
her  eyes !  aye,  I  warrant  her,  she  looks  upon  a  theatre  as  an  invention  of  the  wicked  one* 
and  would  as  soon  set  her  foot  in  puigatory  as  in  a  play-house.    Cordelia  and  Willy  leave 
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her,  and  she  ejaculates  something  as  the  door  doeei,  but  wfatther  ft  he  m  prayer  or  a  cutm 
I  vdll  not  pretend  to  decide — for  charitjr's  sake  we  will  be&eve  iht  latter. 

The  coach  Is  gone,  and  !  may  as  well  go  too.  There  is  nobody  at  home  bat  Sempvonia, 
and  to  the  shame  of  my  taste  be  it  spoken,  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  for  a  iSteHMU 
with  her.     Good  night,  my  dear  uncle. 

Saturday,  ten  o*dock. 

No  wonder,  my  dear  uncle,  that  yon  are  surprised  at  my  returning  so  unexpectedly ;  but, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  as  I  was  on  my  way  home,  even  now,  a  man  passed  me,  whom,  ia  tifiiU 
of  his  being  muflSed  up  in  his  great  coat,  and  having  drawn  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes^  I 
recognized  for  Semproniui^ 

I  instantly  turned  and  followed  him.  He  stopped  at  his  own  house,  and  struck  t|iriee  with 
a  pebble  the  drawing-room  window,  in  which  there  was  a  light.  Instantly  the  light  diaap> 
peared ;  in  a  minute  after  the  door  was  opened  without  noise ;  the  candle  in  her  band 
showed  me  the  figure  of  Seropronia.  Her  brother  stole  Into  the  bouse  without  speaking 
and  the  door  was  closed  again,  as  soltly  as  it  had  been  opened. 

Then  this  is  the  important  moment,  after  all.  Cordelia  looked  at  an  invitation  card— 
don't  you  recollect  that  circumstance  ?  She  was  aware  that  her  husband  was  engaged  to  pass 
a  day  in  the  country,  and  appointed  the  evening  of  it  for  her  assignation.  He,  on  his  side, 
was  aware  of  her  arrangement,  and  pretended  to  keep  his  country  engagement,  in  order  that 
he  might  surprise  her  with  her  lover. 

Poor,  poor,  Cordelia !    To  be  sure  her  imprudence  is  highly  blameable,  but  still ....  if  she 

could  but  escape  this  once  undiscovered,  who  knows  but  the  recollection  of  her  danger  might 

induce  her  to  reform  altogether  ?     Stay  !  stay  1  cannot  I — Hang  me  if  I  don't  warn  her. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
I  was  too  late — the  play  was  over.     Cordelia  was  gone — and  I  am  returned  fatigued  to 

death. 

See,  see  1  Cordelia  sits  in  her  drawing-room.  Nay,  to  warn  her  now  without  making  a 
tremendous  bustle,  would  be  impossible.     She  must  take  her  chance.     Poor,  poor  CordelU  * 

What  is  she  about?  She  takes  papers  out  of  a  red  morocco  case  which  were  deposited 
in  her  jewel-box ;  they  seem  to  be  bank-notes.  Surely  she  cannot  be  meditating  an  dope- 
roeot?     She  seals  them  up,  and  leaves  the  rdoro. 

Sempronia  is  not  to  be  seen,  nor  her  brother.  The  servants  are  gone  to  bed.  Everything 
seems  to  be  dark  and  still  in  the  house.  Surely  that  confounded  key  was  not  the  key  of  her 
bed-chamber  ?  Sach  an  imprudence  would  be  quite  unpardonable,  especially  as  her  bed- 
chamber is  in  the  back  part  of  the  houffe,  where  I  cannot  see  what  goes  forward. 

Now  would  I  give  all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world  (it  would  not  be  paying  a  very  high 
price,  heaven  knows!)  to  ascertain  what  Sempronius  is  about  at  this  moment!  kwarrant 
him  he  stands  in  some  corner  unobserved,  just  as  I  am  doing,  as  attentive  with  his  ears  as  I 
am  with  my  eyes,  listening  for  that  which  he  is  afraid  to  hear,  and  every  instant  in  danger  of 
betraying  himself  by  the  loud  and  anxious  beating  of  his  heart.  Ah  !  if  I  am  right  in  tba 
conjecture,  in  ipite  of  all  his  faults,  I  can't  help  pitying  the  poor  miserable  devil ! 

Ha !  how  is  this  ?  A  faint  ray  of  light  plays  upon  the  glass  of  the  lumber-room  windows. 
This  is  very  unusual.  What  con  any  person  wont  at  such  a  time  of  night  in  this  desolate  apart- 
ment, which  hardly  any  one  enters  even  during  the  day  ?  Can  it  be  Willy,  whose  xeal  lor  the 
fine  arts  has  induced  him  to  leave  his  bed  at  midnight  to  prosecute  his  studies  unknown  to  the 
family  ?  No !  the  shadow  thrown  upon  the  side  wall  is  of  too  great  a  length  to  be  Willy's.  The 
person  who  carries  the  light  throws  it  on  diffetent  parts  of  the  chamber,  as  if  examining 
whether  it  is  already  occupied  by  any  one.  Can  it  be  Cordelia  in  this  solitary  apartment— 
so  late  at  night — her  husband  supposed  at  a  distance — expecting  some  one  to  whom  she  sent 
a  private  key Oh  1  if  it  is  Cordelia,  she  must  be  guilty  I 

Guilty  I  guilty  I  I  could  discover  in  the  shadow  the^  peculiar  form  of  the  turban  and  of  the 
sultana  plume,  with  which  it  was  decorated ;  they  were  marked  out  most  distinctly.  It  k 
the ;  it  is  Cordelia !    No,  never  again  will  I  pin  my  &ith  upon  a  woman's  virtue  I 

The  door  has  been  left  a-jar,  purposely  I  suppose,  lest  the  lover  should  make  a  noise  in 
opening  it.  I  can  see  a  faint  light  advancing  along  the  landing- pUme.  From  the  oiieular 
form  of  the  radiance,  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  produced  by  a  dark  lantern*    Now  it  entcit 
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the  room,  &nd  shows  m6  the  tfU  6^re  oC  a  maa  wrapped  up  hi  a  great  ooat.  It  seems,  too, 
that  Cordelia*!  maid  is  in  her  mistress's  secrets,  for  the  stranger  is  accompanied  by  a  female^ 
whose  height,  shape,  and  white  petticoats  perfectly  answer  the  description  of  Mrs  Betty. 

Cordelia's  rushlight  is  too  near  the  window,  and  the  heams  of  the  dark-lantem  are  hotb 
too  feeble  and  too  far  off  to  permit  my  distinguishing  the  emotions,  produced  by  this  mysto* 
rions  meeting,  on  the  countenances  of  the  lovers,  not  to  mention  that  the  gentleman's  roim^ 
hat  shades  a  great  part  of  his  features,  and  that  the  lady's  back  is  turned  directly  towards 
me  ;  however,  the  eagerness  with  which  Cordelia  hastens  to  meet  the  stranger,  and  the  tender 
attitude  which  he  assumes  without  delay,  leave  me  no  doubt  of  their  mutual  satisfaction.  He 
is  already  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  is  pressing  her  unresbting  hand  to  his  lips  most  pas» 
sionately ;  and  this  is  the  signal  for  the  storm  breaking  loose  which  is  destined  to  overwhelm 
them.  The  worst  fears  of  jealousy  are  confirmed  beyond  the  power  of  doubting ;  mortal 
patience  can  endure  no  longer,  a  closet  door  suddenly  bursts  open,  and  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
Sempronius  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  group. 

The  whole  party  seems  petrified,  not  excepting  Mrs  Betty.  Yes,  yes,  Mrs  Betty,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  your  mistress's  secret-keeper  had  many  a  pretty  perquisite,  but  now  you  must 
prepare  yourself  to  look  about  for  another  placcu 

Oh,  how  Sempronius  storms !  How  he  threatens  the  lover !  How  he  upbraids  hit  wife  ! 
How,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  infernal  deities,  if  he  does 
not  take  most  ample  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  his  dishonour.  The  stranger  seems  to  be 
converted  into  marble  by  this  unexpected  appearance,  for  he  has  not  yet  had  the  power  o«' 
quitting  his  kneeling  attitude. 

Sempronius  makes  such  an  uproar  that  he  will  soon  raise  the  whole  house.  The  com- 
pany Is  already  increased  by  two  new-comers,  but  their  stature  and  shape  easily  enable  me  to 
recognize  them  for  old  acquaintances ;  the  one  is  a  large  water-spaniel,  which  I  have  ofltea 
seen  running  about  the  house,  the  other  short  figure,  who  holds  a  rushlight  and  stands  there 
a&tonished  in  his  slurt,  can  be  no  other  than  Willy.  I  suppose  his  father's  voice  had  broken 
his  sleep,  and  made  him  tremble  lest  thieves  should  have  found  their  way  into  the  lumber* 
room  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrj'ing  off  such  a  treasure  as  his  two  darling  pictures. 

His  entrance  only  seems  to  increase  the  displeasure  of  Sempronius.  I  think  i  can  hear  him 
cry  at  this  distance,  "  What  business  have  you  out  of  bed,  sir?"  and  at  the  same  time  ha 
applies  a  hearty  blow  on  the  round  cheek  of  poor  Willy.  The  boy  staggers  under  the  effect 
of  this  uncivil  salutation,  and,  fearful  of  a  second,  he  hastens  out  of  the  room ;  only  in  his 

confusion  mistaking  the  way  out,  he  suddenly  pulls  open  the  door  of  Edward's  room,  and 

why !— what  the  deuce  have  we  got  here  I  A  sixth  person  has  tumbled  head  foremost  into  the 
room,  Willy  has  fallen  undermost,  the  spaniel  helps  the  general  confusion  by  barking, 'and 
has  established  himself  on  the  back  of  the  out-stretched  intruder. 

Willy  has  dragged  himself  from  under  his  oppressor ;  he  calls  off  the  dog,  raises  the  newr' 
comer,  who  brings  his  garments  hastily  into  order,  and  is  rewarded  for  his  kindness  by  a 
second  sound  box  on  the  ear.  No,  fair  lady !  for  it  seems  the  intruder  is  a  female,  even  u 
that  action  had  not  revealed  you«  that  shape  and  air  are  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  you  can  be  no 
other  than  our  dearly-beloved  aunt.  I  suppose  the  kind  soul  was  indulging  her  innocent 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  storm  would  end,  which  she  had  been  so  instrumental  in  raising. 
With  this  view  she  concealed  herself  in  the  adjoining  bed-room,  and  she  was  in  the  very  act  ot^ 
listening  at  the  keyhole  with  all  her  ears,  when  Willy  unexpectedly  pulled  away  the  supporting 
door,>and  occasioned  her  to  make  her  entrance  into  the  society  in  a  manner  so  novel  and^ 
unceremomous. 

This  occurrence  has  the  power  of  suspending  even  the  torrent  of  Sempronius's  resentment 
for  a  moment ;  the  seducer  has  now  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  has  quitted  his' 
kneeling  posture.  He  seems  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  present  confusion,  in  order  to  effect 
his  escape ;  I  saw  Mrs  Betty  whisper  him,  and  I  guess  that  it  was  a  kind  hint  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  withdrawing,  for  he  polls  kis  hat  still  more  over  his  eyes  and  advances  towards' 
Ibe  door.. 

Bttt  Sempronius  is  aware  of  his  intentioq^  he  springs  after  the  fugitive,  grasps  him  furioQsiT 
oj  the  am,  and  forces  him  back  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber. 
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Now  shame  on  the  dattardly  wretch ;  the  seducer  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  nan  whom  he  haa 
flo  grossly  injared,  and  with  uplifted  hands  seems  to  implore  his  compassion ;  ai^d  Cordelia— 
I  am  amazed  at  her  assurance  !  she  walks  boldly  up  to  her  husband,  as  if  she  could  justify 
what  in  itself  is  totally  unjustifiable — or  is  she  going  honestly  to  avow  her  preference  for  the 
yonng  offender,  and  her  determination  to  set  her  husband's  anger  and  the  contempt  of  the 
world  at  defiance  ?  I  should  rather  suppose  the  latter,  for  with  a  confident  air  she  extends 
her  right  hand  to  the  kneeling  stranger,  and  takes  the  dark  lantern  out  of  his !  What  is  that 
for?  Hey-dey  !  Now  she  pulls  the  seducer's  hat  off,  throws  the  light  full  upon  his  face,  and 
ahows  her  husband— huzza !  huzza !  huzza !  Edward,  by  heaven ! 

Virtuous  Cordelia,  what  Injustice  have  we  all  done  you!  How  rejoiced  am  I  to  find 
myself  mistaken,  and  Sempronius,  I  fancy,  is  by  no  means  dissatisfied  in  finding  a  banished 
ton,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  &voured  lover.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  does  not  with- 
draw the  hand  w\adti  Edward  has  seized,  and  is  in  the  act  of  pressing  to  his  lips,  and  what 
makes  me  confident  that  his  features  have  relaxed  something  of  their  severity  is,  that  Mrs 
Betty  is  disposed  to  profit  by  the  present  moment  to  obtain  absolution  for  her  own  share  !a 
the  holiness,  and  without  mere  ceremony  she  plumps  down  on  her  knees  close  by  Edward. 
And  now  Cordelia,  turning  the  lantern  away  from  Edward's  face,  and  throwmg  the  light  fall 
upon  her  suppliant  abigairs,  discovers,  not  the  features  of  Mrs  Betty,  but  those  of  a  girl,  not 
■Mxre  than  seventeen,  and  lovely  as  the  vh^ins  of  Mahomet's  fabled  paradise. 

This,  then,  was  the  object  of  this  midnight  conference.  Whfle  we  fancied  Edward  many 
hundred  miles  distant  from  London,  love  had  forbade  his  wandering  further  than  the  resi* 
dence  of  his  beloved ;  and /or  what  purpose  he  sought  it  is  now  made  quite  evident,  for  be 
holds  up  the  left  hand  of  the  fair  stranger,  and  points  to  the  ring  which  ornaments  the  wed- 
dbg  finger— this  important  step  once  taken,  he  communicated  it  to  his  adopted  mother ;  he 
entreated  permission  to  make  known  to  her  the  bride  of  bis  selection,  perhaps,  before  he  set 
forward  to  seek  with  her  his  fortune  through  the  world.  This  request  most  certainly  have 
been  conveyed  in  the  supposed  love-letter  brought  by  the  milHner's  girl ;  the  short  qpaee 
of  time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  her  answer,  as  I  said  befbre,  proved  that  it  ealy  con- 
tained a  few  words,  probably  nothing  more  than  the  time  and  place  of  meeting;  and  as 
Sempronius  was  ignorant  of  the  address  on  the  back,  Edward  must  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  desiring  his  step-mother  to  direct  to  him  under  a  feigned  name,  fearful  lest  his 
fother  by  some  accident  should  discover  his  beinjc  still  in  the  metropolis,  and  prevent  Cordelia 
firom  granting  the  so-much-desired  mepting.  The  conversation  which  succeeded  her  retura 
tnm  the  country,  left  me  no  doubt  that  all  the  intercourse  between  his  wife  and  son  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  stern  Sempronius ;  Cordelia  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mystery,  how- 
ever innocent  her  purpose,  and  the  neglected  lumber-room,  as  being  least  liable  to  ebservatjon 
from  the  servants,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  fit  place  for  the  interview,  at  wiiich  she  pro- 
posed not  only  to  embrace  her  step-son's  wife  as  her  adopted  daughter,  but  to  smooth  the 
difficulties  of  their  road  through  life,  by  giving  the  new-married  couple  all  ^e  pecuniary 
assistance  which  it  lay  in  her  power  to  command.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  she  sealed  up 
the  bank-notes  so  carefully ;  it  was  for  this— but  while  I  am  making  these  reflections,  a  most 
animated  conference  has  taken  place  between  the  undeceived  Sempronins  and  fab  amiable 
sister ;  he  seems  to  reproach  her  and  her  misrepresentations  for  having  practised  upon  his 
foibles,  and  rendered  him  so  unjust  to  his  wife,  so  harsh  to  his  son,  so  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  them  both,  and  even  of  himself.  But  the  fair  accused  one  does  not  listen  to  Iris 
remonstrances  without  evident  signs  of  displeasure.  She  enters  upon  her  defence  with  the 
more  warmth,  the  less  there  is  reason  upon  her  side — he  rejoins— she  replies — ^with  every 
moment  their  expostulations  grow  more  vehement.  But  now  Cordelia  interposes  Uke  an 
angel  of  peace,  gently  places  one  white  hand  before  the  lips  of  her  hacensed  husband,  and 
extends  the  other  in  sign  of  amity  to  her  embarrassed  sister-in-law.  It  is  received  with  an 
air  of  overstrained  humility,  that  shows  Miss  Grimalkin  would  still  be  impertinent  If  slie 
dared ;  and  now  she  thinks  it  full  as  well  to  take  her  departure,  courtseying  all  around  hsr 
repeatedly  and  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  taking  care  to  display  all  those  signs  of  fronieri 
civility  which  convert  the  compUment  into  an  insult.  Now  Ae  has  reached  the  door,  and 
tumiDg  ber  back  most  heroically  upon  the  comj^y  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  tnrkey-oeok. 


MY  UNCLE'S  OARRET-WINDOW.  n 

the  gratifies  me  with  her  absence.  Good  night,  thou  model  of  stale  virginity  !  Sleep  sound^ 
upon  yoar  well-earned  laurels,  and  may  your  dreams  be  as  sweet  as  your  temper. 

With  her  departure  from  our  horizon  all  clouds  seem  to  vanish.  Her  brother  appears  ta 
be  grown  quite  another  man,  his  brow  is  so  clear,  his  countenance  is  so  inUeh  brightened,  and 
his  whole  attitude  expresses  that  ho  feels  so  much  more  at  his  ease.  Now  he  embraces  his 
charming  wife,  and  that  repentant  kiss  entreats  her  pardon  of  his  unjust  suspicions.  Now  he 
extends  the  hand  of  paternal  forgiveness  to  his  son,  who  presses  it  to  his  bosom  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  now,  when  Edward  leads  the  partner  of  his  heart  towards  him,  does  he  not  fold 
her  to  his  bosom  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  ?  Oh  !  how  lovely  appears  this  scene  of 
domestic  reconciliation,  though  acted  in  an  eld  lumber-room,  and  only  viewed  by  the  unsteady 
glimmerings  of  a  rushlight  and  a  dark  lantern. 

You  may  as  well  lay  down  your  pen,  my  dear  uncle,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  or, 
if  there  were,  I  could  not  see  it,  till  the  tears  are  wiped  away,  which  have  dimmed  my  tele- 
scope. And  now,  thou  happy  family,  for  to-night  farewell  I  Here  I  lay  down  the  office  of 
your  historian ;  and  having  now  been  for  above  two  months  Edward's  most  intimate  con* 
fident  and  warmest  friend,  to-morrow  I'll  set  myself  at  work  to  become  his  acquaintance. 
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